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HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


CHAPTER I. 

gN THE GENEEAIi AND DISTINCTIVE CHAIIACTEZlS OF 
DIVI3^g& BEINGS. 

Human Physiouogy is the science which treats of the 

7 " • • ^ ' 

life of man — of tfce way in which he lives, and moves, and 
has his being. It teaches how man is begotten and born; 
how ho attains maturity ; and how he dies. 

Having, thenf man a^the object of its study, it is unA 
necessary to speak here of theP laws of life in general; and 
the means by which they a^e carried out, further than is 
requisite for the more clear understanding of those of the 
life of man in particular. Yet it would be impossible to 
understand rightly the working of a complex machine 
without some knowledge of its motive power in the sim> 
plest form ; and it may be well to see first what afe the 
so-called essentials of life — those, namely, which are mani- 
fested by all living beings alike, by the lowest vegetable 
and the highest animal, before proceeding to the consider- 
ation of the structure and endowments of the organs and 
tissues belonging to man. 

The essentials of life are these, — ^birth^ growth and 
development, decline and death — and an idea of what life 
is, 'will be best gained by slcetcbibg these e'V’ents, each 
in sucoessionf and tbeir relations one to another. 

The term, birth , when employed* m t^is general sense 
of one of the^onditions essential^ life, without reference to 
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any particular kind of living being, may be taken to mean, ^ 
separation from a parent, with a greater or less power of 
independent existence as a Uving being. 

Taken thus, the term, although not defining any parti- 
cular stage in development, serves well ‘enough for the 
expression of the fact, to which no exception has yet 
been proved to exist, that the capacity for life in all living 
beings is got by inheritance. 

Growth, or inherent power of increasing in size, although 
, essential to our idea of life, is not a property of living 
beings only. A crystal of sugar or of common salt, or^of 
any othey substance, if placed upder appropriate conditions 
for obtaining fresh material, will grow in a fashion as 
definitely characteristic and as easily to be foretold as that 
of a living creature. It is, therefore, necessary to explain 
the distinctions which exist in this respect between living 
^nd lifeless structures; for the manner of growth in the two 
oases is widely difierent. 

First, the growth of a crystal, to use tixe same example 
as before, takes place merely «by additions to its outside ; 
the new matter is laid on particle by particle, and layer by 
layer, and, when once laid on, it remains unchanged. The 
growth is here said to be sujycrJiciM. In a living structure, 
on the other hand, as, for examjde, a brain or a muscle, 
where' growth occurs, it is by addition of new matter, not 
to the surface only, but throughout every part of the mass; 
the growth is not superficial, but interstitial, I| i the seco nd 
place, all living structures are subject to constant decay ; 
and life consists, not as once supposed, in the power of pre- 
venting this never-ceasing decay, but rather in making up 
for the loss attendant on it by never-ceasing repair. ^ Thus, 
a man’s body is not composed of exactly the same particles 
day after day, although to all intents he remains the same 
individual. Almost ever^ part is changed by- degrees; but 
the change is so gradual, and the renew^ of that which is 
lost so exact, that no difference may be notiged, except at 
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long intervals of time. A lifeless structure, as a crystal, is 
subject to no such laws ; neither decay nor repair is a ne- 
cessary condition of its existence. That which is true of 
structures which never had to do with life is true also with 
respect to those* which, though they are formed by living 
parts, are not themselves alive. Thus, an oyster shell is 
formed by the living animal which it encloses, but it is as 
lifeless as any other mass of saline matter ; and in accord- 
.-inee with this circumstance its growth takes place* not in- 
lerstitially, but layer by layer, and it is not ^ubject'to the^ 
c«i8tant decay and reconstruction which belong to the 
living. The hair and nails are examples of the same 
fact. 

Thirdly . ' In connection with the grgwVi of lifeless 
masses there is nb alteration in composition or properties 
of the material which is tcoken up and added to the pre- 
viously existing mass. For. example, when a crystal <rf 
common salt grows on being placed in a fluid which con- 
tains the same material, the properties of the salt are not 
changed by being taken oift of the liquid by the crystal 
and added to its surface in a solid form. But the case is 
essentially difl'orent. from this in living beings, both animal 
and vegetable. A i)lant, like a crystal, can only grow when 
fresh material is presented to it; and this is absorbed^ by its 
Ipaves and roots ; and animals for the same purpose of get- 
ting new matter for growth and nutrition, take food into 
their stomachs. But in both these cases the materials are 
much altered before they are finally (issirnilated by the struc- 
tures they are destined to nourish. 

Fourthly . The growth of all living things has a definite 
limit, and the law which governs this limitation of in- 
crease in size is so invariable that we should be as much 
astonished to find an individual plant or aniTnal without 
limit as to growth^as without limit to life. 

Development is^as constant an aQp<vnp««niment of life as 
growth. The term is used po indicate that change to 
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which, before maturity, all living^parts are constantly sub- 
ject, and by which they are made more and more capable 
of performing their several functions. For example, a 
fiill-grown man is not simply a magnified child ; his 
tissues and organs have not only grown, *or increased in 
size, they have also, developed, or become better in quality. 

No very accurate limit can be drawn between the end of 
development and the beginning of decline ; and the two 
processes may be often seen together in the same individual. 
But after a tipae all parts alike share in the tendency to 
degeneration, and this is at length succeeded by death. - 

Tlie decline of living beings -’.s as definite in its occur- 
rence as growth or ' development. Death — not by disease 
or ipjury — so ^far^ from being a violent interruption of the 
course of life, is but the fulfilment of a* purpose in view 
from the commencement. 

j It has been already said that the essential features of 
life are the same in aU living things ; in other words, in 
the members of both the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
It may be well now to notice briefly th|£.’diatinctions which 
exist between the members of these two kingdoms. It 
may seem,, jndeed, a strange notion that it is possible to 
confound vegetables witli .animals, but it is true with 
respect to the lowest of them, in which but little is mani- 
fested beyond the essentials of life, which are the same in 
both. 

I. Perhaps the most essential distinction is the presence 

or absence of power to live upon inorganic material; in other 

words, to act chemically on carbonic acid, ammonia and . 

water, so as to make use of their component elements as 

fo(^, Indeed one ought probably to say that a question 

concerning the capability of the lower kinds of animal to 

live in this way cannot be entertained ; and that such 

a manner of life shoidd decide at on«e in**favour of a 

• • 

vegetable nature, ywhqtever might be the attributes which 
seemed to point to an opp«^te conclusion. The power of 
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living upon organic matter would seem to be less decisive 
of an animal nature, for some fungi appear to derive 
sui)port almost entirely from this source. 

II. There is, commonly, a marked difference in general 
ciliemical composition between vegetables and animals, 
even in their lowest forms ; for while the former consist 
mainly of a substance containing carbon, hydrogen, and 
exj^^gen only, arranged so as to form a comi>ound closely 
fJlied to starch, and called cellulose, the latter -are com- 
monly composed in great part of the three* elemental 
ji*st named, together with a fourth, nitrogen; the proxi- 
mate principles formed {roiii these being identical, or 
nearly so, with albumen. •It must not be siqiposed, how- 
ever, that either of these typical compounjjs alone, ^ith 
its allies, is coiffined to one kingdom of nature. Nitro- 
genous or albuminous compounds are freely produced 
})y vt'gotable structures, although they form an infinitely 
smaller proportion of the whole organism than cellulose or 
starcli. And while the j)resence of the latter in animals 
is much more rare than is that of the former in vegetables, 
til ere are many animals in which traces of it may be dis- 
(^overed, and some, the Asyjidians, in which it is found in 
considerable quantity. 

III. Inherent power of movement is a quality which we 
so commonly consider an essehtiiil indication of animal 
nature, that it is difficult at first to conceive it existing in 
any otlier. The capability of simple motion is now known, 
liowever, to exist in so many vegetable forms, that it can 
no longer be held as an essential distinction between them 
and animals, and ceases to be a mark by which the*<jne 
can be distinguished from the other. Thus the zoospores 
of many of the Cryptogamia exhibit movements of a like 
kind to those seen in animalcules*; and even among the 
higher ordets of ^ilants, many exhibit such motion, either 
at regular times,# or*on the appliea^on external irrita- 
tion, as might lead one, were dus fact taken by itself# to 
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regard them as sentient beings. Inherent power of move- 
• nient, then, altliough especially characteristic of animal 
nature, is, when taken by itself, no proof of it. Of 
course, if the movement were such as to indicate any kind 
of purpose, whether of getting food or any other, the case 
would be different, and we should justly call a being ex- 
hibiting such motion, an animal. But low down in the 
scale of life, where alone there exists any difficulty in 
distinguishing the two classes, movements, although almost 
■always more .lively, are scarcely or not at all more pur- 
posive in one than the other ; and even if we decide on the 
animal nature of a being, it by no means follows that we 
are bound to acknowledge tlsa presence of sensation or 
volition in ^th^ slightest degree. There may be at least 
no evidence of its possessing a trace Uf those tissries, 
nervous and muscular, by which, in the higher members 
of the animal kingdom, these qualities are manifested. 
•Probably there is no more of either of them in the lowest 
animals than in vegetables. ' In both, movement is effected 
by the same means — ciliary adtion, and hence the greater 
value, for purposes of classificafeon, of the power to live 
on this or that kind of food, — on organic or inorganic 
matter. As the main purpose of the lowest members of 
the vegetable kingdom is doubtless to bring to organic 
shape the elements of the inorganic world around, so the 
function of the lowest animals is, in like manner, to acton 
degenerating organic matter, — “ to arrest the fugitive 
organized particles, and turn them back into the ascending 
stream of animal life.” And, because sensation and voli- 
tion are accompaniments of life in somewhat higher animal 
forms, it is needless to suppose that these qualities exist 
under circumstances in whidk, as we may believe, they 
could be of no service.* It is as needless as to dog^matise 
on the opposite side, and say that no feeiing dr voluntary 
movement is possible Tvithout the presence of those tissues 
which we call nervous and«ijiuscular. 
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IV. The presence of a stomach is a very general mark 
hy which an animal can he distinguished from a vegetable. 
But the lowest animals are surrounded by material that 
they can take as food, as a plant is surrounded by an 
atmosphere that*it can use in like manner. And every part 
of their body being adapted to absorb and digest, they 
have no need of a special receptacle for nutrient matter, 
and accordingly have no stomach. This distinction, then, 
is not a cardinal one. 

It would be tedious as well as unnecessary to enumerate 
the chief distinctions between the more highly developed 
iinimals and vegetables. ,They are suflBLciently apparent. 
It is necessary to compare^ side by side, the lowest mem- 
bers of the two kingdoms, in order to understand rightly 
liow faint are th» boundaries between them. 


CHAPTER II. 

CHEMICAL COMrOSXXION OP THE HUMAN BODY. 

The following Elementary Substances may be obtained by 
chemical a nalys is from the human body : Oxygen, Hydro- 
gen, Nitrogen, Carbon, Sulphur, Phosphorus, Silicon, 
ChlorinejL.Fluorine, Potassium, Sodium, Calcium, Magne- 
sium, Iron, and, probably as accidental constituents, Man- 
ganesium. Aluminium, Copper, and Lead. Thus, of the 
sixty-three or more eleinents of which all known matter is 
composed, more than one-fotH^>. are present in the human 
body. 

Only one or two elements, and iti very minute amount, 
are present* in the body uncombined with others ; and 
even these are pj'esent much more ^bundantly in various 
states of combination. The mogt simjgje compounds formed 
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by unioi in various proportions of these elements are , 
termed proximate principles ; while the latter are classified 
as the organic and the inorganic proximate principles* 

The term was once applied exclusively to those 

substances which w^ere thought to be beyt>nd the compass 
of synthetical chemistry and to be formed only by or- 
ganized or living beings, animal or vegetable ; these 
being called organized, inasmuch as they are charac- 
terized by the possession of different parts called organs. 
«But with advancing knowledge, both distinctions have dis- 
appoared ; and while the title of living organism is applied 
to numbers of living things, having no trace of organs in 
the old sense of the term, and in some, so far as can be 
now;, seen, in no other sense, the term organic has long 
ceased to be ai)p\ied to substances formed only by living 
tissues. In other words, substances, once thought to be 
fprmed only by living tissues, are still termed organic, 
Although they can be now made in the liiboratory. The 
term, indeed, in its old meaning, becomes year by year 
api)licable to fewer substances, ‘ as the clxemist adds to his 
conquests over inorganic elements and compounds, and 
moulds them to more complex forms. 

Although a large number of so-called organic com- 
pounds have long ceased to be peculiar in being formed 
only by living tissues, the terms organic and inorganic are 
still commonly used to denote distinct classes of chemical 
substances, and the classification of the matters of which 
the human body is composed into the organic and the 
inorganic is convenient, and will be here employed. 

very accurate line of separation can be drawn 
between organic and inorgmic substances, but there are 
certain peculiarities belonging to the former which .may 
be here briefly noted. " 

I. Orgamc compounds are composed ef a lax‘ger number 
of £J/^ent^ thsin ^re present in the moreo common kinds of 
inorganic matter. Thus, albumen, fibrin, and gelatin, the 
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most abundant substances of this class, in the more highly 
organized tissues of animals, are composed of five elements, 
— carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur. The 
most abundant inorganic substance, water, has but two 
elements, hydrog:en and oxygen. 

2. Not only are a large number of elements usually 
combined in an organic compound, but a large number of 
equivalents or atoms of each of the elements are united to 
form an equivalent or atom of the compound. In. the case 
of carbonate of ammonium, as an example among inorganig^ 
«i*}>stances, one equivalent of carbonic acid is united with 
two of ammonium ; the eqjiivalent or atom of carbonic acid 
consists of one of carbon with two of bxygen ; and that of 
ammonium of one of nitrogen with three of hydrogen.^ But 
in an equivalent or atom of fibrin, or of albumen, there 
are of the same elements, respectively, 72^ 22, 1 8, and 
112 equivalents. And together with this union of large 
numbers of equivalents in the organic compound, it is 
further observable, that the several numbers stand in no 
simple arithmetical relati(ta one with another, as the 
numbers of equivalents combining in an inorganic com- 
pound do. 

With these peculiarities in the chemical composition of 
organic bodies we may connect two other consequent facts ; 
&st, the large number of difierent compounds that are 
formed out of comparatively few elements ; secondly, their 
great proneness to decomposition. For it is a general 
rule, that the greater the number of equivalents or atoms 
of an element that enter into the formation of an atom of 
a compound, the less is the stability of that compcftyid. 
Thus, for example, among the various oxides of lead and 
other metals, the least stable in comp^osition are those in 
wliich each equivalent has the largest number of equiva- 
lents of oxj^gen. • So, water, composed of one equivalent 
of oxygen and iwo of hydrogen, nqt changed by any 
slight force; but peroxide of^hy^ogen, which has two 
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equivalents of oxygen to two of hydrogen, is among the 
substances most easily decomposed. 

The instahnity, on this ground, belonging to organic 
compounds, is, in those which are most abundant in the 
highly organized tissues of animals, augmented, 1st, by 
their containing nitrogen, which, among all the elements, 
may be called the least decided in its affinities, and that 
wlxich maintains with least tenacity its combinations with 
other oJcments ; and, 2ndly, by the quantity of water 
pwhich; in, their natural state, is combined with them, and 
the presence of which furnishes a most favourable con- 
dition for the decomposition qf nitrogenous compounds. 
Such, indeed, is the instability of animal compounds, 
arising from those several peculiarities in their constitu- 
tion, that, in dead and moist animal m^atter, no more is 
requisite for the occurrence of decomposition than the 
Iiresence of atmosj)heric air and a moderate temperature ; 
.conditions so commonly present, that the decomposition of 
dead animal bodies appears to be, and is generally called, 
spontaneous. The modes of Such decomposition vary ac- 
cording to the nature of the original^jcompoimd, the tem- 
perature, the exceg g o f oxygen, the presence iit^microscopic 
organisms, and other circumstances, and constitute the 
several processes of decay and i>utrefaction ; in the results 
of which processes the only general rule seems to be, that 
the several elements of the original compound finally unite 
to form those substances, whose composition is, under the 
circumstances, most stable. 

The organic compounds existing in the human body may 
be^toanged in two classes, namely, the azotized or nitro- 
genouSj and the non-azotized, or non-nitrogenous principles. 

The principles include the several fatty, oily, 

or oleaginous substances, as olein, stearin, cholesterin, and 
others. In the same category of non-nitr(^genoiI& substances 
may be included J acti^ and formic acidsy animal glucose^ 
sugar of milk, &c. 
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The oilX-P^^ matter which, enclosed in minute cells, 
forms the essential part of the adipose or fatty tissue of the 
human body (p. 38), and which is mingled in minute par- 
ticles in many other tissues and fluids, consists of a mixture 
of stearin, palmi^n, and olein. The mixture forms a clear 
yellow oil, of which different specimens congeal at from 
45° to 35 ° 

Cholesterin,^& fatty matter which melts at 293° F., and is 
therefore, always solid at the natural temperature of the 
body, may be obtained in small quantity from blood, bile,« 
and nervous matter. It occurs abundantly in many biliary 
calculi ; the pure white ciystalline specimens of these con- 
cretions being formed of k almost exclusively. Minute 
rhomboidal scale-like crystals of it are also often fqmnd 
in morbid secretJbns, as in cysts, the puriform matter of 
softening and ulcerating tumours, &c. It is soluble in 
ether and boiling alcohol; but alkalies do not change 
it; it is one *of those fatty substances which are not. 
saponifiable. 

The azotised or nitrogenous principles in the human body 
include what may be called the proper gelatinous and albUr 
minous substances, besides others of less definite rank and 
composition, asjpepsin and ptyalin, horny matter or keratin, 
many colouring and extractive matters, &c. 

, The gelatinous substances are contained in several of the 
tissues, especially those which serve a passive mechanical 
office in the economy; as the cellular, or fibro-cellular 
tissue in all parts of the body, the tendons, ligaments, 
and other fibrous tissues, the cartilages and bones, the 
skin and serous membranes. These, when boiled* jo 
water, yield a material, the solution of which remains 
liquid while it isvhot, but becomes solid and jelly-like on 
cooling. 

Two varieties of these substances are described, gelatin 
and, c^ondnWj the latter being de^y:s<^ ^om. cartilages, 
the former from all the other atissues enuiueraited above, 
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and in its purest state, from isinglass, which is the swim-i 
ming bladder of the sturgeon, and which, with the excep- 
tion, of about 7 per cent, of its weight, is wholly reducible 
into gelatin. The most characteristic property of gelatin 
is that already mentioned, of its solution being liquid when 
warm, and solidifying or setting when it cools. The tem- 
perature at which it becomes solid, the proportion of gela- 
tin which must be in solution, and the firmness of the 
jelly when formed, are various, according to the source, 
/.the quantity, and the quality of the gelatin; but, as a 
general rule, one part of dry gelatin dissolved in lOO^of 
water, will become solid whenrcooled to 6o°. The solidi- 
fied jelly may be a|^ain made liquid by boating it, and the 
transitions from the solid to the liquid state by the alter- 
nate abstraction and addition of heat, 'may be repeated 
several times ; but at leiigtli the gelatin is so far altered, 
and, apparently, oxydizod by the process, that it no longer 
.becomes solid on cooling. Gelatin in solutions too weak 
to solidify when cold, is distinguished by being precipitable 
with alcohol, ether, tannic acifl, and bicldoride of mercury, 
and not precipitable with the ferrocyanide of potassium. 
The - most delicate and striking ot these tests is the tannic 
acid, w^hich is conveniently sui)plied in an infusion of oak- 
bark or gall-nuts ; it will detect one part of gelatin in 
5,000 of water; an^if the solution of gelatin be strong 
it forms a singularly dense and heavy precipitate, which 
has been named tanno-gelatin, and is completely insoluble 
in water. 

Chondrin, the kind of gelatin obtained from cartilages, 
agfees with gelatin in most of its characters, but its 
solution solidifies on cooling much less^ firmly, and, unlike 
gelatin, it is precipitable with acetic and the mineral and 
other acids^ and with Bum, persulphate of iron and acetate 
of lead. 

Alhun^inous substaij.ces, or proteids, as they are sometimes 
called, exist abundantly in the human body. The chief 
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|iinong them axe j^bumen, fibrin, casein, syntonin, myosin, 
and globulin. 

Albumen exists in most of the tissues of the body, but 
especially in the nervous, in the lymph, chyle, and blood, 
and in many mOrbid fiuids, as the serous secretions of 
dropsy, pus, and others. In the human body it is most 
abimdant, and most nearly pure, in the serum of the blood. 
In all the forms in which it natur^ly occurs, it is com- 
bined with about six per cent, of fatty matter, phosphate 
of lime, chloride of sodium, and other saline substances. 
Its* most characteristic property is, that both in solution 
and in the half-solid state^in which it exists in white-of- 
egg, it is coagulated by hea% and in thus becoming solid, 
becomes insoluble in water. The temperature requyed 
for the coagulation of albumen is the higher the less 
the proportion of albumen in the solution submitted 
to heat. Serum and such strong solutions will begin to 
coagulate at frSm 150° to 1/0°, and these, when the 
heat is maintained, become almost solid and opaque. 

, But weak solutions require*a much higher temperature, 
even that of boiling, for their coagulation, and either only 
become .milky or oj^aline, or produced flocculi which are 
precipitated. 

Albumen, in the state in which it naturally occurs, ap- 
pears to be but little soluble in pure jrater, but is soluble 
in water containing a small proportion of alkali, such 
solutions it is probably combined chemically with the 
alkali ; it is precipitated from them by alcohol, nitric, and 
other mineral acids, by ferrocyanide of potassium (if before 
or after adding it the alkali combined with &e albumen* ^e 
neutralised), by bichloride of luercury, acetate of lead, and 
most metallic salts. 

^agulated albumen, i.e., albumeif made solid with heat, 
is soluble in ^olutiens of caustic alkali, and in acetic acid 
if it be long digested or boiled wit^ it- » With the md of 
heal, also, hjdssehlQrip dissolves aljbumcn pre- 
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viously coagulated, and the solution has a beautifid puiple 
or blue colors:. 

Fibrin is found most abundantiy in the blood and the 
more perfect portions of the lymph and chyle. It is very 
doubtful, however, whether fibrin, as such, exists in these 
fluids, — ^whether, that is to say, it is not itself formed at 
the moment of coagulation. (See Chapter on the Blood.) 

If a common clot of blood be pressed in fine linen while 
a stream, of water flows upon it, the whole of the blood- 
. colour is. gradually removed, and strings and various pieces 
remain of a soft, yet tough, elastic, and opaque- white sub- 
stance, which consist of fibrin, dnipure, with a mixture of 
fatty matter, lymph-corpuscles, shreds of the membranes 
of red blood-corpuscles, and some saline substances. Fibrin 
somewhat purer than this may be obtained, by stining blood 
while it coagulates, and collecting the shreds that attach 
themselves to the instrument, or by retarding the coagula- 
tion, and, while the red blood-corpuscles sink, collecting 
the fibrin unmixed with them. But in neither of these 
cases is the fibrin perfectly ptlre. 

Chemically, fibrin and albumen can scarcely be distin- 
guished ; the only difference apparently being that fibrin 
contains r5 more oxygen in every ICK) parts than albumen 
does. Mr. A. H. Smee has, indeed, apparently converted 
albumen into fibrin, by exposing a solution to the prolonged 
influenee of oxygen. Nearly all the changes, produced by 
various agents, in coagulated albumen, may be repeated 
with coagulated fibrin, with no greater differences of result 
than may be reasonably ascribed to the differences in the 
iqebhanical properties of the two substances. Of such dif- 
ferences, the principal are, that fibrin immersed in acetic 
acid swells up and becomes transparent like gelatin, while 
albumen xmdergoes ift> such apparent change; and that 
deutoxyde of hydrogen is decomposed whefi. in contact 
yifith coagulated ^bri:^, but not with albuonen. . 

Catein, which is said to«be albumen in combination with 
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soda, exists largely iu milk, and forms one of its moat im- 
portant constituents. * 

Syntonic is obtained from musculo tissue, both of the 
striated and organic kind. It_difiers from prdinaiy fibrin 
in several partioulars, especially in being less soluble in 
nitrate and carbonate of potash, and more soluble in dilute 
hydrochloric acid. 

Myosin is the substance which spontaneously coagulates 
in the juice of muscle. It is closely allied to syntonin ; 
indeed, in the act of solution in dilute acids, it is cpnverted 
intQ it. 

The per-centage compositipn of albumen, fibrin, gelatin, 
and chondrin, is thus given by Mulder 



• 

Albumen. 

Fibrin. 

Gelatin. 

Chondrin. 

Carbon . . ^ 

53-5 

527 

5040 

49 ‘97 

Hydrogen 

1 7 0 

6*9 

6*64 

^•63 

Nitrogen 

15-5 

^ 5*4 

18-34 

14*44 

Oxygen . . . 

22*0 

23 ‘5 

j- 24*26 

1 28-58 

Sulphur 

16 

1‘2 

1 6-38 

rjiosphorus 

0*4 , 

, 0-3 


j 

100*0 

lOO'O 

100*00 

100*00 


Homy Matter . — ^The substance of the. homy tissues, in- 
cluding tlie hair and nails (with whale-bone, hoofs, and 
horns), consists of an albuminous substance, with larger 
proportions of sulphur than albumen and fibrin contain. 
Hair contains lo per cent, and nails 6 to 8 per cent, of 
sulphur. 

The homy substances, to which Simon applied the name 
of keratin, are insoluble in water, alcohol, or ethpir ; soluble 
in caustic alkalies, and sulphuric, nitric, an^ hydrochloric 
acids ; and not precipitable from the* solution in acids .by 
ferrocyanide df potassium. 

Mucus, in some^of its forms, is felted to these homy 
substances, consisting, in great p%rt, of epithelium detached 
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from the surface of mucous membrane, and floating in a 
peculiar clear and viscid fluid". But under the name of 
mucus, several various substances are included of which 
some are morbid albuminous secretions containing mucus 
and pus-corpuscles, and others consist of*the fluid secretion 
variously altered, concentrated, dr diluted. Mucus contains 
an albuminous substance, termed mucin. It diflers from 
albumen chiefly in not containing sulphur. 

Pepf*ii?i and other albuminouR/(0r/7«t’yi/:s, as they are some- 
times cajled, will be described in connection with the secre- 
tions of wliich they are the active principles. And ^the 
various colouring matters, as of.^the blood, bile, &c., will be 
also considered with the fluids or tissues to which they 
belong. 

Besides the above-mentioned organic nitrogenous com- 
pounds, other substances are formed in the living body, 

^ chiefly by decomposition of nitrogenous materials of the 
food and of the tissues, which must be reckoned rather as 
temporary constituents than essential component parts of 
the body; although from the continual change, which is a 
necessary condition of life, they are ahvays to be found in 
greater or less amount. Exami)les of these are urea, uric, 
and hippuric acid, creatin, creatinin, leucin, and many 
others. 

Such are the chief organic substances of which the 
human body is composed. It must hot bo supposed, how- 
ever, that they exist naturally in a state approacliing that 
of chemical purity. All the fluids and tissues of the body 
appear to consist, chemically speaking, of mixtures of 
several of these principles, together with saline matters. 
Thus, for example, a piece of muscular flesh would yield 
fibrin, albumen, gelatin, fatty matters, salts , of soda, 
potash, lime, magnesia, iron, and other substances, such as 
creatin, which appear passing from the organic towards 
the inorganic stjate, ^ This mixture of substances may be 
explained in some measure by the existence of . many 
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different structures or tissues in the muscles ; the gelatin 
may be referred principally to the cellular tissue between 
the fibres, the fatty matter to the adipose tissue in the 
same position, and part of the albumen to the blood and 
the fluid by whujh the tissue is kept moist. But, beyond 
these general statements, little can be said of the mode in 
which the chemical compounds are united to form an 
organized structure ; or of how, in any organic body, the 
several incidental substances are combined with those 
which are essential. 

The inorganic matters which exist as such tn the human 
body are numerous. 

Water forms a large proportion, probably more than 
two-thirds of the weight of the whole body. 

Phosphorus occjirs in combination, — aj# in the neutral 
I)ho 8 phate of sodium in the blood and saliva, the acid 
phosphates of the muscles and urine, the basic phosphates 
of calcium and ipagnesium in the bones and teeth. 

Sulphur is present chiefly in the sulphocyanide of potas- 
sium of the saliva, and in t^e siilphates of the urine and 
sweat. 

A very small quantity of silica exists, according to 
Berzelius, in the urine, and, according to others, in the 
blood. Traces of it have also been found in bones, in hair, 
and in some other parts of the body. ' 

• Chlorine is abimdant in combination with sodium, potas- 
sium, and other bases in all parts, fluid as well as solid, of 
the body. A minute quantity of fluorine in combination 
with calcium has been found in the bones, teeth, and 
urine. 

Potassium and sodium are constituents of the blood and 
all the fluids, in various quantities and proportions. They 
exist in the form of chlorides, sulphates, and phosphates, 
and probably ,»al80, in combination with albumen, or certain 
organic acids. • Liebig, in his work on the Chemistry of 
Food, has shown {hat the juice expressed from muscular 
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flesh always contains a much larger proportion of potash- 
salts than of soda-salts ; while > in the blood and other ' 
fluids, except the milk, the latter salts always preponderate 
over the former; so that, for example, for every lOO parts 
of soda-salts in the blood of the chicken, ox, and horse, 
there are only 40' 8, 5 ’9, and9’5 parts of potash-salts; but 
for every lOO jjarts of soda-salts in their miiscles, there 
are 381, 279, and 285 parts of potash-salts. 

The sa,lts of calcium are by far the most abundant of the 
^earthy salts found in the human body. They exist in the 
lymph, chylel and blood, in combination with phosphoric; 
acid, the phosphate of calcium being probably held in sofu- 
tion by the presence of phosphate of sodium. Perhaps no 
tissue is wholly void of phosphate of calcium; but its 
especial seats arfe the bones and teeth, ^n which, together 
with carbonate and fluoride of calcium, it is deposited 
in minute granules, in a peculiar compound, named 
bone-earth, containing 51 ‘5 5 parts of lin?e, and 48’45 of 
phosphoric acid. Phosphate of calcium, probably the 
neutral phosphate, is also foijnd in the saliva, milk, bile, 
and most other secretions, and acid phosphate in the urine, 
and, according to Blondlot, in the gastric fluid. 

Magnesium appears to be always associated with calcium, 
but its proportion is much smaller, except in the juice 
expressed from muscles, in the ashes of which magnesia 
preponderates over lime. 

The. especial place of iron is in the hmmo-globin, the 
colouring-matter of the blood, of which a further account will 
be given with the chemistry of the blood. Peroxyde of iron 
is -found, in very small quantities, in the ashes of bones, 
muscles, and many tissues, and in lymph and chyle, 
albumen of serum, flbrin, bile, and other fluids ; and 
a salt- of iron, iirobably a phosphate, exists in consider- 
able quantity in the hair, black pigmei\|;> and other 
deeply coloured epithelial or homy substances. 

Aluminium, Manganese, ^Copper, and Lead . — It seems most 
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likely that in the human body, copper, manganeshim, alumi- 
nium, and lead are merely accidental elements, which, being 
taken in minute quantities with the food, and not excreted 
at once with the fmces, are absorbed and deposited in some 
tissue or organ, •of which, however, they form no necessary 
part. In the same manner, arsenic, being absorbed, muy 
be deposited in the liver and other parts. 


CHAPTER III. 

STIITJCTUKAI. COMrOSITION OF THE HUMAN BODY. 

Tn the investigation of the structural composition of the 
human body, it will be well to consider in the first place, 
what are the simplest anatamical elements which enter 
into its formation, and then proceed to examine those 
more complicated tissues which are produced by their 
iinion. 

It may be premised, that in all the living parts of 
all living things, animal and vegetable, there is in- 
vaSriably to be discovered, entering into the formation of 
their anatomical elements, a greater or less, amount of a 
spbstance, which, in chemical composition and genera 
characters, is indistinguishable from albximen. As it exists, 
in a living tissue or organ, it difibrs essentially from mer» 
albumen in the fact of its possessing the power of growth, 
development, and the like ; but in chemical composition it 
is identical with it. 

This albuminous substance has received various names 
according to the structures in which it* Jjas been found, and 
the theory of its nature and uses which may have pre- 
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sented itself most strongly to the minds of its observers. 
In the bodies of the lowest animals, as the llhizopoda or 
Gregarinida, of which it forms the greater portion, it has 
been called ^^sarcode,^' from its chemical resemblance to the 
flesh of the higher animals. When discovered in vegetable 
cells, and supposed to be the prime agent in their con- 
struction, it was termed protoplasm.’’ As the presumed 
formative matter in animal tissues it was called ^‘blastema 
and, with the belief that wherever found, it alone of all 
’ matter's has to do with generation and nutrition. Dr. Beale 
has surnamed it germinal matter.’^ 

So far as can be discovered, there is no difference in 
chemical composition between the protoplasm of one part or 
organism and that of another. The movements which can 
be seen in certain vegetable cells apparently belong to a sub- 
stance which is identical in composition with that which 
constitutes the greater portion of the bodies of the lowest 
animals, and which is present in greater “or less qtiantity 
in all the living parts of the highest. So much appears 
to be a fact ; — that in all living parts there exists an albu- 
minous substance, in which in favourable cases for observa- 
tion in vegetable and the lower animal organisms, there 
can be noticed certain phenomena which are not to be 
accounted for by physical impressions from without, but 
are the result of inherent properties we call vital. For 
example, if a hair of the Tradescantia Virginica, or of 
many other plapts, be examined under the microscope, 
there is seen in each individual cell a movement of the pro- 
toplasmic contents in a certain definite direction around the 
interior of the cell. Each cell is a closed sac or bag, and its 
contents are therefore quite cut off from the direct influence 
of any motive power from without. The motion of the 
particles, moreover, m a circuit around the interior of the 
cell, precludes the notion of its being due to any other 
than those moleculer changes which we call vital. Again, 
in the lowest animals, whose bodies resemble more than 
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an3H;liing else a minute mass of jelly, and whicli appear 
to be made up almost soltely of tbia albuminous protoplasm, 
there are movements in correspondence with the needs of 
the organism, whether with respect to seizing food 
or any other purpose, which are unaccountable accord 
ing to any known physical laws, and can only be called 
vital. In many, too, there is a kind of molecular cur- 
rent, exactly resembling that which is seen in a vegetable 
cell. . . 

In the higher animals, phenomena such as these -are sq 
subordinate to the more complex manifestations of life that 
they are apt to be overlool^ed ; but they exist nevertheless. 
The mere nutrition of each,part of the body in man or in 
the higher animals, is performed after a fashion whi^h is 
strictly analogous to that which holds good in the case of 
a vegetable cell, or a rhizopod ; or, in other words, the 
life of each anatomical element in a complex structure, 
like the humai* body, resembles very closely the life of 
what in the lowest organisms constitutes the whole being. 
For example, the thin scaly covering or epidermis, which 
forms the outer part of a man’s skin, is made up of minute 
cells, which, when living, are composed in part of pro- 
toplasm, and which are continually wearing away and 
being replaced by new similar elements from beneath ; 
and this process of quick waste and repair could only take 
place under the very complex conditions of nutrition which 
exist in man. One working part of the organism of an 
animal is so inextricably interwoven with that of another, 
that any want or defect in one, is soon or immediately felt 
by the whole ; and the epidermis, which only subserves ,a 
mechanical function, would be altered very soon by any 
defect in the more essential parts concerned in circulation, 
respiration, &c. But if we- take simply the life-history 
of one of the smal^ cells which constitute the epidermis, 
we find that it absorbs nourishment &om the parts around, 
grows, and developes in a mannq^r analogous to that which 
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belongs to a cell which constitutes part of a vegetable 
structure, or even a cell which by itself forms an indepen- 
dent being. 

llemembering, however, the invariable presence of a 
living albuminous matter or protoplasm of apparently 
identical composition in all living tissues, animal and 
vegetable, wo must not forget that its relations to the 
parts with which it is incorporated are still very doubtfully 
known; and all theories concerning it must be considered 
only tentative and of uncertain stability. 

Among the anatomical elements of the human body, 
some appear, even with the help of the best microscopic ap- 
paratus, perfectly uniform and, simple: they show no trace 
of structure, i.e., of being composed of definitely arranged 
dissimilar parts." These are named structureless, or 

amorphous substances. Such is the simide membrane which 
forms the walls of most primary cells, of the finest gland- 
ducts, and of the sarcolemma of muscular Shvo ; and such 
is the membrane enveloping the vitreous humour of the 
eye. Such also, having a dimly granular appearance, 
but no really granular structure, is the intercellular sub- 
stance of the so-called hyaline cartilage. 

In the parts which present determinate structure, 
certain primary forms may be distinguished, which, by 
their various modifications and modes of combination make 
uj) the tissues and organs of the body. Such are, i. 6rrU- 
nules or molecules, the simplest and minutest of the primary 
forms. They are particles of various sizes, from immeasur- 
able minuteness to the io,OCX)th of an inch in diameter; of 
various and generally uncertain composition, but usually 
so affecting light transmitted through them, that at dif- 
ferent focal distances their centre, or margin, or whole 
substance, appears black. From this character, as well as 
from their low specific gravity (for in nylcroscopic examina- 
tions they alwayTs ^|)pear lighter than ^ water), and from 
their solubility in ether when they can be favourably 
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tested, it is probable that most granules are formed of 
*fatty or oily matter ; or,» since they do not coalesce as 
minute drops of oil would, tliat they are particles of oil 
coated over with albumen deposited on them from the 
fluid in which they float. In any fluid that is not too 
viscid, they exhibit the phenomenon of mohcidar motion, 
shaking and vibrating incessantly, and sometimes moving 
through the fluid, i>robably, in great measure, under the 
influence of external vibration. 

• • 

Granules may be either free, as in milk, chyle, ,milky^ 
serum, yelk-substance, and most tissues cofitaining cells 
with granules ; or enclosed^ as are the granules in 
nerve-corpuscles, gland-cells, and epithelium-cells, the 
pigment granules in the pigmentum nigrum and me- 
dullary substance^ of the hair ; or imbedHed, as are the 
granules of phosphate and carbonate of lime, in bones 
and teeth. 

2. Nuclei, or c^tohlasts (fig. I, &), appear to be the simplest 
elementary structures, next to granules. They were thus 
named in accordance with the hypothesis that they are 
always connected with cells, or tissues formed from cells, 
and that in the development of these, each nucleus is the 
germ or centre around which the cell is formed. The 
hypothesis is only partially true, but the terms based on it 
are too familiarly accepted to make it advisable to change 
them till some more ex^ict and comprehensive theory is 
formed. 

Of the corpuscles called nuclei some are minute cellules 
or vesicles, with walls formed of simple membrane, enclos- 
ing often one or more particles, like minute granules, 
called nucleoli (fig. I, c). Other nuclei, again, appear to 
be simply small masses of protoplasm, with no trace of 
vesicular structure. 

One of th€b most general characters of the nucleus, and 
the most useful in microscopic examainations, is, that it is 
neither dissolved nor made transparent by acetic acid, but 
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acquires, when that fluid is in contact with it, a darker and 
more distinct outline. It is commonly, too, the part of the 
mature cell which is capable of being stained by an ammo- 
niacal solution of carmine — ^the test, it may be remarked, 
by which, according to Dr. Beale, protoplasm or germinal 
matter may be always known. 

Nuclei may be either free or attached. Free nuclei are 
such as either float in fluid, like those in some of the secre- 
tions, which appear to be derived from the secreting cells of 
the glands, or lie loosely embedded in solid substance, as in 
the grey matter of the brain and spinal cord, and most 
abundantly in some quickly-growing tumours. Attached 
nuclei are either closely imbedded in homogeneous pellucid 
substance, as in rudimental cellular tissue ; or are fixed on 
the surface of fibres, as on those of organic muscle and 
organic nerve-fibres ; or are enclosed in cells, or in tissues 
formed by the extension or junction of cells. Nuclei en- 
closed in cells appear to be attached to theoinner surface of 
the cell- wall, projecting into the cavity. Their position in 
relation to the centre or axis qf the cell is uncertain ; often 
when the cell lies on a fiat or broad surface, they appear 
central, as in blood corpuscles, epithelium-cells, whether 
tesselated or cylindrical ; but, perhaps, more often their 
position has no regular relation to the centre of the cell. 
In most instances, each cell contains only a single nucleus ; 
but in cartilage, especially when it is growing or ossifying, 
two or more nuclei in each cell are common ; and the deve- 
lopment of new cells is often efiected by a division or mul- 
tiplication of nuclei in the cavity of a parent cell ; as in the 
primary blood-cells of the embryo in the germinal vesicle, 
and others. 

When cells extend and coalesce, so that their walls form 
tubes or sheaths, the nuclei commonly remain attached to 
the inner surface of the wall. Thus they are seen imbedded 
in the walls of the minutest capillary blood-vessels of, for 
example, the retina^ and brain; in the sarcolemma of 
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transversely striated muscular fibres ; and in minute gland- 
^tubes. 

Nuclei are most commonly oval or round, and do not 
generally conform themselves to the diverse shaj)os whic h 
the cells assuma; they are altogether less variable ele- 
ments, even in regard to size, than the cells are, of whicli 
fact one may see a good example in the uniformity of the 
nuclei in cells so multiform as those of epithelium. But 
sometimes they appear to be developed into filaments, 
elongating themselves and becoming solid, and uniting^ 
end to end for greater length, or by lateral branches to 
form a network. So, according to Ilenle, are formed the 
filaments of the striated and fenestrated coats Jof arteries ; 
and, according to Beale, the so-called connective tissue cor- 
puscles are to b^ considered branched fiuclei, formed of 
protoplasm or germinal matter. 

3. Cells .- — The word cell ’’ of course implies strictly a 
hollow body, aitd the term was a sufficiently good one 
when all so-called cells were considered to be small bags 
with a membranous envelope, and more or less liquid 
contents. Many bodies, however, which are still called 
cells do not answer to this descrij)tion, and the term, there- 
fore, if taken in its literal signification, is very apt to lead 
astray, and, indeed, very frequently does so. It is too 
widely used, however, to be given up, at least for the 
present, and we must therefore consider the term to indi- 
cate, either a membranous closed bag with more or less liquid 
contents, and almost always a nucleus \ or a small semi- 
solid mass of protoplasm, with no more definite boundary- 
wall than such as has been formed by a condensation of* its 
outer layers, but with, most commonly, a small granular 
substance in the centre, called, as in the first place, a 
nucleus. In both cases the nucleus may contain a nucleolus. 
Fat cells (fig^ 1 1 Me examples of the first kind of cells ; 
white blood-corpuscles (fig. 26) of the second. 

The cell- wall, when there is ^ one, never presents any 
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appearance of structure : it appears '’sometimes to be an 
albuminous substance ; sometimes a horny matter, as in 
thick and dried cuticle. In almost all cases (the dry cells of 
homy tissue, perhaps, alone excepted) the cell- wall is made 
transparent by acetic acid, which also pesuetrates into the 
interior and distends it, so that it can hardly be discerned. 
But in such cases the cell-wall is usually not dissolved ; it 
may be brought into view again by merely neutralizing 
the acid with soda or potash, 

Tlie simplest shape of cells, and that which is probably 
the normal shape of the primary cell, is oval or spheroidal, 
as in cartilage-cells and lymph-corpuscles •, but in many in- 
stances they are flattened and discoid, as in the red blood- 
ciorpuscles (fig. 26) or scale-like, as in the epidermis and 
tesselated epithelium (fig. 2). By mutual pressure they 
may become many-sided, as are most of the pigment-cells 
of the choroidal pigmentum nigrum (fig. 12), and those 
in close -textured adipose tissue ; they may«assume a conical 
or cylindriform or prismatic shape, as in the varieties of 
cylinder-epithelium (fig. 4); pr be caudate, as in certain 
bodies in the spleen ; they may send out exceedingly fine 
luocesses in the form of vibratile cilia (fig. 6), or larger 
I)rocesse8, with which they become stellate, or variously 
caudate, as in some of the ramified pigment-cells of the 
choroid coat of the eye (fig. 13). 

The contents of all living cells, including the nucleus, atre 
formed in a greater or less degree of protoplasm, — ^less as 
the cell grows older. But, besides, cells contain matters 
almost infinitely various, according to the position, office, 
and age of the cell. In adipose tissue they are the oily 
matter of the fat; in gland-cells, the contents are the 
proper substance of the secretion, bile, semen, &c., as the 
case may be ; in pigment-ceUs they are the pigment-gra- 
nules that give the colour; and in the ^numerous instances 
in which the ceU-contents can be neither seen because they 
are pellucid, nor tested because of their minute quantity. 
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they are yet, probably, peculiar in each tissue, and con- 
stitute the greater part o# the proper substance of each. 
Commonly, when the contents are pellucid, they contain 
granules which float in, them ; and when water is added 
and the contents are diluted, the granules display an active 
molecular movement within the cavity of the cell. Such 
a movement may be seen by adding water' to mucus-, or 
grantilation-corpuscles, or to those of lymph. In a few 
cases, the whole cavity of the cell is filled with gremules : 
it is so in yelk-cells and milk-corpuscles, in the .large 
diseased corpuscles often found among the •products of 
inflammation, and in some cells when they are the seat of 
extreme fatty degeneration. ^All cells containing abundant 
granules appear to be either lowly organized, as for nutri- 
ment, e.ij., yelk-cejls, or degenerate, e.g., gpranule-cells of 
inflammation, or of mucus. The peculiar contents of cells 
may be often observed to accumulate first around or di- 
rectly over the nty^lei, as in the cells of black pigment, in 
those of melanotic tumours, and in those of the liver during 
the retention of bile. , 

Intercellular substance is the material in which, in certain 
tissues, the cells are imbedded. Its quantity is very 
variable. In the finer epithelia, especially the columnar 
epithelium on the mucous membrane of the intestines, it 
can be just seen filling the interstices of the close-set cells ; 
hete it has no appearance of structure. In cartilage and 
bone, it forms a large portion of the whole substance of 
the tissue, and is either homogeneous and finely granular 
(fig. 14), or osseous, or, as in fibro-cartilage, resembles fine 
fibrous tissue (fig. 15). In some cases, the cells are very 
loosely connected with the intercellular substance, and may 
be nearly separated from it, as in fibro-cartilage ; bu,t in 
some their walls seem amalgamated with it. 

The foregoing may be regarded as the simplest, and the 
nearest to the primary forms assumed in the organization 
of animal matter ; as the states ipto which this passes in 
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becoming a solid tissue living or capable of life. By the 
further development of tissue thus far organized, higher or 
secondary forms are produced, which it will be siifhcient in 
this j)la(‘-e merely to enumerate. Such are, 

4. Filaments y or fibrils, — ^I'hreads of exceeding fineness, 

from inch upwards. Such filaments are 

cylindriform, as are those of the striated muscular and 
the fibro-cellular or areolar tissue (fig. 8) ; or flattened, as 
are those of the organic muscles. Filaments usually lie 
in parallel fasciculi, as in muscular and tendinous tissues ; 
but in some instances are matted or reticular with branches 
and intercommunication, as arc the filaments of the middle 
coat, and of the longitudinally -fibrous coat of arteries ; and 
in other instances, are spirally wound, or very tortuous, as 
in the common* fibro-cellular-tissue (fig..^). 

5 . Fibres in the instancies to which tlie name is commonly 
applied are larger than filaments or fibrils, but are by no 
essential general character distinguished -from them. The 
flattened band-like fibres of the coarser varieties of organic 
muscle or elastic tissue (fig. To) are the simplest examples 
of this form ; the toothed fibres of the crystalline lens are 
more complex ; and more compound, so as hardly to permit 
of being classed as elementary forms, are' the striated mus- 
cular fibres, which consist of bundles of filaments enclosed 
in separate membranous sheaths, and the cerebro-spinal 
nerve-fibres, in which similar sheaths enclose apparently 
two varieties of nerve substance. 

6. Tubules are formed of simple, or structureless mem- 
brane, such as the investing sheaths of striated muscular 
and cerebro-spinal nerve-fibres, and the basement mem- 
brane or proper wall of the ^ne ducts of secreting glands ; 
or they may be formed, as in the case of the minute capil- 
lary lymph and blood-vessels, by the apposition, edge to 
edge, .in a single layer, of variously shaped^ flattened cells 
(fig. 48). 

With these simple materials, the yaxious parts of the 
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body are built up ; the more elementary tissues being, so 
to si^eak, first compounded of them; while these again 
are variously mixed and interwoven to form more intricate 
combinations. Thus are constructed epithelium and its 
modifications, connective tissue, fat, cartilage, bone, the 
fibres of muscle and nerve, etc. ; and these again, with the 
more simple structures before mentioned, are used as mate- 
rials wherewith to form arteries, veins, and lymphatics, 
secreting and vascular glands, lungs, heart, liver, and other 
I)art8 of the body. 


CHAPTER IV. ^ 

stuxtcture or the elementary tissues. 

Epithelium. 

One of the simplest of the elementary structures of which 
the human body is made up, is that which has received the 
name of Epithelium. Composed of nucleated cells which are 
arranged most commonly in the form of a continuous 
membrane, it lines the free surfaces both of the inside and 
ouiJside of the body, and its varieties, with one exception, 
liave been named after the shapes which the individual 
(^ells in different X)arts assume. Classified thus. Epithelium 
Xiresents itself under four principal forms, the characters 
of each of which are distinct enough in well-marked e:^- 
amjdes ; but when, as frequently happens, a continuous 


* The following Chapter, containing an outline-description of the 
elementary tissue^, has l>een inserted for the convenience of students. 
For a much fuller and^ better account, the feader maybe referred to 
l)r. Sharpey’s admirable descriptions in Quain’s Anatomy. 
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surface possesses at different parts two or more different 
epitlielia, there is a very graduai transition from one to tlie 
other. 

I. The first and most common variety is the squamous 
or tesselated epithelium (figs, i and 2), JSvhich is composed 
of flat, oval, roundish, or polygonal nucleated cells, of 
various size, arranged in one, or in many sui)erposed 
layers. Arranged in several superposed layers this form of 


Fig. . Fig. 2.t 



eintholium covers the skin, where it is called the Ejridermis , 
and is spread over the mouth, pharynx, and oesophagus, 
the conjunctiva covering the eye, the vagina, and entrance 
of the urethra in both sexes ; while, as a single layer the 
same kind of epithelium linos the interior of most of tlie 
serous and synovial sacs, and of the heart, blood-vessfils, 
and lymph-vessels. 

2. Another variety of epithelium named spheroidal, from 
the usually mpre or less rounded outline of the cells com- 


* Fig. I. Fragment of epithelium from a serous membrane (peri- 
toneum) ; nuignilied 410 diameters, a. cell ; h. nucleus ; c, nucleuli 
(rlenlc). 

t Fig. 2. Epithelium scales from the inside of the mouth ; magnified 
260 diameters (llenle). 
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•posing it {dy fig. 3), is found chiefly lining the interior of ' the 
difbts of the coiapound glands, and more or less completely 
filling the small sacculations or acini, in which they ter- 
minate. It commonly indeed occupies the true secreting 
parts of all glands, i^nd hence is sometimes called glandular 
ei>ithelium (6, c, and d, fig. 3). Often, from mutual pressure, 

Fig. 3.* 



the cells acquire a polygonal outline. From the fact, how- 
ever, of the term spheroidal epithelium being a generic one 
for almost all gland-cells, the shapes and sizes of the cells 
composing this variety of epithelium are, as might be ex- 
pected, very diverse in different parts of the body. 

3. The third variety is the cylindrical or columnar 


* Fig. 3. Tlic gastric glands of the human stomach (magnified), 
a, dee]) part of a pyloric gastric gland {from Kdlliker) ; the cylindrical 
epithelium is traceable to the ca^cal extremities. 6 and c, cardiac 
gastric glands (from Allen Thomson) ; b, vertical section of a small 
portion of the nmco\is membrane with the glands magnihed 30 diameters ; 
c, deej)er portion of one of the glands, magiiilieJl 65 diameters, showing 
a slight division ofHho tubes, and a sacculated appearance produced by 
the large glandular cells within them ; d, cellulaT elements of the cardiac 
glands magnified 250 diameters. 
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epithelium (figs. 4 and 5), which extends from the cardiac 
orifice of the stomach along ^ the whole of the digestive 
canal to the anus, and lines the principal gland-ducts which 


Fig. 4.* 



open upon the mucous surface of this tract, sometimes 
throughout their whole extent {a, fig. 3), but in some cases 
only at the part nearest to the orifice (6 and c). It is also 


Fig. S-t 



found in the gall-bladder and in the greater portion of the 
urethra, and in some other parts, as the duct of the pai'otid 
gland and of the testicle. It is composed of oblong cells 
closely packed, and placed perpendicularly to the surface 
they cover, their deeper or attached extremities being most 


* Fig. 4. Cylindrical epithelium from intestinal villus of a rabbit ; 
magnified 300 diameters (from Kbllikcr). 

t Fig. 5. Cylinders of the intestinal epithelium (after Henle): — 
B. from the jejunum ; c. cylinders of the intestinal epithelium as 
seen when looking on their free extremities j D. ditto, as seen on a 
transverse section of a* villus. 
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commonly smaller that those which are free, hiach of sxnh 
cells encloses, at nearly mid distance Let ween its base and 
ai>ex, a flat nucleus with nucleoli (n, fijj. 5) ; the nuclei 
l)eing* arranged at such heights in contiguous colls as not 
to interfere with each other by mutual jiressure. 

4 . The fourth variety of epithelium colls, usually 
cylindrical^ but occasionally of some other shajH 3 , are i)ro- 
vided at their free extremities with several fine pellucid 
pliant processes or cilia (hgs. 6 and 7 ). This form^of epi- 
thelium lines the whole respiratory tract of mucous . mom- 
brqjae and its prolongations. It occurs also in some parts 


Fhj. 6 * Fif. 7 t 



of the generative apparatus in the male, lining the vami 
cfferentla of the testicle, and their prolongatioms as far as 
the lower end of the epididymis ; and, in flie female com- 
mencing about the middle of the neck of the uterus, and ex- 
tending to the fimbriated extremities of the Fallopian tubes,, 
and for a short distance along the peritoneal surface of tho 
latter. A tesselated epithelium, with scales partly (iovered 
with cilia, lines, in great part, the interior of the cereb;^'al 
ventricles. 

If a portion of ciliary mucous membrane from a living qr 
recently dead animal be moistened and examined with a* 
microscoi)e, the cilia are observed to be in constant motion, 

* Fig. 6. Spheroidal ciliated cells from the mouth of the frog ; 
magnified 300 diiifiielers fSharpoy). 

+ Fig. 7. Columnar ^dliated cpithcdium^cfetl^from the human nasal 
membrane \ magnified 300 diameters (Sharpey). 

n 
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moving continually backwards and forwards, and alter- 
nately rising and falling with a lasliing or fanning 
movement. The appearance is not unlike that of the 
waves in a field of corn, or swiftly running and rippling 
water. The general result of their mc^vements is to pro- 
du(^e a continuous current in a determinate direction, and 
this direct ion is invariably the same on the same surface, 
being usually in the case of a cavity towards its external 
orilice. . 

Uaes , of Epitheliiim. — The various kinds of epithelium 
serve one general purpose, namely, that of protecting, ^and 
at the same time rendering smooth, the surfaces on which 
they are i>laccd. * But each, also, discharges a special office 
iri relation to the particular function of the membrane on 
which it is placed. ' 

In mucous and synovial membranes it is highly probable 
that the epitlielium-c^ells, whatever be their forms and what- 
ever their other functions, are the orgjl^is in which by a 
regular procciss of elaboration and secretion, su(*li as will bo 
afterwards described, mucti^ and synovial fluid are formed 
and discharged. (See chapter on Secretion.) 

Ciliated epithelium has another superadded function. " By 
moans of the current set up by its cilia in the air or fluid 
in contact with them, it is enabled to propel tlie fluids 
or minute particles of solid matter, which como within' 
the range of its influence, and aid in their expulsion 
from the body. In the respiratory tract of mucous mem- 
brane the current set up in the air may also assist in 
the diffusion and change of gases, on which the due 
(teration of the blood depends. In the Fallopian tube 
the direction of the current excited by the cilia is towards 
the cavity of the uterus, and may thus be of service in 
aidiiig the progress of the ovum. Of the pur]:)oses served 
by the cilia wdiich line the ventricles , of the brain nothing 
is known. , 

The nature of ciliary motion and the circumstances hj 
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which it is influenced will be considered hereafter. (See 
chapter on Motion.) 

Epithelium is devoid of blood-vessels, and lymphatics. 
The cells composing it are nourished by absorption of 
nutrient matter from the tissues on which they rest ; and 
as they grow old they are cast off and replaced by new cells 
from beneath. 

Areolar, Cellular, or Connective Tissue, 

This tissue, which has received various name^ according 
to the qualities which seemed most important to the authors 
wlio have described it, is met with in some form or other in 
every region of the body ; the areolar tissue of one dis- 
trict being, directly or indirectly, continuous with that (#f 

Fifj. S.* 



all others. In most parts of the body this structure 
contains fat, but the quantity of the latter is very variable, 
and in some few regions it is absent altogether (p. 38). 


^ Fi". 8. Filaments (Jf areolar tissue, in largtit and smaller bundles, 
as seen under a magnifying power of 400 diameters (Sharpey). 

n 2 
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Probably no nerves are distributed to areolar tissue itself, 
although they pass through it to other structures; and 
although blood-vessels are supplied to it, yet they are 
sparing in quantity, if we except those destined for the fat 
which is held in its meshes. 

Under the microscope areolar tissue seems composed of 
a mesh-work of fine fibres of two kinds. The first, which 
makes up the greater part of -the tissue, is formed of very 
fine ■<\fljite structureless fibres, arranged closely in bands and 
bundles, of wave-like ajipearance when not stretched out, 
and crossing and intersecting in all directions (fig. .8). pThe 
second kind, or the yellow elastic fibre (fig. lo), has a much 


Fig, 9 * 



sharper and darker outline, and is not arranged in bundles, 
but intimately mingled with the first variety, as more Or 
less separate and well-defined fibres, which twist among and 
‘around the bundles of white filaments (fig. 9). Sometimes 

* 9, Magnified view of areolar tissues (from different parts) 

treated with acetic acid. The white filaments are no longer seen, and 
the yellow or elastic fibres with the nuclei, CQmo into view. At c, 
elastic fibres wind rouiid a bundle of white fibres, which, by the effect 
of the acid, is swollAi out between the turn^. Some connective tissue 
corjiuscles are indistinctly«representcd*in c (Shariiey). 
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the yellow fibres divide at their ends and ahastomose with 
e^ch other by means of the*branches. Among the fibrous 
parts of areolar or connective tissue are little nuclear 
bodies of various shapes, called connective-tisme corpuscles 
(fig. 9, 6\), some of which are prolonged at various points 
of their outline into small i)rocesses which meet and join 
others like them proceeding from their neighbours. 

The chief functions of areolar tissue seem to consist in 
the investment and meclianical support of various parts, 
and as a connecting bond between such structures as may 
need it. The connective-tissue corpuscles, wliith, accord- 
ing* to Beale, are small branched particles of germinal 
matter or protoplasm, probalA^ minister to the nutrition of 
the texture in wdiich they are seated. 

In various parts ^of the body, 
each of the two constituents of 
areolar tissue whi(ih have been 
just mentioned, n^ay exist sepa- 
rately, or nearly so. Tlius ten- 
dons, fascim, and the like more 
or less inelastic structures, • are 
formed almost exclusively of the 
wliite fibrous tissue, arranged ac- 
cording to the purpose required, 
either in parallel bundles or 
membraneous meshes ; wdiile the 
yellow elastic fibres are found to 
make up almost alone such elas- 
tic structures as the vocal cords, 
the ligamenta subflava, etc., and 
to enter largely into the composition of the blood-vessels, 
the trachea, the lungs, and many other parts of the body. 


Fig, lo. 



* Fig, lo. Elastic fij^res from the ligamenta subflava, maguifiod 
about 200 diameters (Sliarpey). 
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Adipose Tissue. 

In almost all regions of the human body a larger or 
smaller quantity of adipose or fatty tissue is present; the 
chief exceptions being the subcutaneous tissue of the eye- 
lids, penis and scrotum, the nympha) and the cavity of 
the cranium. Adipose tissue is also absent tfom the sub- 
stance of many organs, as the lungs, liver and others. 

Fatty matter, not in 1:he form of a distinct tissue, is also 
widely present in the body, as the fat of the liver and 
brain, df the blood and chjde, etc. 

Adipose tissue is almost always found seated in areolar 
tissue, and forms in its meslies little masses of unequal 
size and irregular shape, to which the term, lobules, is 
commonly applied. Under the microscope it is found to 

Flif. ii.* 



consist essentially of little vesicles or cells about ^ J ^rth or 
th of an inch in diameter, each composed of a struc- 
tureless and colourless membrane or bag, filled with fatty 
matter which is liquid during life, but in part solidified 
after death. A nucleus is always present in some part or 
other of the cell-walT; but in the ordinary condition of the 

* Fig. II, A small bluster of fat-cells; magnified 150 diameters 
(Shaipey). 
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cell it is not easily or always visible. The ultimate cells are 
held together by capillary^ blood-vessels ; while the little 
(dusters tlius formed are grouped into small masses, and 
held so, in most cases, by areolar tissue. The oily matter 
contained in the cells is composed chiefly of the compounds 
of fatty a(iids with glycerin, which are named olein, stearin, 
andpalmitin. 

It is doubtful whether lymphatics or nerves are supplied 
to fat, although both pass through it on their way to other 
structures. . * * 

Among the uses of fat, these seem to be the thief: — 

f. It serves as a store of combustible matter which 
may be re-absorbed into fbe blood when occasion re- 
quires, and being burnt, may help to preserve the heat of 
the body. ^ 

2. That x)art of the fat which is situate beneath the skin 
must, by its want of conducting jiower, assist in X)reventing 
undue waste of the heat of the body by escaj)e from the 
surface. 

3. As a packing material, fat serves very admirably to 
fill uj) si)aces, to form a soft and yielding yet elastic mate- 
rial wherewith to wrap tender and delicate structures, or 
form a bed with like qualities on which such structures 
may lie, unendangered by jiressure. As good examj)les of 
situations in which fat serves such jmrposes may be men- 
tioned the j)alm8 of the hands, and soles of the feet, and 
the orbits. 

4. I9. the long bones, fatty tissue, in the form known as 
marrow, serves to fill up the medullary canal, and to suji- 
port the small blood-vessels which are distributed from, it 
to the inner part of the substance of the bone. 

Pigment, 

In various parts of the body there exists a considerable 
quantity of dark pigmentary matter,. e,g.^ in the choroid 
coat of the eye, at* the back of the ifis, in the skin, etc. 
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In all these cases the dark colour is due to the presence of 
so-called pigment-cells. 

Pigment-cells are for the most part polyhedral (fig. 12) 
or spheroidal, although sometimes they have irregiilai* 
processes, as shown in fig. 13. The cell- wall itself is 
colourless, — the dark tint being produced by small dark 
granules heaped closely together, and more or less con- 
cealing the nucleus, itself colourless, which each cell 
contains. The dark tint of the skin, in those of dark com- 
plexion ' and in the cdloured races, is seated chiefly in the 



epidermis, and depends on the presence of j>igment-cells, 
which, excei)t in the presence of the dark granules in their 
interior, closely resemble the colourless colls with M-hicdi 
they are mingled. The pigment-cells are situate chiefly in 
the deep layer of the epidermis, or the so-called rete 
mucosuMi^ (See chajoter on the Skin.) 


* Fig. 12. Pigiiiont-cells from the choroid ; maginficd 370 diameters 
\IIenle). A, cells still cohering, seen on their surface ; a, nucleus 
indistinctly soon. In the other cells the nucdcus is concealed by the 
pigment granules. B, two cells seen in profile ; a, the outer or posterJor 
part containing scarcely any pigment. 

t f'ig"- 13 - Ramified pigment cells, from the tissi^e of the choroid 
coat of the eye ; magnified 350 diameters (after Kolliker). a, coljs with 
pigment 5 &, colourless fasiform cells. 
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Tlie pigmentary matter is a very insoluble compound 
(Tf carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen and 03^gen, — the carbon 
largely predominating ; besides, there is a small quantity 
of saline matter. 

The uses of pigment in most j^arts of the body are not 
clear. In tlio eyeball it is evidently intended for the 
absorption of superfluous rays of light. 

Cartilage, 

Cartilage or gristle exists in different forms *in the 
human body, and has been classified under two chief 
heads, namely, temporary and cartilage ; the 

former term being applied to that kind of cartilage which, 
ill tlie foetus and in young subjects, is destined to be con- 
verted into bone. ^ The varieties of pernfanent cartihi^e 
have been arranged in three classes, namely, tlie cellular^ 
the hyaline j and the fibrous cartilages, — the last-named, 
beingv again Ciy[iable of subdivision into two kinds, 
namely, elastic or yellow cartilage, and the so-called fihro- 
cartilage. 

Elastic cartilage, however, contains fibres, and fibro- 
cartilage is more or less elastic ; it will be well, therefore, 
for distinction’s sake to term those two kinds white fibro- 
cartibige and yellow fibro -cartilage respectively. 

1 he accompaindng table represents the classification of 
the varieties of cartilage : — 

I. Tcinporfiry. ’ 

{ White fibro-cartilage. 

Y el low libro-eartilage. 

Ail kinds of cartilage are composed of cells imbedded 
in a substance called the matrix : and the apparent 
difierences of structure met with in the various kinds of 
cartilage are more due to diflferences in the character of 
the matrix than of ‘^e cells. Amoqg the latter, however, 
there is also considerable diversity of form and size. 


S A. Cellular 
L. Plyaliiio 

C. Filirou.s 
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With the exception of the articular varietj’', cartilage is 
invested by a thin but tough and firm fibrous membranfe 
called the perichondrium. On the surface of the articular 
cartilage of the foetus, the perichondrium is represented by 
a film of epithelium ; but this is gradually worn away up 
to the margin, of the articular surfaces, when by use the 
parts begin to suffer' friction. 

I . Cellular cartilage may be readily obtained from the ex- 
ternal ear of rats, mice, or other small mammals. It is ciom- 
posed almost entirely of cells (hence its name), with little 
or no matrix. The latter, when present, consists of very fine 
fibres, which twine about the cells in various directions and 
enclose them in a kind of network. The cells are packed 
very closely together, — so much so that it is not easy in all 
eafees to make out the fine fibres often eij^circling them. 

Cellular cartilage is found in the human subject, only 

in early foetal life, when it 
constitutes ^he Chorda dor- 
salis, (See chapter on Genera- 
■ tion.) 

2. Hyaline cartilage is met 
wdth largely in the human 
body, — investing the articular 
ends of bones, and forming 
ihe costal cartilages, the nasal 
(jartilages, and those of the 
larynx, vdth the exception of 
the epiglottis and cornicula 
laryngis. Like other cartilages it is composed of cells 
inibedded in ei matrix (fig. 1 4). 

* Fig, 14. A thin layer peeled off from the surface of the cartilage 
of the head of the humehis, showing flattened groups of cells. The 
shrunken cell-bodies are distinctly seen, but the limitls of the capsular 
cavities, where they adjoin one another, are but faintly indicated. 
Magnified 400 diameters^aftcr Sharpey). * 
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The cells, which contain a nucleus with nucleoli, are 
ilregular in shape, and ^generally groujjed together in 
patches. The patches are of various shapes and sizes, and 
jjlaced at unequal distances apart. They generally appear 
flattened near thg free surface of the mass of cartilage in 
which they are placed, and more or less perpendicular to 
the surface in the more deeply seated portions. 

The matrix in which they are imbedded has a dimly 
granular appearance, like that of ground glass. 

In the hyaline cartilage of the ribs, the cells are mostly 
larger than in the articular variety, and there is a tendency 
to tlie dc)Volopment of fibres in the matrix. The costal 
cartilages also frequently become ossified in old age, as 
also do some of those of the larynx. 

Temporary cartjJ.age closely resembles^ the ordina’ty 
liyaline kind ; the colls, however, are not grouped together 
after the fashion just described, but are more uniformly 
distributed throughout the matrix. 

Articular liyaline cartilage is reckoned among the so- 
called non-vascular structures,^ no blood-vessels being sup- 
plied directly to its own substance ; it ' is nourished by 
those of the bone beneath. When . hyaline cartilage is in 
thicker masses, as in the case of the cartilages of the ribs, 
a few blood-vessels traverse its substance. The distinction, 
however, between -all so-called vascular and non-vascular 
parts, is at the best a very artificial one, (See chapter on 
Nutrition.) 

Nerves are probably not supplied to any variety of 
cartilage. 

Fibrous cartilage, as before mentioned, occurs under two 
chief forms, the yellow and the white flbro-cartilage. 

Yellow fibro-cartilage is found in the external ear, in the 
epiglottis and cornicula laryngis, and in the eyelidi The 
cells are rouijded or oval, with well-marked nuclei and 
nucleoli. The matrix in which they are seated is composed 
almost entirely of *5ne fibres, which foAn an intricate inter- 
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lacement about the cells, and in their general characters 
are allied to the yellow variety of fibrous tissue (fig. 15). 

WJiite fibro-cartilage, which 
is much more widely distri- 
buted throughout the body, 
than the foregoing kind, is 
composed, like it, of cells and 
a matrix; the latter, however, 
being made up almost entirely 
of fibres closely resembling 
those of white fibrous tissue. 
In this kind of fibro-car- 
tilago it is not imusual to find a great j)art of its mass 
composed almost exclusively of fibres, and deserving tlie 
name of cartilage only from tlie fact that in another por- 
tion, continuous with it, cartilage cells may be pretty freely 
distributed. 

The difleront situations in which white^bro-cartilage is 
formed have given rise to the following classification : — 

1. Inter-articular fibro-cartilage, e.g,, the semilunar car* 
tilages of the knee-joint. 

2. Circumferential or marghialy as on the edges of the 
acetabulum and glenoid cavity of the scapula. 

3. Connecting , e.g,, the inter-vertebral fibro-cartilages. 

4. Fibro-cartilage is found in the sheaths of tendons, 
and sometimes in their substance. In the latter situation, 
the nodule of fibro-cartilage is called a sesamoid fibro-carti- 
lage, of which a specimen may be found in the tendon of 
the tibialis posticus, in the sole of the foot, and usually in 
thp neighbouring tendon of the peroneus longus. 

The uses of cartilage are the following; — in the joints, to 
form smooth surfaces for easy friction, and to act as a 
buffer, in shocks ; to bind bones together, yet to allow a 
certain degree of movement, as between thp vertebrm ; to 

* Fip:. 15. Section of ‘'the epiglottis, miigiiiped 380 diameters (Dr. 
Baly). 
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form a firm framework and protection, yet without undue 
stiffness or weight, as in the larynx and. chest walls; to 
deej>en joint- cavities, as in the acetabulum, yet not so as 
to restrict the movements of the bones ; to be, where such 
qualities are required, firm, tough, flexible, elastic, and 
strong. 

Structure of Bones and Teeth. 

Bone is comj)Osed of earthy and animal matter in the 
proportion of about 67 per cent, of the former to ^3 per 
cent, of the latter. The earthy matter is composed chiefly 
of phosphate of lim e, but besides there is a smSll quantity, 
about I I of the 67 per ceijt., of cxirhq rfnte of with 

minute quantities of some other salts. The animal matter 
is resolved into gelatine by boiling. The earthy and 
animal constituents^ of bone are sq intimatdly blended and 
incorporated the one with the other, that it is only by 
chemical action, as for instance, by heat in one case, and 
by the action of #cids in another, that they can be sejia- 
rated. Their close union, too, is further showm by the 
tact that w^hen by acids the eijrthy matter is dissolved out, 
or, on the other hand, when the animal part is burnt* out, 
the general shape of the bone is alike iireserved. 

To the naked eye there appear two kinds of structure 
in different bones, and in different parts of the same bone, 
namely, the dense or corn^xtcty and the cancellous tissue. 
Thrus, in making a longitudinal section of a long bone, as 
the humerus or femui^, the articular extremities are found 
capped on their surface by a thin shell of compact bone, 
while their interior is made up of the spongy or cancellous 
tissue. ThesAq/lC, on the other hand, is formed almost 
entirely of a thick layer of the compact bone, and this sur- 
rounds a central canal, the medullary cavity — so called from 
its containing the medulla or marrow {p. 39), In the flat 
bones, as the ^j^arietal bone or the scapula, one layer of 
the cancellous structure lies between two layers of the 
compact tissue, an^ in the short and*irregular bones, as 
those of the carpus and tarsus ^ the cancellous tissue alone 
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fills the interior, while a thin shell of compact hone forms 
the outside. The spaces in the cancelious tissue are filled 
by a species of marrow, which differs considerably from 
that of the shaft of the long bones. It is more fluid, and 
of a reddish colour, and contains very few fat cells. 

The surfaces of bones, except the i^arts covered with 
articular cartilage, are clothed by a tough fibrous mem- 
brane, the jieriosieum ; and it is from the blood-vessels 
which are distributed first in this mombran^, that the 

Fifj. i6.^ 



bones, especially their more compact tissue, are in great 
imrt supplied with nourishment, — minute branches from 
the periosteal vessels entering the littl^ foramina on the 
surface of the bone, and finding their way to the Haversian 
V'.anals, to be immediately described. The long bones are 

* Fig. i6. Traiisv^se section of compact tissue (of humerus) mag- 
nified about 150 diameters. Three of the Haversian canals are seen, 
with their concentric rings ; also the corpuscles or^ lacuiue, with the 
canaliculi extending from them across the direction of the lamelhe. The 
Haversian apertures h^d got filled with d^bric in grinding down the 
section, and therefore appear black in the figure, which represents the 
object as viewed with transmitted light (after Sharpey). 
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supplied also by a proper nutrient artery, wliiidi entering 
at* some part of tlie'?^ahaft «o as to reach the Tnedullarj* 
canal, breaks up into branches for the supply of tlie marrow, 
from which again small vessels are distributed to tlie inte- 
rior of the bone. OUiher small blood-vessels pierce the arti- 
(jular extremities for the supply of the cancellous tissue. 

Notwithstanding the diiferences of arrangement just 
mentioned, the structure of all bone is found, under the 
microscope, to bo essentially the same. Examined wjth a 
rather high power, its substance is found occupied by a 
muUitude of little spaces, called lacunw, with very minute 
cannls or canal iciili, as they ar^ termed, leading from them, 
and anastomosing with simili|r little prolongations from 
otlier lacuiim (fig. i6). In very thin layers of bone, no 
other canals than •these may be 


visible; but on making a transverse 
stiction of the comj)act tissue, e,g,, 
of a long bone, a^the humerus or 
ulna, the arrangement shewn in 
fig. 1 6 can be seen. The bone s§^ms 
mapped out into small circular dis- 
tricts, at or about the centre of each 
of which is a hole, and around this 
an ai)pearance as of con(jentric 
layers — the lacunce and canaliculi fol- 
lowmg the same concentric plan of 
distribution around the small hole 
in the centre, with which, indeed, 
they commimicate. On making a 
longitudinal section, the central 



holes are found to be simply the cut extremities" of small 


canals which run lengthwise through the bone (fig. 17), and 


* Fig. 17. Ha\^rsian t'.anals, seen in a longitudinal section of the 
( oinpact tissue of the shj^tt of one of the long boj^es. a. Arterial ciuial ; 
b. Venous canal ; c. Dilatation of another venous canal. 
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• are called Haversian canals, after the name of the physician, 
Clopton Havers, who first accurately described tliem. 

The Haversian canals, the average diameter of which 
is of an inch, contain blood-vessels, and by means of 
them, blood is conveyed to all, even the densest jiarts 
of the bone ; the minute canaliculi and lacuna? absorbing 
nutrient matter from the Haversian blood-vessels, and con- 
veying it still more intimately to the very substance of the 
bone which they traverse. The blood-vessels enter the 
Haversian canals both from without, by traversing the 
small holds which exist on tlie surface of all bones beneath 
the periosteum, and from witljin by moans of small channels, 
which extend from tlie medullary cavity, or from the can- 
cellous tissue. According to Todd and Bowman, the arteries 
and veins usually occui?y separate Ci?mals, and the veins 
which are the larger, often present, at irregular intervals, 
small pouch-like dilatations (lig. 17). 

The lacunm are occuj)ied by nucleated cells, or, as Dr. 
Beale expresses it, minute portions of i)rotoj?lasni or 
germinal matter ; and theigp is every reason to believe that 
the lacunar cells are homologous with the corpuscles of 
the connective tissue, each little particle of protoplasm 
ministering the nutrition of the bone immediately 
surrounding it, and one lacunar particle communicating 
Avith another, and with its surrounding district, and Avith 
the blood-vessels of the Haversian canals, by means of 
the minute streams of fluid nutrient matter which occupy 
the canaliculi. 

Besides the concentric lamellm of bone tissue which 
surround the Haversian canal in the shaft of a long bone, 
are others, especially near the circumference, which 
surround the whole bone, and are arranged concentrically 
with regard to the medullary canal. 

The ultimate structure of the lamellm i appears to be 
reticular. If a thin film be peeled oft* the surface of a bone 
from which the earthy matter has been removed by acid, 
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and examined with a high power of the microscope, it will 
ITe found comj)Osed, according to Sharj)ey, of a finely 
reticular structure, formed appa- xg * 

rently of very slender fibres decus- 
sating obliquely, but coalescing at 
the i^oints of intersection, as if here 
tlie fibres were fused rather than 
woven together (fig. 1 8). 

In many places these reticular 
lamella) are perforated by tapering 
fibres, resembling in character the 
ordinary white or rarely the^clastic 
fibrous tissue, which bolt the neigh- 
bouring lamellae together, and may 
be drawn out when»the latter are torn asunder (fig. 19). 

Bone is developed after two different fashions. In one, 
the tissue in which the earthy matter is laid down is a 
membrane, comi>o^d mainly of fibres and granular cells, 
like imperfectly developed connective- tissues. Of this kind 
of ossification in membrane, tih© fl^^t bones of tlie skull 
are examples. In the other, and much more common case, 
of which a .long bone may be cited as an instance, the 
•ossification takes place in cartilage, 4 

In most bones ossification begins at more than one 
])oint: and, from these centres of ossification, as. they are 
< ‘ailed, the process of deposition of calcareous matter 
advances in all directions. Bones grow by constant de- 
velopment of the cartilage or membrane between these 
centres of ossification, until by the process of calcification 
advancing at a quicker rate than the develoi)ment of the 
softer structures, the bone becomes imj^regnated through- 

* Fig. 18. Thin layer peeled off from a softened bone, as it appeal's 
under a magnifying i>o\ver of 400. —This figure, which is intended to 
represent the reticfllar stracturo of a lamella, ^ives a better idea of the 
object when held rathe^ farther off’ than usu^ from the eye (fi-om 
Sharpey). 
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out with calcareous matter, and can grow no more. In 
the long bones the main centres of ossification are seated 
at the middle of the shaft, . and at each of the extremities. 
Increase of the len(fth of bones, therefore, occurs at the part 
which intervenes between the ossifying csentre in the shaft 

Fig. 19.*^ 



and that at each extremity; while increase in tliiekhess takes 
place hy the formation of layers of osseous tissue heneath* 
tlie 'periosteum. The former is an example of ossification 
in (;artilage ; the latter of ossification in membrane. 

. Teeth. — A tooth is generally described as possessing a 
rron n, necky and fanff, or fangs. The cromi is the portion 
u^liich projects bej^ond the level of the gum. The nock is 
that constricted portion just below the crown which is 

* Fig. 19. Lninelljc torn olf from a deeakified luimaii parietal bone 
at some depth from the surface, a, a lamella, showing reticular fibres ; 
/s h, darker part, where geveral lamellae are superposed ; c, c, ]>erforatiiig 
lilires. Apertures through which perforating fibres had passed,. arc seen 
espcadally in the lower x>a^‘t, a, a, of the fi'gure. ^Magnitude as seen 
imder a x»ower of 2cp/but not drawn to a ^cale (from a drawing by 
Dr. Allen Thomson). 
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embraced by the free edges of the gum, and the /afiff 
ihcludes- all below this. 

On making a longitudinal section through the centre 
of a tooth (figs. 20 and 2 1 ), 
it is found to be princi- 
pally composed of a hard 
matter, dentine or ivory ; 
while in the centre this 
dentine is hollowed out 
into a cavity resembling in 
general shape the outline 
of the tooth, and called the 
pttJp-cavUijy from its containing a very \Miscular and sensi- 
tive little mass composed of connective tissue, blood-vessels 
and nerves, whicljb is called the tooth-pulp. The luilj) is 
continuous below, through an opening at the end of the 
fang, Avith the mucous membrane of the gum. Capping 
lluit x^art of the#dentino which projects bej’^ond the level 
of the gum, is a layer of very hard calcareous matter, the 
enmnely wliile sheathing the 4 )ortion of dentine Avhi(^li is 
beneath tlie level of the gum, is a layer of true bone, called 
11 10 vement or crusta petrosa.^ At the neck of the tooth tlie 
cement is exceedingly thin, but it gradually becomes tliieker 
as it ai^proaclies and covers the lower end or aj^ex of the 
fang. 

Dentine or ivory in chemical composition closely re- 
sembles bone. It contains, however, rather less animal 
matter; the proportion in I OO parts being about 28 of 
matter to 72 of earthy. The former, like the animal matter 
of bone, may be resolved into gelatin by boiling. The 



* Fig. 20 . Sections of an Incisor and Molar Tooth. — The longitudinal 
sections show the whole of the pnlp-cavity in the incisor and molar 
teeth, its extension up\fiards within the crown, and its prolongation 
downwards into the fan^, with the small aperti^e at the point of each ; 
these and the cross section show the relation of the dentine and enamel 

£ 2 
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earttiy matter is made up chiefly of phosj^hate of lime, 
with a small portion of the carbonate, and traces of some 
other salts. 


F kj. 21 .* 


Under the microscope, dentine is 


seen to be finely channelled by a mul- 
titude of fine tubes, which, by their 
inner ends, communicate with the 
pulp-cavity, and by their outer extre- 
mities come into contact with the 
under part of thb enamel and cement, 
and sometimes even penetrate them 
for a greater or less distance. In 
their cqurse from the j)uli)- cavity to 
the surface of the dentine, these mi- 
nute tubes form*gentle and nearly 
parallel curves, and divide and sub- 
divide dichotomously, but without 
much lessening of dtheir calibre until 
they are approaching their peripheral 
termination. From their sides proceed 
other exceedingly minute secondary 
canals, which extend into the dentine 
between the tubules. 

The tubules of the dentine, the 
average diameter of which at their 
inner and larger extremity is inch, contain fine 

prolongations from the tooth-pulp which give the dentine 
a certain faint seni^tiveness under ordinary circumstances, 
and, without doubt, have to do also with its nutrition. 



* Fig. 21, Magnified Longitudinal Section of a Bicuspid Tooth 
(after lictzius)— i, the ivory or dentine, showing the direction and 
, .primary curves of the ciontal tubuli ; 2, the pulp-cavity, with tho 
small apertures of tho tubuli into it ; 3, the cement or criista j)etrosa, 
covering tlie fang as high as the border of the eusKnel at the neck, 
exhibiting laciuue ; 4, t^e enamel resting on th^ dentine ; this has been 
worn away by use from tho ujpper part. 
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The enamel, whicli is by far the hardest portion of a 
tooth, is composed, chemictflly, of the same elements that 
enter into the composition of dentine and bone. Its 
animal matter, however, amounts only to about 2 or 3 per 
cent. 

Examined under the microscope, 22.* 

enamel is found composed of fine ^ 

hexagonal fibres (figs. 22 and 23), 
which are set on end on the sur- 
face of the dentine, and fit into 
corresponding depressions in the 
same. They radiate in much a 
manner from the dentine that at 
the top of the tooth they are more 
or less vertical, w 4 iile towards the 
sides they tend to the horizontal 
direction. Take the dentine-tu- 
bules, they are %iot straight, but 
disposed in wavy and parallel 
curves. The fibres are mark»d by 
transverse lines, and are mostly 
solid, but some of them contain a / 

very minute canal. 

The enamel itself is coated on 
the outside by a very thin calcified 
membrane, sometimes termed the ^ 

cuticle of the enamel. 

The crusta iwtrosa, or cement, is composed of true bone, 
and in it are lacunae and canaliculi which sometimes 
communicate with the outer finely-branched ends of the 
dentine-tubules. 

* Fi". 22. Thin section of the enamel ami a part of the dentine 
(from Kolliker) a, cuticular pellicle of the enamel; h, enamel 
libros, or columns withfTssures between then^aml cross striae ; c, larger 
cavities in the enamel, communicating witli thp extremities of some of 
the tubuli (c?). 
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Development of Teeth . — ^The teeth are developed after the 
following manner : — Along th^ free edge of the tooth- 
less gnm in the foetus^ there extends a groove, or small 



trench, the primitive dental groove (Goodsir), and, from the 
bottom of this, project ten sn^all processes of mucous mem- 
brane, or papill(B^ containing blood-vessels and nerves. As 
these papillce grow up from below, the edges of the small 
trench begin to grow in towards each other, and over- 
shadow thejqou^t the same time that each paj)illa is cut otf 
from its neighbour by the extension of a partition wall 
from the gum, which grows in from each side to separate 
the one from the other. Thus closed in above and all 
around, each dejital;,'papilla is at length contained in a 
separate sac, and gradually assumes the character of a 
toqth by deposition on its surface of the various hard 
matters Avhich have been just enumerated as composing 
the greater part of a tooth’s substance. The small vascular 


* Fig. 23. Enamel fibres (from Kblliker) • A, fragments and 
single fibres of theenamel|^ isolated by the actibn of hydrochloric acid. 
B, surface of a small fragment of enjynel, showing the hexagonal ends 
gf the fibres. 
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papilla is gradually encroached upon and imprisoned by 
the calcareous deposit, until only a small part of it is left 
as the tooth-pulp^ which remains shut up in the harder 
substance, with only the before-mentioned small communi- 
cation with the outside, through the end of the hing. In 
this manner the first set of teeth, or the milk-teethy are 
formed; and each tooth, by degrees developing, presses 
at length on the wall of the sac enclosing it, and causing 
its absorption, is cuty to use a familiar phrase. 

The temporary or milk-teeth, having only a very limited 
teryi of existence, gradually decay and are Tshed, w^hTTt?^ 
the permanent teeth push Jheir way from beneath, by 
gradual increase and developupent, so as .to succeed them. 

Tlie temporary teeth are ten in each jaw, namely, four 
incisors, two caninem, and four molars, and ar(? replaced by ten 
permanent teeth, each of which is developed from a small 
sac set by, so to speak, from the sac of the temporary tooth 
which precedes iii^ and called the cavity of reserve. The 
number of the permanent teeth is, however, increased to 
sixteen, by the development of three others on each side of 
the jaw after much the same fashion as that by which the 
milk teeth were themselves formed. The beginning of 
the development of the permanent teeth of course takes 
place long before the cutting of those which, they are to 
succeed ; one of the first acts of the newly-formed little 
dental sac of a milk-tooth being to set aside a j)ortion of 
itself as the germ of its successor. 

The following formula shows, at'^a glance, the com- 
parative arrangement and number of the temporary and 
permanent teeth : — 

MO. CA. m. CA. MO. 


( Upi)er 2 I 4 I 2 =rio 

Temporary Teeth . < — = 20 

( Lower 2 i* 4 i 2 s»io 

MO.BI.CA. m. CA. BT. MO. 

(Upper 321412 3 '=i6 

~ ,= 32 

(Lower 321412 3 = 16 


rerruanent Teeth 
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From this formula it will be seen that the two bicusi)icl 
teeth in the adult are the successors of the two molars in 
the child. They differ from them, however, in some 
respects, the temporary molars having a stronger likeness 
to the permanent than to their immediate descendants, the 
so-called bicuspids. The temporary incisors and canines 
differ but little, except in their smaller size, from their 
successors. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE 


A/LTHoiroH it Tuay seem, in some respects, unadvisable to 
describe the blood before entering upon the physiology of 
those subservient processes which have for their end or 
purpose its formation and development, yet there are 
many reasons for taking such a course, and we may 
therefore at, once proceed to consider the structural and 
chemical composition of this fluid. 

Wherever blood can be seen under a moderately high 
microscope-power as it flows in tlie vessels of a living part, 
it appears a colourless fluid containing minute coloured 
particles. The greater part of these particles are red, when 
seen en ma^e, and they are the source of the colour which, ^ so 
far as the naked eye can see, belongs to every part of the 
blood alike. The colourless fluid is* named liquor eanguinis ; 
the particles are the blood corpuscles or blood-cells. Ube struc- 
tural composition of the blood may be thus expressed : — 


V Corpuscles * . 
Li<inid i>lood < San^iinis 

( or Plasma. 


1 Clot (containing also 
> more or less serum). 
Fibrin ) 

Serum 


When blood flows from the living body, it is a thickish 
lieavy fluid, of a bright scarlet colour when it comes from an 
artery; deep purple^* or newAy black,' when it flows from 
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ft vein. Its specific gravity at 6 o° F. is, on an average, 
lbs 5, that of water being Teckoiied as lOOO; the extremes 
cou8i.steht with health being 1050 and 1059. Its tempera- 
ture is generally about iOO° F, ; but' it is not the same in 
all parts of the. body. Thus, while the stream is slightly 
wormed by passing through the liver and some other parts, 
it is slightly cooled, according to Bernard, by traversing 
the capillaries of the skin. The temperature of blood in 
the left side of the heart is, again l° or 2“ higheir tjian in 
the right (Savory). 

"■pie blood has a slight alkaline reaction ; and emits aiT 
odour similar to that which issues from the skin or breath 
of the animal from which it ^ows, but fainter. The alka- 
line reaction appears to , be a constant character of blood 
in all animals and «nder all circumstances. " An exception 
has been supposed to exist in the case of menstrual blood ; 
but ^le acid reaction which tliis sometimes presents is due 
to the mixture #f antacid mucus from the uterus and 
vagina. Pure menstrual bl6od, such as may be obtained 
with a speculum, or jGfom the uteri of women who die 
during menstruation, is always alkaline, and resembles 
ordinary blood.- According to Bernard, blood becomes 
spontaneously acid after .removal from the body, owing to 
conversion of its sugar i nto lactic acid . 

l^he odowr 6? blood is easily perceived in the watery 
vapour, or halitus as it is called, which rises from blood 
just drawn : it may also be sot free, long afterwards, by 
adding to the blood a mixture of equal parts of sulphuric 
acid and water. It is feaid to be not difficult to tell, by the 
likeness of the odour to that of the body, the species .of 
domestic animal from which any specimen of blood has 
been taken : the strong odour of the pig or cat, and the 
peculiar milky smell of the cow, are»especially easy to be 
thus discerned.in thqir blood (Barruel), 
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Quantity of ^ Blood. 

Only an imperfect indication of the whole quantity of 
blood in the body is afforded by measurement of that 
whi(ih escapes, when an animal is rapidly bled to death, 
inasmuch as a certain amount always remains in, the blood- 
vessels. In cases of less rapid bleeding, on the other 
hand, when life is more prolonged, and when, therefore, 
sufficient time elapses before death to allow some absorp- 
tion into the circulating current of the fluids of the body 
"tP- 84), the ‘whole quantity of blood that escapes may be 
greater than the whole average amount naturally present 
in the vessels. ^ 

Various means have been devised, therefore, for obtain- 
ing a more accdrate estimate than that \i^hich results from 
merely bleeding animals to death. 

Welcker’s method is the following. An animal is 
rapidly bled to death, and the blood which escapes is col- 
lected and measured. The blood remaining in the smaller 
vessels is tlien removed by the injection of water through 
them, and the mixture of blood and water thus obtained, 
is also collected. Tlie animal is then finely minced, and 
infused in water, and the infusion is mixed with the com- 
bined blood and water previously obtained. Some of this 
fluid is then brushed on a white ground, and the colour 
compared with that of mixtures of blood and water whose 
proportions have been previously determined by measure- 
ment. In this waj^ the materials are obtained for a fairly 
exact estimate of the quantity of blood actually existing in 
the body of the animal experimented on. 

Another method (that of Vierordt) consists in estimating 
the amount of blood expelled from the ventricle, at each 
beat of the heart, aisd multiplying this quantity by the 
. number of beats necessary for completing the * round ’ of 
the circulation. This method is ingenious, but open to 
various objections, the ^most conclusive being the uncer- 
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tainty of all the premissftR on which the conclusion is 
founded. 

Other methods depend on the results of injecting a 
known quantity of water (Valentin) or of saline matters 
(Dlake) into the • blood-vessels ; the calculation being 
founded in the first case, on the diminution of the specific 
gravity which ensues, and in the other, on the quantity of 
tlie salt found diffused in a certain measured amount of 
the blood abstracted for experiment. 

A nearly correct estimate was probably made by Weber^ 
and^Lehmann, from the following data. A criminal wa^ 
weighed before and after decapitation ; the difference in 
the weight representing, of gourse, the/juantity of blood 
which escaped. The blood-vessels of the head and trunk, 
were then washed out by the injection of \fater, until the 
fluid which escaped had only a pale red or straw colour. 
This fluid was then also weighed; and the amount of blood 
which it represented was calculated, by compaiing tlie 
proportion of solid matter contained in it, with that of the 
first blood which escaped on de^japitation. Two experiments 
of this kind gave precisely similar results. 

The most reliable of these various nieans for estimating 
the quantity of blood in the body yield as nearly similar 
results as can be expected, when the sources of error un- 
avoidably present in all, are taken into consideration ; and 
it mAy be stated that in man, the weight of the wliole 
quantity of blood, compared with that of the body, is from 
about I to 8, to I to I O. 

It must be ‘remembered, however, that the whole quan- 
tity of blood varies, even in the same animal, very consider- 
ably, in correspondence with the different amounts of food 
and drink, wliich may have been recently taken in, and 
the equally varying quantity of matter given out. Bernard 
found by eJcperiment^ that the quantity of blood obtainable 
from a fasting animal is scarcely mofe than a half of that 
which is present soon after a full meal. The estimate above 
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given, must therefore bo taken to rej^resent only an approxi 
mate average. 


Coagulation of the Blogd, 

When blood is drawn from the body, and left at rest, 
certain changes ensue, which constitute a kind of rough 
analysis of it, and are instructive respecting the nature of 
some its constituents. After about ten minutes, taking 
general average of many observations, it gradually clots 
or coagulates, becoming solid like a soft jelly. The'^clot 
thus formed has at first the ^me volume and appearance 
as the fluid blood had, and, like it, looks quite uniform ; 
the only diange seems to be, that the blood which was fluid 
is now solid. But presently, drops of transparent j^ellowisli 
fluid begin to ooze from the, surface of the solid clot; and 
these gradually collecting, first on its upi)er surface, and 
then all around it, the clot or crassanientum,^* diminished 
in size, but firmer than it was before, floats in a quantity 
of yellowish fluid, which is named se^^tivi, the quantity of 
which may continually increase for from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours after the clotting of the blood. 

The changes just described may be thus explained. The 
liquor saitgauds, or liquid part of the blood (p,^ 56), consists 
of a thin fluid called serum, holding fibrin in. solutiQn."^' 
The peculiar property of fibrin, as already said, is its ten- 
dency to become solid when at rest, and in some other 
conditions. .When, therefore, a quantity of blood is drawn 
from the; vessels, the fibrin coagulates, and the blood cor- 
puscles, with part of the serum, are held, or, as it were, 
entangled in the solid substance which it forms. 

But after healthy fibrin has thus coagulated, it always 


* This statement ha^b'een left unaltered in tjie text ; but, as will be 
seen farther on, it requires m^odificatiou. — (En.) 
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contracts ; and what is generally described as one process 
of coagulation should rather be regarded as consisting of 
two parts or stages; namely, first, the simple act of clot- 
ting, coagulating, or becoming solid ; and, secondly, the 
contraction or -'Condetisation of the solid clot thus formed. 
Ily this second act much of the serum whiclx was soaked 
in the clot is gradually pressed out ; and this collects in 
the vessel around the contracted clot. 

Thus, by the observation of blood within the vessels, and 
of the changes which commonly ensue when it is Jrawn 
from them, we may distinguish in it three principal consfF- 
tuents, namely, 15 ^, the fibrin, or coagulating substance; 
2ndy the serum ; 3rcZ, the cor]j>uscleq. 

That the fibrin is the on^ spontaneously coagulable 
material in the blc^d, may be proved in many ways ; anfl. 
most simply by employing any means whereby a portion 
of the licjaor sanguinis, the serum and fibrin, can be 
sopai'atod from the red corpuscles before coagulation. 
Under ordinary circumstances coagulation occurs, before 
the red corpuscles have had J;ime to subside; and thus, 
I'rom their being entangled in the meshes of the fibrin, the 
clot is of a deej) dark red colour throughout, — somewhat 
darker, it may be, at the most dej^endent part, from accu- 
mulation of red cells, but not to any very marked dc^gree. 
If, however, from any cause, the red cells sink more 
cjuiekly than usual, or the fibrin contracts more slowlj% 
then, in either of these cases, the red corpuscles may be 
observed, while the blood is yet fluid, to sink below its 
surface ; and the layer beneath which they have sunk, and 
which has usually an opaline or greyish white tint, wjU 
coagxilate without them, and form a white clot consisting 
of fibrin alone, or of fibrin with entangled white cor- 
puscles; for the white corpuscles, being very light, tend 
upwards towards the surface of the fluid. The layer of 
white clot wdiich is thus formed rests on the top of a 
coloured clot of ordinary character, of one in which 
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the * coagulating fibrin has entangled the red' corpuscles 
while they were sinking; and, thus placed, it constitutes 
what has been called gl huffy coat. 

When a bufiy coat is formed in the manner just de- 
scribed, it commonly contracts more than the rest of the 
clot does, and, drawing in at its sides, j)roduces a cupped 
appearance on the top of the clot. 

In certain conditions of the system, and especially when 
there exists some local inflammation, this buffed and 
( upped* condition of the clot is well marked, and there lias 
oeen much discussion concerning its origin under these 
( ircuinstances. It is now generally agreed that two causes 
combine to produce it. 

In the first jdace, the tei^.dency of the red corpuscles to 
form rouleaux (see p, 73) is much oxg-ggerated in inflam- 
matory blood ; and as their rate of sinking increases with 
tlieir aggregation, there is a ready explanation, at least in 
part, of the colourless condition of tli^ top of the clot. 
And in tlie next place, inflammatory blood coagulates less 
rapidly than usual, and thus there is more time for the 
already rapidly sinking corpuscles to subside. The colour- 
less or bulled condition of the upper part of the clot is there- 
fore, readily accounted for ; while the cupped appearance is 
easily explained by the greater power of contraction pos- 
sessed by the fibrin of inflammatory blood, and by its 
iM)ntraction being now not interfered with by the presence 
of red corpuscles in its meshes. 

Although the appearance just described is commonly 
the result of a condition of the blood in which there is an 
increase in the quantity of fibrin, it need not of necessity 
bo so. For a very different state of the blood, such as 
that which exists in chlorosis, may give rise to the same 
appearance ; but in ^this case the pale layer is due to a 
relatively smaller amount of red corpuscles, not to any 
increase in the quantity of fibrin. 

It is thus evident that the coagulation of the blood is due 
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•tojts fibrin. The cause of the coagulation of the fibrin, 
however, is still a mystery. . 

The theory of Prof. Lister, that fibrin has no natural 
tendency to clot, but - that its coagulation out of the body 
is due to the action of foreign matter with which it 
happens to TJe^Tbrought into contact, and, in the body, 
to conditions of the tissues, wliich cause them to act 
towards it like foreign matter, is insufficient; because 
even if it be true, it still leaves unexplained the manner 
in which the. fibrin, fluid in the living blood-vessels,* can, 
by foreign matter, bo thus made solid. • If it Be* 
a fact, it is a very important one, but it is not an 
explanation. 

The same remark may be applied also to another theory 
wliich differs from^ the last, in that while it admits h 
natural tendency on the part of the blood to coagulation, 
it supposes that this tendency in the living body is re- 
strained by some inhibitorj’’ power resident in the walls of 
the containing vessels. This also may, or may not, be 
true ; but it is only a statement of a possible fact, and 
leaves unexplained the manner in Avhich living tissue can 
thus restrain coagulation. 

Dr. Draper believes tlxat coagulation takes place in the 
living body, as out of it, or as in the dead ; but in the one 
(*aso the fibrin is picked out in the course of the circu- 
lation by tissues which this particular constituent of 
the blood is destined to nourish ; in the others, it remains 
and becomes evident as a clot. This exj)lanation is inge- 
nious, but requires some kind of proof before it can be 
adopted. 

Concerning other theories, as for instance, that coagu- 
lation is due to the escape of carbonic acid, or of ammonia, 
it need only be said that they hg.ve been completely 
disproved. 

We must, therefore, for the present, believe tliat the 
cause of the coagulation of the blood* has yet to be dis- 
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covered; but some very interesting observations in con- 
nexion, with the subject have been re<?ently made, and seem 
not unlikely to lead in time to a solution of this difficult 
and most vexed question. The .observations referred to 
have been made independently by j^lexander Schmidt, 
although he was forestalled in regard to some of his ex- 
periments by Dr. Andrew Buchanan of Glasgow, many 
y(3ars ago. 

When blood-serum, or washed blood-clot, is added to 
the fluid of hydrocele, or any other serous effusion, it 
Hij.)eedily causes coagulation, and the production of true 
fibrin. And this phenomenon occurs also on the ad- 
mixture of serous effusions from different parts of the 
body, as that of hydrocele with that of ascites, or of eitlier 
with fluid fiMf'm the cavity of the pleura. Other sub- 
stances also, as muscular or nervous tissue, skin, et(?., 
have been found also able to excite coagulation in serous 
fluids. Thus, fluids which have little . or no tendency to 
coagulate when left to themselves, can be made to produce 
a clot, apparently identical with the fibrin of blood by 
the addition to them of matter which, on its part, was not 
known to have any special relation to fibrin. As may be 
supposed, the coagulation is not alike in extent under all 
tliese circumstances. Thus, although it occurs when ap- 
parently few or no blood-cells exist in either constituent of 
the mixture, yet the addition of these very much increases 
the effect, and their presence evidently bas a very close 
connexion with the process. From the action of the biifiy 
coat of a clot, in causing the appearance of fibrin in serous 
effusions, it may be inferred that the pale as well as the 
^red corpuscles are influential in coagulation under these 
circumstances. Blood-crystals are also found to be effec- 
tive in producing a <jlot in serous fluids. 

The true explanation of these very curious phenomena 
is, probably, not fuUy known ; but Schmidt supposes that 
in the act of formation of fibrin there occurs the union 
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of two substances; which he terms jCLbrlno-plastin and 
fibrinogen. 

The substance which he terms fibrino-plastin, and which 
ho has obtained, not only from blood, but from many 
other liquids and sdlids, as the crystalline lens, chyle and 
lymph, connective tissue, etc., which are found capable of 
exciting coagulation in serous fluids, is probably identical 
with the globulin of the red corpuscles. 

The fibrinogenous matter obtained from serous effusions 
differs but little, chemically, from the fibrino-pl^tin. 

Thus in the experiment before mentioned, the globulin 
or fibrino-plastic matter of 4ihe blood-cells, in the clot, 
causes coagulation by uniting •with the fibrinogen present 
in the Kydrocele-fluid. And whenever there occurs coagu-., 
lation with the production of fibrin, whether in ordinary 
blood-clotting, or in the admixture of serous effusions, or 
in any other way, a like union of these two substances may 
be supposed to occllr. 

The main result, therefore, of these very interesting 
experiments and observations htis been to make it probable 
that the idea of fibrin existing in a liquid state in the 
blood is founded on a mistaken notion oT its real nature, 
and that, probably, it does not exist at all in solution as 
fibrin, but is formed at the moment of coagulation by 
the union of two substances which, in fluid blood, exist 
separately. * 

The theories before referred to, concerning the coagu- 
lation of the blood, will therefore, if this be true, resolve 
themselves into theories concerning the causes of the union 
of fibrino-plastin and fibrinogen ; and whether, on the one 
hand, it is an. inhibitory action of the living blood-vessels 
that naturally restrains, or a catalytic action of foreign 
matter that excites, the union of these fSv& substances. 
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Conditions affecting Coagulation. 

Although the coagulation of fibrin appears to be spon- 
taneous, yet it is liable to be modified by the conditions in 
which it is placed ; such as temperature^ motion, the access 
of air, the substances wi& wMch it is in contact, the mode 
of death, etc. All these conditions need to be considered 
in the study of the coag^ation of the blood. 

The coagfulation of the blood is hastened by the follow- 
ing means : — 

^ I. Moderate warmth, — from about lOO° F. to' 120° F. 

2. Hest is favourable to th^ coagulation of blood. Blood, 
of which the whole mass m kept in uniform motion, as 
.when a closed vessel completely filled with it is constantly 
moved, coagulates very slowly and imperfectly. But rest 
is not essential to coagulation ; for the coagulated fibrin 
may be quickly obtained from blood by stirring it with 
a bundle of small twigs ; and whenever any rough points 
of earthy matter or foreign bodies are introduced into 
the blood-vessels, the blood .soon coagulates upon them. 

3. Contact with foreign matter, and especially multi- 
plication of the points of contact. ,, Thus, when all otlier 
conditions are unfavourable, the blood will coagulate upon 
rough bodies projecting into the vessels ; as, for example, 
upon threads passed through arteries or aneurismal sacs, 
or the heart’s valves roughened by infiammatory deposits 
or calcareous accximulations. And, perhaps, this may 
explain the qidcker coagulation of blood after death in the 
heart witii walls made irregular by the fleshy column®, 
than in the simple 'smooth- walled arteries and veins. 

4. The free access of air. 

5. Coagulation is quicker in sh^ow, than in tall and 
narrow vessels. • 

6. The addition of less than twice^the bulk of water. 

The blood last dmwn is said to coagulate more quickly 

than that which is first let out. 
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The coagulation of the blood is retarded by the following 
means : — 

1 . Cold retards the coagulation of blood ; and it is said 
that, so long as blood is kept at a temperature below 40° 
F., it will not coflgulate at all. Freezing the blood, of 
course, i)revents its coagulation; yet it will coagulate, 
though not firmly, if thawed after being frozen ; and it 
will do so, even after it has been frozen for several months. 
Coagulation is accelerated, but the subsequent contraction 
of the clot is liiadered, by a temperature between l(xf 

1 20^ : a higher temperature retards coagulation, or, by 
coagulating the albumen cf the serum, prevents it 
altogether. 

2. The addition of water in greater proportion than, 
twice the bulk of tllb blood. 

3. Contact with living tissues, and especially with the 
interior of a living blood-vessel, retards coagulation, 
although if the blm>d be at rest it does not prevent it. 

4. The addition of the alkiiline and earthy salts in the 
proportion of 2 or 3 per cent, and upwards. When added 
in large i>roportioii most of these saliile substances pre- 
vent coagulation altogether. Coagulation, however, en- 
sues on dilution with water. The time that blood can be 
thus preserved in a liquid state and coagulated by the 
addition of water, is quite indefinite. 

5. Imperfect aeration, — as in the blood of those who die 
by asphjxia. , . 

6. In inflammatory states of the system, the blood coa- 
gulates more slowly although more firmly. 

7. Coagulation is retarded by exclusion of the bleed 
from the air, as by pouring oil on the surface, etc. In 
vacuo, the blood coagulates quickly ; but Prof. Lister 
thinks that the rapidity of the process "i^ due to the bub- 
bling which ensues fijom the escape of gas, and to the 
blood being thus brought more freely intg contact with the 
containing vessel. 
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The coagulation of the blood is prevented altogether by 
the addition of strong acids and caustic alkalies. 

It has been believed, and chiefly on the authority of Mr. 
Hunter, that, after certain modes of death, the blood does 
not coagulate ; he enumerates the death by lightning, 
over-exertion (as in animals hunted to death), blows on the 
stomach, fits of anger. He says, I have seen instances 
of them all.” Doubtless he had done so ; but the results 
of such, events are not constant. The blood has been often 
(5Q'^'served coagulated in the bodies’ of animals killed by 
lightning or an electric shock ; and Mr. Gulliver .has 
published instances in which he found clots in the hearts 
of hares and stags hunted tp death, and of cocks killed in 
fighting. 

c 

Chemical Composition of the Blood. 

Among the many analyses of the blood that have been 
published, some, in which all the constituents are enume^- 
rated, are inaccurate in their statements of the proportions 
of those constituents ; others, admirably accurate in some 
particulars, are incomplete. The two following tables, 
constructed chiefly from the analyses of Denis, Lecanu, 
Simon, Nasse, Lehmann, Becqiierel, Rodier, and Gavarret, 
are designed to combine, as far as possible, the advan- 
tage of accuracy ‘ in numbers with the convenience of 
presenting at one view, a list of all the constituents of the 
blood. 

Average proportions of the principal constituents of the 
blood in 1,000 parts : — 


Water 

• • 784- 

Bed corpuscles (solid residiie) 

. I30‘ 

Albumen of serum ..... 

. . 70- 

Saline matters ♦, 

6-03 

Extractive, fatty, and other matters . 

♦ 777 

Fibrin *. 

. . 2*2 


looo- 
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Average proportions of all the constituents of the blood 
in 1,000 parts : — 


Water ......... 784- 

Albumen 70* 

Fibrin . • • • • • • • • .22 

Bed coquiscles (dry) . . . , . . . 130- 

Fatty Matters . . . . . . . . 1*4 

Inorganic Salts : Chloride of sodium . . , . 3-6 

Chloride of potassium . . . 0*35 

Tribafific phosphate of soda . . 0*2 

Carbonate of soda . . . .0*28 

Sulphate of soda ...» caS 


Phosphates of lime and magnesia . 0*25 

Oxide and Plaosphate of iron . . 0*5 

-Extractive matters, biliary colouring mattes, gases, 

and accidental substances . . . .6*40 


looo- 

Elementary composition of the dried blood of the ox : — 


Carbon . • * . . , . . * 57*9 

Hydrogen . . . . , . . . 7*1 

Nitrogen . .17*4 

Oxygen * . . . . 19*2 

Ashes . . ... . . . ,4*4 


These results of the ultimate analysis of ox’s blood afford 
a remarkable illustration of its general purpose, as supply- 
ing the materials for the renovation of all the tissues. For 
the analysts (Playfair and Boeckmann) have found that 
the flesh of ,the ox yields the same elements in so nearly 
the same proportions, that the elementary composition of 
the organic constituents of the blood and flesh may be con- 
sidered identical, and may be represented for both by the 
formula 

The Slood-Corpuscles or Blood-Cells. 

It has been already said, that the clot of blood contains, 
with the fibrin and the portion of the serum that is soaked 
in it, the blood-corpi&cles, or blood-cells. *0f these there are 
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two principal forms, the red and the white corpuscles. 
When coagulation has taken place quickly, both kinds of 


Fig, 24.^ 

Mammals. Birds. Beptiliss. Amphibia. 




* The above ilhistration is somewhat altered from a drawing, by Mr. 
Gulliver, in the Proceed. Zool. Society, and exhibits the typical characters 
of the red blood-cells the main divisions ,of the Vertebrata. The 
fractions are those of an inch, and rej^resent the average diameter. In 
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corpuscles may be uniformly diffused through the olot; 
but, when it has been 8 lo% the red corpuscles, bmng the 
heaviest constituent of the blood, tend by gravitation to 
accumulate at the bottom of the clot ; and the white cor- 
puscles, being among the lightest constituents, collect in 
the upper part, and contribute to the formation of the 
buffy coat. 

The human red blood-cells or Hood-corpuscles, i&gB. 25 
29) are circular flattened disks of different sizes, the majority 
varying in diameter from to inch, and Tabout 

of an inch in thictoiess. Wlien viewod singly, thfcy' 
apjJfear of a pale yellowish tinge ; the deep red colour which 
they give to the blood being Observable in them tmly when 
they are seen en masse. Theflr borders are rounded ; their 
surfaces, in the perfect and most usual stat^, slightly con* 
cave ; but they readily acquire flat or convex surfaces 
when, the liquor sanguinis being diluted, they are swollen 
by absorption of fluid. They are composed of a colourless, 
structureless, and transparont fllmy frameworic or stroma 
infiltrated in all parts by a red oolouring-inAtter termed 
hcmioglohin. The stroma is tough and elastic, so that, as 
the cells circulate, they admit of elongation and other 
changes of form, in adaptation to the vessels, yet recover 
their natural shape as soon as they escape foom compres- 
sion. The term cell, in the sense of a bag or sac, is inap- 
plicable to the red blo^-corpusele ; mad it mast be con- 

tlie case of the oval cells, only the long diameter » given. It is 
remarkable, that although the size of the rod blood-cells varies so much 
ill the different classes of the vertebrate kingdom, that of the white 
corpuscles remain^ comparatively uniform, and thus th^ are, in some 
animals, much greater, in others much less than the red corpuscle^ 
existing side by side with them. 

It may be here remarll;ed, that the appearance of a nucleus in the red 
blood-cells of birds, reptiles, amphibia and fiSh has Ijeen shown by Mr. 
Savoi-y to be the resul^ of post-mortem change ; no nucleus being 
visible in the ^ cells as they circulate in the living body, or in those 
which have just escaped from the blood- vessell! 
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fiidcred, if not solid throughout, yet as having no such < 
variety of consistence in different parts as to justify the 
notion of its being, a membranous sac with fluid contents. 
The stroma exists in all parts of its substance, and the 
colouring-matter uniformly pei^ades this, and is not merely 
surrounded by and mechanieally enclosed within the outer 
wall of the corpuscle. The red^ corpuscles have no nuclei, 
although, in their usual state, the unequal refraction of 
transmitted light gives the appearance of a central spot, 
brighter or darker than the border, according as it is 
!tviewed in q;r out of focus^ Their specify; gravity is about 
1088. 

In examining a number of red corpuscles with a micro- 
scope, it is easy to* observe eeitain natural diversities among 
them, though '&ey may have been all taken from the same 
part. The great majority, indeed, are very uniform ; but 
some are rather larger, and the larger ones generally 
appear paler and less exactly circular than the rest ; their 
surfaces also are, usually, flat or slightly* convex, they often 
contain a minute shining particle like a nucleolus, and they 
are lighter than the rest, floating higher in the fluid in 
which they are placed. Other deviations from the general 
characters assigned to the corpuscles, depend on changes 
that occur after they are taken from the body. Very com- 
monly they assume a granulated or mulberry-like form, in 
consequence, apparently, of a peculiar corrugation of their 
cell-walls. Sometimes, from the same cause, they present 
a very irregular, jagged, indented, or star-like appearance. 
The larger cells are much less liable to this ch6mge than 
the smaller, and the natural shape may be restored by 
^diluting the fluid in which the corpusdes float ; by such 
dilution the corpuscles, as already said, may be made to 
swell up, by absorbing the fluid ; and, if much water be 
added, they will bfyome spherical and pellucid, their 
colouring matter being dissolved, and, as it were, washed 
but of them. Some of them may thus be burst ; the others 
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are maclo obscure ; but many of theselatter may be brought 
into view again by evaporating, or adding saline matter to, 
the fluid, so as to restore it to its previous density. The 
changes thus produced by water are more quickly eflTected 
by weak acetic acid, which immediately makes the cor- 
puscles pellucid, but dissolves few or none of them, for 
the addition of an alkali, so as to neutralise the acid, will 
restore their form though not their colour. 

A peculiar property of the red corpuscles, which is exag- 
gerated in inflammatory blood, and which appears to exist 
in a marked degree in the blood of horses, may be hefe 
noticed. It gives them a great tendency to adhere together 
in rolls or columns, like pifes of coins, and then, very 
quickly, these rolls fasten together by their ends, and 
cluster ; so that, when the blood is spread out thinly on a* 
glass, they form a kind of irregular network, with crowds 
of corpuscles at the several points corresponding with the 
knots of the net (fig. 25). Hence, ^ ^ 

the clot formed in such a thin 
layer of blood looks mottled 
v'ith blotches of pink upon a 
wliite ground : in a larger quan- ^ 

lity of such blood, as soon as 
the corpuscles have clustered 
and collected in rolls (that is, ^ 
generally in two or three minutes 
after the blood is drawn), they ^ 

begin to sink very quickly ; for in the aggregate they pre- 
sent less surface to the resistance of the liquor sanguinis 
than they would if sinking separately. Thus quickly sink- 
ing, they leave above them a layer of liquor sanguinis, 
and this coagulating, forms a buffy coat, as before de- 
scribed, the volume of which is augmented by the white 
corpuscles, which have no tendency to adhere to the red 
ones, and by their lightness float up cl^ar of them. 


* Fig. 23. Eod corpuscles collected into r^s (after Henle.) 
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Chemical Composition of Red Blood -cells* 

It has been before remarked that the red blood-corpuscles 
are formed of a colourless stroma^ infiltrated with a colour- 
ing matter termed hcBmoglobin* As^ they exist in the 
blood they contain about three-fourths of their weight of 
water. 

Tlie stroma appears to be composed of a nitrogenous 
proximate principle termed protagouy combined with albu- 
ininoiis matter (paraglobulin or fibrinoplastin), fatty mat- 
ters including cholesterin, and salts, chiefly phosphates, of 
potash, soda and lime. ^ 

Ilmmoglobin, which enters^farmore largely into the com- 
l^osition of the red corpuscles than any other of their con- 
stituents, is alHed to albumen in some respects, but differs 
remarkably from it in others. One of its most marked 
distinctive characters is its tendency under certain arti- 
ficial conditions to crystallize ; the so-called hlood-cnjs- 
tals being but the natural crystalline forms assumed by 
this substance. 

Hsemoglobin can be obtained in a crystalline form with 
various degrees of difficulty from the blood of differtuit 
animals, that of man holding an intermediate place in this 
respect. Among the animals wliose blood colouring-matter 
crystallizes most readily are the guinea-pig and the dog ; 
and in these cases to obtain crystals it is generally suffi- 
cient to dilute a drop of recently drawn blood with water 
and expose it for a few minutes to the air. In many 
instances, however, a somewhat less simple process mxist be 
adopted ; as the addition of chloroform or ether, rapid freezing 
and then thawing, or other means which sei^arate the colour- 
ing-matter from the other constituents of the corpuscles. 

Different forms of blood-crystals are shown in the accom- 
panying figures. 

Another and most important character of heemoglobin is 
its attraction for Oxygen, and some other gases, as carbonic 
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^and nitrous oxides, with all of which it appears to form 
definite chemical combinations. The combination with 
oxygen is that which 


is of most physio- 
logical i mportanc^ • 
Daring the passage 
of the blood through 
the lungs, it is con- 
stantly formed; while 
it is as constantly 
decompoKsed, in con- 
sequence of the rea- 
diness with which 
lifemoglobin parts 
with oxygen, when 
the latter is exposed 
to other attractions 
in its circulation 
through the sys- 
temic capillaries. 
Thus, the red cor- 
j)uscles, in virtue of 
their colouring mat- 
ter, which readily 
absorbs oxygen and 
as readily gives it 
up again, are the 
chief means by which 
oxygen is carried in 
the blood (see also 

p. 8s). 


Fig. 26.^ 



* ^6, and illustrate some of the principal forms of 

blood-crystals • 

Fi^. 26, Prismatic, fro^ human blood, 
t Fig, 27, Tetrahedral, from blood-of the guinea-pig. 
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By heat, mineral and other acids, alkalies, &c., hae mo-’ 
Fig. 2%.* o globin is decomposed 

into an albuminous 
matter (resemblinfj 
globulin) and hceina- 
tin. The latter, now 
known to be a pro- 
duct of the decom- 
position of haemo- 
globin, was once 
thought to be the 
natural colouring 
matter of the blood. 


The White Corpuscles of the Blood or Blood Leucocytes. 

The white corpuscles are much less numerous than the 
red. On an average, in health, there* may be one white 
to 400 or 500 red corpuscles} but in disease, the propor- 
tion is often as high as ohe to ten, and sometimes even 
much higher. 

In health, the,, proportion varies cpnsiderably even in 
the course of the same day. The variations appear to 
depend chiefly on th© amount and probably also on the 
kind of^fpod taken ; the number of leucocytes being very 
considerably increased by a meal, and diminished again on 
fasting. 

They prei^nt, greater diversities of form than the red 
ones do ; but the gradations between the extreme forms 
are so regular, that no sufficient reason can be found for 
supposing that there is in healthy blood more than one 
species of white corpuscles. In their most general appear- 

* Fig, 28. Hexagonal crystals, from blppd of squiirel. On ffiese 
six-sided plates, prismatic crystals, grouped in a stellate manner, not 
unfrequently occur (after Funke). 
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. ance, they axe circular and nearly spherical, about -YrSro' 
an incff^m' diameter (fig. *29). They have a greyish, 
pearly look, appearing variously s had ed or nebulous, the 
shading being much darker in some than in others. They 
seem to be formed of protoplasm (p. 1 9), containing 
granules which ^e in ^ 

some specimens few and 
very distinct, in others 
(though rarely) so nu- 
merous that the whole 
corpijscle looks like a 
mass of granules. 

These corpuscles cain- 
not be said to have axif 
true cell-wall. In a few 
instances an apparent 
cell-membrane can be 
traced aroimd them ; 
but, much more commonly, even this is not discernible till 
after the addition of water on dilute acetic acid, which 
penetrates the corpuscle, and lifts up and distends what 
looks like a cell- wall, to the interior of which the ' mate- 
rial, that before appeared to form the whole corpuscle, 
remains attached as the nucleus of the cdl (fig. 29). 

A remaikable property of the white corpuscles, first 
observed by Mr. Wharton Jones, consists in their capa- 
bility of assuming different forms, irrespective of any 
external infiuence. If a drop of blood be. examined 
with a high microscope power under 'Conditions by which 
loss of ipoisture is prevented, at the same time that the 
temperature is maintained at about the degree natural to 
the blood as if circulates in the living body, the leu- 



* Fig. 29. Red and whtte blood-corpuscles, a, "White corpuscle of 
natural aspect, i, Three^rhite corpuscles acted <jp by weak acetic acid. 
e. Rod .blood-corpuscles. 
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cocytes can be seen alternately contracting and dilating 
very slowly at various parts of ‘their circumference, — ^shoot- 
ing out irregular processes, and again withdrawing them 
partially or completely, and thus in succession assuming 
various irregulai>forms. 

These movements, called amasbdid, from their resem- 
blance to the movements exhibited by an animal called 
the Amceha, the structure of which is as simple as that of 
a wliite blood-corpuscle, are characteristic of the living 
leucocyte, and form a g^od example of the contractile pro- 
perty of pi'otoplasm, before referred to. Indeed, the unchang- 
ing rounded form which the cprpuscles present in specimens 
of blood examined in the ordinary manner under the micro- 
scope, must be looked upon as the shape natural to a 
'dead corpuscle, or one whose vitality is dormant, rather 
than as the proper shape of one living and active. 

Besides the red and white corpuscles, the microscope 
reveals numerous minute molecules or gr,anules in the blood, 
circular or spherical, and varying in size from the most 
minute visible speck to tlje -g-o-oo- of an inch (Gulliver). 
These molecules are very similar to those found in the 
lymph and chyle, and are, some of them, fatty, being 
soluble in ether, others probably albuminous, being soluble 
in acetic acid. Generally, also, there may be detected in 
the blood, especially during the height of digestion, very 
minute equal-sized fatty partitles, similar to those of which 
the molecular base of chyle is constituted (Gulliver). 

The Serum. 

The serum is the liquid part of the blood remaining after 
the coagulation , of the fibrin. In the usual mode, of 
coagulation, part of the serum remains soaked in the clot, 
and the rest, squeezed from the clot by its contraction, lies 
around and over it. The quantity of serum that appears 
around the clot dep^ds partly on the total quantity in the 
blood, but partly ilso on the degree to which the clot con- 
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tracts. This is affected by many circumstances ; generally, 
the faster the coagulation the less is the amount of con- 
traction ; and, therefore, when blood coagulates qtdcltly, it 
will appear to contain a small proportion of serum. Hence, 
the serum always appears deficient in blood drawn slowly into 
a shallow vessel, abundant in inflamma.tory blood drawn into 
a tall vessel. In all cases, too, it should be remembered, that, 
since the contraction of the clot may continue for tliirty-six 
or more hours, the quantity of serum in the blood cannot 
be even roughly estimated till this period has elapsed. 

The serum is an alkaline, slimy or viscid, yellowish fluid, 
often presenting a slight green jsh, or greyish hue, and wfith 
a specific gravity of from 102^ to 1030. It is ootoposed of 
a mixture of various substances dissolved in about nme 
times their weight »£ water. It contains*, indeed, the 
greater part of all the substances enumerated as existing 
in "the blood, with tbe exception of the fibrin and the red 
corpuscles. "Its prijicipal constituent is albume n, of which 
it contains about 8 per cent., and the coagulation of which, 
w'hen heated, converts nearly thg whole of the serum into 
a solid mass. The liquid which remains uncoagulated, 
and which is often enclosed in little cavities in the coagu- 
lated serum, is called serpsity : it contains, dissolved in 
water, fatty, extractive, and saline matters. 

Variations in the principal Constitv^nts of the Liquor Sanguinis. 

The water of the blood is subject to hourly variations in its 
quantity, according to the i^eriod since the taking of food, 
the amoTmt of bodUy exercise, the. state of the atmosphere, 
i and all the other events that may affect either the. ingestion 
! or the excretion of fluids. According to these conations, 
it may vary from 700 to 790 parts in the thousand. Yet 
uniformity is on the whole maintained*; because nearly 
all those things which tend to lower the proportion of water 
in the blood, such as active exercise,* or the a dd iti o n of 
saline and other soli^ matter, excite thii^ ; wHle, on the 
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other hand, the addition of an excess of water to the blood 
is quickly followed by its mo]te copious excretion in sweat 
and urine. And these means for adjusting the proportion 
of the water find their purpose in maintaining certain im- 
portant physical conditions in the blood; such as its prdjier 
viscidity, and the degree of its adhesion to the vessels 
through which it ought to flow with the least possible 
resistance from friction. On this also depends, in great 
measure, the activity of absorption by the blood-vessels, 
into which no fluids will quickly penetrate, but such as are 
of less dJfensity than the blood. Again, the quantity of 
water in the blood determines chiefly its volume, and 
thereby the fulness and tension of the vessels and the 
quantity of fluid that w'ill exude from them to keep the 
tissues moistJ Finally, the water is the general solvent of 
all the other materials of the liquor sanguinis. 

It is remarkable, that the proportion of water in the 
blood may be sometimes increased even during its abstrac- 
tion from an artery or vein. Thus Dr. Zimmerman in 
bleeding dogs, found the< last drawn portion of blood 
contain I2 or 13 parts more of water in ICXDO than the 
blood first drawn ; and PoUi noticed a corresponding 
diminution in the specific gravity of the human blood 
during venesection, and suggested the only probable ex- 
planation of the fact, namely, that during bleeding, the 
blood-vessels absorb very quickly a part of the serous 
fluid with which adl the tissuei^ are moistened. 

The albumen may vaty, consistently with health, from 60 
to 70 parts in the lOOO of blood. The form in which it 
e x ists in the bloqd is not yet certain. It may be that of 
simple solution as pure albumen ; but it is, more probably, 
in combination with soda, as an albuminate of soda ; for, 
if serum be much diluted with water, and then neutralized 
with acetic acid, pure albumen is deposited. Another 
view entertained by Enderlin is that, the albumen is dis- 
solved in the solution of the neutral phosphate of sodium, 
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to which he considers the alkaline reaction of the Wood to 
ho due, and solutions of whi5h can dissolve large quantities 
ctf albumen and phosphate of lime. 

The proportion of fibrin in healthy blood may vary be- 
tween 2 and 3 parts in lOOO. Jn some diseases, such as 
typhus, and others of low type, it may be as little as i 034 ; 
in other diseases, it is said, it may be increased to as much 
as 7'528 parts in lOOO. But, in estimating the quantity 
of fibrin, chemists have not taken account of the. white 
corpuscles of the blood. These cannot, by any^ mode <af 
analysis yet invented, be separated from the fibrin of 
mammalian bloods their composition is unknown, Init 
their weiglit is always included in the • estimate of the 
fibrin. In health, they may, perhaps, add too little to its 
•weight to merit consMeration, but in many diseases, espe- 
cially in inflammatory and other blood diseases in which 
the fibrin is said to be increased, these corpuscles become 
so numerous that m. large proportion of the supposed 
increase of the fibrin must be due to their being weighed 
M'ith it. On this account all the statements respecting the 
increase of fibrin in certain diseases need revision. 

The enumeration of t\i 6 fatty matters of the blood makes 
it probable that most of those which are found in the 
tissues or secretions exist also ready-formed in the blood ; 
for it contains the cholesterin of the bile, the cerebrin 
and phosphorised fat of the brain, and the ordinary saponi- 
fiable fats, stearin, olein, aiid palmatin. ' A •volatile fatty 
acid is that on which the odour of tire blood mainly de- 
pends ; and it is supposed that when sulphtiric acid is 
added (see p. 57), it evolves the odour by combining* 
with the base with which, natxirally, this acid is' neutra- 
lized. According to Lehmann, much of the fatty matter of 
the blood is accumulated in the red corpuscles. 

These fatty matters, are subject to much variation in 
quantity, being comnionly increased alt^r every meal in 
which fat, or starch, or saccharine substances have been 
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taken. At sucli times, the fatty particles of the chyle, 
added quickly to the blood, are only gradually assimilated ; 
and their quantity may be sufficient to make the serum of 
the blood opaque, or even milk-like. 

As regards the inorganic constituents of the blood, — l^he 
substances which remain as ashes after its complete burning 
— one may observe in general their small quantity in i)ro- 
portion to that of the animal matter contained in it. 
Those. among tliem of peculiar interest are the phosphate 
and carbonate of sodium, and the phosphate of calcium. 
It appears most probable, that tho blood owes its alkaline 
reaction to both these salts of sodium. The existence of tlie 
neutral phosphate (Na^H.PO^,) was proved by Enderlin : 
the presence of carbonate of sodium has been proved l)y 
Lehmann and others. 

In illustration of the characters which the blood may 
derive from the phosphate of sodium, Liebig points out the 
large capacity which solutions of that fealt have of absorb- 
ing carbonic acid gas, and then very readily giving it off 
again when agitated in 'atmospheric air, and when the 
atmospheric pressure is diminished. It is probably, also, 
by means of this salt, that the phosphate of calcium is held 
in solution in the blood in a form in which it is not soluble 
in water, or in a solution of albumen. Of the remaining 
inorganic constituents of the blood, the oxide and phos- 
phate of iron referred to, exist in the liquor sanguinis, 
independently of tlie iron in the corpuscles. 

Schmidt’s investigations have shown that the inorganic 
constituents of the blood-cells Somewhat differ from those 
' contained in the serum ; tho former possessing a consider- 
able preponderance of phosphates find of the salts of potas- 
sium,, while the chlorides, esj)ecially of sodium, with phos- 
phate of si^ium, are particularly abundant in the latter. 

Among the extractive waiters of the blood, the most 
noteworthy cere Creatin and Creatinin, Besides these, 
other organic princij^les have been found either constantly 
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or generally in the blood, mcluding casein, especially in 
women during lactation : glucose, or grape-sugar, found in 
the blood of the hepatic vein, but disappearing during its 
transit through the lungs (Bernard) ; urea, and in very 
minute quantities, uric acid (Garrod) ; hippuric and lactic 
acids : ammonia (Richardson) : and lastly, certain colouring 
and odoriferous matters. 

Variations in healthy Blood under different Circumstances. 

As the general condition of the body depend;^ so much 
on the condition of the blood, and as, on the other hand, 
anything that affects the bod;f must sooner or later, and 
to a greater or less degree, affect the blooH also, it might 
be expected that considerable variations in the qualities of 
this fluid would be found under different circumstances of 
disease ; and such is found to be the case. Even in health, 
however, the general composition of the blood varies con- 
siderably. ' 

The conditions which appear most to influence the com- 
po.ntion of the blood in health, dre these : sex, pregnancy, 
age, and temperament. The composition of the blood is 
also, of course, much influenced by diet. 

1. Sex . — The blood of men differs from that of women, 
chiefly iii being of somewhat higher specific gravity, ffom its 
containing a relatively larger quantity of red corpuscles. 

2. Pregnancy . — ^The blood of pregnant women has a 
rather lo^ver specific gravity than the average, from de- 
ficiency of red corpuscles. The quantity qf white corpuscles, 
on the other hand, and of fibrin, is increased. 

3. Age . — From the analysis of Denis it appears that the 
blood of the foetus is very rich in solid matter, and Espe- 
cially in red corpuscles ; and tliis condition', gradually 
diminishing, continues for some weeks after birth. The 
quantify of solid matte* then falls during childhood below 
the average, again rie^s during adult lif#, and in. old age 
falls again. 
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4. Teniperaynent . — But little more is known concerning 
the connection of this with the condition of the blood, than 
that there appears to be a relatively larger quantity of solid 
matter, and particularly of red corpuscles, in those of a 
plethoric or sanguineous temperament.' 

5. Diet , — Such differences in the' composition of the 
blood as are due to the temporary presence of various 
matters absorbed with the food and drink, as well as the 
more lasting changes which must result from generous or 
poor diet respectively, need be here only referred to. 

Effects of Bleeding , — The result of bleeding is to diminisli 
the specific gravity of the blood ; and so quickly, that in a 
single venesection, the portion of blood last drawn has often 
a less specific gravity than that of the blood that flowed 
first (J. Davy and Polli). This is, of course, due to ab- 
sorption of fluid from the tissues of the body. The physio- 
logical import of this fact, namely, the instant absorption 
of liquid from the .tissues, is the same hs that of the intense 
thirst which is so common after either loss of blood, or the 
abstraction from it of watery fluid, as in cholera, diabetes, 
and the like. 

For some little time after bleeding, the want of red 
blood-cells is well marked ; but, wdth this exception, no 
considerable alteration seems to be produced in the com- 
position of the blood for more than a very short time, the 
loss of the other constituents, including the pale corpuscles, 
being very quickly repaired. 

Fariatio 7 is in the Composition of the Bloody in different Parts 

of the Body, 

The composition of the blood, as might be expected, is 
found to vary in different parts of the body. Thus arterial 
Wood differs from venous ; and a4hough its composition 
and general characters are uniform^^ throughout the whole 
course of the systemic arteries, they are not so tliroughout 
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file venous system, — ^the blood contained in some veins 
ditferiiif? remarkably from th^it in others. 

I. Differences between arterial and venous blood. — ^These 
may be arranged under two heads, — differences in colour, 
and in general composition. 

a. Colour. — Concerning the cause of the difference in 
colour between arterial and venous blood, there has been 
much doubt, not to say confusion. For -wd^ile the scarlet 
< olour of the arterial blood has been supposed by some 
observers, and for some reasons, to be due to the chbmical 
i action of oxygen, and the purple tint of that in •the veirfe 
. to the actioix of carbonic acid, there are facts which made 
it seem probable that the cause was a mechanical one 
rather than a chemical, and that it depended on a difference 
in tlie shape of the rgd corpuscles, by which jiheir power of' 
transmitting and reflecting light was altered. Thus, car- 
1 tonic acid was thought to make the blood dark by causing 
the rod cells to assume a bi-convex outline, and oxygen 
was sxxpposed to reverse the effect by contracting them and 
rendering them bi-concave. We may believe, however, 
that, at least for the present, this vexed question has, by 
the results of investigations undertaken by Professor Stokes 
and olhei’s, been now set at rest. 

The colouring matter of the blood, or haemoglobin (p. 74), 
is capable of existing in two different states of oxidation, 
and tlxo respective colours of arterial and venous blood are 
caused by differences in- tint between these two varieties — 
oxidised or scarlet haemoglobin and deoxidised or purple 
haunoglobin. The change of colour produced by the passage 
of the blood through the Ixmgs, and its consequent exposure 
to oxygen, is due, probably, to the oxidation of purple, 
and its conversion into scarlet haemoglobin ; while the 
readiness with which the latter is ^.^-oxidised offers a 
reasonable explanation of the change, in regard to tint, of 
arterial into venous * blood, — the , transformation being 
effected by the delivering up of oxygen to the tissues, by 
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the scarlet hsemoglobin, during the blood’s passage through 
Hhe capillaries. The changes, of colour are more probably 
due to this cause, namely, a varying quantity of oxygen 
chemically combined with the hsemoglobin, than to any 
mechanical effect of this gas, or to, the influence of carbonic 
acid, either chemically, on the colouring matter, or me- 
chanically, on the corpuscles which contain it. We are 
not, perhaps, ii^ a position to deny altogether the possible 
influence of mechanical conditions of the red corpuscles on 
the colour of arterial and venous blood respectively ; but it 
its probabje that this cause alone would be quite insuflicient 
to explain the differences in the colour of the two kiflds of 
blood, and therefore if it be an element at all in the change, 
it must be allowed to take '6nly a! subordinate position. 

The distinction between the two Hnds of hmmoglobin 
naturally present in the blood, or, in other words, the 
proof that the addition or subtraction of oxygen involves 
the production respectively of two substances having funda- 
mental differences of chemical constitution, has been made 
out chiefly by spectrum-analysis , — ^the effects produced by 
placing oxidised and de-oxidised solutions of heomoglobin 
in the path of a ray of light traversing a spectroscope being 
different. For while the oxidised solution causes the ap- 
pearance of two absorption bands in the yellow and the 
green part of the spectrum, these are replaced by a single band 
intermediate in position, when the oxidised or scarlet solution 
is darkened by de-oxidising agencies, — or, in other words, 
when the change which naturally ensues in. the conversion 
of arterial into venous blood is artificially produced.* 

The greater part of the hsemoglobin in both arterial and 
venous blood probably exists in the scarlet or more highly 
oxidised condition, and only a small part is de-oxidised and 
made purple in its passage ’from the arteries into the veins. 

*, The student to whom the terms employed in connection with 
spectrum analysis are ntot familiar, is advised to consult, with reference 
to the preceding paragraph, «n elementary treatise on Physics. 
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The diflFerences in regard to coloiir between arterial .and 
venous blood are sometimes not to be observed. If blood 
HI ns very slowly from an artery, as from the bottom of a 
deep and devious wound, it is often as dark as venous 
blood. In persons nearly asphyxiated also, and some- 
times, under the influence of chloroform or ether, the 
arterial blood becomes like the venous. In the foetus 
also both kinds of blood are dark. But, in all these cases, 
the dark blood becomes bright on exposure to the air. 
Bernard has shown that venous blood returning fromh. gland 
in active secretion is almost as bright as arteriaj. blood. • ' 

6? General Composition . — The chief differences between 
niterial and ordinary venouS blood are these. Arterial 
blood contains rather more filftrin, and ralher less albumen 
and fat. It coagulates somewhat more quickly. Also, it 
contains more oxygen, and less carbonic acid. A,ccording 
to Denis, the fibrin of venous blood differs from arterial, 
in that when it is fresh, and. has not been much exposed 
to the air, it may tie dissolved in a slightly heated solution 
of nitrate of potassium. 

Some of the veins, however, ’contain blood which differs 
from the ordinary standard considerably. Those are. the 
portal, the liepatic, and the splenic veins. 

Portal vein . — The blood which the portal vein conveys 
to the liver is supplied from two chief sources; namely, 
that in the gastric and mesenteric veins, which contains 
the soluble elements of food absorbed from the stomach 
and intestines during digestion, and that in the splenic 
vein ; it must, therefore, combine the qualities pf the 
blood from each of these sour.6es. 

The blood in the gastric and mesenteric veins will vafy 
much according to the stage of digestion and the nature 
of the food taken, and can therefore be seldom exactly the 
same. Speaking generally, and witliout (ionsidering the 
sugar, dextrine, and other soluble ^matters which ,.may 
have been absorbed from the alimentary canal, this blood 
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appears to be deficient in solid matters, especially in red) 
airpuscles, owing to dilution by the quantity of water ab-'- 
sorbed, to contain an excess of albumen, though chiefly of 
a lower kin'd't&an usual, resulting from the digestion of ni- 
trogenised substances, and termed albuminose; and to yield 
a less tenacious kind of fibrin than that of blood generally. 

The blood fi-om the splenic vein is probably more definite 
in composition, though also liable to alterations according 
to the stage of the digestive process, and other circum- 
stances'; It seems generally to be deficient in rod cor- 
' pv-seles, a^d to contain a,n unusually large proportion of | 
albumem The fibrin seems to vary in relative amdunt, 
but to be..almo8t always above the average. The propor- 
tion of colourless' corpuscles' appears alsb to be unusually 
large. The whole quantity of solid matter is decreased, 
the diminution appearing to be chiefly in the proportion 
of red corpuscles. 

The blood of the portal vein, combining the peculiarities 
of its two factors,, the splenic and mesenteric venous 
blood, is usually of lower specific gravity than blood 
generally, is more watery, contains fewer red corpuscles, 
more albumen, chiefly in -the form of albuminose, and 
yields a less firm clot than that yielded by other blood, 
owing to the deficient tenacity of its fibrin. These 
characteristics of portal blood refer to the composition of 
the blood itself, and have no reference to the extraneous 
substances, sutih as the absorbed materials of the food, 
which it may contain j neither, indeed, has any complete 
analysis of these been given, 

Comparative analyses of blood in the portal vein and 
blbod in the hepatic'’ veins have also been frequently made, 
with the view of determining the changes which this fluid 
undergoes in its transit through the liver. Great diversity, 
however, is' observable in the analyses of these two kinds 
of blood by different phemists. Part 6f this diversity is no 
doubt attributable to the fact pointed otit by Bernard, that 
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unless the portal vein is tied before tlie liver is removed 
from the body, hepatic vejious blood is very liable to 
regurgitate into the portal vein, and thus vitiate the result 
of the analysis. Guarding against this source of error, 
recent observers seamed to have determined that hepatic 
venous blood contains less water, albumen, and salts, than 
the lilood of the portal vein ; but that it yields a much 
larger amount of extractive matter, in which, according to 
Bernard and others, is one constant element, namely, grape- 
sugar, which is found, whether saccharine or farinaceous 
matter have been present in the food or not. 

Ifosides the rather wide difference between the composi- 
tion of the blood of these veins and of others, it must not be 
forgotten that in its passage through every organ and tissue 
of the body, the blond’s composition must Ij© varj'ing con-* 
stantly, as each part takes from it or adds to it such matter 
as it, roughly sj)eaking, wjj^es either to have or to throw 
away. Thus the blood of the renal vein has been proved 
by experiment to contain less water than does the blood of 
the artery, and doubtless its salts are diminished also. The 
blood in the ren^ veiJl is said, moreover, by Bernard and 
Brown -Sequard not to coagulate. 

Tills then is an example of the change produced in the 
blood by its passage through a special excretory organ. But 
all parts of the body, bones, muscles, nerves; etc., must act 
oh the blood as it passes through them, and leave in it some 
mark of their action, too slight though it may be, at any 
given moment, for analysis by means now at our disposal. 

On the Gases contained in the Blood. 

The gases contained in the blood are carbonic acid, 
oxygen, and nitrogen, lOO volumes of blood containing 
from 40 to 50 volumes of those g^ases ^lleotively. 

Arterial blood contains relatively more oxygen and less 
carbonic acid than venpus. But the.abB6lute quantity of 
carbonic acid is in both kinds of blood ^eater than that of 
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the. oxygen. The proportion of nitrogen is in both very' 
small. 

It is most probable that the carbonic acid of the blood 
is partly in a state of simple solution, and partly in a state 
of weak chemical combination. The portion of the car- 
bonic acid which is chemically combined, is contained 
partly in a bicarbdni|.te of soda, and partly is united with 
phosphate of the same base. The oxygen is combined 
chemically with the hmmoglobin of the red corpuscles 
(pp. 7^ and 85). 

*»That th^ oxygen is absorbed chiefly by the red corpuscles 
is proved by the fact that wliile blood is capablb of 
absorbing oxygen in consiclerable quantity, the serum 
alone has little or no morfe power of absorbing this gas 
•than pure wat^r. 


Development ojLthe Blood, 

In the development of the blood little more can bo traced 
than the processes by which the corpuscles are formed. ' 

The first formed blood-cells of the human embryo difler 
much in their general characters from those which belong 
to the latter periods of intra-uterine, >and to all periods of 
extra-uterine life. Their manner of origin differs also, 
and it will be well perhaps to consider this first. 

In the process of development of the embryo, the plan, 
so to speak, of the heart and chief blood-vessels is first 
laid out in cells. . Thus the heart is at first but a solid 
mass of cells, resembling those which constitute all other 
pasts of the embryo and continuous with this are tracts 
of similar cells — the rudiments of the chief blood-vessels. 

The formation of the first blood corpuscles is very 
simple. While the outermost of tiie embryonic cells, of 
which the rudimentery heart and its attendant vessels are 
composed, gradually develop into the muscular and other 
tissues which fom the walls of the hfeart and blood-vessels, 
the inner ceUa ^toply separate from 'each other, and form 
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blodd-cells ; some fluid plasma being at tlie same time 
secreted. ^ Thus, by the same process, blood is formed, and 
the originEilly solid heart and blood-vessels are hollowed out. 

The blood-cells produced in this way, are from about 
to -r^Vir diameter, mostly spherical, 

pellucid, and colourless, with granular contents, and of 
well-marked nucleus. Gradually, tKey acquire a red 
colour, at the same time that the nucleus becomes more 
defined, and the granular matter clea^ip away. Mr. Paget 
describes them, as, at this period, circular, thick^ disc- 
shaded, full-coloured, and, on an average, about 
an inch in diameter ; their nuclei, which are about 
an inch in diameter, are central, circular, very little pro- 
minent on the siirfaces of the* cell, and app^irently slightly 
granular or tubercrjlated. 

Before the occurrence, however, of this change — ^from 
the colourless to the colj||red state — in many instances, 
probably, during ^t, and in many afterwards, a process of 
multiplication takes place by division of the nucleus fend 
subsequently of the cell, into ^two, aild much more rarely. 


F {{/, 30.* 



three or four new cells, which gradually acquire the 
characters of the original cell from* which they sprang 
Fig. 30 (b, c, d, e).» 

" ^ ' ^ ^ 

3®* Development of the first set of hlood-corpuscles in the 
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When, in the progress of ^embryonic development, the 
liver begins to be formed, thfe multiplication of blood- 
cells in the whole mass of blood ceases, according to 
Kolliker, and new bloodrcells are produced by this organ. 
Like those just described, they are at first colourless and 
nucleated, but afterwards acquire the ordinary blood- 
tinge, and resemble very much those of the first set. Like 
them they may also multiply by division. In whichever 
way produced, however, whether from the original for- 
mative cells of the embryo, or by the liver, these coloured 
nucleated cells begin very early in foetal life to be mingled 
with coloured non-nucleated cj>rpuscles resembling thofee of 
the adult, and about the fourth or fifth month of embryonic 
existence are completely replaced by tliem. 

The manner* of origin of these perfect non-nucleated 
corpuscles must be now considered, 

I. Concerning the cells from which they arise, 
a. Before Birth . — It is uncertain whether they are 
derived only from the cells thejjgnph, which, at about 
the period of their appearance, begins to be poured into 
tlie blood ; or whether they are derived also from the 
nucleated jred^ells, which they replace, or also from similar 
nucleated cells, which Kolliker thinks are produced by the 
liver during the whole time of foetal existence. 

h. After Birth , , — It is generally agreed that after birth the 
red corpuscles are derived from the smaller of the nucleated 
lymph or chyleTCorpuscIes, — the white corpuscles of the blood, 

II. Concerning the Manner of their Development, 

< There is not perfect agreement among physiologists 

mammalian embr3’o. A. A dotted, nucleated embryo-cell in process of 
< 011 version into a blood-corpuscle : the nUcleus provided with a nucle- 
olus. B. A similar cell with a dividing nucleus ; at c, the division of 
the nucleus is complete ; at D, the cell also \s dividing, e. A bloo<l- 
corpuscle almost complete, hut still containing a few granules, r. Per- 
fect blood-corx 3 usclo. 
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concerning the process by -wbicb lymph-globules or white 
corpuscles (and in the foetus, perhaps the red nucleated 
cells) are transformed into red non-nucleated blood-cells. 
For while some maintain that the whole cell is changed 
into a red one by .the gradual clearing up of the con- 
tents, including the nucleus, it is belived by Mr. AVharton 
Jones and many others, that only the nucleus becomes the 
red blood-cell, by escaping from its envelope and acquiring 
the ordinary blood-tint. ^ 

Of these two theories, that which supposes ,tlie nucleus, 
of the lymph or chyle globule to be the gera o^ the future 
red^dood-corpuscle is the theory now generally adopted. 

The development of red blood-ceUs fr9m the corpuscles 
of the lymph and chyle continues throughout life, and 
there is no reason f<»r supposing that after birth they have* 
any other origin. 

Without doubt, these little bodies have, like all other 
parts of the organism, a tolerably definite term of existence, 
and in a like manner die and waste away when the portion 
of work allotted to them has bqen performed. Neither the 
length of their life, however, nor the fashion of their 
decay, has been yet clearly made out, and we can only 
surmise that in these things they resemble more or less 
closely those parts of the body which lie more plainly 
witbin our observation. 

From w'hat has been said, it will have appeared that when 
the blood is once formed, its ’'growth and ’ maintenance are 
effected by the constant repetition of the development of 
new portions. In the same proportion that the l?lood yields 
its materials for the maintenance and repair of the sever,pl 
solid tissues, and for secretions, so are new materials sup-' 
plied to it in the_ lymph and chyle, and by development 
made like it. The part of the process which relates to the 
formation of new corpuscles has been described, but it is 
probably only a small portion of the whole process ; for the 
assimilation of the new materials to the blood must be 
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perfect, in regard to all those immeasurable minute par- 
ticulars by which the blood is adapted for the nutrition of 
every tissue, and the maintenance of every peculiarity of 
each. How precise the assimilation inust be for such an 
adaptation, may be conceived from some of the cases in 
which the blood is altered by disease, and by assimilation 
is maintained in its altered state. For example, by the 
insertion of vaccine matter, the blood is for a short time 
manifestly, diseased ; however minute the portion of virus, 
,it affects and alters, in smne way, the whole of the blood. 
And the alteration thus produced, inconceivably slight as 
it must be, is long maintained ; for even very long after a 
successful vaccination, a second insertion of the virus may 
have no effect, the blood being no longer amenable to its 
influence, because the new blood, formed after the vaccina- 
tion, is made like the blood as altered by the vaccine 
virus ; in other words, the blood exactly assimilates to its 
altered self the materials derived from the lymph and chyle. 
In health we cannot see the precision of the adjustment 
of the blood to the tissu^ but we may imagine it from 
the small influences by which, as in vaccination, it is 
disturbed ; and we may be sure that the new blood is as 
perfectly assimilated , to the healthy standard as in disease 
it is assimilated to the most minutely altered standard.* 
How far the assimilation of the blood is affected by any 
formative power which it may possess in common with the 
solid tissues, we know not. That this possible formative 
power is, however, if present, greatly ministered to and 
[assisted by the actions of other parts there can be no doubt; 
as let, by the digestive and absorbent systems, and pro- 
bably by the liver, and. all of the so-called vascular glands; 
and, 2itMy, by the excretory organs, which separate from 
the blood refuse materials^ including in this term not only 

* Corresponding facias m relation to the maintenance of the tissues 
by assimilation will be mentioned in the chapter on Notbition. 
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the wast6 substance of the tissues, but also such matters 
as, having been taken with fdod a^id drink, may have been 
absorbed from the digestive can^, and have been sub- 
sequently found unfit to remain in the circulating current. 
And, '^rdly, the precise constitution of the blood is adjusted 
by the balance of the nutritive processes for maintaining 
the several tissues, so that none of the materials appro- 
priate for the maintenance of any part may remain in 
excess in the blood. Each part, by taking from thp blood 
the materials it requires for its ^bnaintenance, is, as has 
beei^ observed, in the relation of an excretory of-gan to all 
the rest ; inasmuch as by abstracting the matters proper 
for its nutrition, it prevents, excess of .such matters as 
effectually as if they were separated from the blood and 
cast out altogether by the excreting organs specially present 
for such a purpose. 

Uses of the Blood. 

• 

The purposes of the blood, l^us developed and main- 
tained, appear, in the perfect to be these ; ist, to be 

a source whence the various p^irfcR of the body may abstract 
. the materials necessary for their nutrMon, and mainte- 
nance ; and whence tEe^secreting oxgcuis may take the 
materials for their yanqus se^etibps; 2nd, to be a 
constantly replenished store-house of latent chemical force, 
which in its expenditure wiU maintain the heat of the 
bqdy, or bo transformed by the living tissims, and mani- 
fested by them in yaritfus forms as vital power; 3rd, to 
convey oxygen to the several tissues which . may need it, 
either for the discharge of their ftmctions, or for combination 
with their refuse mattter ; 4*/*, to bring from all parte refuse 
matters, and convey them to places whence they may be dis- 
charged ; $th, to warm and moisten all parte of the body. 

Uses of the vaHous Constituents»of the Blood. 
Begarding the rises of the various cosstitnente of the 
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blood it may be said that the matter almost resolves itself 
into an analysis of the different parts of the body, and of 
the food and drink which are taken for their nutrition, 
with a subsequent consideration of how far any given con- 
stituent of the blood may be supposed to be on its way 
to' the living tissues, to be incorporated with and nourish 
them, or, having fulfilled its purpose, to be on its way in a 
more or less changed condition to the excretory organs to be 
cast out. It must be remembered, however, that the blood 
contains also ma|ters which serve by their combustion 
td produce heat, and, again, others which possibly sub- 
serve only a mechanical, althpugh most important, purpose ; 
as for instance the preservation of the due specific gravity 
of the blood, or some other quality by which it is enabled 
‘to maintain its. proper relation to the vessels containing it 
and to the tissues through which it passes. Lastly, among 
the constituents of the blood, are the gases, oxygen and 
carbonic acid, and the substances specially adapted to cany 
them, which can scarcely be said to take part in the nutri- 
tion of the body, but are i^ajther the means and evidence of 
the combustion before referred to, on which, to a great 
extent, directly or indirectly, all vitality depends. 

Albumen . — ^The albumen, w'hich exists in so large a 
proportion among the chief constituents of the blood, is 
without doubt mainly for the nourishment of those tex- 
tures which contain it or other compounds nearly allied to it. 
Besides its purpose in nutrition, the albumen of the liquor 
sanguinis is doubtless of importance also in the maintenance 
of those essential physical properties of the blood to which 
reference, has been already n\ade. 

Fibrin .- — It hae been mentiozied in a previous part of 
this chapter that the idea of fibrin existing in ’ the blood, 
as fibrin,’ is probably, founded in error ; and that it is formed 
in the act of coagulation by the union of two substances, 
which before existed^ separately (p. 64). In considering, 
•therefore, the functions oT fibrin, we may exclude the notion 
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of its existence, as sucli, in the blood in a fluid state, and of 
its use in the nutrition of certain q>ecial textures, and look 
for the explanation of its functions to those circumstances, 
whether of health or disease^ under which it is produced. 
In hmmorrhage, for example, the formation of fibrin in the 
clotting of blood, is the means by which, at least for a 
time, the bleeding is restrained or stopped ; and the material 
which is produced for the perm^ent healing of the injured 
part, contains a coagulable material probably identical, or 
very nearly 80> with the fibrin of clotted blood. 

Fatty Matters . — ^The fatty matters of the blood? subserve 
more than one purpose. For jrhile they are the means, at 
least in part, by which the fat^of the body, so widely dis- 
tributed in the proper adipose and other textures, is re- 
jltlenished, they also, by their union with oxygen, assist in 
^iiaintaining the temperature of the 'body. In certain secre- 
tions also, notably the millc and bile, fat is an important 
constituent. ; 

Saline Matter . — ^The uses of saline constituents of 
the blood are, first, to enter intg the composition of such 
textures and secretions as naturally contain them, and, 

1 secondly, to assist in preserving the due specific gravity 
I and alkalinity of the blood and, perhaps, also in j)reventing 
; its decomposition. The phosphate and carbonate of sodium, 
besides maintaining the alkalinity of the blood, are said 
especially tc^preserve tha liquidity of its albumen, and to 
favour its circulation through the capillaries, at the same 
time that they increase the absorptive powef| of the serum 
f'er gases. But although, from the constant presence of a 
certain quantity of saline matter in the blood, we may. 
believe that it has these hust-mentioned important functions 
in connection with the blood itself, apart from the nutri- 
tion of the body, yet, &om the amount which is daily 
separated by the different excretory organs, add especially 
by the kidneys, we must also believe* that a considerable 
quantity simply passes thr6ugh the blood, both from the 
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food and from the tissues, as a temporary and useless con- 
stituent, to be excreted when*opportunity offers. 

Corpuscles , — The uses of the red corpuscles are probably 
not yet fully known, but they may be inferred, at least in 
part, from the composition and properties of their contents. 
The affinity of hoemoglobin for oxygen has been already 
mentioned ; and the main function of the red corpuscles 
seems to be the absorption of oxygen in the lungs by 
means of this constituent, and its conveyance to aU parts of 
the body, especially to those tissues, the nervous and mus- 
cular, the discharge of whose functions depends in so great 
a degree upon a rapid anjl full supply of this element. 
The readiness with which hecmoglobin absorbs oxygen, and 
delivers it up again to a reducing agent, so well shown by 
the experiments of Prof. Stokes, admirably adapts it for 
this purpose. How far the red corpuscles are concerned 
in the nutrition of the tissues is quite unknown. 

The relation of the white to the ^d corpuscles of the 
blood has been already considered (p. 92) ; of the functions 
of the former, other than qre concerned in this relationship, 
nothing is positively known. Recent observations of the 
migration of the white corpuscles from the interior of the 
blood-vessels into the surrounding tissues (see Section, On 
the Circulation in the Capillaries) have, however, opened 
out a large field for investigation of their probable func- 
tions in connection with the nutrition of the textures, 
in which, even in health, they appear to wander. 
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CHArTER VI. 

eiUCtrlTATIOK OF THE BLOOD. 

The body is divided into two chief cavities — the chest or 
thoracc and abdomen^ by a curved muscular partition, called 
the diaphragm (fig. 31). The chest is almost entirely filled 
by the lungs and heart ; the latter being fitted in, so to 
speak^. between the ttro lungs, nearer the frSnt than 
the back of the chest, and partly overlapped by them 
(fig. 31). Each of these organs is contained in a distinct 
bag, called respectively the right and left pleura and the 
pericardium, the latte» being fibrous in the mfiin, but lined 
on the inner aspect by a smooth shining epithelial covering, 
on which can glide, with but little friction, the equally 
smooth surface of the he^rt enveloped by it. In fig. 3 1 
the containing bags, of pleura and pericardium are sup- 
I^osed to have been removed, ^Entering the chest from 
above is a large and long air-tube, called the trachea, 
which divides into two branches, one for each lung, and 
through which air passes and repasses in respiration. 
Springing from the upper part or base of the heart may be 
seen the large vessels, arteries, and veins, which convey 
blood either to or jfrom this organ. 

In the living body the heart and lungs are in constant 
rhythmic movement, the result of which is an unceasing 
stream of air through the trachea alternately into and out 
of the lungs, and an unceasing stream of blood into and 
out of the heart. 

It is with this last event that we are concerned especially 
in this chapter, — with the means, that is to say, by which 
the blood which at one moment is forced out of the heart, 
is in a few moments more returned to it, £^ain to dep'art, 
and again pass through, the body ; in coiirse of what is 

' H 2 
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teclinically called the circulation. The purposes for which 
this unceasing current is mefintained, are indicated in the 
uses of the blood enumerated in the preceding chapter. 

The blo^ is conveyed away from the heart by the 
arteries, and ’returned to it by the veins; the arteries and 
veins being continuous with each other, at one end by 
means of tlie heart, and at the other by a fine network of 
vessels called the capillaries. The blood, therefore, in its 
passage from the heart passes :^t into the arteries, then 
into the capillafies, and lastly into the veins, by which it 
is conveyed back again to the heart, — thus complejiing a 
revolution, or circulation, c 

' N///. 31.*' 



As generally described there are two circulations by 
which all the blood must pass ; the one, a shorter circuit 

* Fig. 31. "View of heart and lungs in situ. Tlie front portion of 
the cliest-wall, and tlw outer or parietal Iftyers ot the pleurse and peri- 
oardiuiu have been lemoved. The lungs arc pS.rtly collapsed, . 
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from the heart to the lungs and back again ; the other and 
larger circuit, from the heart to all parts of the body and 
back again ; but more strictly speaking, there is only one 
complete circulation, which may be diagrampia^ically repre- 
sented by a double loop, as in the accompanying figure. 

On reference to Fig. 32.^ 

this figure and 
noticing the di- 
rection of the ar- 
rows which repre- 
sent the course 
of the stream 
of blood, it will 
be observed that 
while there is a 
smaller and a 
larger circle both 
of which pass 
through the heart, 
yet that these are 
not distinct, one 
from the other, 
but are formed 
really by one con- 
tinuous stream, 
the whole of 
which must, at 
oue part of ita ooi the lungs.' Subor- 

dinate to the two principal circulatii^e, the pulmonary and 
systemic as they are named, it will be noticed also in the 
same figure, , that there is another, by which n portion 
of the stream of blood b^n diverted once into 

the capillaries of the ihtestin^ canal, and aome other 
organs, and gathered up again into a single stream, is a 
second time divid^^iu its passage •though the- liver. 



* Fig. 32. Diagram of t]ie*cireidation. 
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before it finally reaches the heart and completes a revolu- 
tion. This subordinate streaGoi through the liver is called 
the portal circulation. 

The principal force provided for constantly moving the 
blood through this course is that of the muscular substance 
of the heart ; other assistant forces are (2) those of the 
elastic walls of the arteries, (3) the pressure of the muscles 
among which some of the veins run, (4) the movements of 
the walls of the chest in respiration, and probably, to some 
extent, (5), the interchange of relations between the blood 
ahd the tissues which ensues in the capillary system during 
the nutritive processes. The right direction of the bfood’s 
course is determined and maintained by the valves of the 
heart to be inimediately described ; which valves open to 
permit the .movement of the blood in»the course described, 
but close when any force tends to move it in the contrary 
direction. 

AVe sh^ consider separately each n\pmber of the system 
of organs for the circulation ; and first — 

The Heart. 

The heart is a. hollow muscular organ, the interior of 
w'hieh is divided by a partition in such a manner as to 
form two chief chambers or cavities — aright and left. Each 
of these chambers is again subdivided into an upper and 
a lower portion called respectively the auricle and ventricle, 
which freely communicate one with the other; the aperture 
of communication, however, being guarded by valvular 
curtains, so disposed as to allow blood to pass freely from 
the auricle 'into the ventricle, but not in the opposite direc- 
tion. There are thus four cavities altogether in the heart 
— two auricles and two ventricles ; the auricle and ventricle 
of one side being ^ quite separate from those of the other. 
The right auricle communicates, on the one hand, with the 
veins of the g^enerpl eystem, and, dn the other, with the 
right ventricle, w^ile the latter leads* directly into the pul- 
monary artery, the orifice of which is guarded by valves. 
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The left auricle again communicates, on the one hand, with 
the pulmonary veins, and, •on the other, with the left 
ventricle, while the latter leads directly ’into the aorta — a 
large artery which conveys blood to the general system, 
the orifice of which,, like that of the pulmonltoy artery, is 
guarded by valves. 

The arrangement of the heart’s valves is such that 
the bipod can pass only in one definite direction, and 
this is as follows (fig. 33): — From the right auricle 
the blood passes into the right ventricle, and thence 


into the pulmo- 
nary artery, by 
which it is con- 
veyed to the ca- 
pillaries of the 
lungs. From the 
lungs the blood, 
which is now puri- 
fied and altered 
in colour, is ga- 
thered by the pul- 
monary veins ahd 
taken to the left 
auricle. From the 
left auricle it 
passes into ' the 
left ventricle, and 
thence into the 


Piff- 33 .* 



aorta, by which it is distributed to the capillaries of every 
portion' of the body. The branches of the aorta, froiu 
being distributed to the general system, are caUe^syst^mfc 
arteries; and from these the blood passes into the »ys- 
lemic capillaries, where it again becomes dark and impure, 
and thence into the branches of the systemic veins, which 


* Fig. 33. Diagram of the circulation through the heart (after Dalton). 
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foraaing by their tmion two large trunks, called the supe- 
rior and inferior vena cava, discharge their contents into 
the right auricle, whence we supposed the blood to start 
(%• 33 )- 

Structure of the Valves of the Heart. 

It will be well now to consider the structure of the 


Fiff. 34.* 



* Fig. 34, The rig^ auricle and ventricle opened, and a part of 
their right and anterior walls removed, so as to show their interior. 

— I, superior vena cava ; i, inferior' veM <^va ; 2', hepatic veins cut 
short ; 3, right auricle ; 3', placed m, the foi^ oyalis, below which is 
the Eustachian valve ; 3", is placed close to the apertureof the coronary 
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valves of the heart, and the manner in which they perform 
their function of directing* the stream of blood in the 
course which has been just described. The valve between 
the right auricle and ventricle is named trwmpid (fig. 34), 
because it presents three principal cusps or pointed portions, 
and that between the left auricle and ventricle bicuspid or 
mitral, because it has two such portions (fig. 35). But in 
both valves there is between each two principal portions a 
smaller one ; so that more properly, the tricuspid may be 
described as consisting of six, and the mitral of four, por- 
tions. Each portion is of triangular fonii, its apex 
sides lying free in the cavity pf the ventricle, and its base, 
which is continuous with the^ bases of the neighbouring 
portions, so as to form an annular membrane around the 
auriculo- ventricular* opening, being fiixed 40 a tendinous* 
ring, which encircles the orifice between the auricle and 
ventricle, and receives the insertions of the muscular fibres 
of both. In each {>rinQip^ portion of the valve may be 
distinguished a middle-piece, extending ftom its base to 
its apex, and induding abou^ half its width; this piece 
is thicker, and much tougher and tighter than the border- 
pieces which are attached loose and flapping at its sides. 

While the bases of the several portions of the valves 
; are fixed to the tendinoue rings, their ventricular surfaces 


vein ; +, +’, placed in the audculo-ventricular groove, where a narrow 
portion of the adjacent walls of the amicle and ventricle has been pre- 
served ; 4, 4, cavity of the right ventricle, the upper figure is imme- 
diately below the senulunar valves ; 4', large ooltunha camca or mus- 
culus papillaris ; S, S', 5", tricuspid valve ; 6, placed in the interior of 
the pulmonary artery, a part of the anterior wall of that vessel having 
been removed, and & narrow portion of it preserved at its, Commence ' 
ment where the semilunar valves are attached ; 7, concavity of the aoi-tio 
areh close to the cord of the ductus arteriosus ; 8, ascending part or 
sinus of the arch covered at its commencement by the auricular appendix 
and pulmonary artery ; 9, placed between the innominate and left carotid 
arteries ; ,10, appendix of the left auricle ; 1 i/i i, the outside of the left 
ventricle, ^e lower figure near the apex. (FroA Quaiu’s Anatomy.) 
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and’ borders are fastened by slender tendinous fibres, the 
chorda: tendinece, to the 'walls of the ventricles, the muscular 
fibres of which project into the ventricular cavity in the 

Fig. 35.* 



* Eig. 35. The left auricle aud ventricle opened and a jwirt of their 
anterior and left >¥0118 ijemoved so as to show their interior. J.— The 
pulmonary artery has been divided at its commencement so as to show 
the aorta ; the opening into the left ventricle has been carried a short 
distance into the aort| between two of the segments of the semilunar 
valves ; the left part of the auricle with its appendix has been removed. 
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form of bundles or columns — the columnm carnem. These 
columns are not all of them alike, for while some of them 
are attached along their whole length on one side, and 
by their extremities, others are attached only by their 
extremities; and a third set, to which the name muscuU 
X>apillares has been given, are attached to the wall of the 
ventricle by one extremity only, the other projecting, 
papilla-like, into the cavity of the ventricle (5, fig. 35), and 
having attached to it chords tendinem. Of the tendinous 
cords, besides those which pass from the walls of tlie ven- 
tricle and the musculi papillares, to the margins of •the valvBs 
both free and attached, there are some of especial strength, 
which pass from the same parts to the edges of the middle 
pieces of the several chief portions of the valve. The 
ends of these cords aije spread out in the substance of the 
valve, giving its middle piece its peculiar strength and 
toughness ; and from the sides numerous other more 
slender and brancjjiiug^ cords are given off, which are 


The right auricle has been thrown outfof view. I, the two right pul- 
monary veins cut short ; their openings are seen within the auricle ; 

1 , placed within tlie cavity of the auricle on the left side of the septum 
and on the part which forms the remains of the valve of the foramen 
ovale, of which the crescentic fold is seen towards the left hand of i' ; 

2, a narrow portion of the wall of the auricle and ventricle preserved 
round the auriculo-ventriculaj: orifice ; 3, 3', the cut surface of the walls 
of the ventricle, seen to become very much thinner towards 3", at the 
apex ; 4, a small part of the anterior wall of the left ventricle which 
has been preserved with the principal anterior columna camea or 
niusculus papillaris attached to it ; 5, 5, musculi .papillares ; 5', the 
left side of the septum between tbe two ventricles, within the cavity of 
the left ventricle ; 6, 6', the mitral valve ; 7, placed in the interior of 
the aorta near its commencement And above the three segments- of its 
semilunar valve which are hanging loosely together ; 7', the exterior of 
the great aortic Sinus ; 8, the root of the pulmonary artery and its 
semilunar valves ; 8', the separated portion of the pulmonary artery 
remaining attached to the norta by 9, the cord of the ductus arteriosus ; 
10, the arteries rising' fyjm the summit of the aortic arch. (From 
Quain’s Anatomy.) 
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attached all over the ventricular surface of tjie adjacent 
border-pieces of the principal portions of the valves, as 
well as to those smaller portions which have been mentioned 
as lying between each two principal ones. Moreover, the 
musculi papUlares are so placed that from the summit of 
each tendinous cords may proceed to the adjacent halves of 
two of the principal divisions, and to one intermediate or 
smaller division, of the valve. 

It has been already said that while the ventricles com- 
municate, on the one hand, with the auricles, they communi- 
c&te, on the other, with the large arteries which convey the 
blood away from the heart; t^e right ventricle with theptJ- 
( 6 f fig. 34), which conveys blood to the lungs, 
and the left ventricle with tl^ aorta, which distributes it 
to the general. system (7, fig. 35). jLnd as the auriculo- 
ventrieular orifice is guarded by valves, so are also the 
mouths of the pulmonary artery and aorta (figs. 34, 35). 

The valves, three in number, whiclw gua&’d the orifice of 
each of these, two arteries, are called the semilunar valves. 
They are nearly alike on bpth sides of the heart ; but those 
of the aorta are altogether thicker and more strongly con- 
structed than those of the pulmonary artery. Like the 
tricuspid and mitral valves, they are formed by a dupli- 
cature of the lining membrane of the heart, strengthened 
by fibrous tissue. Each valve is of semilunar shape, its 
convex margin being attached to a fibrous ring at the 
place of junction of the artery to the ventricle, and the 
concave or nearly straight border being free (fig- 35). In 
the centre of the free edge of the valve, which contains a 
fine cord of fibrous tissue, is a small fibrous nodule, the 
corpys Arantii, and from this and from the attached border 
fine fibres extend' into every part of the mid substance of 
the valve, except a small lunated ^ace just within the 
free edge, on each side of the corpus Arantii. Here the 
valve is thinnest, and composed of* little more than the. 
endocardium. Thus constructed and attached, the three 
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semilunar valves are placed side by side around the arterial 
orifice of each ventricle, so as to form three little pouches, 
which can be thrown. ba<^ and flattened by the blood pass- 
ing out of the ventricle, but which ‘belly nut immediately 
so as to prevent any return (6, fig. 34). This will be again 
referred to immediately. 

The muscular fibres of the heart, imlike those of most 
involuntary muscles, present a striated appearance under 
the microscope. (See Chapter on Motion.) 

THE ACTION or THE HEAKT-. 

The heart’s action in propeljing the blood consists in the 
successive alternate contractions and dilatations of the mus- 
cular walls of its two auricles and two ventricles. The 
auricles contract simrdtaneously; so do the ventricles; their 
dilatations also are severally simultaneous ; and the con- , 
tractions of the one pair of cavities are synchronous with- 
the dilatations bf th« other. 

'I'he description of the action of the heart may best be 
commenced at that period in eacji action which immediately 
precedes the beat of the heart against the side of the chest, 
and, by a very small interval more, precedes the pulse at 
the wrist. For at this time 'the whole heart is in a passive 
state, the walls of both auricles and ventricles are relaxed, 
and their cavities are being dilated. The auricles are 
gradually filling with blood flowing into them from the 
veins ; and a portion of this blood passes at once through 
them into the^yentricles, the opening between the cavity 
of each auricle and that of its corresponding ventricle 
being, during all the pause, &ee and patent. The auricles, 

, however, receiving more blood than at once passes through 
'them to the ventricles, become, near the end of the pause, 
fully distended; then, in the end of the pause, they con- 
tract and empty their contents into the ventricLes. The 
contraction of the» auricles is sudden* and very quick ; it 
commences at the entrance of the great veins into them. 
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and is thence propagated towards the auriculo- ventricular 
opening ; but the last part which contracts is the auricular 
appendix. The effect of this contraction of the auricles is 
to propel nearly the whole of their blood into the ventricles. 
The reflux of blood into the great veins is resisted not only 
by the mass of blood in the veins and the force with which 
it streams into the auricles, but also by the simultaneous 
contraction of the miiscular coats with which the large 
veins are provided for some disteince before their entrance 
into tiie auricles; a resistance which, however, is not so 
complete but that a small quantity of blood does regurgi- 
tate, i.e., flow backwards into the veins, at each auricular 
contraction. The effect of this regurgitation from the 
right auricle is limited by the valves at tlie junction of the 
subclavian and internal jugular veins, beyond which the 
blood cannot move backwards ; and the coronary vein, or 
vein which brings back to the right auricle the blood 
■which has circulated in the substance f>f tile heart, is pre- 
served from it by a valve at its mouth. 

The blood which is thus driven, by the contraction of the 
auricles, into the corresponding ventricles, being added to 
that which had already flowed into them during the heart’s 
pause, is sufiicient to complete the dilatation or diastole of 
the ventricles. Thus distended, they immediately contract : 
so immediately, indeed, that their contraction, or systole, 
looks as if it were continuous with that of the auricles. 
This has been graphically described by Harvey in the 
following passage: — “ These two motions, one of the ven- 
tricles, another of the auricles, take place consecutively, 
|>Ut in such a manner that there is a kind of harmony, or 
rhythm, present between them, the twq^ concurring in such 
wise that but one motion is apparent; especially in the 
warmer blooded animals, in which the movements in ques-r 
tion are rapid. Nor is this for any other reason than it is 
in a piece of machinery, in which, though one wheel gives 
motion to another; yet all the wheels seem to move simul- 
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taneously; or iu that mechanical contrivance which* is 
adapted to fire-arms, where the trigger being touched, 
down comes the flint, strikes against the steel, elicits a 
spark, which, falling among the powder, it is ignited, upon 
which the flame extends, enters the barrel, causes the 
explosion, propels the ball, and the mark is attained — all 
of which incidents by reason of the celerity with which 
they happen, seem to take place in the . twinkling of an 
eye.” The ventricles contract much more slowly than 
the auricles, and in their contraction, probably always 
thoroughly empty themselves, difltering in this respect from 
the auricles, in which, even ^ter their complete contrac- 
tion, a small quantity of blood remains^ The form and 
position of the fleshy columns on the internal walls of the 
ventricle appear, indeed, especially adapted to produce this 
obliteration of their cavities during their contraction; and the 
completeness of the closure may often be observed on making 
a transverse section pf a heart shortly after death, iu any case 
in which the contraction of the rigor mortis is very marked. 
In such a case, only a central fissure may be discernible to 
the eye in the place of the cavity of each ventricle. 

At the same time that the walls of the ventricles con- 
tract, the fleshy columns, and especially those of them 
called the muscidi papiUares, contract also, and assist in 
bringing the margins of the auriculo- ventricular valves 
into apposition, so that they close the auriculo-ventricular 
openings, and prevent the backward passage of the blood 
into the auricles (p. 1 1 3). The whole force of the ven- 
tricular contraction is thus directed to the propulsion of 
the blood through their arterial orifices. During the time 
which elapses bet^xteen the end of one contraction of the 
ventricles, and the commencement of another, the com- 
munication between them and the great* arteries — ^the aorta 
on the left side, the pulmonary artery on the right — is 
closed by the three .set&ilunar valves situated at the orifice 
of each vessel. But the force with which the current of 
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Llood is propelled by the contraction of the venlxicle sepa- 
rates these valves from contact with each other, and presses 
them back against the sides of the artery, making a free 
X'assage for the stream of blood. Then, as soon as the ven- 
tricular contraction, ceases, the elastic walls of the distended 
artery recoil, and, by pressing the blood behind the valves, 
force them down towards the centre of the vessel, and spread 
them out so as to close the orifice and prevent any of the 
blood fiowing back into the ventricles (p. 1 18). 

As soon as the auricles have completed their contraction 
tftey begin again to dilate, and to be refilled with blood, 
which fiows into ,them in ^ steady stream through the 
great venous trunks. They are thus filling during aU the 
time in which the ventricles are contracting; and the con- 
traction of the Ventricles being ended, these also again 
dilate, and receive again the blood that fiows into them 
from the . auricles. By the time that the ventricles are 
thus from one-third to ■two-thirds fujl, the auricles are 
distended; these, then suddenly contracting, fill up the 
ventricles, as already desci;lbed. 

If we suppose a cardiac revolution, which includes the 
contraction of the auricles, the contraction of the ventricles, 
and their repose, to occupy rather more than a second, the 
following table will represent, in tenths of a second, the 
time occupied by the various events we have considered. 

Contraction of Auricles . . i + Repose of Auricles . . io=ii 
„ Ventricles .4+ „ Ventricles, . 7-n 

Repose (no contraction of 

either auricles or ventricles) 6 f Contraction (of either 

— amides or ventricles) 5 = 1 1 

II 

Action of the Valves of the, Meart. 

The pmiods in which the several valves of the heart are 
in action may be Qonn^cted with the foregoing table; for 
the auriculo-ventricular valves are closed, and the arterial 
valves axe open during the whole feme of the ventricular 
contraction, whild, during the dHatauon and distension of 
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the ventricles the latter valves are shut, the former open. 
Each half or side of the heart, through the action of its 
valves, may be 
compared with a 
kind of forcing 
pump, like the 
common enema- 
pyringe with two 
valves, of which 
one admits the 
fluid ^ on raising 
the piston, but 
is closed again 
when the piston 
is forced dowm,*^ 
wdiile the other 
opens for the es- 
cape of the fluid, 
but closes when 
the i>iston is 
raised, so as to 
prevent the re- 
gurgitation of the 
fluid already 
I'orced through it. 

The ventricular 
dilatation is here 
represented by 
the raising-up of 
the piston ; the 
valve thus admit- 
ting fluid repre- 
sents the auriculo- 
ventricular valve, 
which is closed 

* Fig* 36* Diagrams of valves of the l^art (after Dalton) 
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again when the piston is forced down, i.e., wlien the ven- 
tricle contracts, and the other, i.e., the arterial, valve 
opens. The diagrams on the preceding page illustrate this 
very well. 

During auricular contraction, the fdPrce of the blood pro- 
pelled into the ventricle is transmitted in all directions, but 
being insufficient to raise the semilunar valves, it is ex- 
pended in distending the ventricle, and in raising and 
gradually closing the auriculo- ventricular valves, which, 
^vhen the ventricle is full, form a complete septum between 
it and the auricle* This elevation of the auriculo-ventricular 
A'alves is, no doubt, materi^dly aided by the action of the 
elastic tissue which Dr. Markham has shown to exist so 
largely in their structure, especially on the auricular- sur- 
face. When the ventricle contracts, tSie edges of the valves 
are maintained iii appoi^ition by the simultaneous contrac- 
tion of the mmcidi papillares, which are enabled thus to act 
by the arrangement of their tendiitous cords just men- 
tioned. In this position the segments of the valves are 
held secure, even though ^he-forin and size of the orifice 
and the ventricle may ch«^g€f^during the continued con- 
traction ; for the border pieces are held by their mutual 
apposition and the equal pressui'e of the blood on tlieir 
ventricular surfaces ; and the middle pieces are secure by 
their great strength, and by the attachment of the ten- 
dinous cords along their margins, these cords being always 
held tight by the contraction of the miisculi papillares. A 
peculiar advantage, derived from the projection of these 
columns into the cavity of the ventricle, seems to he, that 
tthey prevent the yelve from being converted into the auricle ; 
for, when the ventricle contracts, and the parts of its walls 
to whidh, through the medium of the columns, the ten- 
dinous cords are hflBixed, approach the auriculo-ventricular 
orifices, tliere would be a tendency to slackness of the 
cords, and the valves might be everied, if it were not tliat 
while the wall of the ventricle is drawn towards the orifice^ 
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the end of the simultaneously contracting fleshy eolumn is 
drawn away from it, and the cords are held tight. 

What has been said applies equally to the auriculo- 
ventricular valves on both sides of the heart, and of both 
alike the closure i*s genera,lly complete every time the 
ventricles contract. But in some circumstances, the closure 
of the tricuspid-valve is not complete, and a certain 
quantity of blood is forced back into the auricle and, 
since this may be advantageous, by preventing the over- 
filling of the vessels of the lungs, it has been galled Jlfe 
safetif-valve action of this valve (Hunter, JVilkinson King). 
Tlie circumstances in which it Vsually happens are those in 
which the vessels of the lung are already full enough when 
the right ventricle contracts, as e. g., in certain pulmon^ltify 
diseases, in very Active exertion, and in great efforts. In 
these eases, perhaps, because the . right ventricle cannot 
contract quickly or completely enough, the tricuspid valve 
does not completely hlose, and the regurgitation of blood 
may be indicated by a pulsation in the jugular veins syn- 
chronous with that in the carotid* arteries. 

The arterial or semiluna^ valves Eire, as already said, 
l)rought into action by the pressure of the arterial blood 
forced back towards the ventricles, when the elastic walls 
of the arteries recoil after being dilated by the blood pro- 
l^elled into them in the previous contraction of the ventricle. 
The dilatation of the arteries is, in a peculiar manner, 
adai)ted to bring the valves into acHon. The lower borders 
of the semilunar valves are attached to the inner surface of 
a tendinous ring, which is, as it were,~nlaid, at the orifice 
of the artery, between the muscular fibres of the ventricle 
and the elastic fibres of the walls of the artery. The tissue 
of this ring is tough, does not admit of extension under 
such pressure as it is commonly exposed to ; the valves are 
equally inextensile, being, as already mentioned, formed 
of tough, close-textured, fibrous tissue, with strong inter- 
woven cords, and covered yritfi endocardium. Hence, when 

1 2 
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the ventricle propels blood through the orifice and into the 
(;anal of the artery, the later^ pressure which it exercises 
is sufficient to dilate the walls of the artery, but not 
enough to stretch in an equal degree, if at all,' the unyield- 
ing valves and the ring to which their lower borders are 
attached. The efiect, therefore, of each such propulsion 
of blood from the ventricle is, that the wall of the first 
portion of the artery is dilated into three pouches behind 
the valves, while the free margins of the valves, which had 
previously, lain in contact with the inner surface of the 
artery (as at a, fig. 37), are drawn inward towards its 

Fig. 37.^ 


B 

A 



centre (fig. 37, b). Their positions may he explained by 
the foregoing diagrams, in which the contin\ious lines 
represent a transverse section of the arterial walls, the 
dotted ones* the edges of the valves, firstly, when the valves 
are in contact with the walls (a), and, s^ondly, when the 
walls being dilated, the valves are ^awn away from 
them (b). , 

This position of the valves and arterial walls 4s retained 
so long as the ventricle continues in contraction : but, so 

* Fig. 37. Sections of aorta, to show the action of the semilunar 
valves. A is intended to show the valves, represented by the dotted 
lines, in contact with the arterial walla, represented by the continuous 
outer line. « (after Hunter) shows the arterial wall distended into 
tliree jioiaches (a), an 5 drawn away from the valves which are straight- 
ened into the for of equilateral triangle, as represented by the dotted 
lines. 
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soon as it relaxes, and the dilated arterial walls can recoil 
by their elasticity, they press the blood as well towards the 
ventricles as onwards in the course of the circulation. Part 
of the blood thus pressed back lies in the pouches (a, fig. 
37, b) between the waives and the arterial walls; and the 
valves are by it pressed together till their thin lunated 
margins meet in three lines radiating from the centre to 
the circumference of the artery (7 and 8, fig. 38). 


‘ Ft(f. 38 .* 



* Fiff- 3 ^* View of the base of the ventricular part of the heart, 
showing the relative position of the arterial and aurieulo-veijtrioular 
01 i (ices. The luuscular fibres of the ventricles are exposed by the 
lemoval of the peifeardium, fat, hlood-vessels, etc. ; the pulmonary 
artery and aorta have been removed by a section made immediately 
beyond the attachment of the semilunar valves, and the auricles have 
been remold immediately above the auriculo-ventricular orifices. The 
semilunar and auriculo-ventricular valves are in the nearly closed con- 
dition. I, I, the base of the right ventricle ; i', the conus arteriosus* ; 
2, 2, the base of the left ventricle ; 3, 3, the divided wall of the right 
auricle ; 4, that of the left ; 5, 5', 5", the tricuspid valve ; 6, 6', the 
mitral valve. In the angles betwepn these .segments are seen the 
smaller fringes frequently observed ; 7, the anterior part of the pul- 
monary artery ; 8, placed nipon the posterior .part of the root of the 

aorta; 9, the right, 9',. the left coronary artery, (From Quain’s 
Anatomy.) 
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iMr. Savory has clearly shown that this pressure of the 
blocjd is not entirely sustained by the valves alone, but in 
part by the muscular substance of the ventricle. Availing 

himself of a method of dissection 
hitherto apparently overlooked, 
namely, that of making vertical 
sections (fig. 39 ^) through various 
parts of the tendinous rings, he 
has been enabled to show clearly 
that the aorta and pulmonarj^ 
artery, expanding towards their 
termi, nation, are situated ui)on the 
outer edge of the thick upper border 
of the ventricles, and that conse- 
quently the portion of each semi- 
lunar valve adjacent to the vessel 
passes over and rests upon the muscular substance — being 
tlms sui)ported, as it were, on a kind of muscular floor 
formed by the free border of the ventricle. The result of 
this arrangement wdll be tjiat the reflux of the blood will 
be most efficiently sustained by the ventricular wall.f 
The effect of the blood’s pressure on the valve is, as said, 
to cause their margins to meet in three lines radiating from 
the centre to the circumference (7 and 8, fig. 38). The con- 
tact of the valve in this position, and the complete closure 
of the arterial orifice, are secured by the peculiar construc- 
tion of their borders before mentioned. Among the cords 
which are interwoven in the substance of the valves, are 
two of greater strength and prominence than the rest ; of 
which one extends along the free border of each valve, and 


* 39- Vertical section through the aorta at its junction with 

tlie Itft ventricle, i. /Section of arterial eoftt. 2. Section of valve. 
3. Section of ventricle. ' . 

t >lr. Savoiy’s preparations, illustrating, this and other points in 
relation to the structijre and functions of the .valves of the heart, are in 
the niuse^im of St, Bartholomew’s Hospitah 
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the other forms a doul)le curve or festoon just below- the 
free border. Each of the%e cords is attached by its outer 
extremities to the outer end of the free margin of its valve, 
and in the middle to the corpus Arantii ; they thus enclose 
a lunated space fropi a line to a line and a half in width, 
in which space tlie substance of the valve is much thinner 
and more pliant than elsewhere. When the valves are 
pressed down, all these parts or spaces of llieir surfaces 
come into contact, and the closure of the arterial orifice is 
tlius secured by the apposition not of tlie mere edges of the 
valves, but of all those thin lunated parts of each, wlticli 
lie *bet ween tlie free ed^res and the cords next below them 
'Idiese parts are firmly j)ressed together, and the greater 
the 2>ressure that falls on them, the closer and more secure 
is tlieir a|)i)osition. ^ The Xori)ora Arantii iijeet at tlie centred 
of the arterial orifice Avlien the valves are down, and they 
l»robably assist in the closure ; but they are not essential 
to it, for, not unfrequently, they are wanting in the valves 
of tlie i)ulrnonary artery, which are then extended in larger, 
thin, flaiq)ing margins. Iii valves of this form, also, the 
inlaid cords are less distinct than in those with cor2)ora 
'Arantii ; yet the closure by contact of their surfaces is not 
less secure. 


So^mds nf the Heart. 

When the ear is placed oyer the region of tho hdlu't, Jyro 
sounds may be heard at every beat of the heart, which 
follow in quick succession, and are succeeded by a pause 
or i)eriod of silence. The first sound is dull emd pro- 
longed ; its commencement coincides with the impulse oi 
the heart, and just precedes the pulse at the wrist. The 
second is a^s^orteijaad ^larper jgpupd with a somewhat 
Happing ch^acter, and follows close after the arterial pulse. 
The period of time (Occupied respectively by the two sounds 
'taken together, and by the pause, are almost exactly equal. 
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The relative length of time occupied by each sound, as 
compared with the other, is a li1rf;le uncertain. The difference 
may be best appreciated by considering the different forces 
concerned in the production of the two sounds. In one case 
there is a strong, comparatively slow„, contraction of a 
large mass of muscular fibres, urging forward a certain 
quantity of fluid against considerable resistance ; wliile in 
the other it is a strong but shorter and sharper recoil of 
the elastic coat of the large arteries, — shorter because 
tliere is no resistance to the flapping back of the semilunar 
valves, as Inhere was to their oi)ening. The difference may 
be also exj^ressed, as Dr. C. J. B. Williams has remarked, 
by saying the words lubb — diip. 

The events which correspond, in point of time, with the 
first sound, are^the contraction of the^ ventricles, the first 
part of the dilatation of the auricles, the closure of the 
uuriculo-ventricular valves, the opening of the semilunar 
valves, and the propulsion of blood into^-the arteries. Tlie 
sound. IS succeeded, in about one^thirtietli of a second, by 
the pulsation of the facial artery, and in about one-sixtli 
of a second, by tlie pulsation of the arteries^ at tlie wrist. 
The second sound, in point of time, immediately" follows 
the cessation of the ventricular contraction, aitd corresponds 
with the closure of the semilunar valves, the ■ continued 
dilatation of tlie auricles, the commencing dilatation of the 
ventricles, and the opening of the auriculo-ventricular 
valves.^ The pause immediately follows the second sound, 
and corresponds in its first part with the completed disten - 
sion of the auidcles, and in its second with their contraction, 
and the distension of the ventricles, the auriculo-ventricular 
valves being all the time open, and the arterial valves 
closed. 

The chief cause the first sound of the heart appears 
to he the vibration of the auriculo-ventricular valves, and 
also, but to a less extent, of the ventricular walTs^ j^ 
coats of the aorta find pulmOna^ arte^, all of which parts 
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are suddenly put into a state of tension at the moment oi 
ventricular contraction. 

This view, long ago advanced by Dr. Billing, is sup- 
ported by the fact observed by Valentin, that if a portion 
of a horse’s intestine, tied at one end^ be moderately filled 
with water, Without any admixture of air, and have a 
syringe containing water fitted to the other end, tjie first 
sound of the heart is exactly imitated by forcing in more 
water, and thus suddenly rendering the walls of the intes- 
tine more tense. 

The cause of the second more sitnple than 

that* of the first. It is pipbably due entirely to the 
sudden closure and consei^ent vibration pf the semilunar 
valves when they are presstid down across the orifices of 
the aorta and pulmo«iary artery; for, ^ of the other events, 
which take place during the second sound, none is cal- 
culated to produce sound,. The influence of the valy.es 
in xjroducing the spund, is illustrated by the exi)eriment 
already quoted from V alentin, and from others performs on 
large animals, such as calves, yi which the results could 
bo fully aj)prcciated. In these experiments two delicate 
curved needles were inserted, one into the aorta, and another 
into the pulmonary artery, below the line of attuchuient of 
the semilunar valves, and, after being carried upwards 
about half an inch, were broug^ht out again tlirough the 
coats of the respective vessels, so that in each vessel one 
valve was included between the arterial walls and the wire. 
Upon ai)plyiug the stethoscope to the vessels, after such 
an operation, the second sound had ceased to be audible. 
Disease of these valves, when so. extensive as to interfere; 
with their efficient action, also often demonstrates the same 
fact by modifying or destroying the distinctness of the 
second sound. 

reason for the second sound being a- clearer and 

. ^ay be, t hat the semilunar 

valves are not covered in by the thicl: layer of fibres 
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coTtiposing tlie walls of tlie heart to such an extent as are 
the aurkmlo-ventricidar. It might be expected therefore 
that their vibration would be more easily heard through a 
stetlioscope applied to the walls of the chest. 

The contraction of tlie auricles which takes place in the 
end of the pause is inaudible outside the chest, but may bo 
lieard, wlien the heart is exposed and the stethoscope 
X>laco(l on it, as a slight sound jireceding and continued 
into the louder sound of the ventricular contraction. 

The Impulse of the Heart . — ^At tlie commencement of each 
vcuitricula5" contraction, the heart may be felt to beat with 
ii sliglit shock or impulse against the walls of the chest. 
Tills impulse is piost evident in the space between the fifth 
and sixtli ribs, between one and two inches to tlie left of 
the sternum, c The forcjo of the imiiu^se, and the extent to 
whi(^h it may be perceived beyond this iioint, vary con - 
siclerablj^ in different individuals, and in the same indi- 
viduals under different circumstances. It is felt more 
distinctly, and over a larger extent of surface, in emaciated 
than in fat and robust jicjnsons, and more during a forced 
cxiiiration than in a deeji inspiration ; for, in the one case, 
the intervention of a thick layer of fat or muscle between 
the heart and the surface of the chest, and in the other the 
inflation of the portion of lung which overlaps the heart, 
2 >rovents the impulse from being fully transmitted to the 
surface. An excited action of the heart, and especially a 
liyXiertrophied condition of the ventricles, will increase the 
imiiulse, while a depressed condition, or an atrophied state 
of the ventricular walls, will diminish it. 

The impulse of the heart is probably the result, in i^art, 
of a tilting forwarda of the apex, so that it is made to 
strike against the walls of the chest. This tilting move- 
ment is thought to be effected by the contraction of the 
, si>iral muscular fibres of the ventricles, and especially of 
( ertain of those fibres which, according to Dr. Reid, arise 
from the base o^' the ventricular septum, pass downwards 
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and forwards, forming part of the septum, then emerge 
and curve spirally around the apex and adjacent portion 
of the heart. The whole extent of the movement thus 
produced is, however, but slight. The condition, which, 
no doubt, contributes most to the occurrence and character 
of the impulse of the heart, is its change of shape ; for, 
during the contraction of the ventricles, and the consequent 
approximation of the base towards the apex, the heart 
becomes more globular, and bulges so nauch, that a distinct 
impulse is felt when the finger is placed over the bulging 
poi'tion, either at the front of the chest, or ‘under 
diaphragm. The production of the impulse is, perhaps, 
further assisted by the tendency of the aqrta to straighten 1 
itself and diminish its curvature when distended with the 
blood impelled by the ventricle ; and by the elastic recoil 
of all the parts about the base of the heart, which, accord- 
ing to the experiments of Knrschher, are stretched down- 
ward and backward by the blood flowing into the auricles 
and ventricles during the dilatation of the latter, but re- 
cover themselves when, at the l^pginning of the contraction 
ol tlio ventricles, the flow through the auriculo-ventricular 
C)ritices is stopped. But tliese last-mentioned conditions 
can only be accessory in the perfect state of things ; for the 
same tilting movement of the heart ensues when its apex is 
cut off, and when, therefore, no tension or change of form 
can be produced by the blood. 

Although what we generally recognise as the impulse of 
the heart is produced in the way just mentioned, the beat 
is not so simple a shock as it may seem when only felt 
by the finger. By means of an instrument called a cardia- 
fjraph, it may be shown to be compounded of three or four 
shocks, of which the finger can only feel the greatest. 

The cardio^aph is a tube, dilated rfit one end into a 
cup or funnel, either open-mouthed or closed by an elastic 
membrane, while at* the other it •communicates with 
the interior of a smaJl metal drum, one* side of which is 
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formed by an elastic membrane, on which rests a finely- 
balanced lever, like that of the sphygmograph (fig. 42). 

When used, the cup at one end of the tube is placed 
immediately over the part of the chest-walj at which the 
apex of the heart beats ; while the lever on the drum is 
placed in contact with a registering apparatus; (See de- 
scription of sidiygmograph, p. ' 147.) When the heart 
beats, the shock communicates a series of impulses to the 
column of air in the now closed tube, with the effect of 
raising the elastic wall of the drum, and of course the 
lever whiuh is attached to it. A tracing of the heart’s 
impulse is thus obtained in ^the same way as that of the 
pulse, in the arteries (figs. 44 and 45). 

The tracing sho^vs that besides the strong beat which 
alone the finger recognises as the impulse of the , heart, 
and wliich is caused by the contraction of the ventricles, 
there are other minor shocks which are imperceptible to 
the touch. The latter, M. Marey, by experiments on the 
lower animals, has proved to be the results, respectively, 
of the contraction of the auricles, and of the closure of the 
auriculo-ventricular and semilunar valves. 

Frequency and Force of the Heart's Action. 

The frequency with which the heart performs the actions 
we have described, may be counted by the pulses at the 
wrist, or in any other artery; for these correspond with 
the contractions of the ventricles. 

The heart of a healthy adult man in the middle period 
of life, acts from SiCventy to seyenty.-JSye times in a minute. 
The frequency of the hearths action gradually diminishes 
from the comn^encement to near the end of life, but is jsaid 
to rise again somewhat in extreme old age, thus : — 
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In the embryo the average number oCpnlses iu a minute is 156 


Just after birth from 

0 

0 

Duriuj^ the first year ..... 

130 to ] 


During the' second year 

1 15 to 100 

During the third year 

100 to 

90 

About the seventh year . ; . . . 

90 to 

S 5 

About the fourteenth year, the average number 



of pulses iu a minute is from 

85 to 

80 

In adult age ....... 

80 to 

70 

In old age . . . . . • * • 

70 to 

60 

In decrepitude • . * . . ... 

75 to 

65 

Ijx persons of sanguine temperament, the 

lieart 

acts 


somewhat more frequently than in those of the phleg- 
matic ; and in the female sex more frequently than in the 
male. 

After a meal its rfbtion is accelerated, and still more so 
during bodily exertion or mental excitement ; it is slower 
during sleep. The effect of disease in producing temporary 
increase or diminution of tlie heart’s action is well known. 
From the observation of several experimenters, it appears 
that, in tlie state of health, the pulse is most frequent in 
the morning, and becomes gradually slower as the day 
advances : and that this diminution of frequency is both 
more regular and more rapid in the evening than in the 
morning. It is found, also, that as a general rule, the 
pulse, especially in the adult male, is more frequent iu the 
standing than in the sitting posture, and in the latter than 
in the recumbent position; the difference being greatest 
between the standing and the sitting posture. The effect 
jof change of posture is greater as the frequency of the 
■pulse is greater, and, accordingly, is more marked in the 
morning than in the evening. Di*. Guy, by supporting 
the body in different postures, without the aid of muscular 
effort of the individual; has proved ‘that the incraased 
the pule o in the sitting and stan din g ^sitions 

degendent upon t]^e muscular exertion enga^dUn main- 
taining them; the iSwl effect of these j^stures on the. 
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pulse being almost entirely prevented when tbe usually 
attendant muscular exertion ‘was rendered unnecessary. 
The eifect of food, like that of change of posture, is greater 
in the morning than in the evening. According to Parrot, 
the fretiuency of the pulse increases -in a corresponding 
ratio with the elevation above the sea ; and Dr. Frankland 
informed the author, that at the summit of Mont Blanc his 
pulse was about double the ordinary standard all the time 
he was, there. After six hours’ perfect rest and sleep at 
the top, it was 1 20, on descending to the corridor it fell to 
Io8, at the Grands Mulcts it was 88, at Chamounix^56 j 
normally, his pulse is 6o. 

In health there is observed a nearly uniform relation 
between the frequency of the pulse and of the respirations ; 
the proportion'-being, on an average, fene of the latter to 
three or four of the former. The same relation is generally 
maintained in the cases in which the pulse is naturally 
accelerated, as after food or exercise ; «but in disease this 
relation usually ceases lo.jBxist. In many affections accom- 
panied with increased frequency of the pulse, the respira- 
tion, is, indeed, also accelerated, yet the degree of its 
acceleration bears no definite proportion to the increased 
number of the heart’s actions : and in many other cases, 
the pulse becomes more frequent without any accomi)any- 
ing increase in the number of respirations ; or, the respi- 
ration alone may be accelerated, the number of pulsations 
remaining stationary, or even falling below the cu dinary 
standard. (On the whole of this subject the article Pu/se 
by Dr. Guy, in the Cyclopeedia of Anatomy and Physiology, 
may be advantageoiisly consulted.) 

The force with which the left ventricle of the heart con- 
tracts is about double that exerted by the contraction of 
the right: being equal, (according to Valentin) to about 
•g^g-th of the weight of the whole body, that of the right 
being equal only to^-y^^th of the saipe. This difference 
in the amount of force exerted by the contraction of the two 
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ventricles,'' results from the walls of the left ventricle being 
Lboutiwice as thick as thos^ of the right. And the dk- 
I'erence is adapted to the greater degree of resistance which 
the left ventricle has | to overcome, compared with that to 
be overcome by the : right : the former having to propel 
blood through every part of the body, the latter only^ 
through the lungs. 

The force exercised by the auricles in their contraction 
lias not been determined. Neither is it known with what 
amount of force either the auricles or the ventricles dilatg ; 
but ^here is no evidence for the opinion, that in their dila- 
tation they can materially assist the circulation by any such 
action as that of a sucking-pump, or a caoutchouc bag, in 
cfrawing blood into their cavities. That the force which 
the ventricles exercisB in dilatation is very sKght, has been 
proved by Oesterreicher. lie removed the heart of a frog 
from the body, and laid ujjon it a substance sufficiently 
heavy to press it fleet, and yet so small as not to conceal the 
heart from view ; he then observed that during the con- 
traction of the heart, the weight was raised ; but that 
during its dilatation, the heart remained flat. And the 
same was shown by Dr. Clendinning, who, applying tlie 
points of a i)air of spring callipers to the heart of a live 
ass, found that their points were separated as often as the 
heart swelled up in the contraction of the ventricles, but 
approached each other by the force of the spring when the 
ventricles dilated. Seeing how slight the force exerted in 
the dilatation of the ventricles is, it has been supposed 
that they are only dilated by the pressure of the blood 
impelled from the auricles ; but that both ventricles and 
auricles dilate spontaneously is proved by their continuing 
their successive contractions and dilatations when the he.art 
is removed, or even when th^ arp ^parafced from one 
another, and when therefore no such force as the pressure 
of blood can be exerc^ed to dilate thein^ By such spon- 
taneous dilatation they at least offer no resistance to the 
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influx of blood, and aave the force which would otherwise 
be required to dilate them. 

The capacity of the two ventricles is probably exactly the 
same. It is difficult to determine with certainty how much 
this may be ; but, taking the mean of Various estimates, 
it may be inferred that each ventricle is able to contain on 
an average, about three ounces of blood, the whole of which 
is impelled into their re8i)eotive arteries at each contraction. 
The capacity of the auricles is rather less than tliat of the 
ventricles : the thickness of their walls is considerably less. 
The latter condition is adapted to tlie small amount of 
force which the auricles require in order to empty them- 
selves into their adjoining ventricles ; the former to the 
circumstance of the ventricles being partly filled with blood 
before the auricles contract. 

* < 

Cause of the Rhythmic Action of the Heart. 

It has been attempted in various wa^s to account for the 
existence and continuance of the rhythmic movements of 
the heart, By some it hap been supposed that the contact ' 
of blood with the lining membrane of the cavities of the 
heart, furnishes a stimulus, in answer to which the walls of 
these cavities contract. But the fact that the heart, es- 
pecially in Amj)hibia and fishes, will continue to contract 
and dilate regularly and in rhythmic order after it is re- 
moved from 'the body, completely emptied of blood, and 
even placed in a vacuum where it cannot receive the sti- 
mulus of the atmospheric ' air, is a proof that even if the 
contact of blood be the ordinary stimulus to the heart’s 
contraction, it cannot alone be an explanation of its 
rhythmic motion. 

The influence of the mind, and of some affections of the 
brain and spinal perd upon the action of the heart, proves 
that it is not altogether, or at all times, independent of 
the cerebro-spinal 'nervous i^stem.''^ Yet the numerous 
experiments instituted for the purpose of determining the 
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exact relation in which the heart stands towards this 
system, have failed to provfe that the action is directly 
governed under ordinary circumstances by- the power of 
any portion of the brain or spinal cord. Sadden destruc- 
tion of either the brain or spinal cord alone, or of both 
together, produces, immediately, a temporary interruption 
or cessation of the heart’s action : but this appears to be 
only an effect of the shock of so severe an injury ; for, in 
some such eases, the movements of the heart are subse- 
quently resumed, and if artificial respiration be kept u]j, 
may /jontinue for a considerable time ; and may then again 
be arrested by a violent shoclc applied through an injury 
of the stomach. While, therefore, we must admit an 
indirect or occasional influence exercised by, or through, 
the brain and spinal cbrd upon the movements of the heart, 
and may believe this influence to be the greater the* more 
liighly the several organs are developed, yet it is clear that 
we cannot ascribe the regular determination and direction 
of the movements to these nervous centres. 

The persistence of the- toovements of the heart in their 
regular rhythmic order, after its removal from the body, 
and their capability of being then re-excited by an ordinary 
stimulus after they have ceased, prove that the cause of 
these movements must be resident within the heart itself. 
And it seems probable, from the experiments and observa- 
tions of various observers, that it is connected with the' 
existence of numerous minute^gmgUa of the sympathetic^ 
nervous system, which, with 'connecting nerve-fibres, are- 
distributed through tlie substance of the heart. These! 
ganglia appear to dot as so many centres or organs for the 
production ht motor impulsed ; while the connecting nerve- 
fibres \inite them into one system, and enable them to act 
in concert and direct iheir impulses do as to excite in 
regfular series the suci^sivn contractions of the several 
musdes Of the heart. . The mode m whi^h ganglia thus 
act as centres and co-ordinators of nervous power will be 
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described in the chapter on the Neetous Ststem ; and 
it will appear probable that 'the chief peculiarity of the 
heart, in this respect, is due to the number of its ganglia, 
and the apparently equal power which they all exercise ; 
so that there is no one part of the heart whose action, more 
than another’s, determines the actions of the rest. Thus, 
if the heart of a reptile be bisected, the rhythmic, suc- 
(sessive actions of auricle and ventricle will go on in both 
lialves: we therefore cannot say that the action of the 
jyght side determines or regulates that of the left, or t'ice 
versa; and we must suppose that when they act together 
in the perfect heart, it is because they are both, as it were, 
set to the same time. Neither can w© say that the auricles 
determine the action of the ventricles ; for, if they are 
separated, thtey will both contract And dilate in regular, 
though not necessarily similar, succession. A fact pointed 
out by Mr. Malden shows how the several portions of each 
cavity are similarly adjusted to act alike, yet independently 
of each other. If a point of the surface of the ventricle 
of a turtle’s or frog’s heayt be irritated, it wiU immediately 
contract, and very quickly afterwards all the rest of the 
ventricle will contract ; but, at the close of this general 
contraction, the part that was irritated and contracted first, 
is slightly distended or pouched out, showing that it was 
adjusted to contract in, and for only, a certain time, and 
that therefore as it began to contract first, so it began to 
dilate first. 

The best interpretation, perhaps, yet given of it, and 
of rhythmic processes in general, is that by Mr. Paget, 
who regards them as dependent on rhythm ic nutrition, i.e., 
on a method of nutrition in which the acth^ parts are 
gradually raised) with^time-regtilai^ progress, to a ceriain 
state of instability of compositipa,jivhich then issues in the 
discharge of their functions, (rf nerve-force in the case 
of the cardiac jgsmglia, by which force the muscular walls 
are excited to contraction. According to this view, there is 
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in tlie nervous ganglia of th.e heart, and in all parts 
originating rhythmic processes, the (tame alternation of 
periods of action with periods of repose, during which the 
waste in the structure is repaired, as is observed in most 
of, if not all, the organic phenomena of life. All organic 
jirocesses seem to be reg^ated with exact observance of 
time ; and rhythmic nutrition and action, as exhibited in 
the action of the heart, are but well-marked examples of 
such chronometric arrangement. 

We may conclude, then, that the nervous ganglia in the 
hearths substance s^re the immediate regulators of the 
heart’s action, but Hiat they are themselves liable to in- 
liuencos conveyed from without, through branches of the 
pneumogastric and sympathetic nerves. 

The i)neumogastrIo Serves are the media o# an inhibitory 
or restraining influence over the action of the heart ; for 
when by section their influence' is withdrawn, the pulsa- 
tions of the organ are increased in frequency and strength ; 
while an opposite effect is produced by stimulating them, 
— the transmission of an electria current of even moderate 
strength, diminishing the pulsations, or stopping them 
altogether. Stimulation of the sympathetic nerves, on the 
other hand, accelerates nnd strengthens the heart’s action. 

Various theories have been proposed to account for 
these peculiar results, but none of them are very satis- 
factory, and it is probable that many moi» facts must be^ 
discovered before any theory on the subject can be per- 
manently maintained. 

The connection of the action of the heart with the other 
organs, and. the influences to which it is subject through 
them, are explicable from the connection qf its nervous 
system with the other ^nglia of the sympathetic, and with 
the brain and spinal cord through, chiefly, the pneumo- 
gastric nerves. But this influence ..is proved in a much 
more striking manner .liy the phenomeha of disease than 
by any experimental or other physiological observations. 
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The influence of a shock in arresting or modifying the 
action of the heart, — its very««low action after compression 
of the brain, or injury to the cervical portion of the spinal 
cord, — its irregularities and palpitations in dyspepsia 
and hysteria, — are better evidence for the connection of 
the heart with the other organs through the nervous 
system, than are any results obtained by experiments. 

Effects of the Hearts Action, 

That the contractions of the heart supply alone a suffi- 
cient force for the circulation of the blood, appears to be 
established by the results of several experiments, of which 
the following is one of the most conclusive : — Dr. Sharpey 
injected bullock^s blood into the thoracic aorta of a dog 
recently killed, after tying the abdominal aorta above the 
renal arteries, and found that, with a force just equal to 
that by which the ventricle commonly impels the blood in 
the dog, the blood which he injected into the aorta passed 
in a free stream out of the trunk of the vena cava inferior. 
It thus traversed both the systemic and hepatic capillaries ; 
and when the aorta was not tied above the renals, blood 
injected under the same pressure flowed freely through the 
yessels of the lower extremities. A pressure equal to that 
of one and a half or two inches of mercury was, in the 
same way, found sufficient to propel blood through the 
vessels of the lungs. 

But although it is prob^ly ^;rue that the lieart's action 
alone is sufficient to ensure the circulation, yet there exist 
several other forces which are, as it were, supplementary 
to the action of the heart, aiid assist it in maintaining the 
circulation. The principal of these supplemental forces 
have been alreadpr alluded to, and will now be more fully 
pointed out. 
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THE ABTEBIES. 

The walls of the arteries are composed of three pi-incipal 
coats, termed the external or tunica adrentitia, tlie middle, 
and the internal, while the latter is lined within by a single 
layer of tesselated epithelium. 

The external coat or tunica adventitia, the strongest and 
toughest part of the wall of the artery, is formed of areolar 
tissue, with which is mingled throughout a network of 
elastic fibres. At the inner part of this outer coht the 
elastic network forms in most arteries so distinct a layer 
as to*be sometimes called the external elastic coat. 

The middle coat is composed'of both muscular and elastic 
fibres. 

The former, which are of the pale or unstriped variety (see 
Chapter on Motion), are arranged pig. 40.* 

for the most part transversely to 
the long axis of the artery; while 
the elastic element,* taking also 
a transverse^ direction, is disposed 
in the form of closely inter* 
woven and branching fibres, 
which intersect in all parts the 
layers of muscular fibre. In 
arteries of various size there is 
,,a difference in the proportion of 
the muscular and elastic element, 

'Olastic tissue preponderating in 
)the largest arteries, while tfiis 
condition is reversed in those of xdedium and small size. 

The internal arterial coat is formed by laye rs of elaH tin* 
tissue, consisting in part of coarse longitudinal_biranching 
fibres, and in part of a very thin and brittle „iaembrane 
which possesses little elasticity, and is ’thrown into folds 

* Fig, 40. Muscular fibre-cells from htunan arteries, magnified 350 
diameters (Kdlliker). a, natural state ; b. treated with acetic acid. 

I 
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or wrinkles when the artery contracts. This latter mem - 
hrane, the striated or fenesttated coat of Henle, is pecu- 
liar in its tendency iso curl up, when peeled off from the 
artery, and in the perforated and streaked appearance 

which it presents imder 
tlie microscope. Its inner 
surface is lined with a de- 
licate layer of epithelium, 
composed of thin squamous 
elongated cells, which make 
it smooth and polished, and 
furnish a nearly imperme- 
able surface, along which 
the blood may flow with 
the sbiallest possible amount 
of resistance from friction. 

The walls of the arteries, with the possible exception of 
the epithelialTiniiig and the layers* of the internal coat 
immediately outside it, are not nourished by the blood 
which they convey, but are, like other parts of the body, 
supplied with little arteries, ending in capillaries and veins, 
which, branching throughout the external coat, extend for 
some distance into the middle, but do not reach the internal 
coat. These nutrient vessels are called va$a v gsorum- 
Nerve- fibres are also supplied to the walls of the arteries. 

The function of the arteries is to convey blood from the 
heart to all parts of the body, and each tissue which enters 
into the construction of an artery has a special .purpose to 
serve in this distribution. 

(i.) . The external coat forms a strong and tough invest- 
ment, which, though capable of extension, appears princi- 
;pally designed Ijo streng^en the arteries and to guard 
'against their excessive distension &onx the force of the 

* Fig. 41. Portion of fenestrated membrane frotc the orqral artery, 
magnified 200 diameters, a, b, c, perforations (from Heulo). - 
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heart's action. In it, too, the. little vasavasorum find a 
suitable tii^ue in which to si^bdivide for the supply of the 
arterial coats. 

( 2 .) -The purpose of the elastic tissue, which enters so 
largely into the formation of all the coats of tho arteries, is, 
1st, T(^^ard the arteries from the suddenly exerted 
pressure to which they are subjected at each contraction of 
the ventricles. In every such contraction, the contents of 
the ventricles are forced into the arteries more quickly 
than they can be discharged into and through the capil- 
laries. The blood therefore being, for an instarft, resisted 
in ifs onward course, a peirt of the force with which it was 
impelled is directed against the sides of the arteries ; under 
this force, which might burst a brittle tube, their elastic 
walls dilate, stretching enough to receive ^Ifie blood, and 
as they stretch, becoming more tense and more resisting. 
Thus, by yielding, they, as it were, break the shock of the 
force impelling thf ^blood, and exhaust it before they are 
in danger of bursting, tlirough being overstretched. Elas- 
ticity is thus advantageous in all arteries, but chiefly so in 
the aorta and its large branches, which are provided, as 
already said, with a large proportional quantity of elastic 
tissue, in adaptation to the great force of the left ventricle, 
which falls first on them, and to the increased pressure of 
the arterial blood in violent expiratory efforts. 

On the subsidence of the pressure, when the ventricles 
cease contracting; the arteries are able, by the same elas- 
ticityj to resume their former calibre ; and in thus doing, 
they manifest the 2nd chief purpose of their elasticity, that, 
namely, of equalizing the cur rent of the, blood by main; 
taining jiressur& on the blood in the arteries duf-ing the 
periods at which the ventricles are at rest or dilating. If 
some such method as this had not be^n adopted— if for 
example the arteries had- been rigid tubes, the blood, 
instead of flowing, asTif does, in a constant stream, would 
have been propelled tlirough the krterial^ystem in a series 
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of jerks corresponding to the ventricnlar contractions, with 
intervals of almost complete r^st during the inaction of the 
ventricles. But in the actual condition of the arteries, the 
force of the successive contractions of the ventricles is 
expended partly in the direct propulsioil of the blood, and 
partly in the dilatation of the elastic arteries ; . and in tlie 
intervals between the contractions of the ventiicles, the 
force of the recoiling and contracting arteries is employed 
in continuing the same direct propulsion. Of course, the 
jiressure exercised by the recoi].ing arteries is equally 
diffused In every direction through the bloo^, and the 
blood would tend to move backwards as well as onwards, 
but that all movement backwards is prevented by the 
closure of the semi-lunar arterial valves, which takes place 
at the very commencement of the trecoil of the arteryil 
walls. 

By this exercise of the elasticity of the arteries, all the 
Ibrco of the ventricles is made advantageous to the circula- 
tion ; for that part of their force which is expended in 
dilating the arteries, is reijtored in full, according to that 
law of action of elastic bodies, by which they return to the 
state of rest with a force equal to that by which they were 
disturbed therefrom. There is thus no loss of force ; but 
neither is there any gain, for the* elastic w^alls of the artery 
{cannot originate any force for the propulsion of the blood — 
they only restore that which they received from the ventri- 
cles ; they would not contract liad they not first been 
dilated, any more than a spiral spring would shorten itself 
unless it were first «longated. The. advantage of elasticity 
in this respect is, therefore^ not that <git increases, but that 
it equalizes or diffuses the force derived 'from the periodic 
contractions of the ventricles. The force mth the 

arteries are dilated every time the ventricles contract, 
might be said to be received by them in store, to be all 
given out again in ihe next suooeedihg period of dilatation 
of the ventricles.*’ It is by this equafizing influence of the 
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successive branches of every artery that, at length, the 
intermittent accelerations produced in the arterial current 
by the action of the heart, cease to he observable, and the 
jetting stream is converted into the continuous and equable 
movement of the blood wliich we see in the capillaries and 
veins. 

In the production of a continuous steam of blood in the 
smaller arteries and capillaries, the resistance which is 
offered to the blood-stream in the capillaries (p. 1 6.1 ) is a 
necessary agent. Were there no greater obstacle to the 
escajjye of blood from the arteries than exists to its entrance 
into them from the heart, the stream would be intermittent, 
notwithstanding the elasticity of the w'alla of the arteries. 

It is the resistance which the left ventricle mbets with 
in forcing blood int(» the arteries .that causes part of the 
force of its contraction to be expended in dilating them, 
or, as before remarked, in laying up in them a power 
which will act in the intervals of the ventricle’s contrac- 
tion, 

(3-) By means of the elastic tissue in their walls (and of 
the muscular tissue also), the arteries are enabled to dilate 
and contract readily in correspondence with any temporary 
increase or diminution of the total quantity of blood in 
^?^^y j within a certain range of diminution of 
the quantity, still to exercise due pressure on their 
contents. 

The elastic coat, however, not only assists in restoring 
the normal calibre of an arterj' after tempor^pr dilatation, 
but also (4) may assist in restoring it after dim inution of 
the calibre, whether this be caused by a temporary con. 
t rac tion of the muscular coat, or the application of a com- 
pressihg force fipom without. This action of the elastic 
tissue in arteries, is well shown in arteries which contract 
after death, but regain their average paten<^ on the cessa- 
tion of post-mortem jigidity (p. 140).* (5.) By means of 
their elastic coat the arteries are enabled to adapt them- 
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selves to the different movements of the several parts of 
the body. 

We have already referred to the fact that the middle 
coat of the arteries is composed ■ of unstriped muscular 
fibres, mingled with fine elastic filaments. The evidence 
for the muscular contractility of arteries may, however, be 
given briefly for the sake of the physiological facts on 
which it hinges. 

(l.) When a small artery in the living subject is exposed 
to the air or cold, it gradually but manifestly contracts. 
Munter observed that the posterior tibia! artery of a dog, 
when laid bare, became in a^short time so much contracted 
as almost to prevent the transmission of blood ; and the 
observation has been often and variously confirmed. 
Simple elastioity could not effect this ; for after death, 
when the vital musqular power has ceased, and the 
mechanical elastic one alone operates, the contracted 
artery dilates again. 

(2.) When an artery is cut across, its divided ends con- 
tract, and the orifices n\ay be completely closed. The 
rapidity and completeness of this contraction vary in 
different animals; they are generally greater in young 
than in old animals ; and less, apparently, in man than in 
animals. In part this contraction is due to elasticity, but 
in part, no doubt, to muscular action ; for it is generally 
increased by the application of cold, or of any simple 
stimulating substances, or by mechanically irritating the 
cut ends of the artery, as by picking or twisting them. 
Such irritation would not be followed by these effects, if 
the arteries had no other power Of contracting than that 
depending upon elasticity. 

(3.) The contractile property of arteries continues many 
hours after death, and thus affords an opportunity of distin- 
; guishing it irom elasticity. When a portion of an ' artery, 
the splenic, for example, of a recently killed animal, is 
exposed, it gradually contracts, and its canal may be 
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thus completely closed : in this contracted state it rem&ins 
for a time, varying from a few hours to two days : then it 
dilates again, and permanently retains the same size. If, 
while contracted, the artery be forcibly distended, its con- 
tractility is destroyed, and it holds a middle or natural size. 

This persistence of the contractile property after death 
was well shown in an observation, of Hunter, which may 
be 'mentioned as proving, also, the greater degree of 
contractility possessed by the smaller than by the larger 
arteries. Having injected the uterus of a cow, which 
liad been removed from the animal upwards of twenty-four 
hours, lie found, after the l^^se of another day, that the 
larger vessels had become much more turgid than wdien he 
injected them, and that the smaller arteries had contracted 
so as to force the inaction back into the larger ones. 

The results of an experiment which Hunter made with 
the vessels of an umbilical cord pr9ve still more strikingly 
the long continuanpce of the contractile power of arteries 
after death. In a woman delivered on a Thursday after- 
noon, the umbilial cord was ^separated from the foetus, 
having been first tied in two places, and then cut between, 
so that the blood contained in the cord and placenta was 
confined in them. On the following morning. Hunter tied 
a string round the cord, about an inch below the other 
ligature, that the blood might still be confined in the 
placenta and remaining cord. Having cut off this piece, 
and allowed all the blood to escape from its vessels, he 
attentively observed to what size the ends of the cut arte- 
ries were brought by the elasticity of their coats, and then 
laid aside the piece of cord to see the influence of the, 
contractile power of its vessels. On Saturday morning, 
the day after, the mouths of the arteries were completely 
closed up. He rej^ated the experiment the same day wdth 
another portion of the same cord, and on the following 
morning found the i^tilts to be preciiSelv similar. On the 
Sunday, he performed the experiment the third time, but 
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the* artery then seemed to have lost its contractility, for on 
the Monday morning, the months of the cut arteries were 
found open. In each of these experiments there was but 
little alteration perceived in the orifices of the veins. 

(4,) The influence of cold in increasing the contraction of 
,a divided artery has been referred to : it has been shown, 
also, by Schwann, in an experiment on the mesentery of a 
living toad. Having extended the mesenter under the 
microscope, he placed upon it a few drops of water, the 
temperature of which was some degrees lower than that of 
the atmosphere. The contraction of the vessels soon com- 
menced, and gradually increased until, at the expiration of 
ten or fifteen minutes, the diameter of the canal of an 
artery, which at first was 0*0724 of an English line, was 
reduced to 0*0276. The arteries thelil dilated again, and 
at the expiration of half an hour had acquired nearly their 
original size. By renewing the application of the water, 
the ^ contraction was reproduced : in this way the experi- ^ 
ment could be performed several times on the same artery. 
It is thus proved, that cold will excite contraction in the 
walls of very small, as well as of comparatively large 
arteries : it could not produce such contraction in a merely 
elastic substance ; but it is a stimulus to the organic mus- 
cular fibres in many other parts, as well as in the arterial 
coat ; as, £,g., in the skin, the dartos, and the walls of the 
bronchi. 

(5.) Lastly, satisfactory evidence of the muscularity of 
the arterial coats is furnished by the experiments of Ed. 
and E. II. Weber, and of ^Professor Kiilliker, in which 
they applied the stimulus of electro-magnetism to small 
arteries. “The experiments of the Webers were performed 
on the small mesenteric arteries of frogs ; aij^d- the most 
strijking results were obtained when the diameter of the 
vessels examined did not exceed from ^ to of a Paris 
line. When a vessel of this size tvas^^ exposed to the elec- 
tric current, its diameter in from, five to ten seconds, became 
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one-third less, and the area of its section about one-half. 
On continuing the stimulus,* the narrowing gradually in- 
creased, until the calibre of the tube became from three to 
six times smaller than it was at first, so that only a single 
row of blood-corpuscles could pass along it at once ; and 
eventually the vessel was closed and the current of blood 
arrested. 

With regard to the purpose served hyi the muscular coat of 
the arteries, there appears no sufficient reason for supposing 
that it^assists, to more than a very small degree, in prp'. 
pell^ng the onwmrd current of blood. Its most important 
office is that of regulating the quantity of blood to be 
received by each part, and of adjusting it to the require- 
ments of each, according to various circumstances, but 
chiefly and most natftrally, according to the activity with 
which the functions of each part are at different times per- 
formed. The amount of work done by each organ of the 
body varies at different times, and the variations often 
quickly succeed each other, so that, as- in the brain for 
example, during sleep and wakicg, within the same hour 
a part may be now very active and then inactive. In all 
its active exercise of function, such a part requires a larger 
supply of blood than is sufficient for it during the times 
when it is comparatively inactive. It is evident that the 
heart cannot regulate the supply to each part at different 
periods, neither could this be regulated by any general 
and uniform contraction of the arteries ; but it may be 
regulated by the power which the . arteries of each part 
have, in their muscular tissue, of contracting so as to 
diminish, and of passively dilating or yielding so as ta 
permit an increase of, the supply of blood, according as 
the requirements of the part may demand. And thus, 
while the ventricles of the heart ddtermihe t^jie total 
quantity of blood, to he sent onwards at bach contraction, 
and the force of its propulsion, and whi^e the large and 
merely elastic arteries distribute it and equalise its stream. 
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the smaller arteries with muscular tissue add to these two 
purposes, that of regulating a*id determining, according to 
its requirements, the proportion of the whole quantity of 
blood which shall be distributed to each part. 

It must be remembered, however, that this regulating 
function of the arteries is itself governed and directed by 
the nervous system. > 

The muscular tissue of arteries is supplied with ne rve s 
chiefly, if not entirely, by branches from the, sympathetic 
sj'stem. These so-called vaso-motor nerves are again con- 
nected, tfirough the medium of ganglia, with the fibres 
from the i^mpathetic system supplied to the organs 
nourished by these same arteries. Thus, any condition in 
these organs which causes them to need a different amount 
of blood, whether more or less, produces a certain im- 
pression, on their nerves, and by these the impression is 
carried to the ganglia, and thence reflected v^along the 
nerves which supply the arteries. “Theiinuscular element of 
these vessels responds in obedience to the impression con- 
veyed* to it by the nerves ;vand, according to its contraction 
or dilatation, is a larger or smaller quantity of blood 
allowed to pass. 

Another function of the muscular element of the middle 
coat, of arteries is, doubtless, to co-operate with the elastic 
in adapting the calibre of the vessels to the quantity of 
blood which they contain. For the amount 6f fluid in the 
blood-vessels varies very considerably even from hour to 
hour, and can never be quite constant , and were the elastic 
tissue only present, the pressure exercised by the walls of 
4he containing vessels on the contained blood would bo 
sometimes very small, and sometimes inordiiilately great. 
The presence of a muscular element, howler, provides 
for a certain uniformity in the amount of pressure exer- 
cised ; and it is by this adaptive, uniform, gentle, muscular, 
contraction, that this tone of the bloddr vessels is maintained. 

t *■ 

Deficiency of this tone is the cause of the soft and yield- 
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.ing pulse, and its unnatural excess of the hard and tense 
one. 

The elastic and muscular contraction of an artery may 
also be regarded as fulfilling a natural purpose when, tlie 
artery being cut, it first limits and then, in conjunction 
with the coagulated fibrin, arrests the escape of blood. It 
is only in consequence of such contraction and coagulation 
that we are free from danger through even very slight 
wounds ; for it is only when the artery is closed that the 
pi’ocesses for the more permanent and secure prevention of 
bleeding are established. 

Mr. Savory has shown that the natural state of all arte- 
ries, in regard at least to their length, is one of tension — 
that they are always more or less stretched, a<id pver ready 
to recoil by virtue of their elasticity, whenever the oppos- 
ing force is removed. The extent to which the divided 
extremities of arteries recoct is a measure of this teusipn, 
not of tlieir elai^icity. 

From what has been said i» the preceding pages, it 
ai)liear8 that the office of the arteries in the circulatioh is, — 
1st, the conveyance and distribution of blofid to the several 
parts of the body ; 2nd, the equalization of the current, and 
. the conversion of the pulsatile jetting movement given to 
the blood by the. yenti’icles, into an uniform flow ; '^rd, the 
regulation of the supply of blood to each part, in accord- 
ance with its demands. ' 


The Pulse. 

The jetting movement of the blood, which, as just stated, 
it is one of the offices of the arteries to change into an uni- 
form motion, is the cause of the pulse, and therefore needs 
a separate consideration. We have already said, tl^t as the 
blood is hot able to pai^ through the arteries so quickly as 
it is forced into them by the ventricle*, qn aicpount of the 
resistance it expediences in .the capillaries, a part of the 
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fot-ce with, which the heart impels the blood is exercised, 
upon the 'walls of the vessels which it distends. The 
distension of each artery increases both, its length and its 
diameter. In their elongation, the arteries ehibige their 
form, the straight ortes becoming curved, or having such a 
tendency, and those already curved becoming more so;* 
but they recover their previous form as well as their dia- 
meter when the ventricular contraction ceases, and their 
elastic walls recoil. The increase of their curves which 
accompanies the distension of arteries, and the succeeding' 
recoil, may be well seen in the prominent temporal artery 
of an old person. The elongation of the artery is in such 
a case quite manifest. 

The dilatation or increase of the diameter of the artery 
is less evident. In several reptiles, H may be seen without 
aid, in the immediate vicinity of the heart, and it may be 
watched, with a simple magnifying glass, in the aorta of 
the tadpole. Its slight amount in the^>smaller arteries, the 
difficulty of observing it in opaque parts, and the rapidity 
with which it takes place, are sufficient to account for its 
being, in Mammalia, imperceptible to the eye. But in 
these also experiment has proved its occurrence! Flourens, 
in evidence of such dilatation, says he encircled a large 
artery with a thin elastic metallic ring cleft at one point, 
Jand that at the moment of pulsation the cleft part became 
perceptibly widened. ' 

This dilatation of an artery, and the elongation producing 
curvature, or increasing the natural curves, are sensible to 
the finger placed over the vessel, and produce the pulse. 
/The mind cannot distinguish the sensation produced by 
the dilatation from that produced by the elongation and 

* There is, perhaps*, an exception to this in the case of the aorta, of 
which the curve is by some supposed to be diminished when it is elon- 
gated ; .blit if this be so, it is because *ou3^ one end of the arch is im- 
moveable ; the oth^r end, with the heart, %may move forward slightly 
when the ventricles contract. 
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•curving; that whicli it perceives most plainly, however, is 
the dilatation.’*^ 

The pulse — due to any given beat of the heart — is not 
perceptible at the same moment, in all the arteries of the 
body. Thus it can be felt in the carotid a very short time 
before it is perceptible in the radial artery, and in this 
vessel again before the dorsal artery of the foot. The 
delay in the beat is in proportion to the distance of the 
artery from the heart, but the difference in time between 


For this fact, which .is.eontraiy the commonly accepted do<;trine, 
I am indebted to my friend, T)r. Hensley, who has kindly furnished me 
with tlie following note on the subject : — 

By determining the conditions of equilibrium of a ]wtion of artery 
supposed cyliiidi’ical and filled with blood at a given lu^e^sure, it is easily 
shown that th^ transverse tension is double the longitudinal. 

Also it may be shown experimentally that, if strips of equal breadth, 
cut in tlie two directions Jrom one of the larger arteries, be stretched by 
(•<jual weights, the stretching of the transverse slip is somewhat greater 
than that of the longitudinal one. 

(Bij the word stretching 'Is to be miderMood amount of stretching^ and 
not increase of length : — it may he measured by the ratio which the 
increase of length hears to the original length : — Thus ilmigs whose 
naixiral lengths are 5 and 10 inches are equally stretched when their 
lengths are 'made 6 and 12 inches re^ectivcly,) 

Such experiments also show that, within certain limits, the stretching 
of each strip varies dirtjcvtly as its tension. 

Hence it will be iBeen tliat the transverse streiehing of an artery, whjp 
Idled with blood, must be somewhat more than double its longitudinal 
stxetching. 

This being true for different bl9od pressures, the difference between 
the tra'nst^erse stretchings for different pressuresmustbesomew^hatmore 
than double the difference between the corresponding l 6 ngitudinal 
stretchings ; and thffs we can hardly be justified in Saying that the 
increase of longitudinal stretching which takes place wdth tlie pulse is 
greater than the increase of transverse stretching. 

It must also be remembered that the arteries are, under all circum- 
stances, naturally in a state of tension longitudinally, and that their 
length, therefore, cannot be jincreosed at all until’tlm blood pi'essure is 
increased beyond a certain point. —(Eli.) 
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(the beat of any two arteries never exceeds probably ^ to 
‘of a second. 

A g^eat deal of light has been thrown on what may 
be called the form of the pulse by the sphygmogfaph (figs, 
42 and 43), The principle on which the sphygmograplx 
acts is very simple (see fig. 42). The small button re- 
places the finger in the ordinary act of taking t^ pulse, 
and is made to rest lightly on the artery, the pulsations of 
which it is desired to investigate. The up-and-down, 
movement of the button is communicated to the lever, to 
the hinder end of which is attached a slight spring, ^which 
allows the lever to move upi at the same ^ime that it is 


J'Vgr. 42 .* 



Pig. 43. t 



just strong enough to resist its making any sudden jerk, 
and in the interval of the beats also to assist . in bringing it 


* Fig. 42. Diagram of the mode of actibn of the Sphygmograph. 
f Fig. 43. The Sphygmograph applied to the arm. 
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back to its original position. For ordinary purposes, the 
instrument is bound on the \i^ist (fig. 43). 

It is evident that the beating of the pulse with the 
reaction of the spring will cause an up-and-down move- 
ment of the lever, and if the extremity of the latter be 
inked, it will write the efieot on the card, which is made 
to mqye by clockwork in the direction of the arrow. Thus 
a tracing of the pulse is obtained, and in this way much 
more delicate efiects can be seen, than can be felt on the 
application of the finger. , 

Fjg 44 represents a healthy pulse-tracing of the radial 
artery, but somewhat deficient in tone. On examination, 
we see that the up-stroke which represents the beat of the 
pulse is a nearly vertical line, while the down-stroke is 


Fig. 44.* 



very slanting, and interrupted by a slight re-ascent. The 
I more vigorous the pulse, if it be healthy, the less is this* 
H re-ascent, and Fig. 45 represents the tracing 


* Fig. 44. Pulse-tracing of radial artery, somewhat deficient in tone. 
t Fig. 45. Firm and long pulse of vigorous health. 
t Fig. 46. Pulse-tracing ef radial artery, with, double apex, 

* Tjhe above tracings are taken from Dr. Sanderson’s work ‘‘On the 
Sphygmograph. ” 

L 2 
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of a healthy pulse in which the tone of the vessel is better 
than in the last instance, and the dowh-stroke is therefore 
less interrupted. 

Sometimes the up-stroke has a do uble a pex, as in fig- 
46. This will be explained hereafter. 

Before proceeding to consider the formation of the pulse, 
as shown by these tracings, it is necessary to consider what 
are the elements combined to produce it. , 

The heart at regular intervals discharges a certain 
^uantit^ of blood into the arteries and their brspiches, 
already filled, though not distended to the utmost, with 
fluid. This fresh quantity of blood obtains entrance by 
the yielding of the artery’s elastic walls, and, on- the 
cessation of the propelling force, and when these' walls 
recoil, the blood is prevented £ro‘m returning into the 
ventricle whence it is issued, by the shutting of the semi- 
lunar valves in the manner before described (i^l 17). The 
pressure, therefore, which is exercised on thi^olood by the 
contracting arterial walls, will cause it to travel in a direc- 
tion away from, the heart, or, in other words, towards the 
capillaries and veins. 

It was formerly supposed that the pulse was caused not 
by the direct action of the ventricle, but by thejgropaga- 
tion of a wave in consequence of the elastic recoil of the 
large. arteries, after their distension; and successive acts of 
dilatation and recoil, extending along tite arteries in the 
direction of the circulation, yrere supposed to account for 
the later appearance of the pulse in the vessels most 
distant from the heart. The fact, however, that the pulse 
is perceptible in every part of the arterial system previous 
to the occi^ence of the second sound of the heart, that is, 
previous to the closure of the aortic valves, is a fatal 
objection to this theory. For, if the pulse were the effect 
of a wave propagated by the alternate dilatation and con- 
traction of succe^ive portions of ^,e arterial tube, it ought, 
in all the arteries except those nearest to the heart, to 
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'.follow or coincide witli, but could never precede, the second 
1 sound of the heai:t ; for the first effect of the elastic recoil 
of the arteries first dilated is the closure of the aortic 
valves ; and their closure produces the second sound. 

The theory which seems to reconcile all the facts of the 
case, and es2)ecially those two which appear most opposed, 
namely, that the pulse always precedes the second sound 
of the heart, and yet is later in the arteries far from the 
heart than in those neeir it, may be thus stated : — It sup- 
1)0868 that the blood which is impelled onwards by the left 
ventricle does not so impart its pressure to that which the 
arteries already contain, as to dilate the whole arterial 
system at once ; but that- it enters the arteries, it displaces 
and iiropels that which they before contained, and flows on 
jwith what may be cdlled a head-wav e, like ihat which is 
|fonned when a rapid stream of water overtakes another 
Amoving more slowly. The slower stream offers resistance 
to the more raj)id one, till their velocities- are equalized : 
and, because of such resistance, some of the force of the 
more rapid stream of blood just <|xpelled from the vonfricle, 
is diverted laterally, and with the rising of the wave the 
arteries nearest the heart are dilated and elongated. They 
do not at once recoil, but continue to bel distended so long 
as blood • is entering them from the ventricle. The wave 
at the head of the more rapid stream of blood runs on, 
propelled and i^intained in its velocity by the continuous 
contraction of the ventricle : and it thus dilates., in succes* 
sion every j)ortion of -the arterial system, and produces .the 
2>ulse in all. At length, the whole arterial system (where- 
in a pulse can be felt) is dilated ; and at this .time^ when, 
the wave we have supposed has reached all the smaller 
arteries, the" entire system may be said to be simulta- 
neously dilated ; then it begins to contract, and the con- 
tractions of its .several parts ensue in the same succession 
as the dilatations, conySiencing at the heart. The contrac- 
tion of the first portion produces the closure of the valves 
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and the second sound of the heart ; and both it and tlie 
progressive contractions of all ±he more distant parts main- 
tain, as already said, that pressure on tire blood during 
the inaction of the ventricle, by which the stream of tlie 
arterial blood is sustained between the jets, and is finally 
equalized by the time it reaches the capilLaries. 

It may seem an objection to this theory, that it would 
probably require a larger quantity of blood to dilate all 
the arteries than can be discharged by the ventricle at each 
contraction. But the quantity necessary for such a pur- 
pose is less than might be supposed. Injections of ^ the 
arteries prove that, including all down to those of about 
one-eighth of a .line in diameter, they do not contain on 
an average more than one and a half pints of fluid, even 
when distended. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
the three or four ounces which the ventricle is supposed 
to discharge at each contraction, being added to that 
jwhich already fills the arteries, would be suflELcient to 
distend them all. 

A distinction must be cai^fiilly made between the passage 
of the wave along the arteries, and the velocity of the stream 
(p. 155) of blood. Both wave and current are present; but 
the rates at which they travel are very different, that of the 
wave being twenty or thirty times as great as that of the 
current. 

Returning now to the consideration of the pulse-tracings 
(p. 147), it may be remarked that, in each, thejup-stroke 
correspond^ with the period during which the ventricle is 
^contracting ; the down-stroke, with the interval between 
.its oontraetions, or in other words with the, recoil, after 
idisteution, of the elastic arteries. In the large arteries, 
when at least there is much loss of tone^ the lip-stroke is 
double, the almost instantaneous propagation, of the force 
of contraction of the left ventricle along the column of 
blood in the arteries, or the percjission-impulse, as it 
is termed by Dr. Sanderson, being sufficiently strong to 
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j«rk up the lever for an instant, while the wave of blood, 
rather more slowly propagated, from the ventricle, catches 
it, so to speak, -as it begins to fell, and again slightly 
raises it. 

In the radial artery tracings, on the other hand, we see 
that the up-stroke is single. In this case the percussion- 
impulse is not sufficiently strong to jerk up the lever and 
produce an effect distinct from that of the systolic wave 
which immediately follows it, and wMch continues and 
completes the distention. In cases of feeble arterial 
tension, however, the percussion-impulse may be traced 
by the sphygmograph, not only in the carotid pulse, but 
to a less extent in the radial also (fig. 46). , 

In looking now at the down-stroke (fig. 44) in the 
tracings, we see that «n the case of an artery with defi- 
tiient tone, it js interrupted by a well-marked notch, or, in 
other words, that the descent is interrupted by a slight 
uprising. There artk indications also of slighter irregu- 
larities or vibrations during the fall of the lever; while 
these are alone to be seen in t}^e pulse of health, or, in 
other words, when the walls of the artery are of good 
tone (fig. 45). In some cases of disease the re-ascent is 
so considerable as to be perceptible to the finger, and this 
double beat has received the technical name of ‘ 'dicrotous ” 
ipulse. As a diseased condition this has long been recog- 
nized, but it is only since the invention of the sphygmo- 
graph that it has been found to belong in a certain degree 
to the normal pulse also. 

Various theories have been framed to account for the 
dicrotism of the pulse. By some, it is supposed to be due 
to the aortic valves, the sudden closure of which stops the 
incipient regurgitation of blood into the ventricle, and 
causes a momentary rebound throughout the arterial 
system ; white Dr. Sanderson considers it to be caused by 
a kind of rebound froth the periphery»rather than from 
the central part of the circulating apparatus. 
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Force of the Blood in the Arteries. 

The force with which the ventricles act in their con- 
traction, and the reasons for believing it siifficient for the 
circulation of the blood, have been already mentioned. 
Both calculation and experiment have proved, that very 
little of this force is consumed in the arteries. Dr. Thomas 
i /V/. 47. Young calculated that the loss of 

force in overcoming friction and other 
hindrances in the arteries would be so 
slight, that if one tube were introduced 
into the aorta, and another into any 
other artery, even' into one as fine as 
hair, the blood would rise in the tube 
from the small wessel to within two 
inches of the height to which it would 
rise from the large vessel. The cor- 
rectness of the calculation is esta- 
blished by the experiments of Poi- 
seuille, who invented an instrument 
named a hsemadynamometer, for es- 
timating the statical pressure exer- 
cised by tlie blood upon the walls of 
the arteries. It consists of a long 
glass tube, bent so as to have a short 
horizontal portion (fig. 47), a branch 
(2) descending at right angles from it> 
and a long ascending branch (3). 
Mercury poured into the ascending 
•and descending portions, will necessarily have the same 
level in both branches, and in a vertical position the 
height of its column must be the same in both. If, now, 
the blood is made to flow from an artery, through the 
horizontal . portion of the tube (which shpnfii contain a 
solution of carbonate of potash tq prevent coagulation) 
; into the descending branch, it will exert on the mercury a 
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l^’essure equal to the force by which it is moved in the 
arteries; and the mercury wiH, in consequence, descend in 
this branch, and ascend in the other. The deptli to which 
it sinks in the one branch, added to the height to which it 
rises in the other, will give the whole height of the column 
of mercury which balances the pressure exerted by the 
blood ; the weight of the blood, which takes the place of 
the mfiffcury in the descending branch, and which is more 
than ten times less than the same quantity of quicksilver, 
being subtracted. PoiseuUe thus calculated ^he force 
with,which. the blood moves in an artery, according to the 
laws of hydrostatics, from the •diameter of the artery, and 
the height of the column of quicksilver ;• that is to say, 
from the weight of a column of mercury, whose base is a 
circle of the same diaiheter as the artery, and? whose height 
is equal to the difference in the levels of the mercury in 
the two branches of the instrument. He found the blood’s 
pressure equal in all the arteries examined; ditl'erence in 
size, and distance from' the heart being unattended by any 
corresponding difference of force? in the circulation. The 
height of the column of mercury displaced by the blood 
was the same in all the arteries of the same animal. The 
correctness of these views having been questioned, Poi- 
seuille has recently repeated his observations, and obtained 
the same results. 

From the mean result of several observations on horses 
and dogs, he calculated ^^that the force with which the 
[blood is moved in any large artery, is capable o|^ support- 
ling a column of mercury six inches and one and a half 
(lines in height, or a column of water seven feet one Ime in* 
height. With these results, the more recent observations 
of other experimenters closely accord. PoiseuiUe’s experi- 
ments having thus, shown to him thali the foi^ of the 
blood’s motion is the same in the most different arteries, 
he concluded that, to •measure the amoupt of the blood’s 
pressure in any artery of which the calibre is known, it is 
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necessary merely to multiply the area of a transverse sec- 
tion of a vessel by the height* of the column of mercury 
which is already known to be supported by the force of 
the blood in any part of the arterial system; The weight 
of a column of mercury of the dimensions thus found, will 
represent the pressure exerted by the column of blood. 
And assuming that the mean of the greatest and least 
height of the column of mercury found, by experiments 
on different animals, to be supported by the force of tlie 
blood in them, is equivalent to the height of the column 
which the force of the blood in the human aorta wcjuld 
support, he calculated that about 4 lbs, 4 oz. avoirdupois 
would indicate the static force with which the blood is 
impelled into the human aorta. By the same calculation, 
he estimated the force of the circulatidn in the aorta of the 
mare to be about 1 1 lbs. 9 oz. avoirdupois : and that in the 
radial artery at the human wrist only 4 drs. We have 
already seen that the muscular force of* the right ventricle 
jis equal to only one half that of the left, consequently, if 
Poiseuille’s estimate of thet latter be correct, the force with 
which the blood is propelled into the lungs will only be 
equal to 2 lbs. 2 oz. avoirdupois. 

The amounts above stated indicate the pressure exerted 
by the blood at the several parts of the ‘arterial system at 
the’ time of the ventricular contraction. During the dila- 
tation, this pressure is somewhat diminished. Hales 
observed, that the column of blood in the tube inserted 
into an artery, falls an inch, or- rather more, after eacli 
pulse; Ludwig has observed the same, - and recorded it 
. more minutely. The pressure is also influenced by the 
various circumstances which affect the action of the heart ; 
the diminution or increase of the pressure being pro- 
portioned to the we^er, or stronger action of this organ. 
Valentin observed that, on increasing the amount of 
blood by the infection' of a fresh ‘^quantity into it, the 
pressure in the vessels was also increased, while a 
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contrary eflfect ensued on diminisliing tlie quantity of 
blood. 

Velocity of the Blood in the Arteries. 

The velocity of the stream of blood is g reat er in. the 
arteries than in any other part of the circulatory system, 
and in them it is greatest in the neighbourhood of the 
heart, and during the ventricular systole ; the rate of 
movement diminishing during the diastole of the ven- 
tricles, and in the parts of the arterial system most distant 
from the heart. From Volkmann’s experiments viitli the 
ha>modromometor, it may be concluded that the blood 
moves in the large arteries near the heart at the rate of 
about ten or twelve inches per second. Viefordt calculated 
the rapidity of the stream at about the same rate in the 
arteries near the heart, and at two and a quarter inches 
per second in the arteries of the foot. 

THE CAPIEEAKTES. 

In all organic textures, except spme parts of the corpora 
cavernosa of the penis, and of the uterine placenta, and of 
the spleen, the transmission of the blood from the minute 
branches of the arteries to the minute veins is effected 
tlirough a network of microscopic vessels, in the meshes 
of which the proper substance of the tissue lies (fig. 48). 
This may be seen in all minutely injected preparations ; 
and during life, by the aid of the microscope, in any trans- 
parent vascular parts, — such as the web of the frog^s foot, 
the tail or external brancliiee of the tadpole, or the wing 
of the bat. 

The ramifications of the minute arteries form repeated 
anastomoses with each other and give off the capillaries 
which, by their anastomoses, compose a continuous and 
uniform network, from which the venous radicles, on the 
oilier hand, take their ilse. The reticulated vessels con- 
necting the arteries and veins are called capillary, on 
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account of their minute size ; and intermediate vessels, on 
account of their position. The point at which the arteries 

terminate and the minute veins 
commence, cannot be exactly de- 
fined, for the transition is gradual; 
but the intermediate network has, 
nevertheless, this peculiarity, that 
the small vessels which compose 
it maintain the same diameter 
t hrou ghout; they do not diminish 
in diameter in one direction, like 
arteries and veins ; and the 
meshes of the network that they 
compose are more uniform in 
shape and*size than tlrose formed 
by the anastomoses of the minute 
arteries and veins. 

The structure of the capillaries 
is much more simple than that of 
t the arteries or veins. Their walls 
lare composed of a single layer of elongated or radiate, 

! flattened and • nindeated cells, so joined and dovetailed 
'together as to form a continuous transparent membrane 
(fig. 49). Outside these cells, in the larger capillaries, 
(there is a structureless, or very finely fibrillated.niembrane, 

‘ on the inner surface of which they are laid down. 

The diameter of the capillary vessels varies somewhat in 
the different textures of the body, the most common size 
being about of an inch. Among the smallest may 

^be mentioned those of the brain, and of the follicles 
of the mucous membrane of the i ntestines ; among the 



* Fig. 48. • Blood-vessels of an intestinal villus, representing the 
arrangement of caj^illaries between the ukiipate venous and arterial 
brunches ; rt, a, the arteries ; &, the vein. 
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•largest, those of the skin, and especially those of the 
. medulla of bones. 

The form of the capillary network presents consideralde 
variety in the different textures of the body : the varieties 


Fig. 49.* 



.consisting principally of modifications of two chief kinds 
'of mesh, the r ound ed and the elongated. That kind in 
which the meshes or interspaces have a roundish form is 
the most common, and prevails in those parts in which the 
capillary network is most dense, such as the lungs (fig. 50), 


* Fig. 49. Magnified view of capillary vessels from the bladder of 
the cat. — A, V, an artery and a vein; i, transitional vesseL between 
them and c c, the capillaries. The muscular coat of the loiter vessels 
is left out in the figure to allow the epithelium to bo seen : at </, a 
radiate epithelium scale with four pointed proQesses, running out upon 
the four adjoining caj^ll&iies (after Chrzonszczenresky, Vii’ch. Arch 
1866). 
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inost glands, and mucous membranes, and the cutis. The 
meshes of this kind of network are not quite circular, 
l)ut more or less angular, sometimes presenting a nearly 
regular quadrangular or polygonal form, but being more 
frequently irregular. The capillary network with elon- 
gated meshes (fig. 51) is observed in parts in which the 



vessels are arranged among bundles of fine tubes or fibres, 

. as in muscles and xjnrves. In such parts, the meshes 
usually have the form of a parallelogram, the short sides of 
which may be from three to eight or ten times less than the 
long ones ; the long sides always corresponding to the axis 
of the fibre or tube, by which it is placed. The appearance 
of both the roTuided and elongated meshes is much varied 
, according as the vessels composing them have a straight 
or tortuous form. Sometimes the capillaries have a looped 


* Fig. 50. Networtoof capillary vessels of the air-cells of the horse’s 
lung, magnified, a, a, capillaries proceeding from b, b, terminal 
hranclies of the pulmopary artery (after Frey). 

t Fig. 51. Injected capillary vessels df muscle, seen with a low 
magnifying power (Sharpey). 
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arrangement, a single capillary projecting from the com- 
mon network into some prominent organ, and returning 
after forming one or more loops, as in the papillae of the 
tongue and skin. Whatever be the form of the capillary 
network in any tissue or organ, it is, as a rule, found to 
prevail in the corresponding parts of all animals. 

The number of the capillaries and the size of the meshes 
in different parts determine in general the degree of 
vascularity of those jjarts. The parts in which the net- 
work of capillaries is closest, that is, in which the meshes 
or interspaces are the smallest, are the lungS and the 
choroid membrane of the eye,^ In the iris and ciliary body 
the interspaces are somewhat wider, yet very small. In the 
human liver, the interspaces are of the same size, or even 
smaller than the capillary vessels themselves.^ In the human 
lung they are smaller than the vessels ; in the human 
kidney, and in the kidney of the dog, the diameter of the 
injected capillaries,, compared with that of the interspaces, 
is in the proportion of one to four, or of one to three. 
The brain receives a very larg^ quantity of blood ; but 
the capillaries in which the blood is distributed through 
its substance are very .minute, and less numerous than in 
some other parts. Their diameter, according to E. H. 
Weber, compared with the long diameter of the meshes, 
being in the proportion of one to eight or ten ; compared 
with the transverse diameter, in the proportion of one to 
lour or six. In the mucous membranes — ^for example, in 
the conjunctiva — and in the cutis vera, the capillary vessels 
are much larger than in the brain, and the interspaces 
narrower, — namely, not more than three or four time^ 
wider than the vessels. In the periosteum the meshes are 
much larger. In the cellular coat of arteries, the width 
of the meshes is ten times that of the vessels (Henle). 

/It may be held as a general rule, that the more active 
the functions of an pr^an are, the more vascular it is ; that 
is, the closer is its capillary network ^d the larger its 
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I supply. of blood. Hence, the narrowness of the interspaces 
in all glandular organs, in mucous membranes, and in 
growing parts ; their much greater width in bones, liga- 
ments, and other very tough and comparatively inactive 
tissues ; , aid the complete absence of vessels in cartilage, 
the dense tendons of adults, and such parts as those in 
' which, probably, very little organic change occurs after 
they are once formed. But the general rule must be 
modified by the consideration, that some organs, such as 
the brain, though they have small and not very closely 
arranged capillaries, may receive large supplies of blood 
by reason of its more rapM movement. When an organ 
has large arterial trunks and a comparatively small supply 
of capillaries, the movement of the blood through it will 
be so quick, that it may, in a given, time, receive as much 
fresh blood as a more vascular part with smaller trunks, 
though at any given instant the less vascular part will have 
in it a smaller quantity of blood. ^ 

In the Circulation in the Capillaries, as seen in any trans- 



parent part of a living adult 
animal by means of the mi- 
croscope (fig. 52), the blood 
flows with a constant equable 
motion. In very young ani- 
mals, the motion, though 
continuous, is accelerated at 
intervals corresponding to 
the pulse in the larger ar- 
teries, and a siifiilar mo- 
tion of the blood . is also 


seen in the capillaries of adult animals when they 
are feeble : if their exhaustion is so great that the 
power of the heart is still more diminished, the red cor- 
imscles are observed to have merely the periodic motion. 


Fig. 52. Capiftaries in the weh of the frog* s foot magnified. 
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and to remain stationary in tlie intervals.; wliile^ if the 
debility of the animal is extreme, they even recede some- 
what after each impulse, apparently because of the elasti- 
city of the capillaries, and the tissues around th^m. These 
observations may be added to those already advanced 
(p. 132) to prove that, even in the state of great debility, 
the action of the heart is sufficient to impel the blood 
through the capillary vessels. Moreover, Dr. Marshall 
Hall having j)laced the pectoral fin of an eel in tlie field of 
the microscope and compressed it by the weight of ^a heavy 
[>rob^ observed that the movement of the blood in the 
capillaries became obviously pulsatory, the pulsations being 
synchronous ^^ itli the contractions of the .ventricle. The 
pulsatory motion of the blood in the capillaries cannot be 
attributed to an actiofc. in these vessels ; for, when the 
animal is tranquil, they present not the slightest change in 
their diameter. 

It is in the cai)illaMios, that the chief resistance is offered 
to the progress of the blood ; for in them the friction of 
the blood is greatly increased by# the enormous iniiltipli- 
cation of the surface with which it is brought in contact. 
The velocity of the blood is also in them reduced to its 
minimum, because of the widening of the stream. If, as 
IVofessor IVIiiller says, the sectional area of all the branches 
of a vessel united were always the same as that of the 
vessel from which they arise, and if the aggregate sec- 
tional area of the capillary vessels were equal to that of 
the aorta, the mean rapidity of the blood’s motion in the 
capillaries would be the same as in the aorta and largest 
arteries ; and if a similar correspondence of capacity existed 
in the veins and arteries, there would’ be an equal cor- 
respondence in the rapidity of the circulation in them. It 
is quite true, that tlie force with which the blood is pro- 
pelled in the arteries, as shown by the quantity pf blood 
which escapes from th/m in a certain •sjjace of time, is 
greater than that with which it moves in the veins; 

M 
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but this force has to overcome all the resistance offered in 
the arterial and capillary system — the heart itself, indeed, 
must overcome this resistance ; so that the excess of tlie 
force of the blood’s motion in the arteries is expended in 
overcoming this resistance, and the rapidity of the circu- 
lation in the arteries, even from tlie commencement of the 
aorta, would, be the same as in the veins and capillaries, if 
the aggi’egate capacity of each of the tliree systems of 
vessels were the same. 

But since the aggregate sectional area of the branches is 
greater than that of , the trunk from which they arise, the 
rapidity of the blood’s motion will necessarily be greater 
in the trunk,, and will diminish in proportion as the 
aggregate capacity of the vessels increases during their 
ramification r in the same manner" as, other things being 
equal, the velocity of a stream diminishes as it widens. 

The observations of Hales, E. H. Weber, and Valentin, 
agree very closely as to the rate of the blood in the capil- 
laries of the frog : and the mean of their estimates gives 
the velocity of the systemic capillary circulation at about 
Qn§ inchjper mumte. Through the pulmonic capillaries, 
the rate of motion, according to Hales, is about five times 
that through the systemic ones. The velocity in the 
.capillaries of warm-blooded animals is greater, but has 
mot yet been accurately estimated. If it be assumed to be 
three times as great as in the irog, still the estimate may 
seem too low, and inconsistent with the facts, which show 
that the whole circulation is accomplished in about a 
minute. But the whole' length of capillary vessels, through 
which any given portion of blood has to pass, probably 
does not exceed -s-'^^th of an inch; and therefore ihe time 
required for each quantity of- blood to traverse its own 
appointed portion of the general capillary system will 
scarcely amount to a second : while in the pulmonic capil- 
lary system the lehgth of time required will bb much less 
even than tliis. 
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. The estimates given above are drawn from observations 
of the movements of the red blood-corpuscles, which move 
in the centre of the stream. At the circumference of the 
stream, in contact with the walls of the vessel, aud adhering 
to them, there is a layer of liquor sanguinis which appears 
to be motionless. The existence of this still layer, as it is 
termed, is inferred both from the general fact that such an 
one exists in all fine tubes traversed by fluid, and from 
what can be seen in watching the movements of the blood- 
corpuscles. The red corpuscles occupy the middlq of the 
streapi and move with comparative rapidity ; the colourless 
lymph-corpuscles run much more slowly by the walls of 
the vessel; while next to the wall there i» often a trans- 
parent space in which tlie fluid appears to be at rest ; for 
if any of the corpuscleS happen to be fbreed within it, they 
move more slowly than before, rolling lazily along the side 
of the vessel, and often adhering to its wall. Part of this 
slow movement of tills pale corpuscles and their occasional 
stoppage may be due, ais E. H. Weber has suggested, to 
their having a natural tendency 4o adhere to the walls of 
the vessels. Sometimes, indeed, when the motion of the 
blood is not strong, many of the white corpuscles collect 
in a capillary vessel, and; for a time entirely prevent the 
passage of the red corpuscles. But there is no doubt that 
such a still layer of liquor sanguinis exists next the wmlls 
of the vessels, and it is between this and the tissues around 
the vessels that those interchanges of jg^ticles take place 
which ensue in nutidtion, secretion, and. absorption by the 
blood-vessels ; interchanges which are probably facilitated 
by the tranquillity of the fluids between which they are 
effected. 

Until within the last Tew years it has been generally 
supposed tiaat the occurrence of any trandudation &om the 
interior of the capillaries into the midst of the surrounding 
tissues was tkiShfined, in the absence of injurj^ strictly to the 
fluid pctft of the blood ; in other words, that the corpuscles 

11 2 
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could not escape from the circulating stream, unless the 
wall of the containing blooiJ-vessel were ruptured. It is 
true that an English physiologist. Dr. Augustus Waller, 
affirmed in 1 846, that he had seen blood-corpuscles, both 
red and whit©, pass bodily through the wall of the capillary 
vessel in which they were contained; and that, as no opening 
could be seen before tlieir escape, so none could be observed 
afterwards — so rapidly was the part healed. But these ob- 
servations did not attract much notice until the phenomena 
of escape of the blood-corpuscles from the capillaries and 
minute veins, apart from mechani(.*al injury, was Redis- 
covered by Professor Cohnheim in 1867. 

Professor Cohnheim’s experiment demonstrating the pass- 
age of the corpuscles through the wall of the blood-vessel, 
is performed* in the following manner. A frog is curarized, 
that is to say, paralysis is produced by injecting undey the 
skin a minute quantity of the poison called curnre ; and 
the abdomen having been opened, a*' portion of small in- 
testine is drawn out, and its transparent mesentery spread 
out under a microscope.* After a variable time, occupied 
by dilatation, following contraction, of the minute vessels, 
and accompanying quickening of the blood- stream, there 
ensues a retardation of the current ; and blood-corpuscles, 
both red and white, begin to make their way through the 
capillaries and small veins. The procjess of extrusion of 
the white corpuscles is thus described by Dr. Burdon San- 
derson, and the passage of the red corpuscles occurs after 
much the same fashion. 

Simultaneously with the retardation, the leucocytes, 
instead of loitering here and there at th#edge of the axial 
current, begin to crowd in numbers against the vascular wall, 
as was long ago described by Dr. Williams. Jn this way 
the vein becomes* lined with a continuous pavement of these 
bodies, which remain almost motionless, notwithstanding 
that the axial , current sweeps by them as continuously as 
before, though with abated velocity. Now is the moment 
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at wliicli the eye must be fixed on the outer contour of the 
vessel, from which (to quote Professor Cohnheim^s words) 
here and there minute, colourless, button-shaped elevations 
spring, just as if they were produced by budding out of the 
wall of tlie vessel itself. The buds increase gradually and 
slowly in size, until each assumes the form of a hemisi)herical 
projection, of width corresponding to that of a leucocyte, 
hlveutually the hemisphere is converted into a pear-shaped 
body, the small end of which is still attached to the surface 
of the vein, while the round part projects freely. Gradu- 
ally ^he little mass of protoplasm removes itself further and 
further away, and, as it does so,^ begins to shoot out delicate 
prongs of transparent juotoplasm from ita surface, in no- 
wise diiiering in their aspect from the slender thread by 
which it is still mooi^d to the vessel. Finally the thread 
is severed, and the process is complete. The observer has 
before him an emigrant leucocyte, which in all appreciable 
respecfts resembles tlwDse which have been already described 
in the aqueous humour of the inflamed eye.’' 

Various explanations of thesa remarkable phenomena 
luive been suggested. Probably the nearest to the truth 
a^e those which attribute the chief share in the process to 
the vital endowments with respect to mobility and contrac- 
tility of the parts concerned — both of the corpuscles 
(Hastian) and the capillary wall (Strieker). Dr. Sanderson 
remarks, the capillary is not a dead conduit, but a tube of 
living jirotoplasm. There is no difficulty in understanding 
how the membrane may open to allow the escape of leuco- 
cytes, and close again after they have passed out ; for it is 
one of the most sfcriking peculiarities of contractile substance * 
that when two parts of the same mass are separated, and 
again; brought into contact, they melt together as if they 
had not been severed/' 

Hitherto, the escape of the corpuscles from the interior 
of the blood-vessels intjJ the surrounding tissues has been 
studied chiefly in coxmeotion with, pathology. But it is im- 
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possible -to say, at present, to what degree the discovery 
may not influence all present notions regarding the nutri- 
tion of the tissues, even in health. 

The circulation through the capillaries must, of necessity, 
be largely influenced by that which occurs in the vessels on 
either side of them — in the arteries or the veins ; their in- 
termediate position causing them to feel at once, so to speak, 
any alteration in the size or rate of the arterial or venous 
blood - stream. Thus, the apparent contraction of the 
capillaries, on the application of certain iri'itatiug sub- 
stances, and during fear, and their dilatation in blushing, 
may be referred to the actian of the small arteries, rather 
than to that of ^the capillaries theoiselves. But largely as 
the capillaries are influenced by these, and by the con- 
ditions of the parts which surround , and support them, 
their own endowments must not be disregarded. They 
must be looked upon, not as mere jiassive canals for 
the passage of blood, but as possessing endowments of 
their own, in relation to the circulation. The capillary 
wall is, according to Strieker, actively living and con- 
tractile ; and th^re is no reason to doubt that, us such, it 
must have an important influence in connection with that 
nutritivb > exchange which goes on without cessation be- 
tween the blood within and the tissues outside tlie capillary 
vessel ; a process which, under the name of vital capillary 
force, has long been recognised as one of the means con- 
cerned in the circulation of the blood. 

The results of morbid ac tion, as well as the phenomena of 
health, strongly support the notion of the existence of 
■this - AO-calXeiL.. vital capillary attraction between the 
bipod ...and. tlje tififfliesu For example, .when the access 
of oxygen to the lungs is prevented,^' the cirpieSation 
through the pulmonic capillaries is gradually retaaded, the 
blood-corpuscles cluster together, and their mpvetneiKt is 
eventually almost" arrested, even \jrhile the auction of the 
heart continues. In inflammation, also, the capillaries of 
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an inflamed part are enlarged and distended with blood, 
which either moves very slowly or is completely at rest. In 
both these cases the phenomena are local, and independent 
of the action of the heart, and appear to result from some 
alteration in the blood, which increases the adhesion of its 
particles to one another, and to the walls of the capillaries, 
to an amount which the prop^ling action of the heart is 
not able to overcome. 

It may be concluded then, that the capillaries, which are 
formed of a simple cellular membrane, can of themselves 
exercise no such direct influence on the movement of their 
contents as to be at all comparable in degree to that which 
is exercised by the arteries or veins : yet that the constant 
interchange of relations between the blood within and tlie 
tissues outside these vessels does in some measure facilitote 
the movement of blood through the capillary system, and 
constitute one of the assistant forces of the circu lati on. 

THK VEINS. 

In structure the coats pf veins hipar a general resemblance 
to those of arteries, l^us, they possess an outer, middle, 
and internal coat. The outer coat is constructed of areolar 
tissue like that of the arteries, biit is thicker. In some veins 
it contains muscular fibre-cells. 

The middle coat is considerably thinner than that of the 
arteries ; and, although it contains circular uustriped mus- 
cular fibres or fibre-cells, these are mingled with a larger 
proportion of yellow elastic and white fibrous tissue. In 
the largo veins near the heart, namely, the veim cava and 
pulmonary veins, the middle coat is replaced, for some 
distance from the heart, by-oircularly arrangs.d. Striped 
m usilUar fi bres.'^'bontinuoua with those of the auricles. 

The iatam al coat of veins is leas brittle than the eprre- 
s pffldi ng coat of an i£rtory, but in o^er respects resembles 
it closely, . 

The chief influence which the veins have in the ciroula- 
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tion, is effected with the help of which are placed 

in (ill veins subject to loca\ pressure from the muscles 
' between or near which they run. The general construction 
of- these valves is similar to that of the semilunar valyes of 
the aorta and pulmonary artery, already described (p. Io8); 
but their free margins are turned in the opposite direction, 
toicards the heart, so^s to stop any movement of blood 
backward in the veins. They are, commonly placed in pairs, 
at various distances in different veins, but almost umforml}^ 
in each (fig. 53). In the smaller veins, single valves are 
often met with; and three or four are sometimes placed 
together, or near one anotln^r, in the largest veins, such as 
the subclavian, ^nd at their junction with the jugular veins. 

53 * valves are semi- 

» lunar; the unattached 
edge being in some 
exantjdes concave, in 
others straight. They 
are composed of inex- 
tensile fibrous tissue, 
and are covered with 
epithelium like that 
lining the veins. 
During the period of 
their inaction, when 
the venous blood is flowing in its proper direction, they 
lie by the sides of the veins ; but when in action, they close 
together like the valves of the arteries, and offer a com- 
plete barrier to any backward movement of the blood 
,(figs. 54 and 55), 

Valves are not equally numerous in all veins, and in 

— ^ 

* Fig. 53. Diagraii\^ .^bowing valvea of veins. A. Part of a vein laid 
i>]>en anti spread out, with two pairs of valves. B. Longitudinal section 
of a vein, showing the apposition of the (^ges of the valves in their 
. closed state. C, Pi^^ibn of a distended vein, exhibiting a swelling in 
the situation of a pair of valves. 
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.many tliey are absent altogether. Th^ ar^most numerbus 
in the veins of the extremities, and more so in those of tlie 
leg than the arm. They are commonly absent in veins of 
less than a line in diameter, and, as a general rule, there 
are few or none in those which are not subject to muscular 
pressure. Among those veins which have no valves may be 
mentioned the superior and infftcior vena cava, the trunk 
and branches of the .portal vein, the hepatic and renal 
veins, and the pulmonary veins ,* those in the interior 
of tlie cranium and vertebral column, those of the bones, 
and the trunk and branches of the umbilical vein are also 
destitute of valves. 

The priiicii)al obstacle to the circulation is already over- 
come whoa the blood has traversed the capillaries; and the 
force of the heart which is not yet consumed, is sufficient 
to complete its passage through the veins, in which the 
obstructions to its movement are very slight. For the for- 
midable obstacle supi^osed to be i>resented by the gravita- 
tion of the blood, has no real existence, s ince the pressure 
exercised by the column of bloqd in the arteries, will be 
always sufficient to sui)port axjolumn of venous blood of fho 
same height as itself : the two columns mutually balancing 
each other. Indeed, so long as both arteries and veins con- 
tain continuous columns of blood, the force of gravitation, 
whatever be the position of the body, can have no power to 
move or resist the motion of any part of the blood in any 
direction. The lowest blood-vessels have, of course, to bear 
the greatest amount of pressure; the pressure on each part 
being directly proportionate to the height of the column of 
blood above it : hence their liability to distension. But 
this pressure bears equally on both arteries and veins, and 
cannot either move, or resist the motion of, the fluid they 
contain, so long as the columns of fluid are of equal height 
in both, and continuous. Their condition may, in this respect, 
be compared with that/of a double bent tube, full of fluid, 
held vertically; whatever be the height and gravitation of 
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the' columns of fluid, neither of them can move of its own. 
weight, each being supported by the other ; yet the least 
pressure on the top of either column will lift up the other : 
80, when the body is erect, the least pressure on the column 
of arterial blood may lift up the venous blood, and, were 
it not for the valves, the least pressure on the venous might 
lift up the arterial column. 

In experiments to determine what proportion of the force 
of the left ventricle remains to propel the blood in the veins, 
Valentin foimd that the pre 8 sure,of the blood in the jugular 
vein of a dog, as estimated by the hremadynamometer,^ did 
not amount to more than iV carotid 

artery of the same animal ; and this estimate is confirmed, 
in the instances of several other arteries and their corre- 
sponding veinsi, by Mogk. In the upper part of the inferior 
vena cava, Valentin could scarcely detect the existence of 
any pressure, nearly the whole force received from the heart 
having been, apparently, consumed during the passage of 
the blood through the capillaries. But slight .as this re- 
maining force might be (and the experiment in which it 
was estimated would' reduce the force of the lieart below 
its natural standard), it would be enough to complete 
the circulation of the blood; for, as already stated, the 
spontaneous dilatation of the auricles and ventricles, though 
it may not be forcible enough to assist the movement of 
blood into them, is adapted to ofter to that movement no 
obstacle. 

Very effectual assistance to the flow of blood'iil the veins 
is afforded byjthe-^ctioa of th$ mmcUs capable of presidmg 
.on such veins as have valves. 

The effect of muscular -pressure on such veins may be thus 
explained. When pressure is applied to any part of a vein, 
and the current of blood in it is obstructed, the portion 
behind the seat of pressure becomes swollen and distended 
as far back as to the neatt pair of valVes. These, acting like 
the arterial valvds, and being, like them, inextensile bDth in 
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tl^emselves and at their margins of attachment, do hot 
fellow the vein in its distension, but are drawn out towards 
tlie axis of the canal. Then, if the pressure continues on 
the vein, the compressed blood, tending to move equally in 
all directions; presses the valves down into contact at ^ their 
free edges, and they close the vein and prevent regurgita- 
tion of the blood. Thus, whatever force is exercised by 
the pressure of the muscles on the veins, is distributed partly 
in pressing the blood onwards in the proper course of the 
circulation, and partly in pi-essing it backwards and closing 
the^valves behind. 

The circulation might lose tas much as it gains by such 
compression of the veins, if it were not for the numerous 
anastomoses by which they communicate, one with another ; 

Fiq. 54.^ Fiq. 55. + 


4 

w 


for through these, the closing up of the venous channel by 
the backward prctasure is prevented from being any serious 

* ^ifr 54 * Vein with vg,lves open (Dalton).^ [ 

+ SS- with \tilves closed ; stream blood passing off by 

lateral channel (Dalton). 
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hindrance to the circulation, since the blood, of which the. 
onward course is arrested by the closed valves, can at once 
pass through some anastomosing channel, and proceed on its 
way by another vein (figs. 54 and 55). Thus, therefore, the 
effect of muscular pressure upon veins which have valves, is 
turned almost entirely to the advantage of the circulation ; 
the pressure of the blood onwards is all advantageous, and 
the pressure of the blood backwards is prevented from being 
a hindrance by the closure of the valves and the anastomoses 
of the veiiis. 

Tlie effects of such muscular pressure are well showij by 
the acceleration of the stream of blood when, in venesec- 
tion, the muscles.of the fore-arm are put in action, and by 
the general acceleration of the circulation during active 
exercise;- and, the numerous moveiAents which are con- 
tinually taking place in the body while awake, though 
their single effects may be less striking, must be an ini- 
l>ortant auxiliary to the venous circulation. Yet they 
are not essential ; for the venous circulation continues 
unimpaired in parts at rest, in paralysed limbs, and in 
parts in which the veins are not subject to any muscular 
pressure. 

Besides the assistance thus afforded by muscular pressure 
to the movement of blood along veins possessed of valves, 
it has been discovered by Mr. Wharton Jones that, in the 
web of the bat’s wing, the veins are furnished with valves, 
and possess the remarkable property of rhythmical contrac- 
tion and a dilatation, whereby the current of blood .within 
them is distinctly accelerated. The contraction occurred, 
en an average, about ten times in a minute ; the existence 
of valves preventing regurgitation, the entire effect of the 
contractions was auxiliary to the onward current of blood. 
Analogous phenomena have been now frequently observed 
in other animals. 
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Agents concerned in the*Circulation of the Blood. 

The agents concerned in the circulation of the blood ' 
which have been now described, may be thus enume- 
rated : — 

1 . The action of the heart and of the arteries. 

2. The vital capillary force exercised in the capil- 
laries, 

3. Tiie possible slight action of the muscular coat of 
veins ; and, much more, the contraction' of muscles capable 
of acting on veins provided wjth valves. 

It remains only to consider (4) tlie influence of the respi- 
ratory movements on the circulation. 

Although the continuance of the respiratory movements 
is essential to the circulation of the blood, and although 
their cessation is followed, within a very few minutes, by 
that of the heart’ll action also, yet their direct mechanical 
influence on the movement of the current of blood is jiro- 
bably, under ordinary circumstances, but slight. The efiect 
of expiration in increasing thp pressiire of the blood in the 
arteries is minutely illustrated by the experiments of Ludwig. 
It acts as the pressure of contracting muscles does upon the 
veins, and is advjantageous to tlie onward movement of 
arterial blood, inasmuch as all movement backwards into tlie 
heart, which would otherwise occur at the same moment 
and from the same cause, is prevented by the force of the 
onward stream of blood from the contracting ventricle, and 
in the intervals of this coiitraction by the closure of the 
semilunar valves. Under ordinary circumstances, and with 
I a free passage through the capillaries of the lungs, the 
effect of expiration on the stream of blood in the veins is 
1 also probably to assist, rather than retard its movement in 
the proper direction. For, with no obstruction in front, 
there is the force of tte blood streaming into the heart from 
behind, to prevent any tendency to a backward flow, even 
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apart from what may be effected by the presence of the. 
valves of the venous system. 

It is true that in violent expiratory efforts tl^ere is a 
certain retardation of the circulation in the veins. Tlie 
effect of such retardation is shown in the swelling-up of 
the veins of the head and neck, and the lividity of the face, 
during coughing, straining, and similar violent expiratory 
efforts ; the effects shown in these instances being due both 
to some actual regurgitation of the blood in the great veins, 
and to the accumulation of blood in all the veins, from 
their being constantly more and more filled by the influx 
from the arteries. < 

But strong expiratory efforts, as in straining and the 
like, are not fairly comparable to ordinary expiration, inas- 
much as they .are instances of more> or less interference 
with expiration, and involve probably circumstances lead - 
ing to obstruction of the circulation in the pulmonary 
capillaries, such as are not present in the ordinary rhyth- 
mical exit of air from the lungs. 

The act of inspiration is, favourable to the venous circu-| 
lation, and its efi'ect is not counterbalanced by its tendency! 
to draw the arterial, as well as the venous, blood towards 
the cavity of the chest. When the cbest is enlarged in 
inspiration, the additional space within it is filled chiefly 
by the fresh quantity pf air which passes through the 
trachea and bronchial passages to the vesicular structure 
of the lungs. But the blood being, like the air, sjibject 
to the atmospheric pressure, some of it' also is at the same 
time pressed towards the expanding cavity of the chest, 
and therein towards the heart. The effect of this on the 
arterial current is hindered by the aortic valf^es, while 
tiiey are closed, and by the forcible outward stream of 
blood from the ventricles when they are open ; while, bn 
the other hand, there is nothing to prevent an increased 
afflux of blood to the auricles throng ffre large veins. 

Sir David Barry was the first who showed plainly this 
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effect of inspiration on the venous circulation ; and lie 
mentions the following experiment in proof of it. He 
introduced one end of a bent glass tube into the jugular 
vein of an animal, the vein being tied above the j)oint 
where the tube was inserted ; the inferior end of the tube 
was immersed in some coloured fluid. He then observed 
that at the time of each inspiration the fluid ascended in 
the tube, while during expiration it either remained sta- 
tionary, or even sank. Poiseuille confirmed the truth of 
this observation, in a more accurate manner, by means of 
his Jifemadynamometer. And a like confirmation has been 
since furnished by Valentin, and in minute details by Ludwig. 

The effect of inspiration on the veins isi observable only 
in the large ones near the thorax. Poiseuille could not 
detect it by means of* his instrument in vein^ more distant 
Irom the heart, — for example, in the veins of the extremi- 
ties. And its beneficial effect would be neutralized were 
it not for the valves; for he found that, when he repeated 
Sir 1). Barry’s experiments, and passed the tube so far 
along the veins that it went beyond the valves nearest to 
the heart, as much fluid waa forced back into the tube in 
every expiration as was drawn in through it in every 
inspiration. 

Dr. Burdon Sanderson’s experiments have proved more 
directly that inspiration is favourable to the circulation, 
inasmuch as, during it, the tension of the arterial system 
is increased.. And it is only when the respiratory orifice 
is closed, as by plugging the trachea, that inspiratory 
efforts are suiRcient to produce an opposite effect — to 
diminish the tension in the arteries. 

Ou the whole, therefore, the respiratory movements of 
the chest are advantageous to the circulation. 

Velocity of Blood in the Veins. 

The velocity of the iJlood is greater ih the veins than in 
Uhe capillaries, but less than in the arteries; and with this 
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fact may be remembered the relative capacities of the. 
arterial and venous systems;, for since the veins return to 
tlie heart all the blood that they receive from it in a given 
time through tlie arteries, their larger size and propor- 
tionally greater n number must compensate for the slower 
movement of the blood through them. If an accurate 
estimate of the proportionate areas of arteries and tlie veins 
corresponding to them could be made, we miglit, from the 
velocity of the arterifxl current, calculate that of the venous, 
An usual estimate is, that the capacity of the veins is about 
i twice or three times as great as that of the arteries,^ and 
Ithat the velocity of tljie blocvl’s motion is, therefore, about 
twice or three tipios as great in the arteries as in the veins. 
Some doubt has, liowever, been lately expressed regarding 
the accuracy of this calculation, aiid«the matter, therefore, 
must be considered not j^’ot settled. The rate at which the 
blood moves in the veins gradually increases the nearer it 
approaches the heart, for the sectional area of the venous 
trunks, compared with that of the branches opening into 
them, becomes gradually^ less as the trunks advance to- 
wards the heart. 


Velocity of the Circulation. 

Having now considered the share which each of the cir- 
culatory organs has in the i)ropulsion and direction of the 
blood, we may speak of their combined effects, esi)ecially 
in regard to the velocity with which the movement of the 
blood through the whole round of the circulation is accom- 
plished. As Muller says, the rate of the blood^s motion in 
the vessels must not be judged of by the rapidity with 
which it flows from a vessel when divided. In the latter 
case, the rate of motion is the result of the entire i)ic*^ssure 
to which the whole mass of blood is subjected in the vas- 
( ular system, and which at tiiie point of the incision in the 
vessel meets with no resistance. IJi the closed vessels, on 
the contrary, no^ portion of blood can be moved "forwards 
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except by impelling on the whole mass, and by overcoming 
the? resistance arising from fription in the smaller vessels. 

From the rate at which the blood escapes from opened 
vessels we can only judge, in general, that its velocity is, as 
already said, greater in arteries than in veins, and in both 
these greater than in the capillaries. More satisfactory data 
for . the estimates are afforded by the results of experiments 
to ascertain the rapidity with which poisons introduced 
into the blood are transmitted from one part of the vascular 
system to another. From eighteen such experiments on 
horses, liering deduced that the time required for the 
passage of a solution of ferrocyanide of potassium, mixed 
with the blood, from one jugular vein (thrpugh the right 
side of the heart, the pulmonary circulation, the left cavities 
of the heart, and the •general circulation) tq the jugular 
vein of the opposite side, varies from twenty to Jhirty 
seconds. The same substance was transmitted from the 
jugular vein to the gijeat saphena in twenty seconds ; from 
the jugular vein to the masseteric artery, in between fifteen 
and thirty seconds ; to the facial artery, in one experiment, 
in between ten and fifteen seconds ; in another experiment 
in between twenty and twenty-five seconds ; in its transit 
from the jugular vein to the metatarsal artery, it occupied 
between twenty and thirly seconds, and in one instance 
more than forty seconds. The result was nearly the same 
whatever was the rate of the heart’s action. 

Poiseuille’s observations accord completely with the 
above, and show, moreover, that when the ferrocyanide 
is injected into the blood with other substances, such as 
acetate of jmmonia, or nitrate of potash (solutions of 
which, as other esperiments have shown, pass quickly 
through capillary tubes), the passage from one jugular 
vein to the other is effected in from eighteen to twenty- 
four seconds ; while, if instead of these, alcohq^is added, 
the passage is not completed until from forty to foAy-five 
seconds after injection. Still greater rapi&ity of Iransit 
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has been observed by. Mr. J. Blake, who found that 
nitrate of baryta injected iinto the jugular vein of a horse 
could be detected in blood drawn from the carotid artery 
of the opposite side in from fifteen to twenty seconds after 
the injection. In sixteen seconds a solution of nitrate of 
potash, injected into the jugular vein of a horse, caused 
complete arrest of the heart’s action, by entering and 
diffusing itself through the coronary arteries. In a dog, 
the poisonous effects of strychnia on the nervous system 
were manifested in twelve seconds after injection into the 
jugular vein ; in a fowl, in six and a half seconds, jmd in 
a rabbit in four and a half, seconds. 

In all these experiments, it is assumed that the sub- 
stance injected moves with the blood, and at the same rate 
as it, and dpes not move from one "part of tlie organs of 
circulation to another by diffusing itself through the blood 
or tissues more quickly than the blood moves. The 
assumption is sufB.ciently probable, to be considered nearly 
certain, that the times above mentioned, as occupied in 
the passage of the injected substances, are those in which 
the portion of blood, into which each was injected, was 
carried from one part to another of the vascular system. 
.It would, therefore, appear that a portion of blood can 
[traverse the entire course of the circulation, in the horse, 
an half a minute; of course it would require longer to 
traverse the vessels of the most distant part of the ex- 
tremities than to go through those of the neck ; but taking 
an averag^e length of vessels to be traversed, and assuming, 
as we may, that the movement of blood in the hu man 
subject is not slower than in the horse, it may be concluded 
that on e minut e, which is the estimate usually adopted 
of the average time in whicb. the blood' completes its entire 
circuit in man, is rather above than below the actual rate. 

Another mode of estimating the general velocity of .the 
circulating blood, is by calculatf|ig it from the quantity of 
.blood supposed to be contained in the body, abd from the 
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quantity whicli can pass through the heart in each of its 
actions. But the conclusions arrived at by this method 
are less satisfactory. For the estimates both of the total 
(juantity of blood, and of the capacity of the cavities of 
the heart, have as yet only approximated to the truth. 
Still, the most careful of the estimates thus made accord 
with those already mentioned; for Valentin has, from 
these data, calculated that the blood may all pass through 
the heart in from 43^ to 62 f seconds. 

The estimate for the speed at which the blood may he 
seen^moving in transparent parts, is not opposed to this. 
For, as already stated (p. 1S2), though the movemtot 
through the capillaries may be very slow, *yet the length 
of capillary vessel through which any portion of blood has 
to pass is very small. * Even if we estimate that length at 
the tenth of an inch, and 6ui)pose the velocity of the blood 
therein to be only one inch per minute, then each portion 
of blood may traveilfee its own distance of the capillary 
sj^stem in about six seconds. There would thus be j>lenty 
of time left for the blood to travel through its circuit in 
the larger vessels, in which the greatest length of tube 
that it can have to traverse in the human subject does not 
exceed ten feet. 

All the estimates here g^ven are averages ; but of course 
the time in which a given portion of blood passes from 
one side of the heart to the other, varies much according 
to the organ it has to traverse. The blood which circulates 
from the left ventricle, through the coronary vessels, to the 
right side of the heart, requires a far shorter time for the 
eomidetion of its course than the blood which flows from 
the left side of the heart to the feet, and back again to the 
right side of the £bart ; for the circulation from the left to 
the right cavities of the heart may be represented as form- 
ing a number of archei^, varying in size, and requiring 
proportionately various# timers for the blood to traverse 
them ; the smallest of these arches being formed by the 
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circulation through th6. poronary vessels of the heart itself. 
The course of the blooji from the right side of the heart, 
through the lungs to the left, is shorter than most of the 
arches described by the systemic circulation, and in it the 
blood flows, ccBteris paribus^ much quicker than in most of 
the vessels which belong to the aortic circulation. For 
although the quantity of blood contained, at any instant, * 
in the greater circulation of the body, is far greater than 
the quantity wdthin the lesser circulation; yet, in any given 
space of time, as much blood must pass through the lungs 
as passes in the same time through the systemic circulation. 
If the systemic vessels contg^in five times as much blood as 
the pulmonary,^ the blood in them must move five times as 
slow as in these ; else, the right side of the heart wotild be 
either overfilled or not filled enoughi 

f 

Peculiarities of tlie Circulation in different Parts. 

, The most remarkable peculiarities attending the circula- 
I tion of blood through different organs are observed in the 
*casos of the lungs, the liv^r, the brain, and the erectile organs. 
The pulmonary and portal circulations have been already 
alluded to (pp. loi, 102), and will be again noticed when 
considering the fxmctions of the lungs and liver. 

The chief circumstances requiring notice, in relation to 
the cerebral circulation, are observed in the arrangement and 
distributiQu., of the. vessels of jjhe„ bramj and in the con- 
ditions attending the amount of blood usually contained 
within the cranium. 

, „^The functions of the brain seem to require that it shpuld 
receive a large supply of blood. This is accomplished 
through the number and size of its arteries, the two ipitem al 
carotids, and the tw o ver tebrals. But' it appears to be 
further necessary that the force with which this Hood is 
sent to the brain shoul d be les s, or at least, subject to less 
variation from external circumSttpces, than it is in other 
parts. This object is effected by several provisions ; such 
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as the tortuosity of the large arteries, and their wide anas- 
tomoses in the formation of the circle of Willis, which will 
insure that the supply of blood to the brain may be uni- 
form, though it may by an accident be diminished, or 
in some way changed, through one or more of the princii)al 
arteries. The transit of the large arteries through bone, 
(especially the carotid canal of the temporal bone, may 
■prevent any undi^ distension ; and uniformity of supply 
is further insured by the arrangement of the vessels in 
the pia mater, in which, previous to their distribution to 
the i^ubstance of the brain, the large arteries break, up and 
divide into innumerable minute jbranches ending in capil- 
laries, which, after frequent communications with one 
another, enter the brain, arid carry into nearly every part 
of it uniform and equtAle streams of blood, 

The arrangement of tlie veius within the cranium is also 
peculiar. The large venous trunks or sinuses are formed 
so as to be scarcely capable of change of size ; and com- 
posed, as they are, of- the tough tissue of the dura mater, 
and, in some instances, bounded an one side by the bony 
cranium, they are not compressible by any force which the 
fulness of the arteries might exercise through the substance 
of the brain ; nor do they admit of distension when the 
flow of venous blood from the brain is obstructed. 

The general uniformity in the supply of blood to the 
brain, which is thus secured, is well adapted, not only to 
its functions, but also to its condition as a mass of nearly 
incompressible substance placed in a /cavity with unyielding 
walls. T hese cond itinna of the brain and skull have ap- 
peared, indeed, to some, enough to qualify the opinion 
(that the quantity of blood in the brain must be at all times 
^the same ; and that the quantity of blood received within 
any given time through the arteries must be always, and 
at the same time, exactly equal to that removed by the 
veins. In accordance ^!^^Jth this supposition, the symptoms 
commonly referred to either excess or deficiency of blood 
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in' the brain, were ascribed to a disturbance in the balance 
between the quantity of arterial and that of yenpus blood. 
'Some experiments performed by Dr. Kellie appeared to 
establish the correctness of tliis view. But Dr. Burrows 
having repeated these experiments, and performed addi- 
tional ones, obtained different results. He foiind that in 
animals bled to death, without any aperture being made 
in the cranium, the brain became pale and aneemic like 
other parts. And in proof that, during life, the cerebral 
circulation is influenced by the same general circumstances 
that influence the circulation elsewhere, he found conges- 
tion of the cerebral vessels jn rabbits killed by strangling 
or drowning; while in others, killed by prussic acid, ho 
observed that the quantity of blood in the cavity of the 
cranium was, determined by the position in which the 
animal was placed after death, the cerebral vessels being 
congested when the animal was suspended with its head 
downwards, and comparatively empty when the animal 
was kept suspended by the ears. He concluded, therefore, 
that although the total volume of the contents of the 
cranium is probably nearly always the same, yet the 
(quantity of blood in it is liable to variation, its increase or 
diminution being accompanied by a simultaneous diminu- 
tion or increase in the quantity of the cerebro-spinal fluid, 
which, by readily admitting of being removed from one 
part of the brain and spinal cord to another, and of being 
rapidly absorbed, and as readily effused, would serve as a 
kind of supplemental fluid to the other contex^ts of the 
cranium, to keep it uniformly filled in case of variations in 
their quantity. And there can be no doubt that, although 
the arrangements of the blood-vessels, to which reference 
has been made, ensure to the brain an amount of blood 
which is tolerably uniform, yet, inasmuch as with every 
beat of the heart and every act of respiration, and under 
many other circumstances, the qHjantily bf blood in the 
cavity of the erbium is constantly varying, it is plain that. 
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were there not provision made for ihe possible displace- 
ment of some of the contents of the unyielding bony 
case in wlidch the brain is contained, there would be often * 
alternations of excessive pressure with insufiiciont supply 
of blood. Hence we may consider that the cer ebro -spinal 
fluid in the interior of the skull not only subserves the 
mechanical functions of fat in other parts as a.jacicking 
mat eria l, but by the readiness, with which it can be dis- 
placed into the spinal canal, provides the means whereby 
undue pressure and insufficient supply of blood are equally 
l>revented. 

Circulation in erectile structures . — The instances of greatest 
variation in the quantity of blood contai])ed, at different 
times, in the same organs, are found in certain structures 
which, under ordinarj^ circumstances, are soff and flaccid, 
but, at certain times, receive an unusually large quantity 
of blood, become distended and swollen by it, and pass into 
the state which has been termed erection. . Such structures 
are the corpora cavernosa and corpus spongiosum of the 
X)enis in the male, and the clitoris in the female ; and, to 
a less degree, the nipple of the, mammary gland in both 
^exe8. The corpus cavemosum penis, which is the best 
example of an erectile structure, has an external fibrous 
membrane or sheath ; and from the inner surface of the 
latter are prolonged numerous fine lamellse which divide 
its cavity int6 small compartments looking like cells when 
they are inflated. Within these is situated the pl^us^f 
vein s upon which the peculiar erectile property of the 
organ mainly depends. It consists of short veins which 
very^losely interlace and anastomose with each other in 
all directions, and admit of great variation of size, col- 
lapsing in the passive state of the organ, but, for erection, 
capable of an amount of dilatation which exceeds beyond 
comparison that of l^e arteries and veins which convey the 
Idood to and from th^. The stron g flbrous ti lssne lying 
in the intervals of the ve nous plexuses, had the external 
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fibr ous mem brane or sheath with which it is connected, 
limit the distension of the vessels, and, during the state of 
' erection, give to the penis its condition of tension and 
firmness. The same general condition of vessels exists in 
the corpus 8i)oiigiosuni urethroe, but around the urethra 
the fibrous tissue is rntich wealcer than around the body of 
the penis, and around the glands there is none. The 
venous blood is returned from the plexuses by compara- 
tively small veins ; those from the glans and the fore part 
of the urethra empty themselves into the dorsal vein of the 
penis ; those from the corpus cavernosum pass into deeper 
veins which issue from the corpora cavernosa at the crura 
penis ; and tho.se from the rest of the urethra and bulb 
pass more directly into the plexus of the veins about the 
prostate. Fgr all these, veins one oondition is the same; 
namely, tliat they are liable to the pressure of muscles 
when they leave the penis. The muscles chiefly con- 
cerned in this action are the erector j^nis and accelerator 
urjnm. 

Erection results from the distension of the venous j)lex- 
uses with blood. The principal exciting cause in the erec- 
tion of the penis is neryous irritation, originating in the 
part itself, or derived from the brain and spinal cord. The 
nervous influence is communicated to the penis by the pudi c 
nerve s, which ramify in its vascular tissue : and Guenther 
has observed, that, after their division in the horse, the 
penis is no longer capable of erection. It affords a good 
example of the subjection of the circulation in an indivi- 
dual organ to the influence of the nerves ; but the mode 
in which they excite a greater influx of blood is not with" 
certainty knowm. 

The most probable explanation is that offered by Pro- 
fessor Kdlliker, who ascribes the distension of the venous 
plexuses to the influence of orga nic muscular fibres, which 
are found in abundance in the corpora cavernosa of the 
penis, from the 'bulb to the glans, also in the clitoris and 
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ptlier parts capable of erection. While erectile organs 
are flaccid and at rest, tliesa contractile fibres exercise an 
amount of pressure on the plexuses of vessels distributed 
amongst them, sufficient to prevent their distension with 
blood. But when through the influence of their nerves, 
tliese parts are stimulated to erection, the action of these 
fibres is suspended, and the plexuses thus liberated from 
pressure, yield to the distending force of the blood, which, 
I)robably, at the same time arrives in greater quantity, 
owing to a simultaneous dilatation of the^rteriejs of the 
par^s, and thus the plexuses become filled, and remain so 
until the stimulus to erection* subsides, when the organic 
muscular fibres again contract, and so gradually expel the 
excess of blood from the previously distended vessels. 
The influence of cold 4n producing extreme ci)ntraction and 
shrinking of erectile organs, and the opj)osite efiect of 
w^armth in inducing fulness and distension of these i)arts, 
are among the argifments used by Kcilliker in support of 
this opinion. 

The accurate dissections and experiments of Kobelt, 
extending and confirming those of Le Gros Clark and 
Krause, have shown, that this influx of the blood, how^ever 
explained, is the first condition necessary for erection, and 
that through it alone much enlargement and turgescence 
of the penis may ensue. But the erection is probably 
not complete, nor maintained for any time except when, 
together with this influx, the muscles already mentioned 
contract, and by compressing the veins, stop the efflux of 
blood, or prevent it from being as great as the influx. 

It appears to be only the most perfect kind of erection* 
that needs the help of muscles to compress the veins ; and 
none such can materially assist the erection of the nipples, 
or that amount of turgescence, just falling short of erec- 
tion, of which the spleen and many other parts are capable. . 
For such turgescence ^lothing more seifems necesa^y than 
a large plexiform arrangement of the veins, and such 
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arteries as may admit, upon local occasions, augmented 
quantities of blood. 

The Influence of the Nervous System on the circulation 
in the blood-vessels will be considered in Chap. XVII. 


CHAPTER VII. 

KESPIKATIOSr. 

As the blood circulates through the various parts of the 
bod}’-, and fulfils its ofiice by nourishing the several 
tissues, by supplying to secreting organs the materials 
necessary for their secretions, and by the performance of 
other duties -with -which it is charged, it is deprived of 
part of its nutritive constituents, and receives injpurities 
which need removal ' from the body. It is, therefore, 
necessary that fresh supplies of nutriment should be con- 
tinually added to the blood, and tliat provision should 
be made for the removal of the impurities. The first of 
these objects is accomplished by the processes of digestion 
and absorption. The second is principally effected by the 
agency of the various excretory organs, through which are 
.removed the several impurities with which the blqbd is 
charged, whether these impurities are dedyed altogether 
from the degenerations of tissue, ii^ pad fdso from the 
elements of unassimilated food. One of the most important 
. and abundant .of the imp^ities is carbonic acid, the. re- 
; moval of which and the introductioi^ of fresh quantities of 
oxygen, constitifte the chief purpose of respiration — a 
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process wliich, because of its intimate relation to the cir- 
culation, may be considered here, rather than with the 
other excretory functions. 

Position and Structure of the Lungs. 

The lungs occupy the greater portion of the chest, or 
uppermost of the two cavities into which tlie body is 
divided by the diaphragm (fig. 31). They are of a spongy 
elastic texture, and oit. section appear to the naked eye as 
if they were in great , part solid organs, except here and 
there, at certain points, where branches of the bronchi or 
air-tubes may have been cut .across, and shoW, on their 
surface of the section, their tubular structure. 

In fact, however, the lungs are hollow organs, .and we 
may consider them as*really two bags contaiping air, each 
of which communicates by a separate orifice with a common 
air-tube (fig. 31), through the upper portion of which, 
the larynx, they fireely communicate with the external 


Fig. 56.* 



atmosphere. The orifice of the larynx is guarded by 
muscles', and can be opened or doised at will. 

Pig. 56. Transverse section of the chest *(after Gray). 
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It has been said, in the preceding chapter that each, 
lung* is enveloped in a distinct, fibrous bag, with, a smooth, 
slippery lining, and that the outer smooth surface of 
the lung glides easily on the inner smooth surface of the 
bag which envelops it. This enveloping bag, which is 
called the pleura , is easily seen in the dead subject ; and 
when it is opened, as in an ordinary 2XJSt-mortein examina- 
tion, thei^e is a considerable space left, by the elastic recoil 
of the lung, between the outer surface of the lung and the 
inner surface of the i)leura, which is loft sticking, so to 
speak, to the inner surface of the walls and floor of ,the 
chest. 

This space, however, between the lung and the pleura 
does not exist (except in some cases of disease) so long as 
the chest is not oi>eued ; and, while ccfnsideriiig the subject 
of normal healthy respiration, we may discard altogether 
the notion of any space or caVity between the lung and 
the wall of the chest. So far as the movement of the lung 
is concerned it might be adherent completely to the chest- 
wall, inasmuch as they accompany each other in all their 
movements; only there is a slight gliding of the smooth 
surface of the lung on the smooth inner surface of the 
pleura, but no separation, in the slightest degree, of one 
from the other.’*^ ^ 

The trache a, or tube through which air passes to the 
lungs, divides into two branches — one for ^each lung; 
and these primary branches, or bronchi, after entering the 

* It may be mentioned, that the smooth covering of the luiig is 
really continuous with the inner smooth lining of the walls and floor of 
the chest, as will be readily seen in fg; 56. Henbe the menibrano 
which covers the lung is called the visceral layer of the pleura, and that 
^which. lines the walls and floor of the chest the layer. The 

appearance of a. cavity or space (fig. 56) between the visceral layer of 
pleura (covering the lungs) and .the parietal layer (covering the inner 
surface of the wall of the chest and upper pai*t <rf the diajDhragiu) is 
only inserted for the^sake of distinctness, 
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substance of the organ, divide arid subdivide into a number 
of smaller and smaller branches, which penetrate to every 
part of the organ, until at length they end in the smaller 
subdivisions of the lung called lobules. All the larger 
branches have walls formed of tough membrane, contain- 
ing portions of cartilaginous rings, by which they are held 
uj)en, and unstriped muscular fibres, as well as longi- 
tudinal bundles of elastic tissue.. They are lined by 
mucous membrane, the surface of which, like that of the 


Fig. S7* 



larynx and trachea, is covered with vibratile ciliary epi- 
thelium (fig. 58). 

As the bronchi divide they become smaller and smaller, 

* 57' A diatgramiaatic representation of the heart and great 

vessels in connection with the lungs — The pericardium has been 
removed, and the lungs are turned aside, i, right aurkle ; 2, vena cava 
superior ; 3, vena cstva inferior ; 4, right ventricle ; 5, stem of the pul- 
monary ai1;ery ; a a, its right and loft branches ; 6, left auricular 
aj>pendage ; 7, left ventricle ; 8, aorta ; 9, 10, the two lobes of the left 
lung ; II, 12, 13, the thre# lobes of the right lung; h 5, right and left 
In ohchi ; v r, right and left upper pulmonary veins. 
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and their walls thinner ; the cartilaginous rings, especially 
becoming scarcer and more irregular, until, in the smaller 
^bronchial tubes, they are represented only by minute and 
I. scattered cartilaginous flakes. And when the bronchi, by 
successive branches, are reduced to about of 
in diameter, they lose their cartilaginous element alto- 
gether, and their walls are formed only of a tough, fibrous, 
elastic membrane, with traces of circular muscular fibres ; 
they are still lined, however, by a thin mucous membrane, 
with ciliated epithelium. 

Each lung is partially subdivided into separate portions, 
called ioftes ; the right lung, into three lob es, and the left 
lung in to two (fig. 57). Each of these lobes, again, is 

5S.* 



composed of a large number of minute parts, ca lled lobule s. 
'Each p ulmonary lobule may be considered a lung in 
miniature, consisting, as it does, of a branch of the bron- 
chial tube, of air-cells, blood-vessels, nerves, and lymphatics, 
. with a sparing amount of areolar tissue. 

On entering a lobule, the small bronchial tube divides 


* Fig. 58. Ciliary epithelium of the human trachea magnified 350 
diameters, ix. Layer of longitudinally arranged elastic fibres ; h. Base- 
ment membrane ; c, Deepest cells, cireular in form ; d, Intermediate 
elongated cells ; e, ^u^rmost layer of cellsifnlly developed and bearing 
cilia (after KoUifcer). 
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and subdivides; its walls, at the saiue time, becoming; 
thinner and thinner, until at, length they are formed only 
of a thin membrane of areolar and. elastic tissue, lined by 
a layer of squamous epithelium, not provided with cilia. At 
the same time, they are altered in shape; each of tho 
; minute terminal branches widening out funnel- wise, and 
its walls being pouched out irregularly into small saccular 
(dilatations, ca lled air-yell s (fig. 59). Such a funnel-shaped' 
Wrminal branch of the bronchial tube, with its group on 
pouches or air-cells, has been called an ivfundibuLuv A 
l(fi^. 59), and the irregular oblong space in its centre, 
with which the air-cells communicate, an int^cellular 
.passage. 

The air-cells may be 
placed singly, like recesses 
from the intercellular pas- 
sage, but more often they 
are arranged in groups or 
even in rows, like minute 
sacculated tubes ; so that 
a short series of cells, 
all communicating with 
one another, open by a 
common orifice into the 
tube. The cells are of 
various forms, according 
to the mittual pressure to 
which they are subject; 
their walls are nearly in contact, and they vary from 
ttV to yV of diameter. Their walls are formed 

of fine membrane, similar to that of the intercellular 
passages, and continuous with it, which membrane is 

* Fig. 59. Two small groups of air-cells, or infundibida, a a, with 
air-cell^ h b, and the ultimate bronchial tubes,* c ^ with which the air- 
cells communicate. From a new-born child (after Kolliker). 
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folded on itself so as to form a sharp-edged border at 
each circular orifice of coinmunicatioTi between contiguous 
air-cells, or between the cells and the bronchial passages. 
Numerous fibres of elastic tissue are spread out between 
contiguous air-cells, and many of these are attached to the 
outer surface of the fine membrane of which each cell is 
composed, imparting to it additional strength, and the 
power of recoil after distension (fig. 60, h and c). The 

Fifj. 60.* 



cells are lined by a layer of squamom or tessellated epithe- 
lium, not provided with cilia. Outside the cells, a net- 
work of pulmonary capillaries is spread out so densely 
(fig. 61), that the interspaces or meshes are even narrower 

Fig. 60. Air-cells of lung, magnified 350 diameters, a, Epithelial 
lining of the cells ; h, Fibres of elftstic tissue; c, Delicate membrane of 
which the cell- wall is constructed with elastic fibres attached to it (after 
Kolliker). 
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than the vessels, which, are, on an average, -g-o^ro- of 8.n 
ihch in diameter. Between the atmospheric air in the 
cells and the blood in these* vessels, nothing intervenes 
but the thin membranes of the cells and capillaries and 
the delicate epithelial lining of the former ; and the 
exposure of the blood to the air is the more complete, 
because the folds of membrane between contiguous cells, 
and often the spaces between the walls of the same, con- 
tain only a single layer of capillaries, both sides of which 
are thus at once exposed to the air. 

The cells situated nearest to the centre of the lAng are 
smatlcr, and their networks of capillaries are closer than 
those nearer to tho circumference, in adai)tation to the 


F!&. 6i.* 



more ready supply of fresh air to the central ,than the 
peripheral portion of the lungs. The cells of adjacent 
lobules do not communicate ; and those of the same lobule, 
or proceeding from the same intercellular passage, do so 
as a general rule only near angles of bifurcation ; so that, 

* 6i. Capillary iiet-york of the pulmouiflry blood-vessels in the 

hutnau lung (from Kblliker) •}*. 
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when any bronchial tube is closed or obstructed, the 
supply of air is lost for all the cells opening into it or its 
branches. 


Mechanism of Respiration* 

For the ""proper understanding of the mechanisni by 
which air enters and is expelled from the lungs, the follow- 
ing facts must be borne in mind : — 

The lungs form two distinct hollow bags (communicating 
with the exterior through the trachea and larynx), and are 
always' closely in contact with the inner surface of the 
chest-walls, Awhile their lo^jer portions are cl6sely in con- 
tact with the diaphragm, or muscular partition which 
separates the chest from the abdomen (figs. 3 1 and 65). The 
lungs follow all movements of the pants in contact with them ; 
and for the evident reason, that the outer surface of the 
lung-bag not being exposed directly to atmospheric pres- 
sure, while the inner surface is so exposed, the pressure 
fi'om within preserves the ‘lungs in close contact with the 
parts surrounding then^ and obliterates, practically, * the 
pleural sj^ace, and must continue to do so, until from some 
cahse or other — say from an opening for the admission of 
air through the chest-walls, the pressure on the outside of 
the lung equals or exceeds that on the interior. Any such 
artificial condition of things, however, need not here bo 
considered. 

For the inspiration of air into the lungs it will be evi- 
dent from the foregoing facts, that all that is necessary is 
such a movement of the side- walls or floor of the chpst, or 
of both, that the caj)acity of the interior shall be enlarged. , 
By such increase of capacity there will be of .'course a 
diminution of tlie pressure of the air in the dungs, and a 
fresh quantity wijl enter through the larynx and trachea 
to equalise the pressure on tlie ini&ide and outside of the 
chest. For the^ expiration of ^air, on the other hand, 
it is also evident, that, by an opposite movement which 
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sliall contract the capacity of the chest, the pressure in tlie 
interior will be increased, an^ air ^dll be expelled, until 
the pressures within and without tlie chest are again 
equal. In both cases tlie air passes through the trachea 
and larynx, whether in entering or leaving the lungs, 
ther^ being no other communication with the exterior, and 
the lung, for the reason before mentioned, remains under 
all the circumstances described, closely in contact with tlio 
walls and floor of the chest. To speak of expansion of the 
chest, is to speak also of expansion of the lung. 

We have now to consider the means by which the chest- 
cavity is alternately enlarged i^iid contracted for tlie en- 
trance and expulsion of atmospheric air ; or, in teehniciil 
terms, for inspiration and expiration. 

Hespiratory Movements. 

The chest is a cavity filled by the lungs, heart, and large 
blood-vessels, etc., and closed everywhere against tlie en- 
trance of air except by the way of the larynx and trachea. 
It is bounded behind and at the ^ides by the spine and 
ribs, and in front by the sternum and* cartilages of the ribs. 
Its floor is formed mainly by the diaphragm. 

The immediate inner lining of all these parts is the 
outer or polished layer of the pleura ; and this membrane 
also is stretched continuously across the top of the chest- 
cavity, and mainly forms its roof. 

The enlargement of the capacity of the chest in inspira- 
ti(ni is a musci^ar act; the muscles concerned in producing 
the effect beiing chiefly the diap^agm and the extejmal 
intercostal muscles, with that part of the inUrnal inter- 
costal which is lietween the cartilages of the ribs. These 
are assisted by the leyatores costarum, the serratus^posticus 
superior, and some others. ^ • 

The vertical diameter bf the chest is increased by the 
contraction and consequept descent of the diaphragm,— 
the sides of the - muscle descending most, and the central 
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tendon remaining comparatively unmoved while the in- 
tercostal, and other muscles, just mentioned, by acting at 
the same time, not only prevent the diaphragm during its 
contraction from drawing in the sides of the chest, but 
increase the diameter of the chest in the lateral direction, 
by elevating the ribs; that is to say, by rotating them, to 
speak roughly, around an axis passing through their 
sternal and spinal attachments, — somewhat after the 
fashion of raising the handle of a bucket (fig. 62). This 
is not all, however. Another effect of the contraction of 
the intercostal muscles is to increase the antero posterior 

P/(j. 62 . 



diameter of the chest, — by partially straightening out the 
angle between the rib and its cartilage, and thus lengthen- 
ing the distance between its spinal and sternal attachments 
(fig. 62, a). In this way, at the same time that the ribs 
are raised, the sternum is pushed forward. This forward 
movement of the sternum, which is accompanied by a 
slight upward movement, is in part accomplished also by a 
raising of the anterior extremities of the rib cartilages, 
which of course, ^in any movement, carry the sternum with 
them. The differences in shape and direction of the upper 
and lower true ribs, and the more acute angles formed by 
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the junction of the latter with their cartilages, make the 
effect much greater at the lower than at the upper part of 
tho chest. 


63.* Fig. C4.t 



The expansion of the chest in inspiration presents some 

1 — 

* Fig, 63 (after Hutchinson). The changes of the tlioracic and 
abdominal walls of the male during respiration. The hack is supposed 
to he lixed in order to throw forward the respiratory movement as inucli 
as possible. The outer black continuous line in froiit rojiresents the 
ordinary breathing inovcmeiit : the anterior margin of it being the 
boundary of inspiration, the posterior margin the limit of expiration, 
^I'lie line is thicker over the abdomen,' since the ordinary respiratory 
movement is chiefly abdominal : thin over the chest, for there is less , 
movement over that region. The dotted line indicates the movement 
on deep inspiration, during wliicli the sternum advances while the 
abdomen recedes. 

+ Fig, 64 (after Hutchinson). The respiratory idovcment in the female. 
The lines indicate the same changes as in the last figure. The thickness 
of the continuous line over the sternum shows tlie larger extent of the 
ordinary breathing movement over that region ia the female than in 
tlie male. 
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l/eculiarities in different persons and circumstances. In 
young children, it is effected almost entirely by the dia- 
])hi'agm, which l>eing highly arched in expiration, becomes 
Hatter as it contracts, and, descending, presses on the 
abdominal viscera, and pushes forward the front walls of 
the abdomep. The movement of the abdominal walls 
being here more manifest than that of any other part, it is 
usual to call this the abdominal mode or type of respiration. 
In adult men, together with the descent of the diaphragm, 
and the pushing forward of the front wall of the abdomen, 
the lower part of the chest and the sternum are subjejst to 
a wide movement in inspiration. In women, the inove- 
ment appears less extensive in the lower, and more so in 
tlie upper, part of the chest ; a mode of breathing to wdiicli 
a greater mobility of the first rib is adapted, i^nd which 
may have for its object the provision of sufficient space for 
resi)iration -when the lower part of the chest is encroached 
upon by the pregnant uterus. MlVf. Beau and Maissiat 
call the former the inferior costal, and the latter the superior 
costal, type of respiration ; but the annexed diagrams will 
explain the difference better than the names will, for these 
imply a greater diversity than naturally exists in the 
modes of insj)iration. 

Prom the enlargement produced in inspiration, the chest 
and lungs return in ordinary tranquil expiration, by their 
elasticity ; tlie force employed by the inspiratory muscles in 
distending the chest and overcoming the elastic resistance 
of the lungs and chest-walls, being returned as an expira- 
tory effort when the muscles are* relaxed. This elastic 
recoil of the rib-cartilages, but also of the lungs tliem- 
selves, in consequence of the. elastic tissue which they 
contain in considerable quantity, is sufficient, in ordinary 
qiilet breathing, to expel air from the chest in the intervals 
of inspiration, and no muscular powder is required. In all 
voluntary expirat6ry efforts, however, as in speaking, 
singing, blowing, and the like, and in many involuntary 
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actions also, as sneezing, coughing, etc., something more 
tiian merely j^assive elastic ppwer is of course necessary, 
and the proper expiratory muscles are brought into action. 
By far the chief of these are the abdominal muscles, which, 
by pressing on the viscera of the abdomen, push up the 
floor of the cliest formed by the diapliragm, and by thus 
making pressure on the. lungs, expel air from them through 
the trachea and larynx. All muscles, however, which de- 
press the ribs, must act also as muscles of expiration, and 
therefore we must conclude that the abdominal muscles are 
assisted in their action by the greater part of the internal 
intercostals, the triangularis sjfcerni, the serratus posticus 
inferior, etc. When by the efforts of the expiratory muscles, 
the chest has been squeezed to less than its average dia- 
meter, it again, on relaxation of tlie inuscli^s, returns to 
the normal dimensions by virtue of its elasticity. The 
construction of the chest- walls, therefore, admirably adapts 
them for recoiling against and resisting as well undue con- 
traction as undue dilatation. 

As before mentioned, the lungs, after distension in the 
act of inspiration, contract by virtue of the elastic tissue 
whicli is j)resent in the bronchial tubes, on and between 
the air-cells, and in the investing pleura. But in the 
natiu'al condition of the parts, they can never contract to 
the utmost, but are always more or less ‘‘on the stretch,” 
being kept closely in contact with the inner surface of the 
V alls of the chest by atmospheric pressure, able to act only 
on their interior, and can contract away from these only 
when, by somp means or other, as by making an opening 
into the pleural cavity, or by the effusion of fluid there, the 
lu essure on the exterior and interior of the lungs becomes 
equal. Thus, under ordinary circumstances, the degree of 
contraction or dilatation of the lungs is dependent on that 
of the boundary walls of the chest, the outer surface of the 
one being in close contact with the iUAer surface of the 
other, and obliged to follow it in all its movements. 
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liespiratory Hhythm* 

The acts of expansion and contraction of the chest, take 
up, under ordinary circumstances, a nearly equal time, and 
can scarcely be said to be separated from each other by an 
intervening pause. 

The act of inspiring air, however, especiallj'' in women 
and children, is a little shorter than that of expelling it, 
and there is commonly a very slight pause between the end 
of expiration and the beginning of the next inspiration. 
The respiratory rhythm may be thus expressed : — 

Inspirxition .c . . . 6 

Exj)iration . . . . 7 or 8 

A very slight pause. 

Respiratory Movements of the Glottis. 

During the action of th6 muscles which directly draw 
air into the chest, those which guard the opening through 
which it enters are not passive. In hurried breathing the 
instinctive dilatation of the nostrils is well seen, although 
under ordinary conditions it may not be noticeable. The 
opening at the upper part of the larynx, however, or riina 
glottidis (fig. 65), is. dilated at each inspiration, for the 
more ready passage of air, and collapses somewhat at each 
expiration, its condition, therefore, corresponding during 
respiration with that of the walls of the cliest. There is a 
further likeness between the two acts in that, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, the dilatation of the rim a glottidis is a 
muscular act, and its contraction chiefly an elastic recoil; 
although, under various conditions, to be hereafter men- 
tioned, there may be, in the contraction of the glottis, con- 
siderable muscular power exercised. 
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Quantity of Air Respired. 

• 

The quantity of air that is changed in the lungs in each 
act of ordinary tranquil breathing is variable, aflad is very 
difficult to estimate, because it is hardly possible to breathe 
naturally v^hile, as in an experiment, one is attending to 
the process. Probably 30 to 35 cubic inches are a fair 
average in the case of healthy young and middle-aged 
men; but Bourgery is perhaps right in saying that old 
l^eople, even in health, habitually breathe more^ deeply, 
an<i change in each respiration a larger quantity of air 
than [gounger persons do. • 

The total quantity of air which passes into and out of 
the lungs of an adult, at rest, in 24 hours, has been esti- 
mated by Dr. E. Sihith at about 686, OOQ cubic inches. 
This quantity, however, is largely increased by exertion ; 
and the same observer has computed the average amount 
for a hard-working labourer in the same time, at 1,568,390 
cubic inches. 

The quantity which is habitually and almost uniformly 
changed in each act of breathing, -is called by Mr. Hutchin- 
son breathing air. The quantity over and above this which 
a man can draw into the lungs in the deepest inspiration, 
lie names complemental . air : its amount is yarious, as will 
be presently shown. After ordinary expiration, such as 
that which expels the breathing air, a certain quantity of 
air remains in the lungs, which may be exj)elled by a 
forcible and deeper expiration : this he terms reserve air. 
But, even after the most violent expiratory effort, the 
lungs are . not completely emptied ; a certain quantity 
always remains in them, over which there is no voluntary 
control, and which may be called residual air. Its amount 
depends in great measure on the absolute size of the chest, 
and has been variously estimated ^t from forty to two 
hundred and sixty cubic inches. 

The greatest respiratory capacity of fiie chest is indi- 
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ca^ed by the quantity of air which a person can expel froin 
his lungs by a forcible exi>ir^tion after the deepest im^pi- 
ration that he can make. Mr. Hutchinson names this the 
vital capacity : it expresses the power which a person has 
of breathing in the emergencies of active exercise, violence, 
and disease ; and in healthy men it varies according to 
stature, iveight, and aye. 

It is found by Mr. Hutchinson, from wliom most of our 
information on this subject is derived, that at a tempera- 
ture of 6o® F., 225 cubic inches is the average vital capacity 
of a hee^thy person, five feet se^en inches in height. For 
every inch of height above ,this standard the capacity is 
increased, on an^ average, by eight cubic inches ; and for 
every inch below, it is diminished by the same amount. 
Tliis relation of capacity to height ijf quite independent of 
the absolute capacity of the cavity of the chest ; for the 
cubic contents of the chest do not always, or even gener- 
ally, increase with the stature of the body; and a person 
of small absolute capacity of chest may have a large capacity 
of resj)iration, and vice ver^d. The capacity of respiration is 
determined only by the mobility of the walls of the chest ; 
but why this mobility should increase in a definite ratio 
with the lieight of the body is yet unexplained, and must 
be difficult of solution, seeing that the height of the body 
is chiefly determined by that of the legs, and not by the 
height of the trunk or the depth of the chest. But the vast 
number of observations made by Mr. Hutbhinson seem to 
leave no doubt of the fact ^ as stated above. 

The influence of weight on the capacity of respiration is 
Jess manifest and considerable than that of height : and it 
is difficult to arrive at any definite conclusions on this 
X^oint, because the natural average weight of a healthy 
man in relation to* stature has not yet been determined. 
As a general statement, however, it may be said that the 
capacity of respiration is not aflte^ted by weights under 
16 1 x>ounds, or stones; but that, above this point, it 
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is flimiiiislied at the rate of one cubic inch for every addi- 
tional pound up to 196 pounds, or 14 stones ; so that, for 
example, while a man of five feet six inches, and weighing 
less than 1 1 ^ stones, should he able to expire 217 cubic 
inches, one of the same height, weighing 12^ stones, might 
exj)ire only 203 cubic inches. 

By aye, the capacity appears to be increased from about 
the fifteenth tb the thirty-fifth year, at the rate of five 
cubic inches per year, from tliirty-five to sixty-five it 
diminishes at the rate of about one and a-half cubic inch 
jier year; so that the capacity of respiration of a ’man of 
sixfy years old would be about 30 cubic inches less than 
that of a man forty years old, of the same height and 
weight. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s (d)servations M'ere made almost exclu- 
sively on men ; and his conclusions are, perhaps, true of 
tliem alone ; for women, according to Bourgery, have only 
half the capacity of .breathing that men of the same ago 
have. 

The number of respirations in a healthy adult person 
usually ranges from fourteen to eighteen per minute. 

It is greater in infancy and childhood ; and of course 
vai’ies much according to different circumstances, such as 
exercise or rest, health or disease, etc. V ariat ions in the 
number of respirations cor resnon d^-ordin arilv with similar 
variations in the pulsations of the heart. In health the 
proportion is about I to 4, or I to 5, and when the 
rapidity of the heart’s action is increased, that of the chest 
movement is commonly increased also ; but not in every 
case in equal proportion. It happens occasionally in ^ 
disease, especially of the lungs or air-passages, that the 
numbef of respiratory acts increases in quicker proportion 
than the beats of the pulse ; and', in oth^r affections, mVeh 
more commonly, that the number of the pulses is greater 
in proportion than that^of the respirations. 

According to Mr. Hutchinson, the forcS with which the 
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inspiratory muscles are capable of acting, is^ greatest in 
individuals of the height of ^om five feet seven inches to 
five feet eight inches, and will elevate a column of three 
inches of mercury. Above this height, the force decreases 
as the stature increases ; so that the average of men of six 
feet can elevate only about two and a half inches of mer- 
cury. The force manifested in the strongest exjnratory 
acts is, on the average, one- third greater than that exer- 
cised in inspiration. But this difference is in gioat 
measure due to the power exerted by the elastic reaction of 
the walls of the clxest ; and it is also much influenced^ by 
the disproportionate strength which the expiratory muscles 
attain, from their being called into use for otlier purposes 
than that of simple expiration. The force of the inspira- 
tory act is, therefore, better adaptfed than that of the 
expiratory for testing the muscular strength of the body. 

The following table exi)res8es the result of numerous 
experiments by Mr. Hutchinson on thfe subject, the instru- 
ment used to gauge the inspiratory and expiratory power 
being a hmmadjmamomQter (see p. 164), to which was 
attached a tube fitting the nostrils, and through which the 
inspiratory or expiratory effort was made ; — 


Power of 

Jnspiratory Muscles. 

1- Sin. . 

2 - 0 „ 

2-5 M • 

3'5 >> 

4-5 • 

^5*5 i> 

‘e-b „ . 

r io „ 


Power of 

Expiratory Muscles. 

Wftak . . . 2*0 in. 

Ordinary . . . 2*5 

Strong . . . 3‘5 

Very strong . . . 4*5 ,, 

Remarkable . . 5*8 ,, 

Very remarkable . . 7'0 ,, 

Extraordinary . . S 5 ,, 

Very extraordinary . 100,, 


Mr. Hutchinson remarks : — Suppose a man to lift by 
his inspiratory muscles three inches of mercury, what 
muscular effort has he used ? The mere quantity of fluid 
lifted may be very inconsiderable (and as such I have 
found men wonder they could not elevate mibre), but not 
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BO the power exerted, when we recollect that hydrostatic 
law, which Mr. Bramah adopted to the construction of a 
very convenient press. To apply this law here, the 
diai)hragm alone must act under such an effort, with a 
force equal to the weight of a column of mercury 3 inches 
in height, and whose base is commensurate to the area of 
tlie diaphragm. The area of the base of one of the chests 
now before the Society, is 57 square inches; therefore, had 
tliis man raised 3 inches of mercury by his inspiratory 
muscles, his diaphragm alone in this act mu^t have 
opposed a resistance equal to more than 23 oz. on every 
inch of that muscle, and a totej weight of more than 83 lbs. 
Moreover, the sides of his chest w^ould resist a pressure from 
the atmosphere equal to the weight of a covering of mer- 
cury three inches in thickness, or more than ^23 oz. on every 
inch surtace, which, if we take at 318 square inches, the 
(“Jiest will be found resisting a pressure of 731 lbs.; and 
allowing the elastic resistance of the ribs as inch of 
mercury, this will bring the weight resisted by the chest 
as follows ; — 

83 lbs. 

Walls of tlje dies! . . . , 731 ,, 

Eluslicj force ..... 232 ,, 

Total , ... 1046 

“ In round numbers it may be said, that the parietes 
of the thorax resisted lOOO lbs. of atmospheric pressure, 
and that not counterbalanced, — to say nothing of the 
elastic power of the lungs, which co-operated with this 
pressure. 

I w^ould not venture at present to stat^ exactly the 
distribution of muscular fibre over the thorax, which is 
called into action when resisting this lt)46 lbs., but I think 
I am ,safe in stating that nine-tenths of the thoracic sur- 
face consinre to this aftt. 

What iis here said of the muscular part of the chest 
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resisting such a force, must not be confounded with a former 
statement of ^ two-thirds bej.ng lifted by the insi)iratbry 
muscles, and one-third left dormant,’ under a force equal 
to 301 lbs. In this case the 301 lbs. are lifted; in the 
other, nine-tenths of 1046 lbs. are said to be resisted. 

The glass receiver of an air-pump may resist 1 5 lbs. on 
the square inch, yet it may be said to lift nothing. This 
question of the thoracic muscular force and resistance, and 
muscular distribution, is rendered complicate by the pre- 
sence of so much osseous matter entering into the composi- 
tion of the chest, which can scarcely be considered to ,act 
the same as muscle.” 

The great force of the inspiratory efforts during aimoea 
was well shown in ^ome of the experiments performed by 
the Medico-chirurgical Society’s Comffnittee on Suspended 
Animation. On inserting a glass tube into the trachea of 
a dog, and immersing the other end of the tube in a vessel 
of mercury, the respiratory efforts dufing apnoea wore so 
great as to draw the mercury four inches up the tube. 
The influence of the same force was shown in other expe- 
riments, in which the heads of animals were immersed 
both in mercury and in liquid j)laster of Paris, In both 
cases the material was found,, after death, to have been 
drawn up into all the bronchial tubes, filling the tissue of 
the lungs. 

Much of the force exerted in inspiration is employed in 
overcoming the resistance offered by the elasticity of tlie 
walls of the chest and of the lungs. Mr. Hutchinson esti- 
mated the amount of this elastic resistance, by observing 
ihe elevation of a column of mercury raised by the return 
of air forced, after death, into the lungs, in quantity equal 
to the known capacity' of respiration during life ; and he 
calculated that, in h man capable of breathing 200 cubic 
inches of air, the muscular power expended upon the elas- 
ticity of the walls* of the chestj in making the deepest 
inspiration, would be equal to the raising of at least 
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301 pounds avoirdupois. To this must be added aboxit 
150 lbs. for the elastic resistance of the lungs themselves, 
so that the total force to be overcome by the muscles in 
the act of inspiring 200 cubic inches of air is more than 
450 lbs. 

In tranquil respiration, supposing the amount of breath- 
ing air to be twenty (mbic inches, the resistance of tlie 
walls of the chest would be equal to lifting more than 
100 i)Ounds ; and to this must be added about 70 pounds 
for the elasticity of the lungs. The elastic force overcome 
ill ordinary inspiration must, therefore, be equal to about 
1 70^ pounds. 

It is probable, that in the quiet ordinary respiration, 
which is performed without consciousness or effort of the 
will, the only forces engaged are those of the inspiratory 
muscles, and the elasticity of the walls of the chest and 
the lungs. It is not known under what circumstances the 
contractile power which the bronchial tubes possess, by 
means of their organic muscular fibres, is brought into 
action. It is possible, as Dr. 11 . Hall maintained, that 
it may exist in expiration; but it is more likely that 
its cliief purpose is to regulate and adapt, in some measure, 
the quantity of air admitted to the lungs, and to each part 
of them, according to the supply of blood. Another pur- 
l)Ose probably served by the muscular fibres of the bron- 
cliial tubes is that of contracting upon and gradually ex- 
pelling collections of mucus, which may have accumulated 
within the tubes, and cannot be ejected by forced expiratory 
efforts, owing to collapse or otlier morbid conditions of 
the portion of lung proceeding from the obstructed tubes 
(Ghirdner). 

The muscular action in the lungs, morbidly excited, is 
probably the chief cause of the phenomena of spasmodic 
asthma. , It may be demonstrated by galvanizing the lungs 
shortly after taking thejn from the body. Under such a 
stimulus, they contract so as to lift up Wkter placed in a 
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tube introduced into the trachea (C. J. B. Williams) ; and 
Volkmann has shown that they may be made to contract by 
stimulating their nerves, fete tied a glass tube, drawn 
fine at one end, into the trachea of a beheaded animaj; 
and when the small end was turned to the- flame of a 
candle, he galvanized the pneumogastric trunk. Eacli 
time he did so the flame was blown, and once it was 
blown out. 

The changes of the air in the lungs effected by these 
respiratory movements are assisted by the various con- 
ditions of the air itself. According to the law observed in 
the diffusion of gases, the carbonic acid evolved in the*’ air- 
cells will, independently of any respiratory movement, 
tend to leave the lungs, by diffusing itself into the external 
air, where it exists in less proportion ; and according to 
the same law, the? oxygen of the atmospheric air will tend 
of itself towards the air-cells in which its proportion is 
less than it is in the air in the broncjiial tubes or in that 
external to the body. But for this tendency in the oxygen 
and carbonic acid to mix uniformly, within and without 

c * 

the lungs, the resertJe and residual air would, probably, 
be very injuriously charged with carbonic acid; for the 
respiratory movements alone are not enough to empty 
the air-cells, and perhaps expel only the ^ air which lies 
in the larger bronchial tubes. Probably also the change 
is assisted by the different ' temperature of the air 
within and without the, lungs ; and by the action of the 
cilia on the mucous membrane of the bronchial tubes, 
the continual vibrations of which may serve to prevent 
the adhesion of the air to the moist surface of the mem- 
brane. 

Movement of Blood in the Respiratory Organs, 

To bo exposed to the air thus alternately moved jnto and 
out of the air-cells and minute bronchial tubes, the blood is 
propelled from Ihe right ventricle through the pulmonary 
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capillaries in steady streams, and slowly enough to permit 
eve^ minute portion of it to be for a few seconds exposed 
to the air, with only the thin walls of the capillary vessels 
akd air-cells intervening. , The pulmonary circulation is 
of the simplest kind : for the pulmonary artery branches 
regularly; its successive branches run in straight lines, 
and do not anastomose; the capillary plexus is uniformly 
spread over the air-cells and intercellular peissages; and 
the veins derived from it proceed in a course as simple and 
uniform as that of the arteries, their branches converging 
but jjot anastomosing. The veins have no valves, or only 
small imperfect ones prolongedrirom their angles of jvmc- 
tion, and incapable of closing the orifice of either of the 
veins between which they are placed. The pulmonary cir- 
culation also is una&ected by changes of • atmospheric 
pressure, and is- not exposed to the influence of the pressure 
of muscles : the force by which it is accomplished, and the 
course of the blood ajfe alike simple. 

The blood which is conveyed to the lungs by tlie pul- 
monary arteries is distributed to these organs to be purified 
and made fit for the nutrition of 'aU other parts of the 
body. The capillaries of the pulmonary vessels are ar- 
ranged solely with reference to this object, and therefore 
can have but little to do with the nutrition of the lungs ; 
or at least, only of those portions of the lungs with which 
they are in intimate coimection for another purpose. For 
the nutrition of the rest of the lungs, including the ifleura, 
interlobular tissue, bronchial tubes and glands, and the 
walls of the larger blood vessels, a special supply of arterial 
blood is furnished through one or two bronchial arteries, 
the branches of which ramify in all these parts. The blood 
of the bronchial artery, when, having served for the nutri-. 
tion of these parts, it has become venous. Is carried partly 
into the branches of tite bronchial vein, and thence to the 
right auricle, and partly cinto the small l>ranches of the 
pulmonary artery, or, more directly, into the pulmonary 
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capillaries, whence, being with the rest of the blood arte- 
riaUzed, it is carried to the^ pulmonary veins and left side 
of the heart. 

Changes of the Air in Resjnration. 

By their contact in the lungs the composition of both air 
and blood is changed. The alterations of the former being 
manifest, simpler than those of the latter, and in some 
degree illustrative of them, may be considered first. 

The atmos2ihere we breathe has, in every situation in 
which it has been examined in its natural state, a nearly 
uniform composition. It is a mixture of oxygen, nitrogen, 
carbonic acid, and watery vapour, with, commonly, traces 
of other gases, as ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, etc. 
Of every loo volumes of pure atmospheric air, 79 volumes 
(on an average) consist of nitrogen, the remaining 2 1 of 
oxygen. The proportion of carbonic acid is extremely 
small; 10,000 volumes of atmospheric air contain only 
about 4 or 5 of carbonic acid. 

The quantity of watery vapour varies greatly, according 
to the temperature and other circumstances, but the at- 
mosphere is never without some. In this country, the 
average quantity of watery vapour in the atmosphere is 
I ‘40 per cent. 

The changes produced by respiration on the atmospheric 
air are, that, i, it is warmed; 2, its ci^bgiiic acid^ in- 
Qreassd; 3, its oxygen is ,dimilii.8hed ; 4, its 
is increased; 5, a minute amount of organic matter and o£ 
i^:ee ammcnia is i^ded to it. 

I. The expired air, heated 'by its contact with the in- 
terior of the lungs, is (at least in - most climates) hotter 
than the inspired air. Its temperature varies between 9 7° 
and 99|^°, the lower temperature being observed when 
the air has remained but a ^ort time in the lungs, rather 
than when it ^is* inhaled at a very low temperature ; for 
whatever the temperature when inhaled may be, the air 
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UQarly acquires that of the blood before it is expelled from 
the chest. 

2. The carbonic acid in respired air is always increased ; 
but ‘the quantity exhaled in a given time is subject to 
change from various circumstances. From every volume 
of air . inspired, about per cent, of oxygen are abstracted ; 
while a rather smaller quantity of carbonic acid is added 
iu its place. It may be stated, as a general average 
deduced from the results of experiments by Valentin and 
Brunner, that, under ordinary circumstances, the quantity 
of carbonic acid exhaled into the air breathed by a healthy 
adult man amounts to 1346 dubic inches, or about 636 
grains per hour. According to this estimate, which cor- 
responds very closely with the one furnished by Sir H. 
Davy, and does not widely differ from those* obtained by 
Allen and Pepys, Lavoisier, and Dr. Ed. Smith, the weight 
of carbon excreted from the lungs is about 173 grains per 
hour, or rather more ^lan 8 ounces in the course of twenty- 
four hours. Discrepancies in the results obtained by 
different experimenters may be d!iie to the variations to 
which the exhalation of carbonic acid is liable in different 
circumstances ; for even in health the quantity varies accord- 
ing to age, seXj^ diversities in the respiratory movements, 
external temperatyre, the degree of purity of the respired 
air, and oj:her' circumstances. Each of these deserves a 
brief notice, because it affords evidence concerning either 
the soturoes of carbonic acid exhaled, or the mode in which 
it is separated f^m the blood. 

a. Influence of Age and Sex . — According to Andral and 
Gavarret the quantity of carbonic acid exhaled into tiie 
air breathed by males, regularly increases from eight to 
thirty yeqirs of age ; &om thirty to forty it is stationary 
or diminishes a little ; from forty to fifty *the diminution is 
greater ; and from fifty to e<;treme age it ^^s on dinrinidi- 
ing, till it scarcely excSeds the quantity exhaled at ten 
years old. In females (in whom the quantity exhaled is 
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always less than in. males of the same age) the same 
regular increase in quantity goes on from the eighth year 
to the ag^ of puberty, when the quantity abruptly ceases 
to increase, and remains stationary so long as they con- 
tinue to menstruate. When, however, menstruation has 
ceased, either in advancing years or in pregnancy, or 
‘morbid amenorrhcea, the exhalation of carbonic acid again 
augments ; but when menstruation ceases naturally, it 
soon decreases again at the same rate that it does in old 
men. ' 

h. Influence of Respiratory Movements . — According to 
Vierordt, the more quickly the movements of respiration 
are performed^ the smaller is the proportionate quantity 
of carbonic acid contained in each volume of the expired 
air. Thus he found that, with six respirations per minute, 
the quantity of expired carbonic acid was S'528 per cent. ; 
with twelve respirations, 4* 262 per cent. ; with twenty- 
four, 3‘355 ; with forty-eight, 2 •984*; and with ninety-six, 
2 "662. Although, however, the proportionate quantity of 
carbonic acid is thus diminished during frequent respira- 
tion, yet the absolute amount exhaled into the air within a 
given time is increased thereby, owing to the larger 
quantity of air which is breathed in the time. This is 
the case, whether the respiration be voluntarily accelerated, 
or naturally increased in frequency, as it is after feeding, 
active exercise, etc. By diminishing the froquen<y, and 
increasing the depth of respiration, the per-centage pro- 
portion of carbonic acid in the expired air is diminished ; 
being in the deepest respiration as much as i *97 per cent, 
less than in ordinary breathing. But for this proportionate 
diminution also, there is a full compensation in the greater 
total volume of air which is thus breathed. Finally, the 
last half of a volume of expired air contains more carbonic 
acid than the half first expired ; a circumstance which is 
explained by ,lhe one portion Bf air coming from the 
remote part of the lungs, where it has been in more 
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immediate and prolonged contact with, the blood than the 
other has, which comes chie^ from the larger bronchial 
tubes. 

c. Influence of external Temperature. — The observations 
made by Vierordt at various temperatures between 38° F. 
and 75° F. show, for warm-blooded animals, that within 
this range, every rise equal to lO° F. causes a diminution 
of about two cubic inches in the quantity of carbonic 
acid exhaled per minute. Letellier, from experiments 
performed on animals at much higher and lower tempera- 
tures than the above, also found that the higher the tempe- 
ture of the respired air (as far^as 104° F.), the less is the 
amount of carbonic acid exhaled into it, whilst the nearer 
it approaches zero the more does the carbonic acid increase. 
The greatest quantity ^exhaled at the lower temperatures he 
foimd to be about twice as much as the smallest exhaled at 
the higher temperatures. 

d. Season of the Year. — Dr. Edward Smith has shown 
that the season of the year, independently of temperature, 
also materially influences the respiratory phenomena ; for 
with the saine temperature, at different seasons, there is a 
great diversity in the amount of carbonic acid expired.,; 
According to his observations, spring is the season of the] 
greatest, and autumn of the least activity of the respiratory* 
and other functions. 

e. Purity of the Respired Air. — ^The average quantity of 
carbonic acid given out by the lungs constitutes about 4*48 
per cent, of fhe expired air ; but if the air which is breathed 
be previously impregnated with carbonic acid (as is the case 
iwhen the same air is frequently respired), then the quantity 
of c arbonic, jtcid .. exhale.d becomes much less. This is 
shown by the resxilts of two experiments performed by 
Allen and Pepys. In one, in which fres}! air was taken in 
at each respiration, thirty-two cubic inches of carbonic acid 
were exhaled in a minute ; whilst in the j>ther, in which the 
same air was respired repeatedly, the -quarrtity of carbonic 
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acid emitted in the same time was only 9’5 cubic inches. 
They found also that, however often the same air may he 
respired, even if until it will no longer sustain life, it does 
not become charged with more than ten per cent, of carbonic 
acid. The necessity of a constant supply of fresh air, by 
means of ventilation, through rooms in which many persons 
are breathing together, or in which, from any other source, 
much carbonic acid is evolved, is thus rendered obvious ; 
for even when the air is not completely irrespirable, yet in 
the same proportion as it is already charged with carbonic 
acid, does the farther extrication of that gas from the lungs 
suffer hindrance. ** 

/. Ilyffrometric State of Atmosphere. — Lehmann’s observa- 
tions have shown that the amount of carbonic acid exhaled 
is considerabljy; influenced by the degr^ of moisture of the 
atmosphere, much more being given off when the air i^ 
moist than when it is dry. 

g. Period of the Day . — The period seems to exercise 

a slight influence on the amount of carbonic acid exhaled 
in a given time, though ^beyond the fact that the quantity 
exhaled is much less by night, we are scarcely yet in a posi- 
tion to state that variations in the amount exhaled occur at 
uniform periods of the day, independently of the influence 
of other circumstances. 

h. -Food.-^ By th e me o f /o od the quantity is increased, 
whilst by fasting it is diminished : and, according to lleg- 
nault and Keiset, it is . greater when ammals are fed on fari- 
naceous food than when fed on meat. Spirituous drinks, 
especially when taken on an empty stomach, are generally 
believed to produce an immediate and marked diminution 
in the quantity of this gas exhaled. Recent observations 
by Dr. Edward Smith, however, furnish some singular re- 
sults on this subject. Dr. Smith found, for example, that 
the effects produced by spirituous drinks depend much on 
the kind of drink, taken. Pure alcohol tended rather to 
increase than to lessen respiratory changes, and the amount. 
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therefore, of carbonic acid expired : rum, ale, and porter, 
sherry, had very similar effects. On the other hand, 
))randy, whisky and gin, particularly the latter, almost 
always lessened the respiratory changes, and consequently 
the amount of carbonic acid exhaled. 

i, JEccercise and Sleep, — Bodily exercise^ in moderation, in- 
creases the quantity to about one-third more than it is 
during rest : and for about an hour after exercise, the volume 
of the air expired in the minute is increased about 1 1 8 
cubic inches : and the quantity of carbonic acid about 7 8 
cubic inches per minute. Violent exercise, such as full 
labour on the treadwheel, still further increases, according 
to Dr. E. Smith, the amount o^ the acid exhaled. 

During sleepy on the other hand, there is a considerable 
diminution in the quantity of this gas evolved; a result pro- 
bably in great measure dej^endent on the tranquillity of 
breathing : directly after walking, there is a great, though 
quickly transitory, increase in the amount exhaled. A 
larger quantity is exhaled when the barometer is low than 
when it is high. 

3. The Oxygen in respired Air is always less than in the 
same air before respiration, and its diminution is generally 
proportionate to the increase of the carbonic acid. The 
experiments of Valentin and Brunner seem to show, that, 
for every yolume of carbonic acid exhaled into the air, 

I 1 742 1 volumes of oxygen are absorbed from it : and 
that when the average quantity of carbonic acid, i.e., 1 346 
cubic inches, or 636 grains, is exhaled in the hour, the 
quantity of oxygen absorbed in the same time is 1 5 84 cubic 
inches or 542 grains. According to this estimate, there is 
more oxygen absorbed than is exhaled with carbon to form 
carbonic acid without change of volume ; and to this general 
conclusion, namely, that the volume of air expired in a 
given time is less than that of the air inspired (allowance 
being made for the e^^ansion in being heated), and that 
the loss is due to a portion of oxygon absorbed and not 
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returned in the exhaled carbonic acid, all observers agree, 
though as to the actual quantity of oxygen so absorbed 
they differ even widely. * 

The quantity of oxygen that does not combine with the 
carbon given off in carbonic acid from the lungs, is probably 
disposed of in forming some of the carbonic acid and water 
given off from the skin, and in combining with sulphur and 
pliosphorus to form part of the acids of the sulphates and 
-phosphates excreted in the urine, and probably also, from 
the experiments of Dr. Bence Jones, with the nitrogen of 
the decomposing nitrogenous tissues, i 

The quantity of oxygen^ consumed seems to vary much, 
not only in different individuals, but in the same individual 
at different periods ; thus it is considerably influenced by 
food, being ^eater in dogs when fed on farinaceous than 
on animal food, and much diminished during fasting, while 
it varies at different stages of digestion. Animals of small 
size consume a relatively much greater amount of oxygen 
than larger ones. The quantity of oxygen in the atmo8i)here 
surrounding animals, appears to have very little influence 
on the amount of this gas absorbed by them, for the quan- 
tity conimmed is not greater even though an excess of 
oxygen be added to the atmosphere experimented with 
(Itegnault and Reiset). 

The Nitrogen of the Atmosphere, in relation to the respira- 
tory process, is supposed to serve only mechanically, by 
dilut ing th e oxygen, and moderating its action upon the 
system. This purpose, or the mode of expressing it, has 
been denied by Liebig,- on the ground that if we suppose 
the nitrogen removed, the amount of oxygen in a given 
space woTild not be altered. But, although it be true that, 
if all the nitrogen of the atmosphere were removed and 
not replaced by |ny other gas, the oxygen might still 
extend over the whole space at present occupied by the 
mixture of which the atmoslihere is composed ; yet since, 
under ordinary circumstances, oxygen and nitrogen, when 
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mixed together in the ratio of one volume to four, produce 
a mixture which occupies pf ecieely five volumes, with all 
the properties of atmospheric air, it must result that a 
given volume of atmosphere drawn into the lungs con- 
tains four-fifths less weight of oxygen than an equal 
volume composed entirely of oxygen. The greater rapidity 
and brilliancy with which combustion goes on in an atmo- 
sphere of oxygen than in one of common air, and the 
increased rapidity with which the ordinary effects of 
respiration are produced when oxygen instead 0/ atmo- 
spheric air is breathed, seem to leave no doubt that the 
nitrogen with which the oxygen of the atmosphere is 
mixed has the effect of diluting this gas, ip the same sense 
and degree as one part of alcohol is diluted when mixed 
with four parts of water. , 

It has been often discussed whether nitrogen is ever 
absorbed by or exhaled from the lungs during respiration. 

At present, all that can be said on the subject is that, 
under most circumstances, animals appear to expire a very 
small quantity above that which.exists in the inspired air. 
During prolonged fasting, on the contrary, a small quantity 
appears to bo absorbed. 

4. Watery Vapour is, under ordinary circumstances, 
always exhaled from the lungs in breathing. The quan- 
tity emitted is, as a general rule, sufficient to saturate the 
expired- air, or very nearly so. Its absolute amount is, 
therefore, influenced by the following circumstances. , First, 
by the quantity of air respired j for the greater this is, the 
greater also will be the quantity of moisture exhaled. 
Secondly, by the quantity of watery vapmir contained in 
the air previous to its being inspired ; because the greater 
this is, the less will be the amount required to complete 
the saturation of the air. Thirdly, by Ihe temperature of 
the expired air ; for the higher this is, the greater will be 
the quantity of watery vapour required to saturate the 
air. Fourthly, by the length of time wHich each volume 
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of inspired air is allowed to remain in tlie lungs ; for it 
seems probaMe that, although, during ordinary respiration 
the expired air is always saturated with watery vapour, 
yet when respiration is performed very rapidly the air has 
scarcely time to be raised to the highest temperature, or be 
fully charged with moisture ere it is expelled. 

For ordinary cases, however, it may be held that the 
expired air is satizrated with watery vapour, and hence is 
derivable a moans of estimating the quantity exhaled in 
any given time : namely, by subtracting the quantity con- 
tained in the air inspired from the quantity which (at the 
barometric pressure) would /saturate the same air at the 
temperature of expiration, which is ordinarily about 99°. 
And, on the other hand, if the quantity of watery vapour 
in the expired , air be estimated, the quantify of air itself 
may from it be determined, being as much as that quantity 
of watery vapour would saturate at the ascertained tem- 
perature and barometric pressure. 

Tlie quantity of water exhaled from the lungs in twenty- 
four hours ranges (accorc^ng to the various modifying cir- 
cumstances already mentioned) from about 6 to 27 ounces, 
the ordinary quantity being about 9 or 10 ounces. Some 
of this is probably formed by the combination of the excess 
of oxygen absorbed in the lungs with the hydrogen of tlie 
blood ; but the far larger proportion of it must be the mere 
exhalation of the water of the blood, taking plhce from the 
surfaces of the air-passages and cells, as it does from the 
free surfaces of all moist animal membranes, particularly 
at the high temperature of warm-blooded animals. It is 
exhaled from the limgs whatever be the gas respired, con- 
tinuing to be expelled even in hydrogen gas. 

5. The Rev. J. B. Reade showed, some years ago, and 
Br. Richardson’s experiments confirm the fact, iliat am- 
monia is among the ordinary constituents of expired air. 
It seems probable, 'however, both from the fact that this 
substance cannot be always detected, and from its minute 
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amount when present, that the whole of it may be derived 
from decomposing particles of food left in the mouth, or 
from carious teeth or the like ; and that it is, therefore, 
only an accidental constituent of expired air. 

The quantity of organic matter in the breath has been 
lately investigated by Dr. E,ansome, who calculates that 
about 3 grains are given off from the lungs of an adult in 
twenty-four hours. 

Changes produced in the Blood hy Respiration. 

The most obvious change which the blood tindergoes in 
its ‘passage through the lung^^ is that of colour, the dark 
crimson of venous blood being exchanged for the bright 
scarlet of arterial blood- (The circumstances which have 
been supposed to gisre rise to this change, the conditions 
capable of effecting it independent of respiration, and some 
other differences between arterial and venous blood, were 
discussed in the chapter on Bnoon, p. 85) : — 2nd, and in 
connection with the preceding change, it gains oxygen ; 
3 j-<Z, it loses carbonic acidj /[.th, it becomes 1° or 2° F. 
warmer; $th, it coagulates sooner and more firmly, and, 
apparently, contains more fibrin. 

The oxygen absorbed into the blood from the atmospheric 
air in the lungs is combined chemically with the hiemo- 
globin of the red blood corpuscles. ' In this condition it is 
carried in the arterial blood to the various parts of the 
body, and with it is, in the capillary system of vessels, 
brought into near relation or contact with the elementary 
parts of the tissues. Herein co-operating probably in the 
process of nutrition, or in the removal of disintegrated 
parts of the tissues, a certain portion of the oxygen which 
the arterial blood contains disappears, and a proportionate 
quantity of carbonic acid and water is :(prmed. 

But it is not alone in the disintegrating processes to 
which all parts of the body are liable, that oxygen is , con- 
sumed and carbonic acid and water are formed in its 
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consumption. A like process occurs in the blood itself, 
independently of the decay of the tissues ; for on the 
continuance of such chemical processes depend, directly 
or indirectly, not only the temperature of the body, but 
all the forces, the nervous, the muscular, and others, 
manifested by the living organism. 

The venous blood, containing the new-formed carbonic 

acid, returns to the lungs, where a portion of the carbonic 

acid is exhaled, and a fresh supply of oxygen is again 

taken in. 

\ 

Mechanism of Vario ¥.8 Respiratory Actions, 

It will be well here, perhaps, to explain some respiratory- 
acts, which appear at first sight scw^newhat complicated, 
but cease to be so when the mechanism by which they 
are performed is clearly understood. The accompanying 
diagram (fig. 65) shows that the cavity of the chest is 
sei)arated from that of the abdomen by the diaphragm, 
which, when acting, wjll lessen its curve, and thus de- 
scending, will push downwards and forwards the abdominal 
viscera; while the abdominal muscles have the opposite 
eftect, and in acting will push the viscera upwards and 
backward, and with them the diaphragm, supposing its 
ascent to be not from any cause interfered with. From 
the same diagram it will be seen that the lungs communi- 
cate with the exterior of the body through the glottis, and 
further on through the mouth and nostrils — through 
either of them separately, or through both at the same 
time, according to the position of the soft palate. The 
stomach communicates with the exterior of the body 
through the oesoi^hagus, pharynx, and mouth; while 
below, the rectum* opens at the anus, and the bladder 
through the urethrq,^ All these openings, through which 
the hollow viscera • communicate wjth the exterior of the 
body, are guarded by muscles, called sphincters, which can 
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act independently of each other. The position of the latter 
is indicated in the diagram.;'. 


Let us take 
first the simple 
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exi)euea again. 

Now, in the first, or inspiratory part of this act, the 


descent of the diaphragm presses the abdominal viscera 
downwards, and of course this pressure tends to evacuate 
the contents of such as communicate with the exterior of 
the body. Inasmuch, however, as their various openings 
are guarded by sphincter muscles, in ’a state of constant 
tonic contraction, there is no escape of their contents, 
and air simply enters iSie lungs. In th*e second, or eaopirci- 
tory part of the act of sigliing, there is also pressure made 
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on the abdominal viscera in the opposite direction, by the 
elastic or muscular recoil of the abdominal walls ; but the 
pressure is relieved by the escape of air through the open 
glottis, and the relaxed diaphragm is pushed up again into 
its origintil position. The sphincters of the stomach, 
rectum, and bladder act as before. 

Hiccough resembles sighing in that it is an inspiratory 
act, but tire inspiration is sudden instead of gradual, from 
the diaphragm acting suddenly and spasmodically ; and the 
air, therefore, suddenly rushing through the unprepared 
rima glottidis, causes vibration of the vocal cords, and the 
peculiar sound. o 

In the act of -coughing, there is most often first an in- 
spiration, and this is followed by an expiration ; but when 
the lungs have been filled by the j)reliminary inspiration, 
instead of the air being easily let out again through 
the glottis, the latter is momentarily closed by the 
approximation of the vpcal cords; ahd then the abdo- 
minal muscles, strongly acting, push up the viscera 
against the diaphragm, mnd^^B make pressure on the 
air in the lungs until its ,|&flpn is sufficient to burst 
open noisily the vocal cords wh»h oppose its outward pas- 
sage. In this way a considerable force is exercised, and 
mucus or Miy other matter that may need expulsion from 
the lungs or trachea is quickly and sharply expelled by 
the out-streaming current of air. 

Now it is evident on reference to the diagram (fig. ^5), 
that pressure exercised by the abdominal muscles in the 
act of coughing, acts as forcibly on the abdominal viscera 
as on the lungs, inasmuch as the viscera form the medium 
by which the upward pressure on the diaphragm is made, 
and of necessity there is quite as great a tendency to the 
expulsion of their* contents as of the air in tlie lungs. 
The instinctive and, if necessary, voluntarily increased 
contraction of thb sphincters, however, prevents any 
^ape at the openings guarded by them, and the pres- 
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sure is effective at one part only, namely, the rima 
glottidis. 

The same remarks that apply to coughing, are almost 
exactly applicable to the act of sneezing ; but in this in- 
stance the blast of air, on escaping from the lungs, is 
directed by an instinctive contraction of the pillars of the 
fauces and descent of the soft palate, chiefly through the 
nose, and any offending matter is thence expelled. 

In the act of vomiting, as in coughing, there is first an 
inspiration; the glottis is then, closed, and immediately 
afterwards the abdominal muscles strongly act ; but here 
occurs the difference iii the two actions. Instead of the 
vocal cords yielding to the action of the abdominal mus- 
cles, they remain tightly closed. Thus the diaphragm 
being unable to go u{), forms an unyielding surface against 
wliich the stomach can be pressed. It is fixed, to use a 
technical phrase. At the same time the cardiac sphincter 
being relaxed while" the pylorus is closed (see fig. 65), and 
the stomach itself also contracting, the action of the abdo- 
minal muscles, by these means assisted, expels the contents 
of the organ through the oesophagus, pharynx, and mouth. 
The reversed peristaltic action of the oesophagus probably 
increases the effect. 

In the act of voluntary expulsion of urine or faeces, 
there is first an inspiration, as in cougliing, sneezing, and 
vomiting; the glottis is then closed, and the diaphragm fixed 
as in vomiting. Now, however, both the rima glottidis and 
the cardiac opening of the stomach remain closed, and the 
8j>hincter of the bladder or rectum, or of both, being re- 
laxed, the evacuation of the contents of these viscera takes 
place accordingly ; the effect being, of course, increased by 
the muscular and elastic contraction of their own walls. 
As before, there is as much tendency to the escape of 
the contents of the lungs or stomach as of the rectum or 
bladder ; but the pressure is relieved •only at the orifice, 
the sphincter of which instinctively or involuntarily yields. 
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In all these expulsive actions the diaphragm is quite 
passive; and when it is figced, it is in consequence of 
the closure of the glottis (which by preventing the exit of 
air from the lungs prevents its upward movement), not 
from any exertion on its own part. 

In females, during parturition, almost an exactly similar 
action occurs, so far as the diaphragm and abdominal 
walls are concerned, to that which takes place in a strain- 
ing effort at expulsion of urine or faeces. The contraction 
of the« uterus, however, is both relatively and absolutely 
more powerful than that of the bladder or rectum, although 
it is greatly assisted by the inspiratory effort, by the fixing 
of the diaphragm, and by the action of the abdominal 
muscles, as in the other acts just described. In parturi- 
tion, as in vo^iiting, the action of ttte abdominal muscles 
is, to a great extent, involuntary — -more so than it com- 
monly is in the expulsion of fmees or urine; but, in these 
latter instances also, in cases of great • pain and difficulty, 
it may cease to be a voluntary act, and be quite beyond 
the control of the will. « 

In spealdtifjf, there is a voluntary expulsion of air through 
the glottis by means of the abdominal muscles ; and the 
vocal cords are put, by the muscles of the larynx, in a 
proper position and state of tension for vibrating as the 
air passes over them, and t^ius producing sound. The 
sound is moulded into words ‘ y the tongue, teeth, lips, 
etc. — ^the vocal coj^ds producing the sound only, and having 
nothing to do with articulation. 

Singing resembles speaking in the manner of its pro- 
duction ; the laryi^al muscles, by varioxxsly altering the 
position and degree of tension of the vocal cords, pro- 
ducing the different notes. Words used in the act of 
singing are of course framed, as in speaking, by the 
tongue, teeth, bps, etc. 

Sniffing is produced by a somewhat quick action of the 
diaphragm and other inspiratory muscles. The mouth is 
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Iiowever, closed, and by these means the whole stream o£ 
air is made to enter by the, nostrils. The aim nasi are, 
ooinnionly, at the same time, instinctively dilated. 

Suckintj is not properly a respirator^'' act, but it may be 
most conveniently considered in this place. It is caused 
cliiefly by the depressor muscles of the os hyoides. These, 
}>y drawing downwards and backw^ards the tongue and 
iloor of the mouth, produce a partial vacimm in the latter ; 
and the weight of the atmosphere then acting on all sides 
tends to produce equilibrium on the inside and outside of 
the inouth as best it may. The oommimication between 
ihe. itioutli and pharynx is completely sliut off, probably 
by the contraction of the pillars of the soft palate and 
descent of the latter so as to touch the back of the tongue ; 
and the equilibrium, therefore, can be restored only by the 
entran(^9 of something through the mouth. The action, 
indeed, of the tongue and floor of the mouth in sucking 
may be compared to that of the piston in a syringe, and 
tlio musedes which pull down the os hyoides and tongue, 
to tile power which draws the handle. 

In the preceding account of respiratory actions, the 
dia])lii’agm and abdominal muscles have been, as the chief 
muscles engaged and for the sake of clearness, almost alone 
rtderred to. Ilut, of course, in all inspiratory actions, the 
other muscles of inspiration " >. T95) are also more or less 
engaged; and in eorjnratin '^ the abdominal muscles are 
assisted by others, previously enumerated (p. 199) as 
grouped in action with them. 

Injhience of the Nenmis System in Resp)iratton, 

Like all other functions of the body, the discharge of 
which is necessary to life, respiration must be essentially 
an involuntary act. Else, life would be iu^constant danger, 
and would cease on the loss of consciousness for a few 
moments, even in sleep.* But it is also necessary that 
respiration should be to some extent under the control 9 f 
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the will. For were it not so, it w’’Ould be impossible to 
perform those voluntary respiratory acts which have been 
just enumerated and explained, as speaking, singing, 
straining, and the like. 

The respiratory movements and their regxilar rhythm, 
so far as they are involuntary and independent of con- 
sciousness (as on all ordinary occasions they are), seem to 
be un^der tlie absolute governance of the medulla oblon- 
gata, which, as a nervous centre, receives the impression 
of the necessity of breathing, and reflects it to the 
phrenic and such other motor nerves as will brings into 
co-ordinate and adapted action the muscles necessary to 
inspiration. 

In the tjases of voluntary respiratory acts, we may 
believe thah^ the brain, as well as ^he medulla oblongata, 
is engaged in the process ; for we have no evidence of the 
mind exercising either perception or will tlirough any 
other organ than the brain. But ‘even when the brain 
is thus in action, it appears to be the medulla oblongata 
which combines the cseveral respiratory muscles to act 
together. In such acts, for example as those of cough- 
ing and sneezing, the mind first perceives the irritation at 
the larynx or nose, and may exercise a certain degree of 
will in determining the actions, as e.g,y in the taking of 
the deep inspiration which always precedes, thena. But the 
mode in w^hich the acts are performed, and the combi- 
nation of muscles to effect them, are determined by the 
medulla oblongata, independently of the will, and have 
the peculiar character of reflex involuntary movements, in 
> being always, and without practice or experience, precisely 
adapted to the end or purpose. 

In these, and in all the other extraordinary respiratory 
actions, such ai? are seen in dyspnoea, or in straining, 
yawning, hiccough, and others, the medulla oblongata 
brings into adapted combination of action many other 
muscles besides those commonly exerted in respiration. 
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Almost all the muscles of the body, in violent efforts of 
dyspnoea, coughing, and the* like, may be brought into 
action at once, or in quick succession.; but more particu- 
larly the muscles of the larynx, face, scapula, spine, and 
abdomen co-operate in these efforts with tl^e muscles of the 
chest. These, therefore, are often classed as secondary 
muscles of respiration ; and the nerves supplying them, 
including especially the facial pneumogastric, spinal, 
accessory, and external respiratory nerves, were classed 
by ,Sir Charles Bell with the phrenic, as the respiratory 
system of nerves. There appears, however, no propriety in 
making a separate system of thfese nerves, since their mode 
of action is not peculiar, and many besides them co- 
operate in the respiratory acts. Tliat which is i)eciiliar 
in the neiwous influence, directing the extraordinary move- 
ments of respiration, is, that so many nerves are com- 
bined towards one purpose by the power of a distinct 
nervous centre, the medulla oblongata. In other than 
respiratory movements, these nerves may act singly or 
together, without the medulla oblbngata; but after it is 
destroyed, no movement adapted to resj)iration can be per- 
formed by any of the muscles, even though the part of the 
spinal cord from which they arise be perfect. The jdirenic 
nerves, for example, arc unable to excite respiratory move- 
ment of the diaphragm when their connection with the 
medulla oblongata is cut off, though their connection with 
the spinal cord may be uninjured.*^ 

Effects of the Suspension and Arrest of Respiration. 

These deserve some consideration, because of the illustra^ 
tion which they afford of the nature of the normal processes 
of respiration and circulation. When the process of respi- 
ration IS stopped, either by arresting the Respiratory move- 

* The iiiiluence of the nervous sy.stern in respw'ation will be 
and more particulary considered in the section treatkig of the nvedulla 
oblongata and pneumogastric nerves. 

a 2 
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ments, or permitting' them to continue in an atmospliero 
deprived of nnconibined ox*ygen, the circulation of blood 
through the lungs is retarded, and at length stopped. The 
immediate effect of such retarded circulation is an obstruc- 
tion to ihe exit of blood from the right ventricle : tliis is 
followed by delay in the return of venous blood to the heart ; 
and to this succeeds venous congestion of the nervous centres 
and all the other organs of the body. In such retardation, 
also, an unusually small supply of blood is transmitted 
through the lungs to the left side of the heart ; and this 
small quantity is venous. 

The condition, then, in Svhich a sufhxjated, or asphyxi- 
ated animal dies is, commonly, that the left side of the 
heart is nearly empty, while the lungs, right side of tlie 
heart, and V)ther organs, are gorged with venous blood. 
To this condition many things contribute. 1st, The ob- 
sti'ucted passage of blood through the lungs, which appears 
to be the first of tlie events leading to suffocation, seems 
to depend on the cessation of the interchange of gases, as 
if blood charged with Carbonic acid (;ould not pass^ freely 
through the pulmonary capillaries. Hut the stagnation of 
blood in the pulmonary capillaries would not, perhaps, l:»e 
enough to stop entirely the circulation, unless tlie action 
of the heart were also weakened. Therefore, 2)idhj, the 
fatal result is probably due, in some measure, to the’ 
enfeebled action of the right side of the heart, in (nm se- 
quence j^f its over-distension by blood contimially flowing 
into it ; this flow, probably, being much increased by the 
powerful but fruitless efforts continually made at inspira- 
tion (Eccles). And ^rdly, because of the obstruction at the 
right side of tlm heart, there must be venous congestion in 
the medulla oblongata and nervous centres : and this evil is 
augmented by fhe left ventricle receiving and propelling 
none but venous blood. Hence, slowness and disorder of the 
respiratory movements and of thb movements of the heart 
may be added. Under all these conditions combined^, the 
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lieart at length ceases to act; the cessation, of its action 
Leing also in great measure, probably, brought about, ^ihUj^ 
by tlie imperfect supply of oxygenated blood to its muscular 
tissue. 

In some experiments performed by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Medico- Chirurgical Society to investigate 
tlie subject of Susi)ended Animation, it was found that, in 
the dog, during simple apnoea, i.^., simple privation of air, 
as by plugging the trachea, the average duration of the 
lospiratory movements after the animal had been deprived 
of air, M as 4 minutes 5 seconds ; the extremes being 
3 minutes 30 seconds, and 4 ^minutes 40 seconds. The 
average duration of the heart’s action, on tjie other hand, 
M'iis 7 minutes 1 1 seconds ; the extremes being 6 minutes 
40 seconds, and J m 2 tiutes 45 seconds. It. would seem, 
tiiereforo, that on an average, the heart’s action continues 
ibr 3 minutes J 5 seconds after the animal has ceased to 
make respiratory efforts. A very similar relation vras ob- 
served in the rabbit, llecoveiy’^ never took place alter the 
heart’s action had ceased. 

The results obtained by the committee on the subject of 
dro\vning were very remarkable, especially in this respect, 
tliat whereas an animal may recover, after simple depriva- 
tion of air for nearly four minutes, yet, tdter submersion in 
M^ater for 1^ minutes, recovery seems to be impossible. 
This remarkable difference was found to be due, not to the 
mere submersion, nor directly to the struggles of the 
animal, nor to depression of temperature, but to the two 
facts, that in drowning, a free passage is allowed to air out 
of the lungs, and a free entrance of water into them. In 
l>roof of the correctness of this explanation it was found 
that Avhen two dogs of the same size, one, however, having 
his Avindpipe plugged, the other not, were submerged at 
the same moment, and taken out after being under water 
Ibr 2 minutes, the formeiK recovered on removal of the plug, 
the latter did not. It is probably to the entrance of water 
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into the lungs that the speedy death in drowning is mainly 
due. The results of j)ost-morJtem examination strongly sup- 
port this view. On examining the lungs of animals deprived 
of air by plugging the trachea, they were found simply 
congested ; but in the animals drowned, not only was the 
congestion much more intense, accompanied with ecchy- 
mosod points on the surface and in the substance of the 
lung, but the air tubes were completely choked up with a 
sanious foam, consisting of blood, water, and mucus, 
churn^ui up with the air in the lungs by the respiratory 
efforts of the animal. The lung-substance, too, appeared 
to be saturated and sodden with water, which, stained 
slightly with blood, poured out at any point where a section 
was made. The lung thus sodden with water was heavy 
(though it flpated), doughy, pitted ^on pressure, and Avas 
incapable of collapsing. It is not difficult to understand 
liow", by such infarction of the tubes, air is debarred 
from reaching the pulmonary cells : indeed the inabilit\^ 
of the lungs to collapse on opening the chest is a proof 
of the obstruction whielj. the froth occupying the air-tubes 
offei’s to the transit of air. The entire dej^endence of the 
early fatal issue,' in ajincea by drowning, upon the oi^en 
condition of the wdndpipe, and its results, was also 
strikingly shown by the following experiment. A strong 
dog had its windpipe plugged, and was then submerged in 
water for four minutes ; in three-quarters of a minute after 
its release it began to breathe, and in four minutes had fully 
recovered^ This experiment Vas repeated with similar results 
on other dogs. When the entrance of water into the lungs, 
and its drawing up with the air into the bronchial tubes by 
means of the respiratory efforts, were diminished, as by 
rendering the animal insensible by chloroform previously 
to immei sfon, and^thus depiiiing it of the power of making 
violent respiratory efforts, it was found that it could bear 
immersion for a longer period without dying than when not 
thus rendered insensible. Probably to a like diminution 
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in tlio respiratory efforts, may also bo ascribed the 
greater length of time persons have been found to bear 
submersion without being killed, when in a state of in- 
toxication, poisoning by narcotics, or during insensibility 
from syncope. 

It is to the accumulation of carbonic acid in the blood, 
and its conveyance into the organs, that we must, in the 
first place, ascrilje the phenomena of asphyxia. For when 
this does not happen, all the other conditions may exist 
without injury ; as they do, for example, in hy herniating 
warm-blooded animals. In these, life is supported for 
many months in titmospheres ip which the same animals, 
in their full activity, would be speedily suffojpated. During 
the periods of complete torpor, their respiration almost 
entirely ceases ; the h^art acts very slowly anp. feebly ; the 
processes of organic life are all but suspended, and the 
animal may be with impunity completely deprived of atmo- 
S2>heric air for a considerable period. Spallanzani kept a 
marmot, in this torj)id state, immersed for four hours in 
( arbonic acid gas, without its suffering any apparent in- 
(^onvenience. Dr. Marshall Hall kept a lethargic bat under 
water for 16 minutes, and a lethargic hedgehog for 22^ 
minutes ; and neither of the animals appeared injured by 
the experiment. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

ANIMAL HEAT. 

The average temperature of the human body in those 
internal parts which are most easily accessible, as the mouth 
and rectum, is from 98*5^ to 99*5° 

In different parts of the external surface of the human 
body the temperature vpries only to the extent of two or 
tluee degrees, when all are alike protectSd from cooling 
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influences ; and the difierence which under these circum- 
stances exists, depends chiefljr upon the diflerent degrees of 
blood-supply. In the arm-pit — the most convenient situa- 
tion, under ordinary circumstances, for examination by the 
thermometer — the average temperature is 98*6^ F. 

The chief circumstances by which the temperature of the 
healthy body is influenced are the following* : — 

A(je, — The average temperature of the new-born ( hild is 
only about F. above that proper to the adultj and tlie 
differqjice becomes still more trifling during infancy and 
early childhood. According to Wunderlich, the temperature 
falls to the extent of about to T, from early infancy 
to puberty, and, by about the same amount fiom puberty to 
fifty or sixty years of age. In old age the temperature 
again rises, and approaches that of iilfancy. 

Although the average temperature of the body, however, 
is not lower than that of younger persons, yet the power of 
resisting cold is less in them — exposure to a low temperature 
causing a greater reduction of heat than in young pei sons. 

The same rapid diminjition of temperature was observed 
by M. Edwards in the new-born young of most carnivorous 
and rodent animals when they were removed from the 
parent, the temperature of the atmosphere being between 
50"^ and 53^"^ F. ; whereas, while lying close to the body of 
the mother, their temperature was only 2 or 3 degrees 
lower than hers. The same law api^lies to the young of 
birds. Young sparrows, a W’^eek after they wore hatched, 
had a temperature of 95® to 97°, while in the nest; but 
when taken from it, their temperature fell in one hour to 
66|°, the temperature of the atmosphere being at tlie time 
62^°. It appears from his investigations, that in respect 
of the powder of generating heat, some Mammalia are born 
in a less developed condition than others; and that the 
young of dogs, cats, and rabbits, for example, are inferior 
to the young of those animals wlych are not born blind. 
The need of external warmth to keej) uj) the temperature 
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of new-born children is well known ; tlie researches of M. 
Edwards show, that the wantwof it is, as Ilnnter suggested, 
a much more frequent cause of death in new-born (ihildien 
than is generally supposed, and furnish a strong argument 
against the idea, that children, by early exposure to cold, 
can soon be hardened into resisting its injurious iiillucnce. 

Sex , — The average temperature of the female would 
appear from observations by Dr. Ogle to be very slightly 
higher than that of tlie male. 

Period of the Day , — The temperature undergoes a gradual 
alteration, to the extent of about to in the*course 

of the day and night ; the mUiiuntut being at night or in 
the early morning, the inaximwn late in the afternoon. 

Exercise, — Active exercise raises the hiinperatuie of the 
body. This may bo ^)artly ascribed to the fact, that every 
muscular contraction is attended by the development of one 
or two degrees of heat in the acting muscle ; and that the 
lieat is increased according to the number and rapidity of 
these contractions, and is quickly dilTusod by the blood 
circulating from the heated muscles. Possibly, also, some 
heat may be generated in the varibus movements, stretch- 
ings, and recoilings of the other tissues, as the arteries, 
whose elastic walls, alternately dilated and contracted, may 
give out some heat, just as caoutchouc alternately stretched 
and recoiling becomes hot. But the heat thus developed 
cannot be great. 

Moreover, the increase of temperature throughout the 
whole body, produced by active exercise, is but small ; the 
great apparent increase of heat dejjending, in a great 
measure, on the increased circulation and quantity of blood, 
and, therefore, greater heat, in parts of the body (as the 
skin, and especially the skin of the extremities), which, at 
the same time that they feel more acutdy than others any 
changes of temperature are, under ordinary conditions, by 
some degrees colder tham organs more cehtrally situated. 

That the increased temperature of the skin during 
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exercise is not accompanied by a proportional increase of 
the heat of other parts, whicli^ are naturally much warmer, 
is well shown by some observations of Dr, J. Davy, 

Climate and Season . — In passing from a temperate to a 
hot climate the temperature of the human body rises 
slightly, the increase rarely exceeding 2 ^ to 3® F, In 
summer the temi^erature of the body is a little higher than 
in winter ; the difference amounting to from to F. 
(Wunderlich). 

I'iievsame effects are observable in alterations of tem- 
perature not dei)ending on season or climate. 

Food and Drink . — The effVct of a meal upon the tempera- 
ture of a body is .but small. A very slight rise usually occurs. 

Cold alcoholic drinks depress the temperature somewhat 
to l '’ F.). , Warm alcoholic drinkS*, as well as Avarm tea 
and coffee, raise the temperature (about i"" F. ). 

In disease tli^ temperature of the body deviates from tlio 
normal standard to a greater extent than would be antici- 
pated from the slight effect of external conditions during 
health. Thus, in some diseases, as pneumonia and typhus, 
it occasionally rises as high as Io6° or 107° F. ; and con- 
siderably higher temperatures liave been noted. In a case 
of malignant fever recently recorded by Mr. Norman Moore, 
the temperature in the axilla rapidly rose to 1 1 F. ; when 
the patient died. The highest temperature recorded in a 
living man, 1 12*5'^ F,, was observed by Wunderlich, in a 
case of idiopathic tetanus, at the time of death. In the 
viorbus creruleits, in which there is defective arterialization 
of the blood from malformation of the heart, the tem- 
jierature of the body may be as low as 79® or 77 ; in 
Asiatic cholera a thermometer placed in the mouth some- 
time rises only to 77° or 79® ; and in a case of tubercular 
meningitis, observed by Dr. Gee, the temj)erature of the 
rectum remained for hours at 79*4® F. 

The temx)eraturS maintained by Mammalia in an acth’^e 
state of life, according to the tables of Tiedemann and 
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Kiidolplii, averages lOl''. Tlie extremes recorded by them 
were 96^ and 1 06^, the former in the narwhal, the latter in 
a bat (Vespertilio Pipistrella). In birds, the average is as 
high as 107°; the highest temperature, iil‘25^, being in 
the small si^ecies, the linnets, etc. Among reptiles. Dr. 
John Davy found, that while the medium they were in was 
75°, their average temperature was 82’5®. As a general 
rule, their temperature, though it falls with that of the 
surrounding medium, is, in temperate media, two or 
more degrees higher ; and though it rises also with Hihat of 
the medium, yet at very high degrees it ceases to do so, 
and remains even loAver than »that of the medium. Fish 
and Invertebrata present, as a general rule, the same tem- 
2>eriiture as the medium in which they live, whether that 
bo higli or low ; only among fish, tlie tun jay tribe, with 
strong liearts and red meat-like muscles, and more blood 
than the average of fish have, are generally 7° warmer 
than tlie water around them. 

The difference, therefore, between what are commonly 
called the warm- and the cold-blo©ded animals, is not one 
of absolutely higher or lower temperature; for the animals 
V Inch to us, in a temperate climate, feel cold (being like 
tlie air or \\'ater, colder than the surface of our bodies), 
v ould, in an external temperature of IC>0^, have nearly the 
same temperature and feel hot to us. The real dilFerenco 
is, as Mr. Hunter expressed it, that what we call warm- 
blooded animals (birds and Mammalia), have a certaiu 

permanent heat in all atmospheres,*’ while the tempera- 
ture of the others, which we call cold-blooded, is variable 
with every atmosphere.*^ 

Tile power of maintaining a uniform temperature, which 
Mammalia and birds ppssess, is combined with the want of 
power to endure such changes of temperature of their bodies 
as are harmless to the other classes ; and when their power 
of resisting change of temperature ceases; they suffer serious 
distui’baiicos or die. 
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Sources and Mode of Prodtivtion of Heat in tiu’ Puihj. 

In exx^laining the chemical changes eflected in tlie pro- 
cess of respiration (p. 2 1 9), it was stated tliat the oxygen 
of the atmosjdiere taken into the blood is (combined, in the 
course of the circulation, with the carbon and the hydrogen 
of disintegrated and absorbed tissues, and of certain ole- 
inents of food which have not been converted into tissues. 
That siuih a combination between the oxygen of the atmo- 
Rphere'and the carbon anci hydrogen in die blood, is con- 
tinually taking place, is made certain by the fact, that a 
ylarger amount of carbon and* hydrogen is constantly being 
added to the bl6od from the food than is required for tlio 
ordinary purposes of nutrition, and tliat a quantity of 
oxygen is also constantly being absorbed from the air in 
the lungs, of the disposal of which no account can be given 
except by regarding it as combining, for the most ])art, 
with the excess of carbon and hydrogen, and being excreted 
in the form of carbonic acid and water. In other Avords, 
the blood of warm-blooded animals apj^ears to be ahvays 
receiving from the digestive (janal and the lungs more 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen than are consumed in llie 
repair of tlie tissues, and to be always^ emitting carbonic 
acid and Avater, for which there is no other known source 
than the combination of these elements.^ By such com- 
bination, heat is continually produced in the animal body. 
The same amount of heat will be evolved in the union of 
any given quantities of carbon and oxygen, and of hydrogen 
and oxygon, whether the combination be rapid and evident, 
as in ordinary combustion, or slow and impercejitible, as in 
the changes which occur in the living body. And since 
the heat thus arising will be generated wherever the blood 

* Home heat will also he generated in the coinhinatioii of s1il|)hiir iuid 
])hosphorus with ox^^gen, to which refcrci^cc has been made q>, 216).; 
hut the amount thus produced is hut small. 
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is caiTied, every T^art of the body will be heated equally, or 
nearly so. 

Tills theory, that the, maintenance of the temperature of 
the living body depends on continual chemical change, chiefly 
by oxidation, of combustible materials existing in the tissues 
and ill the blood, has long been established by the demon- 
stration that the quantity of carbon and hydrogen which, 
in a given time, unites in the body with oxygen, is suff i- 
( ient to account for the amount of heat generated in the 
animal wuthin the same time : ah amount capable of main- 
taining the tem]>erature of the body at from 98° to lOO^, 
notivithstanding a large loss by radiation and evaporation, 

IMany things observed in the econonjy and habits of 
animals are explicable by this theory, and may here briefly 
])(' quoted, although no longer required * as additional 
evidence for its truth. Thus, as a general rule, in the 
various classes of animals, as well as in individual ex- 
amples of each class, the quantity of heat generated in 
the body is in direct proportion to the activity of the 
respiratory process. The highest animal temperature, for 
example, is found in birds, in whom the function of 
respiration is most acjtively performed. In Mammalia, the 
proc'(\ss of respiration is less active, and tlie average tem- 
perature of the body less, than in birds. In reptiles, both 
the respiration and the heat are at a iniicli lower standard ; 
while in animals below them, in which the function of 
respiration is at the lowest pqint, a power of i)roducing 
lieat is, in ordinary circumstances, hardly discernible. 
Among these lower animals, however, the observations of 
Mr. Newport supply confirmatory evidence.. He shows 
that the larva, in which the respiratory organs are smaller 
in comx^arison wdtli tlie size of the body, has a lower tem- 
X^erature than the perfect insect. VoMnt insects have the 
highest * temperature, and they have always the largest 
resx>iratory organs and "breathe the greales^t quantity of air; 
while among terrestrial insects, those also produce the most 
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heat which have the largest respiratory organs and breathe 
the most air. During sleep, 'hybernation, and other states 
of inaction, respiration is slower or' suspended, and the 
temperature is proportionately diminished ; while, on the 
other hand, when the insect is most active and respiring 
most voluminously, its amount of temperature is at its 
maximum, and corresponds with tbp quantity of respi- 
ration. Neither the rapidity of the circulation, nor the 
size of the nervous system, according to Mr. Newport, 
preseifts such a constant relation to the evolution of heat. 

On tlie Regulation of the Temperature of the Human Body. 

The continual, production of heat in the body has been 
already referred to. There is also, of necessity, a continual 
loss. But in* healthy warm-blooded anii&als, as already 
remarked, the loss and gain of heat are so nearly balanced 
one by the other, that imder all ordinary circumstances, 
an uniform temperature, within two or three degrees, is 
preserved. 

The loss of heat from the human body takes place chiefly 
by radiation and conduction from its surface, and by means 
of the constant evaporation of water from the same part, 
and from the air-passages. In each act of respiration, 
heat is also lost by so much ‘ warmth as the expired air 
acquires (p. 2io). All food and drink which enter the 
body at a lower temperature than itself, abstract a small 
measure of heat, and the urine and faeces take about a like 
amount away, when they leave the body. Lastly, some 
part off t|he heat of the body is rendered imperceptible, and 
therefore lost as heat, by being manifested in the form of 
nrechanical motion. 

By fay the most important loss of heat from the body, — 
probably 8 o or 90 * per cent, pf the whole amount, is that 
which proceeds from radiation, conduction, and evapora- 
tion from the sl^n* And it is to this part especially, and 
in a smaller measure to the air-passages, that we must look 
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for the means by which the temperature is regulated ; in 
other words, by which it is prevented from rising beyond 
the normal point on the one hand, or sinking below it on 
the other. The chief indirect means for accomplishing the 
same end are, variations in the amotint and quality of the 
food and drink taken, variations in clothing, and in expo- 
sure to external heat or cold. 

In order to understand the means by which the heat of 
the body is regulated, it is necessary to take into consi- 
deration the following facts : First, the immediate^ source 
of heat in the body is the presence of a largo quantity of 
a warm fluid — the blood, the* temperature of which is, in 
liealth, about 100° P. In the second place, the blood, 
while constantly moving in a multitude of different streams, 
is, every minute or so, gathered up in the heart into one 
large stream, before being again dispersed to all parts of 
the body. In this way, the temperature of the blood 
remains almost exactly the same in all parts ; for while a 
portion of it in passing through one organ, as the skin, 
may become cooler, and through anotlier organ, as the 
liver, may become warmer, the 'effect on each separate 
stream is more or less neutralized when it mingles with 
another, and an average is struck, so to speak, for all the 
streams when they form one, in passing tlirough the 
heart. 

The means by which the skin is able to act as one of 
the most important organs for reg^ating the temperature 
of the blood, are — (i), that it offers a large surface for 
radiation, conduction, and evaporation; (2), that it con- 
tains a large amount of bipod; (3), that the quantity of 
blood contained in it is the greater imder those circum- 
stances which demand a loss of heat • from the body, and 
vice versa. For the circumstance which directly determines 
the quantity of blood in the skin, is that which governs 
the supply of blood to* all the tissues and organs of the 
body, namely, the power of the vaso-motor nerves to cause 
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a greater or less teiision of the muscular element dn the 
■vralls of tlie arteries (see p. J 41 ), and, in correspondence 
with this, a lessening or increase of the calibre of the vessel 
ac<;orapamed by a less or greater current of blood. A 
warm or hot atmosphere so acts on the nerve fibres of the 
skin, as to lead them to cause in turn a relaxation of the 
muscular fibre of the blood-vessels ; and, as a result, the 
skin becomes full-blooded, hot, and sweating; and much 
heat is lost. With a low temperature, on the other hand, 
the blbod-vessels shrink, and in accordance with the conse- 
quently diminished blood-supply, the skin becomes pale, 
and cold, and djy. Thus,tby means of a self-regulating 
ai>paratu 8 , the -skin becomes the most important of the 
means by which the temperature of the body is regulated. 

In connection with loss of heat l>y the skin, reference 
has been made to that which occurs both by radiation 
and conduction, and by evaporation; and. the subject of 
animal heat has been considered almost solely with regard 
to the ordinary ease of man living in a medium colder than 
his body, and therefore dosing heat in all the ways men- 
tioned. The importance of the means, however, adopted, 
so to speak, by the skin for regulating the temperature of 
the body, will depend on the conditions by which it is sur- 
rounded ; an inverse proportion existing in most cases 
l)etween the loss by radiation and conduction on the one 
hand, and by evaporation on the other. Indeed, the small 
loss of heat by evaporation in cold climates may go far to 
compensate for the greater loss by radiation ; as, on the 
other hand, the great amount of fluid evaporated in hot 
air may remove nearly as much heat as is commonly lost 
by both radiation and evaporation in ordinary tempera- 
tures ; and thus, it is possible, that the quantities of heat 
required for the maintenance of an uniform proper tem- 
perature in various climates aiud seasons are.not so different 
as they, at first thbught, seem. » 

Many examples might be given of the power which the 
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body possesses of resisting the eflFects of a high tempera- 
tore, in virtue of evaporation from the skin. 

Sir Charles Blagden and others supported a temperature 
varying between 198® and 211° P. iti dry air for several 
minutes; and in a subsequent experiment he remained 
<ught minutes in a temperature of 260®. But such heats 
are not tolerable when the air is moist as well as hot, so 
as to prevent evaporation from the body. Mr. C. James 
states, that in the vapour baths of Nero he was almost 
suffocated in a temperature of 1 1 2°, while in the caves of 
I'estaccio, in which the air is dry, he was but littlei incom- 
moded by a temperature of 176^. In the former, evapo- 
1 ation from the skin was impossible ; in the latter, it was, 
]>robably, abundant, ^jid the layer of vapour which would 
rise from all the surface of the ^ body would, by its very 
slowly conducting power, defend it for a time from the full 
action of the external heat, 

(The glandular apparatus, by which secretion of fluid 
from the skin is effected, will be considered in the Section 
<jn the Skin.) * 

The ways by which the skin may be rendered more 
efficient as a cooling- apparatus by exposure, by baths, and 
by other means, which man instinctively adopts for lower- 
ing his temperature when necessary, are too well known to 
need more than to be mentioned. * 

As a means for lowering the temperature, the lungs and 
air-passages are very inferior to the skin ; although, by 
giving heat to the air we breathe, they stand next to the 
skin in importance. As a regulating power, the inferiority 
is still more marked. The air which is expelled from 
the lungs leaves the body at about the temperature of 
the blood, and is always saturated with moisture. No 
inverse proportion, therefore, exists between the > loss of 
heat by radiation and conduction on the one hand, and 
by evaporation on the ftther. The colde]|; the air, for 
example, the greater will be the loss in all ways. Neither 
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is tlie quantity of blood which is exposed to the coolinp: 
influence of the air diminished or increased, so far as is 
known, in accordance with any need in relation to tempe- 
rature. It is true that by varying the number and depth of 
the respirations, the quantity of heat given off by the lungs 
may be made, to some extent, to vary also. But the res- 
piratory i)a8sages, wliile they must be considered important 
'means by which heat is lost, are altogether subordinate 
in the power of regulating the temperature, to the skin. 

It^may seem to have been assumed, in the foregoing 
l)agos, that the only regulating apparatus for temperature 
required by the human body is one that shall, more or less, 
produce a cooling effect ; and as if the amount of heat i)ro- 
duced were always, therefore, in excess of that which is 
required. Such an assumption would be incorrect. We 
have the power of regulating the production of heat, as 
well as its loss. 

In food we have a means for elevating our temperature. 
It is the fuel, indeed, on which animal heat ultimately 
depends altogether. Thus, when more heat is wanted, 
we instinctively take more food, and take such kinds of it 
as are good for combustion; while everyday experience 
shows the different power of resisting cold possessed by 
the well-fed and by the starved. 

In northern regions, again, and in the colder seasons of 
more southern climes, the quantity of food consumed is 
(si>eaking very generally) greater than that consumed hy 
the same men or animals in opposite conditions of climate 
and seasons. And the food which appears naturally 
adapted to the inhabitants of the coldest climates, such as 
the several fatty and oily substances, abounds in carbon 
and hydrogen, and is fitted to combine with the large 
quantities of oxygen which, breathing cold dense air, they 
absorb from their lungs. 

In exercisq, again, we have* an important means of 
raising the temperature of our bodies (p. 233). 
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The Influence of external coverings for the body must not 
be unnoticed. In waxm-blooded animals, they are always 
adapted, among other purposes, to the maintenance of 
uniform temperature ; and man adapts for himself such,as 
are, for the same purpose, fitted to the various climates to 
which he is exposed. By their means, and by his com- 
mand over food and fire, he maintains his temperature on 
aU accessible parts of the surface of the earth. 

The iujluenee of tke nervous system in modifying the, pro- 
duction of heat has been already referred to. The experi- 
ments ,and observations which best illustrate it are those 
showing, first, ihat when the supply of nervous influence 
to a part is cut off, the temperature of that part falls below 
its ordinary degree ; ^nd, secondly, that when death is ' 
caused by severe injury to, or removal of, Ithe nervous 
centres, tlie tempOTature of the body rai)idly falls, even 
though artificial respiration be performed, the circulation 
maintained, and to all appearance the ordinary chemical 
changes of the body be completely effected. It has been 
repeatedly noticed, that after division of the nerves of a 
limb, its temperature falls; and this diminution of heat 
has been remarked still more plainly in limbs deprived of 
nervous influence by paralysis. For example, Mr. Earle 
found the temperature of the hand of a paralysed arm to 
be 70°, while the hand of the sound side had a tempera- 
ture of 92° F. On electrifying the paralysed limb, the 
temperature rose to 77“. In another case, the temperature 
of the paralysed finger was 56° F., while that of the un- 
alFected hand was 62°- 

With equal certainty, though less definitely, the in- 
fluence of the nervous system on the production of heat, is 
shown in the rapid and momentary increase of tempera- 
ture, sometimes general, at other times quite local, which 
is observed in states of nervous excitement ; in the general 
increase of warmth of the body, sometimes amounting to 
perspiration, which is excited by passions of the mind ; in 
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the sudden rush of heat to the face, which is not a mere 
sensation; and in the equ&lly rapid diminution of tem- 
perature in the depressing passions. But none of these 
instances suffices to prove that heat is generated by mere 
nervous action, independent of any chemical change ; all 
are explicable, on the supposition that the nervous system 
alters, by its power of controlling the calibre of the blood- 
vessels (p. 141), the quantity of blood supplied to a part; 
whilg any influence which the nervous system may have in 
the production of heat apart from this influence on the 
blood-vessels, is an indirect one, and is derived from 
its power of causing nutrifrve change in the tissues, which 
may, by involving the necessity of chemical action, involve 
the production of heat. The exis1y>nce of nerves, which 
reg^ate animal heat otherwise than by their influence 
in trophic (nutritive) or vaso-motor chong^es, although by 
many considered probable, is not yet proven. 

In connection with the regulation of animal tempera- 
ture, and its maintenance in health at''the normal height, 
it is interesting to note, the result of circumstances too 
powerful, either in raising or lowering the heat of the body, 
to be controlled by the proper regulating apparatus. 
Walther found that rabbits and dogs, when tied to a board 
and exposed to a hot sun, reached a temperature of 
I I4'8° F., and then died. Oases of sunstroke furnish us 
with ' similar examples in the case of man ; for it would 
seem that here death ensues chiefly or solely from ele- 
vation of the temperature. In a case related by Dr. Gee, 
the temperature in the axilla was 1 09’ 5° F. ; and ih many 
febrile diseases the immediate cause of death appears to be 
the elevation of the temperature to a point inconsistent 

with the continuance of life. 

# 

The effect of mere loss bodily temperature in man is 
less well kno^ than the effect of heat. 

From . experiments by Walther, it appears that rabbits 
can be cooled down to 48“ F. before they die, if artificial 
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respiration be kept up. Cooled down to 64° F., they can- 
not recover unless external warmth be applied together 
with the employment of artificial respiration. Rabbits 
not cooled below 77® F. recover by external warmth 
alone. 


CHAPTER IX. 

DIOESTIOK. 

Dioestion is the process by which those parts of our 
food which may be employed in the formation and repair 
of the tissues, or in the production of heat, .are made fit to 
be absorbed and added to. the blood. 

Food. 

Food ,may be considered in its relation to these two pur- 
poses — ^the nutrition of the tissues, and the production of 
heat. But, under the first of these heads w'ill be included 
many other allied functions, as, for example, secretion and 
generation : and under the second, not the production of 
heat only as such, but of all th4 other forces correlated 
with it, which are manifested by the living body. 

The following is a convenient tabular classification of 
the usual and more necessary kinds of food : — 

Nitbogenottb 

Pi'otoids, as Albumen, f/asein, Syntonin, Gluten, and their allies, 
and Gelatin ; (containing Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, and Nitrogen j 
some of them, also Sulph\tr and Phosphorus). 

Non-Nttbogenoxts ; — 

(1) . Amyloids— 43tan!h, Sugar, and their allies (containing Carbon, 

Hydrogen and Oxygen). ' ' 

( 2 ) . Oils and Fats (Containing Carbon, Hydrogen, and Oxygen ; the 
oxygen in much smaller proportion than in starch or sugar). 

( 3 ) . Mineral or Saline Matters : as Chloride of Sodium. Phosnhate of 
Lime, etc. 

( 4 ) . Water. 
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Animals cannot subsist on any but organic substances, 
and these must contain the several elements and com- 
pounds which are naturally combined with them : in other 
words, not even organic compounds are nutritive unless 
they are supplied in their natural state. Pure fibrin, pure 
gelatin, and other principles purified from the substances 
naturally mingled with them, are incapable of supporting 
life for mqre than a brief time. 

Moreover, health cannot be maintained by any number 
of substances derived exclusively from one only of the two 
chief groups of alimentary principles mentioned above. A 
mixture of nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous organic sub- 
stances, together with the inorganic principles which are 
severally contained in them, is essential to the well-being 
and, general^, even to the existence of an animal. The 
truth of this is demonstrated by experiments performed for 
the purpose; and is illustrated by the composition of the 
food prepared by nature as the exclusive source of nou- 
rishment to the young of Mammalia, namely, milk. 



Composition of Milk. 



Human. . 

Cowfi. 

Water . 

. 890 . 

. 858 

Solids 

. , liO . 

. . 142 


1,000 

1,000 

Casein . 

■ 35 . • • 

. 68 

Butter 

• . 25 

. . 38 

Sugar (with extractives) 48 . 

• 30 

Salts 

. . 2 

, . 6 


no 

142 


In milk, as will be seen from the preceding table, the 
albuminous group of aliments is represented by the casein, 
the oleaginous By the butter, the aqueous by the water, 
the eaccharine . by the sugar of milk. Among the salts of 
milk are likewise* phosphate of Kme, alk^ine, atid other 
^alts,- and a trace of iron ; so that it may be briefly said 
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to include all the substances which the tissues of the 
growing animal need for tljeir nutrition, and which are 
required for the production of animal heat. . 

The yelk and albumen of eggs are in the same relation 
as food for the embryoes 6f oviparous animals, that milk is 
to the young of Mammalia, and afford another example of 
mixe^d food being provided as the most perfect nutrition. 

Composition of Fowls’ Eggs. 

' White. Yelk. 

Water . . . 800 . . . 5373 

Albumen . . . 15*5 . . . . 17 '47 

Mucus . . .4*5 Yellow Oil . 2875 

Salts . . . . . ' 4b . . . . 6*0 

Experiments illustrating the same principle have been 
performed by Magendie and others. Dogs* were fed ex- 
clusively on sugar and distilled water. During the first 
seven or eight days they were brisk and active, and took 
their food and^ drink as usual ; but in the course of the 
second week, they began to get thin, although their appe- 
tite continued good, and they took daily, between six and 
eight ounces of sugar. ^ The emaciation increased during 
the third week, and they became feeble, and lost their 
activity and appetite. At the same time an ulcer formed 
on each cornea, followed by an escape of the humours of 
the eye : this took place in repeated experiments. The 
animals still continued to eat three or four ounces of sugar 
daily ; but became at .length so feeble as to be incapable of 
motion, and died on a day varying from the thirty-first to 
tlie thirty-fourth. On dissection, their bodies presented all 
the appearances produced by death from starvation; in- 
deed, dogs wilUlive almost the same length of time without 
any food at all. 

When dogs were fed exclusively on g^m, results almost 
similar to the above ensued. When they were kept on 
olive-oil and water, all nhe phenomena produced were the 
same, except that no ulceration of the cornea took place : 
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the effects were also the same with butter. Tiedemann 
and Gmelin obtained very. , similar results. They fed 
different geese, one with sugar and water, another witli 
gum and water, and a third with starch and water. All 
gradually lost weight. The one fed with gum died on the 
sixteenth day ; that fed with sugar, on tlie twenty-second ; 
the third, which was fed with starch, on the twenty-fourth ; 
and ' another on the twenty-seventh day ; having lost, 
during these periods, from one-sixth to one-half of their 
weiglit. The experiments of Chossat and Letellier prove 
the same ; and in men, the same is shown by the various 
diseases to which they who ^consume but little nitrogenous 
food are liablov and especially, as Dr. Budd has shown, 
by the affection of the cornea w’hich is observed in Hindus 
feeding almost exclusively on rice, feut it is not only the 
non-nitrogenous substances, which, taken alone, are in- 
sufficient for the maintenance of health. The experiments 
of the Academies of France and Amsterdam were equally 
conclusive that gelatin alone soon ceases to be nu- 
tritive. 

Mr. Savory's observations on food confirm and extend 
the results obtained by Magendie, Chossat, and others. 
They show that animals fed exclusively on non-nitrogenous 
diet speedily emaciate and die, as if from starvation ; that 
a much larger amount of urine is voided by those fed with 
nitrogenous than by those with non-nitrogenous food ; and 
that animal heat is maintained as weU by the former as 
by the latter — a fact which proves that nitrogenous elements 
of food, as well as non-nitrogenous, may be regarded as 
calorifaoient. The non-nitrogenous principles, however, 
he believes to be calorifacient essentially, p.ot being first 
converted into tissue ; but of the nitrogenous, he believes 
that only a part* is thus directly calorifacient, the rest 
being employed in the formation of tissue. Contrary to 
the views of Liebig and Lehmann^ Savory has shown that, 
while animals 'speedily die when confined to nen-nitro- 
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genous diet, they may live long when, fed exclusively with 
nitrogenous food. , 

Man is supported as well by food constituted wholly of 
animal substances, as by that which is formed entirely of 
vegetable matters, on the condition, of course, that it 
contain a mixture of the various nitrogenous and non- 
nitrogenous substances just shown to be essential for 
healthy nutrition. In the case of carnivorous animals, the 
food upon which they exist, consisting as it does of the 
flesh and blood of other animals, not only contains all the 
elements of which their own blood and tissues are com- 
posed, but contains them combined, probably, in the same 
forms. Therefore, little more may seem requisite, in the 
preparation of this kind of food for the i^utrition of the 
body, than that it sliould be dissolved and ^conveyed into 
the blood in a condition capable of being re-organized. 
But in the case of the herbivorous animals, which feed ex- 
clusively upon vegetable substances, it might seem as if 
there would be greater difiiculty in procuring food capable 
of assimilation into their blood and tissues. But the chief 
ordinary articles of vegetable fqod contain substances 
identical in composition, with the albumen, fibrin, and 
casein, which constitute the principal nutSitive materials in 
aninial food. Ai rmen is abun dant in the juipej?. ajqd 
seeds of nearly all vegetab les; the gluten wh ich exist s, 
es pecially in com and other seeds of gr asses ^s well as in 
their juiceSji is ident i ca l in composi tion with fi brin' and is 
often named vegetable fibrin ; and the substance n amed 
legumen , which is obtained especially Irom poas, beans, 
and o&er seeds of leguminous plant87 and fro m' the potato, 
is identical the*'casem" o f^mil^ All these vegetabie 
suH8?ances are, equaI^”'wlffi’'~fKe cprresponding animal 
principles, and in the same manner, capable of conversion 
into blood and tissue ; and as the blood and tissues in both 
classes of animals are alike, so als6 the nitrogenous food of 
both may be regarded as, in essential respects, similar. 
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It is in the relative quantities of the nitrogenous and 
non-nitrogenous compounds in these different foods that 
the difference lies, rather than in the presence of substances 
in one of them which do not exist in the other. The only 
non-nitrogenous compounds in ordinary animal food are 
the fat, the saline matters, and water, and, in some in- 
stances, the vegetable matters which may chance to be in 
the digestive canals of such animals as are eaten whole. 
The anjount of these, however, is altogether much less 
than tfhat of the non-nitrogenous substances represented by 
the starch, sugar, gum, oil, etc., in the vegetable food of 
herbivorous animals. « 

The effects of total deprivation of food have been made 
the subject of experiments on the lower animals, and have 
been but too frequently illustrated in*man. 

(l). One of the most notable effects of starvation, as 
might be expected, is loss of weight ; the loss being greatest 
at first, as a rule, but afterwards not varying very much, 
day by day, until death ensues. Chossat found that the 
ultimate proportional loss was, in different animals, experi- 
mented on, almost exactly the same ; death occurring 
when the body had lost two-fifths (forty per cent.) of its 
original weight. 

Different parts of the body lose weight in very different 
proportions. The following results are taken, in round 
numbers, from the table given by M. Chossat : — 


Fat loses . 

• • 93 cent 

Blood • . , 

. • 75 


Spleen 

• 71 


Pancreas 

. . 64 


Liver 

. 52 


Heart • 

. . 44 

» * 

Intestines . 

. . 42 

> » 

Muscles oi locomotion . 

•* • 42 


Stomach loses 

• 39 




STAEVATIOJs^ 


Pharynx, (Esophagus 
Skin . 

Kidiie3’^s . . . 

Respiratory apparatus 
lionea .... 
Eyes .... 
Nervous system ' . 


2^1 


34 per cent. 


33 

31 

22 

i6 

lO 

2 


>> 
9 9 
9 9 
99 


99 

,, (nearly). 


(2) . The effect of starvation on the temperature of tho 
various animals experimented on by Chossat was very 
marked. For some time the variation in the daily ^tempe- 
rature was more marked than its absolute and continuous 
diminution, the daily fluctuation amounting to 5° or 6° F., 
instead of 1° or 2° F., as in health. But a short time 
})efore death, the temperature fell very rapidlj’^, and death 
ensued when the loss had amounted to about. 30° F. It has 
been often said, and with truth, although the statement 
requires some qualifleation, that death by starvation is 
really death by cold ; for not only has it been found that 
differences of, time with regard to the period of the fatal 
result are attended by the same ■ultimate loss of beat, but 
the effect of the application of external warmth to animals 
cold and dying from starvation, is more effectual in reviving 
them than the administration of food. In other words, an 
animal exhausted by deprivation of nourishment is unable 
BO to digest food as to use it as fuel, and tlierefore is de- 
pendent for heat on its supply from without. Similar 
facts are often observed in the treatment of exhaustive 
diseases in man. 

(3) . The symptoms produced by starvation in the human 
subject are hunger , accompanied, or it may be replaced, 
by pain, referred to the region of the stomach; insatiable 
thirst : sleeple ss nes s ; general weakness and emaciation. 
The exhalations both from the lungs ahd skin are foetid, 
indicating the tendency to decomposition which belongs 
to badly-nourished tissues ; and death * occurs, sometimes 
after the' additional exhaustion caused by diarrhoea, often 
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with symptomB of nervous disorder, delirium, or con- 
vulsions. 

, (4). In the human subject death commonly occurs 

I within six to ten days after total deprivation of food. But 

( this' period may be considerably prolonged by taking a 
very small quantity of food, or even water only. The 
cases so frequently related of survival after many days, or 
even some weeks, of abstinence, have been due either to 
tlie last-mentioned circumstances, or to others less effectual, 
which prevented the ' loss of heat and moisture. Cases in 
which life has continued after total abstinence from food 
and drink for. many weeks, t or months, exist only in the 
imagination of the vulgar. * 

(5). The appearances presented after death from starva- 
tion are those of general wasting and bloodlessness, the 
latter condition being least noticeable in the brain. The 
stomach and intestines are empty and contracted, and the 
walls of the latter usually appear remarkably thinned and 
almost transparent. The usual secretions are scanty or 
absent, with the exception of the bile, which, somewhat 
concentrated, usually fills the gall-bladder. All parts of 
the body readily decompose. 

It has just been remarked that man can li ve upo n 
animal matters alone, or upon vegetables. The structure 
of his teeth, however, as well as experience, seems 
to declare that he is best fitted for a mixed diet ; and 
the same inference may be readily gathered from other 
facts and considerations. Thus, the food a man takes 
into his body daily, represents or . ought to represent 
the quantity and kind of matter necessary for replacing that 
which is daily cast out by the way of lungs, skiny kidneys, 
and other organs.* To find out, therefore, the quantity 
and kind of food necessary for a ■ heedthy man, it will, 
evidently, be the Best plan to consider in the first place 
what he loses by excretion. 
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For the sake of example, we may now take only two 
elements, carbon and nitrogen, and, if we discover what 
amount of these is. respectively discharged in a given time 
from the body, we shall be in a position to judge what 
kind of food will most readily and economically rej>lace 
their loss. 

'^e q^uantity of carbon daily lost fyoin the body amounts 
to about 4, 50<^ grains, and of nitrogen 300 grains ; and 
if a man could be fed by these elements, as such, the 
I)roblem would be a very simple one ; a porrespbnding 
weight of charcoal, and, allowing for tlie oxjgen in it, 
of atmospheric air, would besall that is necessary. But, 
as before remarked, an animal can live only upon these 
elements when they are arranged in a particular man- 
ner with others, in the form of an organic, compound, as 
albumen, starch, and the like ; and the relative propor- 
tion of carbon to nitrogen in teither of these compounds 
alone, is, by no means, the proportion required in the 
diet of man. , The amount, 4,500 grains of carbon, repre- 
sents about fifteen times the quantity of nitrogen required 
in the same period ; and, in albiimen, the proportion of 
carbon to nitrogen is only as 3 ’5 to I. If, therefore, a man 
took into his bodyi as food, sufficient albumen to sux^ply 
him with the needful ampunt of carbon, he w'ould receive 
more than four times as much nitrogen as he wanted ; 
and if he took only sufficient to supply him with nitrogen, 
he would be starved for want of carbon. It is plain, 
therefore, that he should take with the albuminous part 
of his food, which contains so large a relative amount 
of nitrogen in proportion to the carbon he needs, sub- 
stances in which the nitrogen exists in much smaller 
quantities. 

Food of this kind is provided in 'Such compounds as 
starch and fat. The latter indeed as it exists for the most 
part in considerable amount mingled* with the flesh of 
miimals, removes to a g^eat extent, in a diet of animal 
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food, tlie difficulty which would otherwise arise from a 
deficiency of carbon — fat containing a large relative pro- 
I)ortion of this element, and no nitrogen.’ 

To take another example ; the proportion of carbon to 
nitrogen in bread is about 30to i. If a man’s diet were 
confined to bread, he would eat, therefore, in order to 
obtain the requisite quantity of nitrogen, twice as much 
carbon as is necessary ; and it is evident, that, in this 
instance, a certain quantity of a substance with a large 
relative amount of nitrogen is the kind of food necessary 
for redressing the balance. 

To place the preceding fects in a tabular form, and 
taking meat as ’an example instead of pure albumen : — 
meat contains about lo per cent, of/ carbon, and rather 
more than 3 per cent, of nitrogen. Supposing a man to 
take meat for the supply of the needful carbon, he would 
require 4^,000 grains, or nearly 6| lbs., containing: — 

Carbon . . 4,500 grains 

Nitrogen 1,350 ,, 

Excess of Nitrogen above Vhe amount required 1,500 ,, 

Bread contains about 30 per cent, of carbon and i per 
cent, of nitrogen. 

If bread alone, therefore, were taken as food, a man 
would require, in order to obtain the requisite nitrogen, 

30.000 grains, containing — 

Carbon 9,000 grains 

Nitrogen 300 ,, 

Excess of Carbon above the amount required . 4,500 ,, 

But a combination of bread and meat would supply 
much more economically what was necessary. Thus — 

Carbon. Nitrogen. 

15.000 grains of bread* (or rather more thau. 

2 lbs.) contain. . , . . . 4,500 grs. 150 grs. 

5,000 grains of meat (qv about |lb.) contain . 500 ,, 150 ,, 


5>ooo „ 


300 „ 
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So that f lb. of meat, and less than 2 lbs. of bread, 
would supi)ly all the needful carbon and nitrogen with but 
little waste. 

From these facts it will be plain that a mixed diet is the 
best and most economical food for man ; and the result of 
experience entirely coincides with what might have been 
anticipated on theoretical grounds only. 

It must not bo forgotten, however, that the value of 
certain foods may depend quite as much on their digesti- 
bility, as on the relative quantities of the necessary 
elements which they contain. 

In actual practice, moreover, the quantity and kind of 
food to be taken with most economy and advantage cannot 
be settled for each ir^ividual, only by considerations of the 
exact quantities of certain elements that are required. 
Much will of necessity depend on the habits and digestive 
powers of the individual, on the state of his excretory 
organs, and on many other circumstances. Food which to 
<^iie person is appropriate enough, may be quite unfit for 
another ; and the changes of diet so instinctively prac- 
tised by all to whom they are possible, have much more 
reliable grounds of justification than any which could be 
framed on theoretical considerations only. 

In many of the experiments on the digestibility of 
various articles of food, disgust at the sameness of the 
diet may have had as much to do with inability to consume 
and digest it, as the want of nutritious properties in the 
substances which were experimented on. And that disease 
may occur from the want of particular food, is well shown 
})y the occurrence of scurvy when fresh vegetables are 
deficient, and its rapid cure when they are again eaten : 
and the disease which is here so remarkably evident in its 
symptoms, causes, and cure, is matchfed by numberless 
other ailments, the causes of which, however, although 
analogous, are less exaa.otly known, ahd^ therefore less 
easily combated. 
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With, regard to the quantity, too, as well as the kind of 
food necessary, there will be^ much diversity in different 
individuals. Dr.’toalton believed, from some experiments 
which he performed, that the quantity of food necessary 
for a healthy man, taking free exercise in the open air, is 
as follows : — 


Meat • . . 

16. ounces, 

or 

I *00 lb. avoird. 

Bread 


>> 


gutter or Fat . 

‘ 34 

79 

0*22 ,, ,, 

Water 

. 52 fluid ozs. 

79 

99 99 


The quantity of meat, h©wever,‘»here giveh is probably 
more in proportion to the other articles of diet enumerated 
than is needful for the majority of individuals under the 
circumstances' stated. 

PASSAGE OT POOD THEOUGH THE AEIMEHTABT CANAE. 

The course of the food through the alimentary canal of 
man will be readily seen from the accompanying diagram 
(fig. 66). The food taken into the mouth passes thence 
through the oesophagus into the stomach, and £k>m this 
into the small and large intestine successively ; gradually 
losing, by absorption, the greater portion of its nutritive 
constituents. The residue, together with* such pxatters as 
may have, beeii^. added to it in its pass^ige, is discharged 
from the rectutn through the anus. 

We shall now consider, in detail, the process of diges-; 
tion, as it takes place in each stage of this journey of the 
food through the alimenta^ canal. 

The Salivary Glands and tJte SaUva. - 

The first of a s^ies of changes to which the food is sub- 
je<;ted in the digestive canal, takes place in the cavity 6 f 
the mouth ; the solid articles of fobd are here submitted to 
the action of the teeth (p. 59), whereby they are divided 
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and crushed, and -by being at the same time mixed with 
the fluids of the mouth, are reduced to a soft pulp, capable 



of being easily swallowed. The fluids with which the food 
is mixed in, the mouth consist of the •secretion of the 


* Fig. 66. Diagram of the ''alii&eiBtsry canal. Thf mall intestiiie 
of man is from about 3 to 4 times as long as the largt intestine. 
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salivary glands, and the mucus secreted by the lining 
membrane of the whole buccal cavity. 

The glands concerned in tlie production of saliva, are 
very extensive, and, in man and Mammalia generally, are 
presented in the form of four pairs of large glands, the 
parotid, submaxillary, sublingual, and numerous smaller 
bodies, ot similar structure and with separate ducts, which 
are 'scattered thickly beneath the mucous membrane of the 
lips, cheeks, soft palate, and root of the tongue. The 
structure of all these glands is essentially the same. Each 
is composed of several parts, called Ipbes, which are joined 
together by areolar tissue ; «>and each of these lobes; again, 
is made up of a number of smaller parts called lobules, 
bound together as before by areolar j^ssue. Each of these 
small divisioms, called lobules, is a miniature representation 
of the whole gland. It contains a small branch of the 
duct, which, subdividing, ends in small vesicular pouches, 
called acini, a group of which may be considered the 



dilated end of one of the smaller ducts (fig. 67). Each of 
the acini is about of an inch in diameter, and is formed 
of a fine structureless membrane, lined on the inner surfatse 
and often filled by spheroidal or glandular epithelium ; 


* Fig. 67. Diagram of a racemose or saccular compound gland; m, 
entire gland, shqwing branched duct and lobular structure ; n, a lobule 
detached, with 0, branch of duct propeediug from it (after Sharpey). 
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while on the outside there is a plexus of capillary blood- 
vessels. The accompanying <iiagram is intended to show 
the typical structure of such glands as the salivary (fig. 67). 

Saliva, as it comnionly flows from the mouth, is mixed 
^vith the s^retion of the mucous membrane, and often 
Avitli air bubbles, which, being retained by its viscidity, 
make it frothy. 

When obtained from the parotid ducts, and free from 
mucus, saliva is a transparent watery fluid, the specific 
gravity of which varies from I *004 to l *008, and in wdiich, 
when examined with tlie microscope, are found floating a 
number of minute^ partmleSjj^^^d^^ from the secreting 

ducts and vesicles of the glands. In^the im|5ure or mixed 
saliva are found, besidi^s these particles, numerous epithelial 
scales separated from the surface of the mucoias membrane 
of the mouth and tongue, and mucus-cor puscles , discharged 
for the most part from the tonsils, which, when the saliva 
is collected in a deep vessel, and left at rest, siAside in the 
form of a white opaque matter, leaving the supernatant 
salivary fluid transparent and colotirless, or with a pale 
bluish-grey tint. In reaction^ the saliva, when first secreted, 
appears to be always alkalin e.: and that from the parotid 
gland is sai^^qjbe more strongly alkaline than that from 
tlie other salivary glands. This alkaline condition is most 
evident when digestion is going on, and according to 
Dr. Wright, the degree of alkalinity of the saliva bears a 
direct p^portion to the acidity of the gastric fluid secreted 
at the same time. During fasting, the saliva, altliough 
secreted alkaline, shortly becomes neutral ; and it does so 
esi>ecially when secreted slowly and allowed to mix with 
the acid mucus of the mouth, by wljl^h its alkaline reaction 
is neutralized. 

The following anal3"sis of the saliva is by Frefichs 
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Composition of Saliva. 


Water . . . * . . . 994‘io 

Solids . . . . . . 590 

Ptyalin . . . . . i'4i 

Fat 007 

Epitheliuitt tti»d Mucws . . 3 '13 

Salts : — 

Sulpho-Cyanide of Potassium . '' 

Pliosphate of So<la . . 1 

^ „ lime . . . 1 3-29 

„ „ Magnesia. 

Cidoiide- of Sodium . 

,, ,y Potassium . •• j 


5 '90 

The rate fit which sal tea is secreted is subject to consider- 
alrle variation. When the tongue and muscles concerned 
in mastication are at rest, and the nei'ves of the mouth 
are subject to no unusual stimulus, the quantity secreted is 
not . more than sufficient, -witli tlie mucus, to keep the mouth 
moist. But the flow ib much accelerated when the move- 
ments of mastication take place, aud especially when they' 
-^are combined with the presence of food in the mouth. It 
' may be excited also, even when the mouth is at rest, by 
the mental impressions produced by the sight or thought 
of food; also by the introduction of food into the stomach. 
The influence of the latter circumstance was well shown in 
a case mentioned by Dr. Qairdner, of a man whose pharynx 
had been divided : the injection of a meal of broth iuto 
the stomach was followed by the secretion of, from six to 
eight oimces of saliva. 

. Under these varying circumstances, the quantity of saliva 
^creted in twenty-four hours varies also; its average 
amount is probably from two to three jnnts in twenty-four 
hours. In a man ‘who had a fistulous opening of the 
parotid duct,<Mitscherlich found’ that the quantity of saliva 
discharged fro-m it during tWenty-foux hours, was from l^vo 
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to three ounces ; and the saliva collected from the mouth 
during the same period, and derived from the other sali- 
vary glands, amounted to six times more than that from 
the one parotid. 

The purposes served by saliva are of several hinds. In tlie ; 
first place, acting mechanically in conjunction with mucus, ; 
it keeps the mouth in a due condition of moisture, facilitat- 
ing the movements of the tongue in speaking, and the mas- ; 
tication of fogdi! (2.) It serves also in dissolving sapid 
substances, and rendering them capable of exciting the 
iK^rves of taste. But the principal mechanical purpose of 
tlie saliva is, (3)„thatby mixing with the food during mas- 
tication, it makes it a soft pulpy mass, such as may be 
easily swallowed. To this purpose the saliva is adapted 
both by quantity and quality. For, speakiijg generally, 
tlie quantity secreted during feeding.is in direct proportion 
to tlie dryness and hardness of the food : as M. Lassaigne 
has shown,, by a tal)le of the quantity produced in the mas- 
tication of a hundred parts of each of several kinds of food, 
thirty parts suffice for a hundred pg^rts of crumb of bread, 
but not less than 120 for the crusts; 42*5 parts of saliva 
are produced for the hundred of roast meat ; 3 *7 for as 
much of apples ; and so on, according to the general rule 
above stated. The quality of saliva is equally adapted to 
this end. It is easy to see how much more readily it mixes 
with most kinds of food than water alone does; and M. 
Bernard has shown that the saliva from the parotid, labial, 
and other small glands, being more aqueous than the rest, 
is that which is chiefly braided and mixed with the food in 
mastication ; while the more viscid mucoid secretion of the 
submaxillary, palatine, and tousilUtic glands is spread over 
the surface of the softened mass, to enable it to slide more 
easily through the /fauces and oesophague. This view ob- 
tains confirmation from the interesting fact pointed out by 
Professor Owen, tliat ixu the great ant-^ter, whose enor- 
mously elongated tongiie is kept moist by a large quantity 
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of viscid saliva, the sulmiaxillary glands are remarkahly 
developed, while the parotid^ are not of unusual size. 

Beyond these, its mechanical purposes, saliva performs 
(4) a chemical part in the digestion of the food. When 
saliva, or a portion of a salivary gland, or even a portion 
of dried ptualin, is added to starch paste, the starch is very 
rapidly transformed into dextrin and grape-sngar ; and 
when common raw starch is masticated and mingled 'with 
saliva, and kept with it at a-4emi)erature of 90^" or 
the Starch-grains are cracked or eroded, and their contents 
are transformed in the same manner as the starch-paste. 
Changes similar to these arg effected on the starch of fari- 
naceous food (especially after cooking) in the stomach ; and 
it is reasonable to refer them to the action of the saliva, be- 
cause the acid of the gastric fluid ten(is to retard or prevent, 
rather than favour the transformation of the starch. It 
may therefore be held, that one purpose served by the 
saliva in the digestive process is that of assisting in the 
transformation of the starch, which enters so largely 
into t^e composition of most articles of vegetable food, 
and which (being naturally insoluble) is converted into 
soluble dextrin and grape-sugar, and made lit for ab- 
sorption. 

Besides saliva, many azotized substances, especially if in 
a static of incipient docomj)osition, may excite the trans- 
formation of starch, such as pieces of the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth, bladder, rectum, and other j)arts, 
various animal and vegetable tissues, and even morbid 
I)roducts ; but the gastric fluid will not produce the same 
effect. The transformation in question is effected much 
more rapidly by saliva, however, than by any of the other 
fluids or substances experimented with, except the pan- 
creatic secretion, which, as will be presently shown, is very 
analogous to saliva. The actual process by which these 
changes are effected is still obscure. . Probably the azotized 
substance, idyaUn, acts as a kind of ferment, like diastase 
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ia the process of malting, and eiSCcites molecular changes in 
the starch which result in its transformation, first into 
dextrin and then into sugar. 

The majority of observers agree that the transformation', 
of starcdi into sugar ceases on the entrance of the food into 
the stoiuacJi, or on the addition of gastric fluid to it in 
a test-tube: while others maintain that it still goes on. 
Probably all are right : for, although gastric fluid added 
to saliva appears to arrest the action of the latter on 
starch, yet portions of saliva mingled with food in^mas- ; 
tication “may, for some time after their entrance into the] 
stomacli, remain unneutralize^ by the gastric secretion, | 
and continue their influence upon the starchy principles in ! 
contact with them. 

S tarch J^he^ pnly principle ^of food upon 

w hie h saliva acts chemically : it has no apparent influence 
on any of the other ternary principles, such as sugar, gxim, 
(‘cllulose, or (according to Bernard) on fat, and seems to be 
e<jually destitute of power over^ albunainous and gelatinous 
substances, so that w^e have as yet* no information respect- 
ing any purpose it can serve in the ^ digestion of Carnivora, 
beyond that of softening or macerating the food ; though, 
since such animals masticate their food very little, usually 
‘‘ bolting*’ ' it, the saliva has probably but little use even in 
this respect, in the process of digestion. 

Passage of Food into the Stomach. 

Wlien properly masticated, the food is transmitted in 
successive portions to the stomach by the act of deglutition 
or swallowing. This act, for the purpose of description, 
may be divided into three parts. In the first, particles of 
food collected to a morsel glide between the surface of the 
tongue and the palatine arch, till they have passed the 
anterior arch of the fauces ; in the second, the morsel is 
carried through the pharynx ; and in thfe third, it reaches 
the stomach through the oesoifiiagus. 'These three acts 
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follow each other rapidly. The first is perforin ed volun- 
tarily by the muscles of the tongue and cheeks. The second 
also is effected with the aid of muscles whiph are in part 
endued with voluntary motion, such as the muscles of the 
soft palate and pharynx ; but it is, nevertheless, an invo- 
luntary act, and takes place without our being able to i>re- 
vent it, as soon’ as a morsel of food, drink, or saliva is 
carried backwards to a certain point of the tongue’s sur- 
face. \^'hen we appear to swallow voluntarily, we only 
convey, througli the first act of deglutition, a portion 
of food or saliva beyond the anterior arch of the palate ; 
then the substance acts as a stimulus, which, in accordance 
with the laws of reflex movements hereafter to be described, 
is carried by tlio sensitive nerves to the medulla oblongata, 
when it is reflected by the motor nerves, and an involuntary 
adapted action of the mxiscles of the j^alate and pharynx 
ensues. The third act of deglutition takes place in the 
CDsoi>hagus, the muscular fibres of which are entirely beyond 
the influence of the will. , 

y ' 

The second act of .deglutition is the most complicated, 
because the food must pass by the posterior orifice of the 
nose and the upper opening of the larynx without touching 
them. When it has been brought, by the first act, between 
the anterior arches of the palate, it ii^ moved onwards by 
the tongue being carried backwards, and by the muscles of 
the anterior arches contracting on it and then behind it. 
The root of the tongue being retracted, and the larynx being 
raised with the pharynx . and carried forwards under the 
tongue, the epiglottis is pressed over the upper opening of 
the larynx, and the morsel glides past it ; the closure of the 
glottis being additionally secured by the simultaneous 
contraction of its own muscles : so that, even when the epi- 
glottis is destro3^e<i, there is little danger of food or drink 
passing into the larynx so long as its muscles egn act freely. 
At the same time the raising of the soft palate, so that its 
posterior edge tbuehes the back part of the pharjmx, and 
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the approximation of the sides of the posterior palatine 
ar(;h, which move quickly inwards like side curtains, close 
the passage into the upper part of the pharynx and the pos- 
terior nares, and form an inclined plane, along the under 
surface of which the morsel descends ; then the pharjmx, 
raised up to receive it, in its turn contracts, and forces it 
onwards into the oesophagus. 

In the third act, in which the food passes through the 
a>sophagu8, every part of that tube as it receives the morsel 
and is dilated ^by it, is stimulated to contract : hence an 
undulatory contraction of the oesophagus, which is easily 
observable in horses while drinking, j)roceeds rai^idly along 
the tube. It is only when the morsels swallowed are large, 
or taken too quickly in succession, that the progressive con- 
traction of tlie oesophagus is slow, and attended with pain. 
Division of both pneumogastric nerves paralyzes the con- 
tractile power of tlie oesophagus, and food accordingly 
accumulates in the tube (Bernard). 

DIGESTION OF FOOD IN»THE STOMACH. 

Structure of the ^tomach. 

It appears to be an almost universal character of animals, 
that they have an internal cavity for the production of a 
chemical change in the aliment — a cavity for digestion; 
and when this cavity is conipound, the j^art in which the 
food undergoes its principal and most important changes is 
the stomach. 

In man and those Mammalia which are provided with a 
single stomach, its walls consist of three distinct layers or 
coats, viz., a n external peritoneal , an inte r nal mucpus . and 
an intermediate muscular coat, with blood-vessels, lym- 
phatics, and nerves distributed in and Iltitween tliem. . 

The muscular coat of the stomach consists of three sepa- 
rate layers or sets of fibres, wliich, according to their several 
directions, are named the longitudinal, circular, and oblique. 
The longitudinal set are the most superficial : they are con- 
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tiiiuous witli the longitudinal fibres of the oesophagus, and 
spread out in a diverging .manner over the great end and 
sides of the stomach. They extend as far as the pylorus, 
being especially distinct at the lesser or upper curvature of 
the stomach, along which they pass in several strong bands. 
The next set are the circular or transverse fibres, which more 
or less completely encircle all parts of the stomach ; they 
are most abundant at the middle and in the pyloric portion 
of the organ, and form the chief part of the thick project- 
ing ring of the pylorus. According to Pettigrew, these 
fibres are not simple circles, but form double or figure- 
of 8 loops, the fibres intersecting very obliquely. The next, 
and consequently deepest set of fibres, are the oblique, con- 
tinuous with the circular muscular fibres of the oesophagus, 
and, according, to Pettigrew, with the same double-looj)ed 
arrangement that prevails in the preceding layer : they are 
comparatively few in number, and are placed only at the 
cardiac orifice and portion of the stomach, over both sur- 
faces of which they are spread, some passing obliquely from 
left to right, others froiHh right to, left, around the cardiac 
orifice, to which, by their interlacing, they form a kind of 
sx>hincter, continuous with that around the lower end of the 
oesoidiagus. The fibres of which the several muscular laj^ers 
of the stomach, and of the intestinal canal generallj^ are 
comj)osed, belong to the class of organic muscle, being com- 
posed of smooth or unstriped, elongated, spindle-shaijed 
fibre-cells ; a fuller description of which will be given under 
the head of Muscular Tissue. 

The mucous wcmbrane_oi,J}x^ which rests uj)on 

a layer of loose cellular membrane, or submucous tissue, is 
smooth, level, soft, and velvety ; of a pale pink colour 
during life, and in the contracted state is* thrown into 
numerous, chiefly tongitudinal, folds or rugoo, which dis- 
ai>i3ear when the organ is distended. 

In its general s'fcructure the mucous membrane of the 
stomach resembles that of other parts (see Structure of 
Mucous Membrane). But there^ are certain peculiarities 
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shared with the inucous membrane of the small and large 
intestines, which, doubtless, *are connected witli the peculiar 
functions, especially those relating to absorption, which 
these parts of the alimentary canal perform. 

Entering largely into the construction of the mucous mem- 
brane, esi)ecially in the superficial part of tlie corium, is a 
quiuitity of a very delicate kind of connective tissue, called 
rrtijorni tissue (fig. 72), or sometimes lywj)hoid or adenoid 
tissue, because it so closely resembles that which forms tho 
stroma, or suj)porting framew^ork of lymi)hatic glamis (see 
Section on Lymphatic Glands) ; the resemblance being 
made much closer by the fact, that the interspacies of this 
retiform tissue are filled with corpuscles not to be distin- 
guished from lympji-corpuscles. 

At the deepest part of the mucous m^^mbrane, is a 
layer of unstriped muscular fibres, called the inuscidaris 
vnicoscB, which must not be confounded with the layers of 
muscle constituting the proper muscular coat, and from 
wdiieh it is separated by the submucous tissue, the mus- 
cnlaris nnicoste is found in the «esophagus, as well as in 
the stomach and intestines. 

When examined with a lens, the internal or free surface 
of the stomach presents a peculiar honeycomb appearance, 
produced by shallow polygonal depressions or cells (fig. 68), 
the diameter of which varies generally from 
■j^t^th of an inch ; but near the pylorus is as much as 
of an inch. They are separated by slightly elevated ridges, 
which sometimes, especially in certain morbid states of the 
stomach, bear minute, narrow, vascular processes, w'^hich 
look like villi, and have given rise to the erroneous suppo- 
sition that the stomach has absorbing villi, like those of 
the small intestines.’ In the bottom of the cells minute 
openings are visible (fig. 68), which are the orifices of per- 
pendicularly arranged tubular glands (fig. 69), imbedded side 
l)y side in sets or bundles, in the substance of the mucous 
membrane, and composing nearly the whole structure. 
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Fig. 68.* 


The glands which are found in the human stomach may 
i be divided into two classes, tlie^ tu bul ar and lenticular. 

Tubular glands. The tubular 
glands may be described as a col- 
lection of (jylinders with blind ex- 
tremities, about V^th of an inch in 
length, and -^ 4 -^ in diameter, packed 
closely together, with their long axis 
at right angles to the surface of tlie 
mucous membrane on which they 
open, their blind ends resting on the submucous tissue. 



Fig. 69.+ 


(See fig. 69.) They 
are all composed of 
basement mem- 
brane, and lined 1 )y 
epithelial cells, but 
they are not all 
of exactly similar 
ehai)e ; for while 
some are simple 
straight tubes, ojien 
at one end and 
closed at the otlier 
(fig. 69), otliers 
present at their 
deeper extremities 
Longitudinal avaricosG, pouclied, 

muKCiv fibres. *■ 

Peritoneum, or iu soitie cases, 
even a branclied appearance (fig. yo, h and c). The 



Gastric 

tubes. 


Dense 

areolar 

tissue, 

Sub-inucous 

tissue of 

loo.scr 

texture. 

Transverse 

muscular 

filU'CS. 


* Fig. 68. Small ijovlion of the surface of the mucous memhi ane of 
tlie stomach (from Ecker) —The specimen shows the shallow de- 
l>rt‘,ssions, in each of which the smaller dark si)ots indicate the orifices 
of a variable numher of the gastric tubular glands. 

t Fig, 69. Portion^of human stomach (magnified 30 diameters, cut 
vertically, both in direction parallel to its long axis, and across it 
(altered from Brinton). 
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epithelium lining them is not the same throughout. In 
the uj^per third or fourth of their length it is cylindrical. 



and continuous witli tliat which covers the free mucous 
surface of the rest of the stomach. In their lower part, on 
the other hand, it is of the variety called glandular or sphe- 
roidal, the cells being oval 01* somewhat angular, and 
about diameter. The cells, however, 

do not completely fill wj} the cavity of the gland which tliey 
line, but leave a slight, central, thread-like space, the im- 
mediate lining of which is a layer of small angular cells, 
continuous with the cylindrical epithelium in the upper 
portion of the tube. Tliis description will become plain on 
reference to fig. 7 1 , which represents on a larger scale a 
longitudinal section of one of the glands depicted in fig. 6^, 


* Fig. 70. The gastric glands of the human stomach (magniJied). 
a, deej) part of a pyloric gastric gland (from Kblliker) ; the cylindrical 
epithelium is traceable to the caecal extremities, b and c, Cardiac 
gastric glands (from Allen Thompson) ; b, vertical section of a small 
portion 'of the mucous membrane with the glands magnified 30 diameters ; 
c, deeper portion of one of the glands, magnified 65 diameters, showing 
a slight division of the tubes, and a saccuhitM appearance, ])roduced 
by the large glandular cells within them ; d, cefiular elements of the 
cardiac glands magnifred 250 diameters. 
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In the greater number of the glands which are branched 
at their deeper extremities, the^ spheroidal epithelium exists 
in the divisions, while the main duct 
and the upper part of the branches are 
lined by the cylindrical variety (iig. 
70, c). In the human stomach, ac^ 
cording to Dr. Brinton, the simple un- 
divided tubes are the rule, and the 
branched the exception. 

The varieties in tlie epithelial cells 
lining the different parts of tlie tubes, 
correspond probablj’’ with differences 
in the fluid secreted bj^^ their agency — 
the cylinder-epithejium, like that on 
the free surface of the stomach being 
probably engaged in separating tlie 
thin alkaline mucus which is always 
present in greater or less quantity, 
wliile the larger glandular cells probably secrete the proper 
gastric juice. » 

Near the pylorus there exist glands branched at tlicir 
deep extremities, which are lined tl^^oughout by cylinder- 
epithelium (fig. 70, a), and j^robably serve only for the 
secretion of mucus. 

All the tubular glands, while they open by one end into 
the cavity of the stomach, rest by their blind extremities 
on a bed or matrix of areolar tissue (fig. 69), whicli is 
prolonged ujiwards ^between them, so as to invest and 
support them. 

Lenticular glands , — Besides the cylindrical glands, there 


Fig. 71.' 



* Fipj. 71. Part of ojie of the gastric glands, highly magiii/ied, to 
show the arrangement of the epithelium in its interior ; columnar 
iiells lining the upper jjfirt of the tube ; small angular cells, into 
which these merge hglow^to form a central (fi‘ axial layer within ; r, the 
proper gastric or glandular cells (after Brinton). 
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are also small closed sacs beneath the surface of the 
mucous membrane, resembling exactly the solitary glands 
of the intestine, to be described hereafter. Their num- 
ber is very variable, and they are found chiefly along 
the lesser curvature of the stomach, and in the pyloric 
region, but tliey may be present in any part of the organ. 
According to Dr. lirinton they are rarely absent in children. 
Their function probably resembles that of the intestinal 
solitary glands, but nothing is certainly known regarding it. 

The blood-vessels of the stomach, which first brfeak up 
in the submucous tissue, send branches upward between 
the closely packed glandular tubes, anastomosing around 
them by means of a fine capillary network with oblong 
meshes. Continuous with this deeper plexus, or prolonged 
ui)wards from it, so to speak, is a more superficial network 
of larger capillaries, which branch densely around the 
orifices of the tubes, and form the framework on which are 
moulded the small elevated ridges of mucous membrane 
bounding the minute, polj^gonal pits before referred to. 
From this siiperficial network tlje veins chiefly take their 
origin. Thence passing down between the tubes, witli no 
very free connection with the deeper mter-iuhular ca2)illary 
plexus, they open finally into the venous network in the 
submucous tissue. 

The nerves of the stomach are derived from the j^neiimo- 
gastric and sympat hetic . 

Secretion and Properties of the Gastric P/uid, 

While the stomach contains no food, and is inactive, no 
gastric flu^d is secreted ; and mucus, w^hich is either 
neutral or slightly alkaline, covers its surface. But imme- 
diately on the introduction of food or other foreign sub- 
stance into the stomach, the mucous membrane, previously 
quite pale, becomes slightly turgid and reddened with the 
influx of a larger qua^xtity of blood; tthe gastric glands 
commence secreting actively, and an acid fluid is poiu’cd 
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Oiit in minute drops, which gradually run together and flow 
down the walls of the stomach, or soak into the substances 
introduced. The quantity of tliis fluid secreted daily has 
been variously estimated ; but the average for a healthy 
adult has been assumed to range from ten to t wenty nin^s 
in the twenty-four hours (Brintou). 

Tile first accurate analysis of the gastric fluid was 
made by Dr. Front : but it does not appear that it was 
collected in any large quantity, or pure and separate 
from *food, until the time when Dr. Beaumont w'as 
enabled, by a fortunate circumstance, to obtain it from 
the stomach of a man nam^d St. Martin, in whom there 
existed, as the .result of a gunshot wound, an opening 
leading directly into the stomach, near^he upper extremity 
of the great furvature, and three inches from the cardiac 
orifice. The external opening was situate two inches 
below . the left mamma, in a line drawn from that part 
to the siiine of the left ilium. The borders of the 
opening into the stomach, which was of considerable size, 
had united, in healing, vith the margins of the external 
wound, but the cavity of the stomach was at last sepa- 
rated from the exterior by a fold of mucous membrane, 
which projected from the upper and back part of the 
opening, and closed it like a valve, but could be pushed 
back with the finger. The introduction of any mechanical 
irritant, such as the bulb of a thermometer, into the 
stomach, excited at ‘ once the secretion of gastric fluid. 
Tliis could be drawn off with a caoutchouc tube, and could 
often be obtained to the extent of nearly an ounce. The 
introduction of alimentary substances caused a much more 
rapid and abundant secretion of . pure gastric fluid than 
the prepuce of other mechanfeal irritants did. No in- 
crease of temperature could be detected during the most 
active secretion ; the thenhometer introduced into the 
stomach always stood at lOO® Fahr., except during mus- 
cular exertion, when the temperature of the stomach, like 
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that of other parts of the body, rose one or two degrees 
higher. 

M. Blondlot, and subsequently M. Bernard, and since 
Ihen, several others, by maintaining fistulous openings into 
ihe stomachs of dogs, have confirmed most of the facts 
discovered by Dr. Beaumont. And the man St. Martin 
iias frequently submitted to renewed experiments on his 
stomach by various physiologists.. From all these obser- 
vations it appears, that pepper, salt, and other soljUhle 
stimulants, excite a more rapid discharge of gastric fluid 
than mechanical irritation does ; so do alkalies generally, 
hut acids have a contrary effect. When mechanical irri- 
tation is carried beyond certain limits so 'as to produce 
jiain, the secretion, v instead of being more abundant, 
diminishes or ceases entirely, and a ropy mucus is poured 
out instead. Very cold water, or small pieces of ice, at 
first render the mucous membrane pallid, but soon a kind 
of reaction ensues, the membrane becomes turgid with 
blood, and a larger quantity of gastric; juice is poured out. 
The application of too much ice is attended by diminution 
in the quantity of fluid secreted, d.nd by consequent re- 
tardation of the process of digestion. The quantity of the 
secretion seems to be influenced also by impi-essions made 
on the mouth; for Blondlot found that when sugar was 
introduced into the dog’s stomach, either alone, or mixed 
with human saliva, a very small secretion ensued : but 
when the dog had himself masticated and swallowed it, 
the secretion was abundant. 

Dr. Beaumont described the secretion of the human 
stomach as “ a cle^ _tran5pj^ent fluid, inodorous, a little 
saltish, and very perceptib ly ja cid. Its taste is similar to 
. that of thin mucilaginous water, slightly acidulated with 
jmuriatic acid. It is readily diffusible in water, wine, or 
ejiirits ; slightly effervesces with alkalies ; and is an effec- 
tual solvent of the materia ■ alimentaria, Ih possesses the 
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property of coagulating albumen in an eminent degree ; 
is powerfully antiseptic, checking the putrefaction of meat ; 
and efiectually restorative of healthy action, when aj)plied 
to old foetid sores and foul ulcerating surfaces.’’ 

The chemical composition of the gastric juice of the 
human subject has been particularly investigated by 
Scljuiidt, a favourable case for his doing so occurring in 
the person of a peasant named Catherine Kiitt, aged 35, 
who for three years had had a gastric fistula under the left 
mammary gland, between the cartilages of the ninth and 
tenth ribs. 

The fluid was obtained, by i)utting into the stomach 
some hard indigestible matter, as dry jieas, and a little 
water, by which means the stomach f^^as excited to secre- 
tion, at the < same time that the matter introduced did 
not coinplic?ate the analysis by being digested in the fluid 
secreted. The gastric juice was drawn off through an 
elastic tube inserted into the fistula. ' 

The fluid thus obtained was acid, limpid, and odourless, 
jwith a mawkish taste.* Its density varied from 1*0022 to 
1*0024. Under the microscope a few cells from the gastric 
glands and some fine granular matter were observable. 

The following table gives the mean of two analyses of 
the above-mentioned fluid ; and arranged by the side of it, 
for purjjoses of comparison, is an analysis of gastric juice 
from the sheep and dog. 
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Composition of Gastric Juice, 



Human 

Sheets’s 

Dog s 


Gastric Juice. 

Gastric J nice. 

Oastric Juice 

Wilt or .... 

994-40 

986*14 

971*17 

Sol 

id Constituents 

Ferment, Pepsin (with 

5-59 

13*^5 

28*82 


a trace of Ammonia) . 

3^9 

4-20 

17*50 


Hydrochloric Acid 

0*20 

1-55 

2*79 

Solids ^ 

^ Chloride of OaloiuTii 

o*o6 

O'll 

I *66 

,, Sodium 

1*46 

4 '36 
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1 

„ Potassiipn . 

l^hosphatc of Lime, 

0*55 

1-51 

1 *07 

1 

Magnesia, and Iron . 

0*12 

2*09 
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In all the above analyses the amount of*water given 
must be reckoned as rather *too much, inasmuch as a cer- 
tain quantity of saliva was mixed with the gastric fluid. 
The allowance, however, to be made on this account is 
only very small. 

Considerable dijfference of opiniofi has existed concern- 
ing the nature of the free acid contained in the gastrit; 
juice, chiefly whether it is hydrochloric or lactic. The 
weiglit of evidence, however, is in favour of free hydro- 
<ihloric acid, being that to which, in the human subject, the 
acidi^ of the ga stric fluid is mainly due ; although there 
is no doubt that others, as ’lactic, acetic, butyric, are not 
unfrequently to be found therein. 

The animal matter mentioned in the analysis of the gas- 
tric fluid is named pepsin^ from its power in the process 
of digestion. It is an azotised substance, and is best pro- 
cured by digesting portions of the mucous membrane of 
the slomach in cold water, after they have been macerated 
for some time in water at a temperature "between 80*^ and 
lOO'^ F. The warm water dissolves various substances as 
well as some of the pepSin, but the cold vjater takes up 
little else than pepsin, which, on evaporating the cold 
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solution, is obtained in a greyish-brown viscid fluid. The 
addition of alaohul throws* down the pepsin in greyish- 
white flocculi; and one part of the principle thus prepared, 
if dissolved in even 6o,000 parts of 'water, will digest meat 
and other alimentary substances. 

The digestive power of the gastric fluid is manifested in its 
softening, reducing into pulp, and i)artially or completely 
dissolving various articles of food placed in it at a tempe- 
ratiu'e of from 90*^ to ■ This, its peculiar projierty, 

requires the presence of both the the acid ; 

neither of them can digest alone, and when they are 
mixed, either the decomi^osition of the pepsin, or the 
neutralization’ of the acid, at once destroys the digestive 
property of the fluid. For the perfection of the j)rocess 
also, certain«conditions are required, which are all found 
in the stomach; namely (i), a temperature of about 
lOO’^ F.; (2), such movements as the food is subjected to 
by the muscular actions of the stomach, which bring in 
succession every part of it in contact with the mucous 
membrane, whence the' fresh gastric fluid is being secreted; 
(3), the constant removal of those portions of food which 
are already digested, so that what remains undigested may 
be brought more completely into contact with the solvent 
fluid ; and (4) a state of softness and minute^ division, such 
as that to which the food is reduced hy mastication previous 
to its introduction into the stomach. 

Tbe chief circumstances connected with the mode in 
which the gastric fluid acts upon food during natural diges- 
tion, have been determined by watching its operations 
when removed from the stomach and placed in conditions 
as nearly as possible like those under which it acts while 
within that viscus. The fact that solid food, immersed in 
gastric fluid out of the body, and kept at a temjierature of 
about 100°, is gradually converted into a thick fluid similar 
,,to chyme, wap shown by Spallanzani, Dr. Stevens, Tiede- 
mann and Gmelin and others. They used the gastric fluid 
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of dogs, obtained by causing the animals to swallow small 
pieces of sponge, which weye subsequently withdrawn, 
soaked with the fluid — and proved nearly as much as the 
latter experimeuts of the same kind of gastric fluid by 
lUondlot, Bernard and others. But those need not be 
particularly referred to, while we have the more satisfac- 
torj’^ and instructive observations which Dr. Beaumont 
made with the fluid obtained from the stomach of St. 
Martin. After the man had - fasted seventeen hours, 
Dr. Beaumont took one ounce of gastric fluid, put into it a 
solid piece of boiled recently salted beef weighing three 
drachms, and placed the vessoljwdxich contained them in a 
water -bath heated to lOO°. In forty mifiutes digestion 
liad distinctly commenced over the surface of the meat ; in 
lifty minutes, the fluid had become quite •opaque and 
cloudy, the external texture began to separate and become 
loose ; and in sixty minutes chyme began to form. At 
I p.m7' (two hours after the commencement of the expe- 
riment) the cellular texture seemed to be entirely 
destroyed, leaving the muscular fibres loose and uncon- 
nected, floating about in small fine slireds, very tender and 
soft.’’ In six hours, they were nearly all digested — a few 
fibres only remaining. After the lapse of ten hours, every 
part of the meat was comj)letely digested. The gastric 
juice, which was at first transjiareut, was now about tlie 
(‘.olour of whqy, and deposited a fine sediment of the colour 
of meat. A similar piece of beef was, at the time of the 
commencement of this experiment, suspended in the 
stomach by means of a thread : at the expiration of the 
first hour it was changed in about the same degree as the 
meat digested artificially ; but at the end of the second 
hour, it was completely digested and gone. 

In other experiments, Dr. Beaumont ^’^ithdrew through 
the opening of the stomach some Of the food which had 
been taken twenty mintutes previously, ' and which was 
comjfietely mixed with the gastric juice. He continued 
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Changes of the Food in the Stomach, 

Tlie general effect of digestion in the stomach is the 
couversion of the food into chyme y a substance of various 
composition according to the nature of the food, yet always 
l)resentiug a cliarac tori s tic thick, pifftaceous, grumous con- 
sisteiicp, with the undigested portions of the food mixed 
ill a more fluid substance, and a strong, disagreeable acid 
odour and taste. Its colour depends on the nature of the 
food,* or on the admixture of j^ellow or green bile which 
may, ajiparently, even in health, pass into the stomach. 

Reduced into such a substance, all the various materials 
of a meal maybe mingled together, and near the end of 
the digestive process hardly admit of recognition ; but the, 
experiments of artificial digestion, aiuf the examination of 
stomachs witli fistulm, have illustrated many of the changes 
tlirough wdiich the chief alimentary principles pass, and 
the times and modes in which they are severally disposed 
of. Those must now be traced. 

The readiness with whicdi the gastric fluid acts on the 
several articles of food is, in some measure, determined hv 
the state of division, and the tenderness and moisture of 
the substance presented to it. By minute division of tlu^ 
food, the extent of surface with which the digestive fluid 
can come in contact is increased, and its action proportlon- 
ably accelerated. Tender and moist substances offer less 
resistance to the action of the gastric juice than tough, 
hard, and dry ones do, because they may be thorouglily 
penetrated by it, and thus bo attacked not only at tlie 
surface, but at every part at once. The readiness with 
w hich a substance is acted upon by the gastric fluid does 
not, however, necessarily imply the degree of its nutritive 
property; for a substance may be nutritious, yet, on 
account of its toughness and other qualities, hard to 
digest; .and many, soft, easily digested substances contain 
comparatively a* small amount of nutriment. But for a 
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iSuDstance to be nutritive, it must be capable of beiu^ 
Jasaimilated to the blood ; %nd to find its way into the 
blood, it must, if insoluble, be digestible by the gastric 
fluid or some other secretion in the intestinal canal. There 
is, therefore, thus far, a necessary connection between the 
digestibility of a substance and its power of affording 
nutriment. 

Those portions of food which are liquid when taken into 
tlie stomach, or which are easily soluble in the fluids 
therein, are probably at once absorbed by the blood- 
vessels in the mucous membrane of the stomach. Magen- 
die’s experiments, and better still, those of Dr. Beaumont, 
have proved this quick absorption of water, wine, weak 
saline solutions, aij^d the like ; tliat they are absorbed 
witliout manifest cliange by tlie <ligestive fluid, and that, 
generally, the water of \su(*h liquid food as soups is 
absorbed at once, so that the substances suspended in it 
are concentrated into a thicker material, like the chyme 
from solid food, before the digestive fluid acts upon them. 

'Yho, action of the gastric fluid on Jihe several kinds of solid 
food has been studied in various ways. In the earliest 
experiments, perforated metallic and glass tubes, filled 
witli the alimentary substances, were introduced into the 
stomachs of animals, and after the lapse of a certain time 
witlidrawn, to observe the condition of the contained sub- 
stances ; but such experiments are fallacious, because 
gastric fluid has not ready access to the food, A bettor 
method was practised in a serie>s of experiments by Tiede- 
inanii and Gnielin, who fed dogs with different substances, 
and killed them in a certain number of hours afterwards. 
But the resxilts they obtained are of less interest than 
those of the experiments of Dr. Beaumont on his patient, 
St. Martin, and of Dr. Gosse, who had the power of 
vomiting at will. 

Dr. Beaumont’s obsewations show, that the process of 
digestion in the stomach, during health, * takes place so 
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rapidly, that a full meal, consisting of animal and vege- 
table substances, may nearly all be converted into chyme 
in about an hour, and the stomach left empty in two hours 
and a half. The details of two days’ experiments will be 
sufficient examples : — 

Exp. 42.— April 7th, 8 A.M. St. Martin breakfasted on 
three hard-boiled eggs, pancakes, and coffee. At half-past 
eight o’clock, Dr. Beaumont examined the stomach, and 
found a heterogeneous mixture of the several articles 

slightiy digested At a quarLer past ten, no part of 

the breakfast remained in the stomach. 

Exp. 43. — At eleven o’cfqck the same day, he ate two 
roasted eggs and three ripe ai^ples. In half an hour they 
were in an incii)ient state of digestion ^ and a quarter past 
twelve no vestige of them remained. 

Exp. 44. — At two o’clock r.M. the same day, he dined 
on roasted pig and vegetables. At three o’clock they were 
half chymified, and at half-i)ast four nothing remained but 
a very little gastric juice. 

Again, Exp. 46. — April 9th. At three o’clock r.M. he 
dined on boiled dried codfish, potatoes, parsnips, bread, 
and drawn butter. At half-past three o’clock examined, 
and took out a portion about half digested ; the potatoes 
the least so. The fish was broken down into small 
filaments ; the bread and parsnips were not to be dis- 
tinguished. At four o’clock, eiamiued another portion. 
Very few particles of fish remained entire. Some of the 
few potatoes were distinctly to be seen. At half-past four 
o’clock, he took out and examined another portion ; all 
completely chymified. At five o’clock stomach empty. 

; Many circumstances besides the nature of the food are 
apt to influence the j)rocess of chymification. Among them 
are, the quantity «Df food taken; the stomach should be 
fairly filled, not distended : the time that has elapsed since 
\ the last meal, which should be ^t least enough for the 
; stomach to be quite clear of food : the amount of exercise 
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previous and subsequent to the meal, gentle exercise being 
favourable, over-exertion injurious to digestion ; the state 
of mind — tranquillity of temper being apparently essential 
to a quick and due digestion : tlie bodily health : the state 
of the weather. But under ordinary circumstances, from 
three to four hours may be taken as the average time 
occupied by the digestion of a meal in the stoniacli. 

Br. Beaumont constructed a table ' showing the times 
required for the digestion of all usual articles of food in 
St. Martin’s stomach, and in his gastric fluid taken from 
the stomach. Among the substances most quickly digested 
were rice and tripe, both of, which were chymified in an 
liour ; eggs, salmon, trout, apples, and venison, were 
digested in an h(;nir and a half; tapioca, barley, milk, 
liver, fish, in two hours ; turkey, lamb, potatoes, pig, in 
two hours and a half; beef and mutton required from 
three hours to three and a half, and both were in ore 
digestible than veal ; fowls were like mutton in their degree 
of digestibility. Animal substances were, in general, con- 
verted into chyme more rapidly than vegetables. 

Dr. Beaumont’s experiments were all made on ordinary 
articles of food. A minuter examination of the changes 
produced by gastric digestion on various tissues has been 
made by Dr. Rawitz, who examined microscopically the 
product of the artificial digestion of different kinds of 
food, and the contents of the faeces after eating the same 
kinds of food. The general results of his examinations, 
as regards afiimal food, show that muscular tissue breaks 
up into its constituent fasciculi, and that these again are 
divided transversely ; gradually the transverse striae become 
indistinct, and then disappear ; and finally, the sarcolemma 
seems to be dissolved, and no trace of the tissue can be 
found in the chyme, except a few fmgments of fibres. 
These changes ensue most rapidly in the flesh of fish and 
hares, less rapidly in that of poultry lind other animals. 
The cells of cartilage and fibro-cartilage, except those of fisli, 
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pass unchanged through the stomach and intestines, and 
may be found in the fteces. The interstitial tissues of tliese 
structures are converted into pulpy textureless substances 
in the artificial digestive fluid, and are not discoverable in 
tlie fmces. are unchanged in the digestive 

fluid. FatrQells are sometimes found quite unaltered in the 
fmces : and crystals of cholesterin may usually be obtained 
froru^ faeces, especially after the use of pork fat. 

As regards vegetable substances, Dr. Ilawitz states, that 
he frequently found large quantities of cell-membranes un- 
changed in the faeces ; also starch-cells, commonly deprived 
of only i)art of their content^. The green colouring prin- 
'ciple, clijOTophyll, was usually unchanged. The walls of 
the sap-vessels and spiral vessels vrere iquite unaltered by 
tlie digestive ^ fluid, and were usually found in large 
Cjuantities in the fmces ; their contents, probably, were 
removed. 

From those experiments, we may understand the structural 
changes which the chief alimentary substances undergo in 
their conversion into chyme ; and the proportions of each 
which are not reducible to clivme, nor capable of any 
further act of digestion. The cheniical cl^anges undergone 
in and by tlie proximate princijiles^nre less easily traced. 

Of the albuminous princijiles, some, a s the casein of milk , 
are coagulated b y the aci d of the g astric { and thus, 
before they are digested, come into the condition of the 
other solid principles of the food. These, including solid 
albumen and fibrin, in the same proportion that they are 
broken up and anatomically disorganized by the gastric 
fluid, appear to be reduced or loivered in their chemical 
composition. This chemical change is probably produced, 
as suggested by Dr. Front, by the principles entering into 
combination with water. It i$ sufficient to conceal nearly 
all their characteristic properties ; the albumen i s re ndered 
scarcely coagulable* by heat ; the fe ela tin, even when its 
solution is evaporated, does not congeal in. cooling j the 
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fibrin and casein cannot be found by their characteristic 
tests, it would seem, indeed, that all these various sub- 
stances are converted into one and the same princij)le, a 
low form of albumen, not precipitable by nitric acid or heat, 
and now generally termed alhuminose or •pe/ptone^ from which, 
after being absorbed, they are again raised, in the elabora- 
tion of the blood, to which they are ultimately assimilated. 

The change of molecular constitution suffered by the 
albuminous parts of the food, in consequence of the action 
of the gastric juice, has an important relation to their 
absorption by the blood-vessels of the stomach. From the 
condition of ‘colloids,’ or substances, so named by Profes- 
sor Graham, which are absorbed with extreme difficulty, 
they appear, from «iexperiments of Funke, to assume to a 
groat degree the character of ‘crystalloid^,’ which can 
pass through animal membranes with ease.* 

AVhatever be the mode in which the gastric secretion 
affects these principles, it, or something like it, appears 
essential, in order that they may bo assimilated to the 
blood and tissues. For, when Bernard and Barreswil in- 
jected albumen dissolved iit water into the jugular veins 
of dogs, they always, in about tliree hours after, found it 
in the urine. But if, previous to injection, it was mixed 
with gastric fluid, no trace of it could be* detected in the 
urine. The infl uence of the liver see mSi to be. almost as 
efficacious as that of the gastric fluid, in rendering albu- 
men assimilable ; for Bernard found that, if diluted egg- 
iilEiimeh^ unmixed with gastric fluid, is injected into the 
portal vein^ it no longer makes its appearance in the urine, 
and is, therefore, no doubt, assimilated by the blood. 

Probably^ most of the alhuminose, with other soluble 
and fluid materials, is abi^Qrbed directly from the stomach 
by the minute blood-vessels with which* the mucous mem- 
brane is fio abundantly supplied. 

* These terms will bo further explained and illustrated in the Chapter 
on Absoridion. 
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The saccharine including the amylaceous principles are at 
first, probably, only mechanically separated from the vege- 
table substances within which they are contained, by the 
action of the gastric fluid. The soluble portions, viz., 
dextrin and sug^, are probably at once absorbed. The 
insoluble ones, viz., starch and lignin, (or some parts of 
them) are rendered soluble and capable of absorption, by 
being converted into dextrin or grape-sugar. It is pro- 
bable . that this change is carried on to soifie extent in 
the stomach ; but this conversion of starch into sugar is 
effected, not by, the gastric fluid, but by the saliv a intro - 
duced with the food, or i|ubsequently swallowed. The 
transformation ‘of starch is continued in "^the intestinal 
canal, as will be shown, by the secretifyu of the pancreas, 
and perhai)S by that of the intestinal glands and mucous 
membrane. The power of digesting uncooked starch is, 
however, very limited in man and Carnivora, for when 
starch has been taken raw, as in com and rice, large 
quantities of the ^granules are passed unaltered with the 
excrements. Cooking, •by expanding or bursting the 
envelopes of the granules, renders their interior more 
amenaljle to the action of the digestive organs ; and the 
abundant nutriment furnished by bread, and the large 
proportion that is absorbed of the weight consumed, afford 
proof of the completeness of their power to make its starch 
soluble and prepare it for absorption. 

Of the oleaginous principles ) — as to their changes in the 
stomach, ^no more can be said than that they appear to be 
reduced to minute particles, and pass into the intestines 
mingled with the other constituents of the chyme. In the 
case of the solid fats, this effect is probably produced by 
the solvent action of the gastric juice on the areolar tissue, 
albuminous cell-wfills, which enter into their com- 

position, and by the solution of which the true fat is able 
to mingle more^ uniformly with the other constituents of 
the chyme. Being further changed in the intestinal canal, 
fat is rendered capable of absorption by the lacteals. 
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Movements of the Stomach. 

It lias been already said, that the gastric fluid is assisted 
in accomplishing its share in digestion by the movements 
of the stomach. In granivorous birds, for example, the 
contraction of the strong musculw gizza rd affords a neces- 
sary aid to digestion, by grinding and triturating the 
hard seeds which constitute part of the food. But in the 
stomachs of man and Mammalia the motions of the mus- 
cular coat are too feeble to exercise any such mechanical 
force on the food ; neither arei they needed, for mastication 
has already done the mechanical work of a gizzard ; and 
the experiments of Reaumur ^nd Spallanzani have demon- 
strated that substances enclosed in perforated tubes, and 
consequently protected from mechanical influence, are yet 
digested. 

The normal actions of the muscular fibres of the human 
stomach appear to have a three-fold purpose ; first, to 
adapt the stomach to the quantity of food in it, so that its 
walls maj/be in contact with the food on all sides, and, at 
the same time, may exercise a oertain amount of com- 
ju’ession upon it; se con dly, to keep the orifices of the- 
stomach closed until the food is digested ; and, t hird ly, to 
l^erform certain peristaltic moven^nt^ whereby the food, 
as it becomes chymified, is gradually propelled towards, 
and ultimately through, the pylorus. In accomplishing 
tliis latter end, the movements without doubt materially 
contribute towards effecting a thorough intermingling of 
the food and the gastric fluid. 

When digestion is not going on, the stomach is uniformly 
contracted, its orifices not more firmly than the rest of its 
w'alls ; but, if examinedi shortly after the introduction of 
food, it is.ft>iind closely encircling its contents, and its ori- 
fices are firmly closed like sphincters. "Rhe cardigo,Affifice, 
every time food is swallowed, opens to admit its passage 
to the stomach, and imnitediately again clfises. The pylo ric 
orifice, during the ^st part of gastric digestion, is usually 
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so completely closed, that even when the stomach is sepa- 
i-ated from the intestines, noiBO of its contents escape. But 
towards the termination of the digestive process, the 
pylorus seems to ofier less resistance to the passage of 
substances from the stomach; first it yields to allow the 
successively digested j^ortlons to go through it; and then 
it allows the transit of even undigested substances. 

From the observations of Dr. Beaumont on the man St. 
Martin, it appears tliat food, so soon as it enters the 
stomach, is sulgec^ted to a. hind of peristaltic action of the 
muscular coat, whereby the digested portions are gradually 
ai)proxiiuated towards the p^dorus. The movements were 
ol)served to increase in rapidity as the process of chymifica- 
tion advanced, and wore continued untfl it was completed. 

The contraction of the fibres situated towards tlie pyloric 
end of the stomach seems to be more energetic and more 
ilocidedly peristaltic than those of the cardiac portion. 
Thus, Dr. Beaumont found that when the bulb of tlie 
thermometer was placed about three inches from the 
2>ylorus, it was tightly •embraced from time to time and 
drawn towards tlie j:)3'loric orifice for a distance of three or 
four inches. The object of tliis movomont appears to l>e, 
as just said, to cfxrry the food towards the pjdoriis as fast 
as it is formed into cliynie, and to j^rojiel the chyme into 
the duodenum ; the undigested portions of food being 
kept back until they are also reduced into chyme, or until 
all that is digestible has passed out. The action of these 
fibres is often seen in the contracted state of the pyloric 
])ortion of the stomach after deatli, wdion it alone is con- 
tracted and firm, wdiile the cardiac portion forms a dilated 
sac. Sometimes, by a predominant action of strong circular 
fibres i>laced between the cardia and pylorus, the two por- 
tions, or ends as thfly are called, of the stomach, are sej^arated 
from each other by a kind of hour-glass contraction. 

The interesting researches of j 6 r. Brinton have clearly 
established that, by means of this peristaltic action of the 
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muscular coats of the stomach, not merely is chymifiecl 
food gradually propelled through the pylorus, but a kind 
of double current is continually kept up among the con- 
tents of the stomach, the circumferential parts of the mass 
being gradually moved onward towards the pylorus by 
the peristaltic contraction of the muscular'fibres, while the 
central portions are propelled in the opposite direction, 
namely, towards the cardiac orifice ; in this way is kept up 
a constant circulation of the contents of the viscus, highly 
conducive to their free mixture with the gastric fluid and 
to their ready digestion. 

These actions of the stomach are peculiar to it and inde- 
pendent. But it is, also, adapted to act in concert with 
the abdominal muscles, in certain cirumstances which can 
hardly be called abnormal, as in vomiting and eructation. 
It has indeed been frequently stated that the stomach 
itself is quite passive during vomiting, and that the ex- 
pulsion of its contents is effected solely by the pressure 
exerted upon it when the capacity of the abdomen is 
diminished by the contraction of thq diaphragm, and sub- 
sequently of the abdominal muscles. The experiments 
and observations, however, which are supposed to confirm 
this statement, only show that the contraction of the abdo- 
minal muscles alone is sufficient to expel matters from an 
unresisting bag through the oesophagus ; and that, under 
very abnormal circumstances, the stomach, by itself, cannot 
or rather does not expel its contents. They by no means 
show that in ordinary vomiting the stomach is passive ; 
and, on the other hand, there are good reasons for believing 
the contrary. 

It is true that facts are wanting to demonstrate with 
certainty this action of the stomach in vomiting ; but some 
of the cases of fistulous opening into the organ appear 
to support the belief that it does take place ; * and the 

— i — » — ■ 

* A collection of cases of fistulous communication vith the stomach, 
through the abdominal pariotes, has been given by Dr* Murchison in 
vol. 3 kli, of Ithe Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. 17 
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analogy of the case of the stomach with that of the other 
hollow viscera, as the rectupa and bladder, may be also 
cited in confirmation. 

Besides the influence which it may thus have by its con- 
traction, the stomach also essentially contributes to the act 
of vomiting, by the contraction of its pyloric orifice at the 
same time 'that the oblique fibres around the cardiac orifice 
are relaxed. For, until the relaxation of these fibres, no 
vomiting can ensue; when contracted, they can as well 
resist all the force of the contracting abdominal and other 
muscles, as the muscles by which the glottis is closed can 
resist the same force in the act ' of straining. Doubtless 
we may refer .many of the acts of retching and ineffectual 
attempts to vomit, to the want of goncord between the 
relaxation of these muscles and the contraction of the 
others. 

The muscles with which the stomach co-bperates in con- 
traction during vomiting, are chiefly and primarily those 
of the abdomen ; the diaphragm also acts, but not as the 
muscles of the abdominal walls do. They contract and 
compress the stomach more and more towards the back 
and upper parts of the diaphragm ; and the diaphragm 
(which is usually drawn down in the deep inspiration that 
l)recedes each act of vomiting) holds itself fixed in contrac- 
tion, and presents an unyielding surface against which the 
stomach niay be pressed. It is enabled to act thus, and pro- 
bably only thus, because the inspiration wlifch precedes the 
act of vomiting is terminated by the closure of the glottis ; 
after which the diaphragm can neither descend further, 
except by expanding the air in the lungs, nor, except by 
compressing the air, ascend again until, the act of vomiting 
having ceased, the glottis is opened again (see* diagram, 
1>. 231 ; see al80«p. 233). 

Some persons possess the power of vomiting at will, 
without applying any undue irritation to the stoma^jh/ but 
simply by a Voluntary effort. It seems also, that this 
power may be acquired by those who do" not naturally 
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possess it, and by continual practice may become a babit. 
There are cases also of rare occurrence in w^hich persons 
habitually swallow their food hastily, and nearly unmasti- 
cated, and then at their leisure regurgitate it, piece by 
piece, into their mouth, remasticate, and again swallow it, 
exactly as is done by the ruminant order of Mammalia. 

Influence of the Nervous System on Gastric Digestion. 

This influence is manifold; and is evidenced, isf, in the 
sensations which induce to the taking of food ; 2nd, in the 
secretion of the gastric fluid; 3 rd, in the movements of the 
food in and from the stomach. 

The sensation of hunger is manife^ed in consequence of 
deficiency of food in* the system. The mind . refers the 
sensation to the stomach ; yet since the sensatioia is relieved 
by the introduction.of food either into the stomach itself, 
or into the blood through * other channels than the stomach, 
it would appear not to depend on the state of the stomach 
alone. This view is confirmed by the fact, that the divi- 
sion of both pneumogastric nerves, which are the principal 
channels which the mind is cognisant of the condition 
of the stomach, does not appear to allay the sensations of 
hiinger. 

But that the stomach hiw some share in this sensation 
is proved by the relief afforded, though only temporarily, 
by the introduction qf even non-alimentary substances into 
this organ. It may, therefore, be said that the sensation 
of hunger is derived from the system generally, but chiefly 
from the condition of the stomach, the nerves of which, 
we may suppose, are more affected by the state of the in- 
sufficiently replenished blood than those of other organs 
are. , ' 

The sensation of thirst, indicating thb want of fluid, is 
referred to the fauces, although, as in hunger, this is 
merely the local declaration of a general condition existing 
in the system. For thirst is relieved fot only a xery short 
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time by moistening the dry fauces ; but may be relieved 
completely by tbe introduction of liquids into the blood, 
either through the stomach, or by injections into the 
blood-vessels, or by absorption from the surface of the 
skin or the intestines. The sensation of thirst is per- 
ceived most naturally whenever there is a disproportion- 
ately small quantity of water in the blood : as well, 
therefore, when water has been abstracted from tlie blood, 
as when saline or any solid matters have been abundantly 
added to it. We <jan express the fact (even if it be not 
an explanation of it), by saying that the nerves of the 
mouth and fauces, through which the sense of thirst is 
chiefly derived, are more sensitive to this condition of the 
blood than other nerves are. And* the cases of hunger 
and thirst are not the only ones in which the mind derives, 
from certain organs, a peculiar predominant sensation of 
some condition affecting the whole body. Thus, the sensa- 
tion of the “ necessity of breathing,” is referred especially 
to the lungs; but, as Volkmann’s experiments sliow, it 
depends on the condition of the blood, which circulates 
everywhere, and is felt even after the lungs of animals 
are removed; for they continue, even then, to gasp and 
manifest the sensation of want of breath. And, as with 
respiration when the lungs are removed, the mind may 
still feel the body’s want of breath ; so in hunger and 
thirst, even when the stomach has been filled with innu- 
tritious substances, or the .pneumogastric nerves have 
been divided, and the mouth and fauces are kept moist, 
the mind is still aware, by the more obscure sensations in 
other parts, of the whole body’s need of food and 
water. 

The influence of the nervous system on the secretion^/ gastric 
fluid, is shown {>lainly enough in the influence of the mind 
\ipon digestion in the stomach ; and is, in this regard, well 
illustrated b^y ‘several of Dr. •Beaumont’s observations. 
M. Bernard also, watching the act of gastric digestion in 
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dogs ^\']iicli had fistulous openings into their stomachs, 
saw tliat on the instant of dividing their i^neumogastric 
nerves, the process of digestion was stopped, and the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, previously turgid with 
blood, became pale, and ceased to secrete. These, how- 
ever, and the like experiments showing the instant effect 
of division of the pneumogastric nerves, may prove no 
more than the effect of a severe shock, and the fact that 
influences affecting digestion may bo conveyed to the 
stomach through those nerves. From other experiments 
it may be gathered, that although, as in M. Bernardos, 
the division of both pneumog^astric nerves always tem- 
porarily suspends the secretion of gastric -fluid, and so 
arrests the process o&digestion, and is occasionally followed 
by death from inanition ; yet the digestive powers of the 
stomach may be completely restored after the operation, 
and the formation of chyme and the nutrition of the animal 
may be carried on almost as perfectly as in health. 

In thirty experiments on Mammalia, which M. Wern- 
scheidt performed under Muller’s direction, not the least 
dilference could be perceived in the action of narcotic 
poisons introduced into the stomach, whether the pneu- 
mogastrio had been divided on both sides or not, provided 
tlie animals were of the same species and size. It appears, 
however, that such poisons as are capable of being 
rendered inert by the action of the gastric fluid, may, if 
taken into the stomach shortly after division of both 
pneumogastric nerves, produce their poisonous effects ; 
in consequence, apparently, of the temporary suspension 
of the secretion of gastric fluid. Thus, in one of his 
experiments, M. Bernard gave to each of two dogs, in one 
of which he had divided the pneumogastric nerves, a 
dose of emulsine, and half an hour afterwards a dose of 
amygdaline, substances which are innocent alone, but 
when mixed produce hydrocyanic acid. * The dog whose 
nerves were cut, died in a quarter of an flour, the sub- 
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stances being absorbed nnaltered and mixing in the blood ; 
in the other, the emulsine was decomposed by the gastric 
fluid before the amygdaline was administered ; therefore, 
hydrocyanic acid was not formed in the blood, and the dog 
survived. 

The influence of the pneumogastric nerves over the 
secretion of gastric? fluid has been of late even more de- 
cidedly shown by M. Bernard, who found that galvanic 
stimulus of these nerves excited an active secretion of the 
fluid, while a like stimulus applied to the sympathetic 
netves issuing from the semilunar ganglia, caused a dimi- 
nution and even complete qrrest of the secretion. 

The influence of the nervous system on the movements of the 
stomach has been often seen in the* retardation or arrest 
of these mQyements after division of the pneumogastric 
nerves. The results of irritating the same nerves were 
ambiguous ; but the experiments of Longet and Bischofl" 
have shown that the different results depended on whether 
the stomach were digesting or not at the time of the experi- 
ment. In the act of digestion, the nervous system of the 
stomach appears to participate in the excitement which 
prevails through the rest of its organization, and a stimulus 
applied to the pneumogastric nerves is felt intensely, and 
active movements of the muscidar fibres of the stomach 
follow •, but in the inaction of fasting, the same stimulus 
produces no effect. So, while the stomach is digesting, 
the pylorus is too irritable to allow anything but chyme to 
pass ; but when digestion is ended, the undigested parts of 
the food, and even large bodies, coins, and the like, may 
pass through it. • 

Digestion of the Stomach after Death. 

If an animal die during the process of gastric digestion, 
and when, therefore, a quantity 3f gastric juice is present 
in the interior of the stomach, the walls of this organ itself 
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are frequently themselves acted on by their own secretion, 
and to such an extent, that a perforation of considerable 
size may be produced, and the contents of the stomacli 
may in part escape into tlie cavity of the abdomen. 
This phenomenon is not unfrequently observed in post- 
viortevi examinations of the human body; but, as Dr. 
l*avy observes, the effect may be rendered, by experi- 
ment, more strikingly manifest. “If, for instance,” 
he remarks, “ an animal, as a rabbit, be killed at a 
period of digestion, and afterwards exposed to artificial 
warmth to prevent its temperature from falling, not 
only the stomanh, but man^ of the surrounding parts 
will be found to have been dissolved. With a rabbit 
killed in the evening, and placed in a warm situation (100° 
to 110° Fahr.) during the night, I have, seen in the 
morning, the stomach, diaphragm, part of the liver and 
lungs, and the intercostal muscles of the side upon which 
the animal was laid aU digested awaj^ with the muscles 
and skin of the neck and upper extremity on the same 
side also in a semi-digested state.” * 

From these facts, it becomes an interesting question why, 
during life, the stomach is free from liability to injury 
from a secretion, which, after death, is capable of such 
destructive effects ? J ohn Hunter, who particularly drew 
attention to the phenomena of post-mortem digestion, ex- 
plained the immunity from injury of the living stomach, 
by referring it to the protective influence of the “ vital 
principle.” But this dictum has been called in question by 
subsequent observers. It is, indeed, rather a statement 
of a fact, than an explanation of its cause. It must be 
confessed, however, that no entirely satisfactory theory has 
been yet stated as a substitute. 

It is only necessary to refer to the idea of Bernai;d, that 
the living stomach finds protection fi:om its secretion in the 
presence of epitheiium tmd mucus, whibh are constantly, 
renewed in the same degree that they are constantly die- 
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solved, in order to remark that this theory has been 
disproved by experiments of Pavy’s, in which the mucous 
membrane of the stomachs of dogs was dissected off for a 
small space, and,- on killing the animals some days after- 
wards, no sign of digestion of the stomach was visible. 
“ Upon one occasion, after removing the mucous mem- 
brane and exposing the muscular fibres over a space of 
about an inch and a half in diameter, the animal was 
allowed to live for ten days. It ate food every day, and 
seemed scarcely affected by the operation. Life was des- 
troyed whilst digestion was being carrifed on, and the lesion 
in the stomach was found ve^ nearly repaired : new matter 
had been deposited in the place of what had been removed, 
and the denuded spot had contracted to much less than its 
original dimensions.”^ 

Dr. Pavy believes that the natural alkalinity of the 
blood, which circulates so freely during life in the walls of 
the stomach, is sufficient to neutralize the acidity of the 
gastric juice, were it, so to speak, to make an attempt at 
digesting parts with which it has no business ; and as may 
be gathered from what has been previously said (p. 283), 
the neutralization of the acidity of the gastric secretion is 
quite sufficient to destroy its digestive powers. He also 
very ingeniously argues that this very alkalinity must, from 
the conditions of the circulation naturally existing in the 
walls of the stomach, be increased in proportion to the 
need of its protective influence. In the arrangement of 
the vascular supply,” he remarks, “ a doubly effective 
barrier is, as it were, provided. The vessels pass from 
below upwards towards the surface : . capillaries having 
this directitm ramify between the tubules by which the 
acid of the gastric juice is secreted ; and being separated 
l)y secretion below/ must leave the blood that is proceeding 
upwards correspondingly increased in alkalinity ; .and thus, 
at the period when the largest amount of acid is flowing 
into the stomach and the greatest protection is required > 
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then is the provision afforded in its highest state of 
efficiency.^’ 

Dr. Pavy’s theory is the best and most ingenious hitherto 
framed in connection with this subject; but the experi- 
ments adduced in its favour are open to many objections, 
and afford only a negative support to the conclusions they 
are intended to prove. The matter, therefore, can scarcely 
be considered finally settled. 

BIGESTXOX IN THE INTESTINES. 

The intestinal canal is divided into two chief portions, 
named, from their differences in diameter, the small and 
large intestine. These are continuous with each other, and 
communicate by means of an opening guarded by a valve, 
tlie ileo-cmcal valve, which allows the passage of the pro- 
ducts of digestion from the small into the large bowel, but 
not, under ordinary circumstances, in the opposite direction. 

The structure and functions of each organ or tissue con- 
cerned in intestinal digestion will be first described in 
detail, and afterwards a summary will be given of the 
cliauges which the food undergoes in its passage through 
the intestines, I st, from the pylorus to the ileo-cmcal valve ; 
and, 2 nd, from the ileo-C£ocaI valve to the anus. 

Structure and Secretions of the Small Intestine. 

The small intestine, the average length of which in an 
adult is about twenty feet, has been divided, for conve- 
nience of description, into three portions, viz., the duo- 
denum ^ which extends for eight or ten inches beyond the 
pylorus ; the jejunum^ which occupies two-fifths, and the 
ileuMf which occupies three-fifths of the rest of the canal. 

The small intestine, like the stomach, is constructed of 
three principal coats, viz., the serous, muscular, and 
mucous. The serous coat, formed by thte visceral layer of 
the peritoneum, need not be here specially described. The 
fibres of the muscular coat of the small intestine are ar- 
ranged in two layers; those of the outer layer being 
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disposed longitudinally ; those of the inner layer trans- 
versely, or in portions of circles encompassing the canal. 
They are composed of the unstriped kind of muscular fibre. 

Between the mucous and muscular coats, there is a layer 
of submucous tissue, in which numerous blood-vessels and a 
rich plexus of nerves and ganglia are imbedded (Meissner). 

The mucous membrane is the most important coat in 

relation to the function of 
digestion. The following 
structures which enter into 
the composition of the mu- 
cous membrane may be 
now successively described; 
— the ^alvulcB conniventes ; 
the villi; and the glands. 
The general structure of the 
mucous membrane of the 
intestines resembles that 
of the stomach (p. 266), 
and, like it, is lined on its 
inner surface by columnar epithelium. Lymphoid or Retiform 
tissue (fig. 72) enters largely into its construction ; and on 
its deep surface is a layer of the muscularis mu€08(B{p, 2 ^ 6 ), 

Valvvlm Conniventes, 

The valvulsB conniventes commence in the duodenum, 
about one or two inches beyond the pylorus, and becoming 
larger and more numerous immediately beyond the en- 
trance of the bile-duct, continue thickly arranged and well 
developed throughout the jejunum ; then, gradually 
diminishing in siae and number, they cease near the 

* Fig. 72. The figurfe represents a cross section of a small fragment of 
the mucous membrane, including one entire crypt of LioberkUhn and 
]>arts of several others : a, cavity of the tnJbular glands or crypts ; one 
of the lining cpitkelial cells ; c, the lymphoid or retiform spaces, of 
which some are empty, and others ocfcupied by lymph cells, as at d. 


Fig. 72.* 
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middle • of the ileum. In structure they are formed by a 
doubling inwards of the mueous membrane, the crescentic, 
nearly circular, folds thus formed being arranged trans- 
versely with regard to the axis of the intestine, and each 
individual fold seldom extending around more than ^ or ^ 
of the bowel’s circumference. Unlike the rugso in the 
stomach, they do not disappear on distension. Only an 
imperfect notion of their natural position and function can 
be obtained by looking at them after the intestine has been 
laid open in the usual manner. To understand them 
aright, a piece of gut should be distended either with air 
or alcohol, and not opened tyitil the tissues have become 
hardened. On then making a section, it may be seen that 
instead of disappejadng, as the rugae in the stomach would 
under similar circumstances, they stand out gt right angles 


to the general surface of the mucous 
membrane (fig. 73). Their functions 
are probably these — Besides ( i ) offer- 
ing a largely increased surface for 
secretion and absorption, they proba- 
bly (2) prevent the too rapid passage 
of the very liquid products of gastric 
digestion, immediately after their es- 
cape from the stomach, and (3); by 
their projection, and consequent inter- 
ference with an uniform and untrou- 
bled current of the intestinal contents, 
probably assist in the , more perfect 
rningling of the latter with the secre- 
tions poured out to act on them. 


Piff- 73* 



Glands of the Small Intestine . — The glands are of three 


principal kinds, named after their describers, the glands of 
Lieberkulm, of P^yer, and of Brunn. *The glands or fol- 


* Fig. 73. Piece of small intestine (previously distended and hardenerl 

Ly alcohol) laid open to show the normal position irf the valvnlse con- 
niventes. 
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Ucles of Lieherkiihn are simple tubular depressions of 
the intestinal mucous membrane, thickly distributed over 
74 * whole surface both of the large and small 
intestines. In the small intestine they are visible 
only with the aid of a lens ; and their orifices 
appear as minute dots scattered between the villi. 
They are larger in the large intestine, and 
increase in size the nearer they approach the anal 
end of the intestinal tube ; and in the rectum their 
orifices may be visible to the naked ^ eye. In 
length they vary from to -pt- of a line. Each 
tubule (fig. 74) is constructed of the same essential 
parts as the intestinal mupous. . membrane, viz., 
'a fine structureless membraif^ base- 

ment ^paembrane, a layer of cylindrical epithelium 
lining it and capillaiy blood-vessels covering its exterior. 
Their contents appear to vary, even in health ; the varieties 
being dependent, probably, on the period of time in rela- 
tion to digestion at which they are examined. At the 
bottom of the follicle, tthe contents usually consist of a 
granular material, in which a few cytoblasts or nuclei 
are imbedded ; these cytoblasts, as they ascend towards 
the (Surface, are supposed to be gradually developed into 
nucleated cells, some of which are discharged into the 
intestinal cavity. The purpose served by the material 
secreted by these glands is still doubtful. Their large 
number and the extent of surface occupied by them, seem, 
however, to indicate that they are concerned in other and 
liigher offices than the mere production of fluid to moisten 
the surface of the mucous membrane, although, doubtless, 
this is one of their functions. 

The glands of Peyer occur exclusively in the small intes- 
tine. They are found in greatest ‘abundance in the lower 
.part of the ileum near to the ileo-cmcal valve. They are 

Fig. 74. A gland of Lieberkiihn. 
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met with, in two conditions, viz., either scattered singly, 
in which case they are termed glandules soUtarim, or aggi’e- 
gated in groups varying from one to three inches in length 
and about half-an-inch in width, chiefly of an oval form^ 
their long axis parallel with that of the intestine. In tliis 
state, they are named glandules agmhxates, the groups being 
commonly called Payer’s patc/t«s (fig. 75)* latter are 

placed almost edways opposite the attachment of the 
mesentery. In structure, and probably in function, there 
is no essential difference between the solitary glands and 


Piy- 7 S-* 



the individual bodies of which each g^oup or patch is 
made up ; but the surface of the solitary glands (fig. 76) is 
beset with villi, from which those forming the agminate 
patches (fig. 77) are usually free. In the condition in 
which they have been most commonly examined, each 
gland appears as a circular opaque-white sacculus, &om 
half a line to a line in diameter, and, according to the 
degree in which it is developed, either sunk beneath, or 
more or less prominently raised on, the surface of a 
depression or fossa in the mucous men^rane. Each gland 


* Fig. 75. Agminat? folficles, or Peyer's pdteh^ in a state of disten- 
sion : znagnifiod about 5 diameters (after Boehm). 
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is surrounded by openings like those of Lieberkiihn’s 
follicles (see fig. 77) except that they axe more elongated ; 
and the direction of the long diameter of each opening is 
such that the whole produce a radiated appearance around 
the white sacculus. These openings appear to belong to 
tubules identical with Lieberkhiin’s follicles : they have no 
communication with the sacculus, and none of its contents 
escape through them on pressure. Neither can any 


Fig- 77. t 



permanent opening be detected in the sacculus or Peyer’s 
gland itself (see fig. 78). 

Each gland is an imperfectly closed sac or follicle formed 
of a tolerably firm membranous capsule of fine connective 
tissue, imbedded in a rich plexus of minute blood-vessels, 
many fine branches from which pass through the capsule 
and enter, chiefly loopwise, the interior" of the follicle 
(fig. 79), Entering into the formation of the sacculus, 

* Fig. 76. Solitary gland of small intestine, after Boehm, 
t Fig. 77. Part of a patch of the so-called Peyer’s glands magnified, 
showing the various forms of the saccuii, with their zone of foramina. 
The rest of the membrane marked with ^.ieberkhbn’s follicles, and 
sprinkled with villi Rafter Boehm). 
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moreover, and forming a strorna or supj)orting framework 
throughout its interior, is lym/pj^oid or ade/ioid tissue (fig. 72), 
continuous with that which forms a great part of the mucous 
membrane outside it. The contents of each sac consist of a 
pale greyish opalescent pulp, formed of albuminous and fatty 
matter, and a multitude of nucleated corpuscles of various 
sizes, resembling exactly those found in lymphatic glands. 

The real office of these Peyerian glands or follicles is still 
unknown. It was formerly believed that each follicle was 
a kind of secreting cell, which, when its contents were 


Fig, 78.^ 


fully matured, formed a 
communication with the 
cavity of the intestine by 
the absoiption or biirsting 
of its own cell-wall, and 
of the portion of mucous 
membrane over it, and 
tiius discharged its secre- 
tion into the intestinal 
canal. A small shallow 
(cavity or space was thought 
to remain, for a time, after 
this absorption or dehi- 
scence, but shortly to disappear, together with all trace of 
the previous gland. 

More recent ^ acquaintance with the real structure of 
these bodies seems, however, to prove that they are not 
mere temporary gland-cells which thus discharge their 
elaborated contents into the intestine and then disappear, 
but that they are rather to be regarded as structures 



* Fig. 78. Side-view of ^ portion of intestinal mucous membrane of 
a cat, showing a Poyer*s gland (a) : it is imbe(?,dod in the submucous 
tissue (/), tlie line of separation between which and the mucous mem- 
brane passes across the gland ‘one of the tubular follicles, the orifices 
of which form the zone of openings around the gla^d : c, the fossa in 
the mucous membrane : d, villi : e, follicles of Lieberkuhh (after Bendz). 
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analogous to lytnpliatic or absorbent glands, and that 
their oflB.ce is to take up certain materials from the chyle, 
elaborate and subsequently discharge them into the lacteals, 
with which vessels they appear to be closely connected, 
although no direct communication has been proved to 
exist between them. 

Moreover, it has been lately suggested that since the 
molecular and cellular contents of the glands are so 
abundantly traversed by minute blood-vessels, important 


Fig. 79.* 



changes may mutually take place between these contents 
and the blood in the vessels, material being abstracted 
from the latter, elaborated by the cells, and then restored 


* Eig, 79. Transverse section of injected Peyer's glands (from Kol- 
liker). The drawing was taken from a preparation made by Frey : it 
represents the fine oapillary looped network spreading from the sur- 
rounding blood-voasels into the interior of three of Peyer'a capsules 
from the intestine of the rabbit. 
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to the blood, much in the same manner as is believed to be 
the case in the so-called vascular glands, such as the spleen, 
thymus, and others ; and that thus Peyer's glands should 
also be regarded as closely analogous to these vascular 
glands. Possibly they may combine the functions both of 
lymphatic and vascular glands, absorbing and elaborating 
material both from the chyle and from the blood within 
their minute vessels, and transmitting part of the lacteal 
system and part direct to the blood. 



Brunns ylands (fig. 80) are confi.ned to the duodenum ; 
they are most abundant and thickly set at the commence- 
ment of this portion of the intestine, diminishing gradually 
as the duodenum advances. Situated beneath the mucous 
membrane, and imbedded in the submucous tissue, they 
are minutely lobulated bodies, visible to the naked eye, 
like detached small portions of pancreas, and provided with 
*l>ermanent gland-ducts, which pass through the mucous 
membrane and open on the internal surface of the intestine* 


* Fig. 80. Enlarged view of one of Brunii’s gla,^ids from the human 
<hiodenum (from Frey). The main duct is seen superiorly ; its branches 
are elsewhere hidden by the bunches of opaque glandular vesicles. 
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As in structure, so probably in function, they resemble the 
pancreas; or at least stand -to it in a similar relation to 
that which the small labial and buccal glands occupy in 
relation to the larger salivary glands, the parotid and 
submaxillary. 

The Villi (figs. 8 1, 82) are confined exclusive^ to the 
mucous membrane of the small intestine. They are minute 
vascular processes, from a quarter of a line to a line and 
two-thirds in length, covering the surface of the mucous 
membrane, and giving it a peculiar velvety, fleecy appear- 
ance. Krauss estimates them at fifty to ninety in number 
in a square line, at the upper part of the small intestine, 
and at forty to seventy in the same area at the lower part. 
They vary in form even in the same animal, and differ 
according ag the lymphatic vessels they contain are empty 
or full of chyle ; being usually, in the former case, flat 
and pointed at their summits, in the latter cylindrical or 
clavate. 

Each villus consists of a small projection of mucous 
membrane, and its interior is therefore supported througli- 
out by fine retiform or adenoid tissue, which forms the 
framework or stroma in which the other constituents are 
contained. 

The surface of the villus is clothed by columnar epitho-* 
Hum, which rests on a fine basement membrane; while 
within this are found, reckoning from without inwards, 
blood-vessels, fibres of the muscularis mucosm^ and a single 
lymphatic or lacteal vessel rarely looped or branched (fig* 
81); besides granular matter, fat-globules, etc. 

The epithelium is of the columuar kind, and continuous 
with that lining the other parts of the mucous membrane. 
The cells are arranged with their long axis radiating from 
the surface of the villus (fig. 81), and their smaller ends 
resting on the basement membrane. Some doubt exists 
concerning the ‘minute structure of these cells and their 
relation tojhe deeper parts of the villus. 
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Beneath the basement or limiting membrane there is a 
rich supply of blood-vessels. Two or more minute arteries 
are distributed within each villus ; and from their capil- 

■Fig. 81.* 



laries, which form a dense network, proceed one or two 
small veins, which pass but at the base of the villus. 

The layer of the miiscularis mucosm in the villus forms a 
kind of thin hollow cone immediately around the central 
lacteal, and is, therefore, situate beneath the blood-vessels. 
The addition of acetic acid to the villus brings out the 
characteristic nuclei of the muscular fibi;es, and shows the 
size and position of the layer most distinctly. Its use is 


* Fig. 81. (Slightly altered from Teichuj aim.) Villus of sheep. 
B. Villi of man. • 
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still unknown, although it is impossible to resist the belief, 
that it is instrumental in the^ propulsion of chyle along the 
lacteal. 

Fi{f. 82 * 



The lacteal vessel enters the base of each villus, and pass- 


* Fig. 82. (FromTeichmann.) a, lacteals in villi, p, Payer's glands. 
B and D, superficial and deep network of lactea]^ in slibmucous tissue. 

Lieberkiihn’s glands. E, small branch of lacteal vessel on its way to 
meseiiteiic gland, h and o, muscular fibres of intestine, s, peritoneum. 
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ing up in the middle of it, extends nearly to the tip, where 
it ends commonly by a closed and somewhat dilated ex* 
tremity. In the larger villi there maj^ be two small lacteal 
vessels which end by a loop (fig. 81), or the lacteals may 
form a kind of network in the villus. The last method 
of ending, liowever, is rarely or never seen in the human 
subject, although common in some of the low^er animals 
(a, fig. 81). 

The office of the villi is the absorption of ch3de from* the 
completely digested food in the intestine. The mode in 
whicli thej'' effect tliis will be considered in the chapter on 
AnsoRmoN. 


Slruetidre of the Large Intestine. 

Tlie large intestine, which in an adult is from about 4 to 
6 feet long, is subdivided for descriptive purposes into three 
portions, viz, : — The, ceecum, a short wide pouch, commu- 
nicating with the lower end of the small intestine through 
an opening, guarded by the ileo^ctfcal valve ; the colon, 
continuous wdtli the emeum, wdiicli forms the principal 
j)art of the large intestine, and is ' divided into an ascend- 
iug, transverse and descending portion; and the rectuni, 
wdiicli, after dilating at its low;er part, again contracts, 
and immediately afterwards opens externally througli the 
anus. Attached to the emeum is the smaU appendix 
venniformis. 

Like the small intestine, the large is constructed of three 
principal coats, viz., the serous, muscular, and mucous. 
The serous coat need not be here particularly described. 
Connected with it are the small processes of peritoneum 
containing fat, called appendices epiploic<t. The fibres of 
the muscular coat, like tho^e of the sm&ll intestine, are 
arranged in tw^o layers — ^the outer longitudinally, the 
inner circularly. Ju the^ emeum and colon, s the longi- 
tudinal fibres, besides being, as in the strftill intestine, 
thinly disposed in all parts of the wall of the bowel, are 
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collected, for the most part, into three strong bands, which 
being shorter, from end to end, than the other coats of 
the intestine, hold the canal in folds, bounding inter- 
mediate sacculi. On the division of these bands, the intes- 
tine can be drawn out to its full length, and it then 
assumes, of course, an uniformly cylindrical form. In the 
rectum, the fasciculi of these longitudinal bands spread 
out and mingle with the other longitudinal fibres, forming 
with them a thicker layer of fibres than exists on any 
other part of the intestinal canal. The circular muscular 
fibres are spread over the whole surface of the bowel, but 
are somewhat more marke<f in the intervals between the 
sacculi. Towards the lower end of the^rectum they become 
more numerous, and at the anus they form a strong band 
called the infernal sphincter muscle. 

The mucous membrane of the large, like that of the 
small intestine, is lined throughout by columnar epithe- 
lium, but, unlike it, is quite smooth and destitute of villi, 
and is not projected jn the form of valvulse conniventes. 
Its general microscopic structure resembles that of the 
small intestine. 

Glands of the Large Intestine . — The glands with which 
the large intestine is provided are of two kinds, the tubular 
and lenticular. 

The tubular glands, or glands of Lieberkiihn, resemble 
those of the small intestine, but are somewhat larger 
and more numeroiis. They are also more uniformly 
distributed. 

The lentwidar glands are most numerous in the caecum 
and Vermiform appendix. They resemble in shape and 
structure, almost exactly, the solitary glands of the small 
intestine, and, Ijke. them, have no opening. Just over 
them, however, there is commonly a small depression in 
the mucous membrane, which „ has led to the erroneoTis 
belief that some of them open on the sOrface. 

The fimctions discharged by the glands found in the 
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large intestine are not known with any certainty, but 
there is no reason to doubt tbaat they resemble yery nearly 
those discharged by the glands of like structure in the 
small intestine. 

The difficulty of determining the function of any single 
set of the intestinal glands seems indeed almost insuper- 
able, so many fluids being discharged together into the 
intestine ; for all acting, probably, at once, produce a com- 
bined effect upon the food, so that, it is almost impossible 
to discern the share of any one of them in digestion. 

Ileo-eacal valve . — The ileo-csocal valve is situate at the 
place of junction of the small Tyith the large intestineTland 
guards against anjTreflux of the contents of ‘the latter into 
the ileum. It is comJ)08ed of two semilunar folds of mucous 
membrane. Each fold is formed by a doubhug inwards of 
the mucous membrane, and is strengthened on the outside 
by some of the circular muscular fibres of the intestine, 
which are contained between the outer surfaces of the two 
layers of which each fold is composed. The inner surface 
of the folds is smooth ; the mucous ihembrane of the ileum 
being continuous with that of thQ caecum. That surface 
of each fold which looks towards the small intestine is 
covered with villi, while that which looks to the cmcum 
has none. When the caecum is distended, the margins of 
the folds are stretched, and thus are brought into firm 
apposition one with the other. 

While thd circular muscular fibres of the bowel at the 
junction of the ileum with the caecum are contained 
between the outer opposed surfaces of the folds of mucous 
membrane '^hich form the valve, the longitudinal, mtis- 
cular fibres and the peritoneum of the small and large 
intestine respectively are continuous with each other, 
without dipping in to follow the circular fibres and tbe 
mucous membrane. In this manner, therefore, the folding 
inwards of these two la!l^t named structures is preserved, 
while on the other hand, by dividing the longitudinal 
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muscular fibres and the peritoneum, the valve can be made 
. to disappear, just as the consfoictions between the sacculi 
of the large intestine can be made to disappear by perform- 
ing a similar operation. 

J'he Pancreas, and its Secretion. 

The pancreas is situated within the curve formed by the 
duodenum ; knd its main duct opens into that part of the 
intestine, either through a small opening or through a duct 
common to itself and to the liver. The pancreas, in its 
minute anatomy, closely rese^mbles ^e salivtay glands; 
and the fluid elaborated by it appears almast identical with 
saliva. When ' obtained pure, in all the diflerest animals 
in which it has been hitherto examined, it lias been found 
colourless, transparent, and slightly viscid.' It is alkaline 
when fresh, and contains a peculiar animal matter named 
pancreatin and certain salts, both of which are very similar 
',to thole found in saliva. In pancreatic secretion, however, 
there is no' sulpho-cyanogen. Panereatin is a substance 
coagulable by heat, and in many other respects very 
like albumen : ' to it the peculiar digestive power . of the 
pancreatic secretion is probably due.- Like saliva, the 
pancreatic fluid, shortly after its ^ape, becomes neutral 
and th^ acid. . 

The following is the mean of three analyses by 
Schmidt : — 


Composition of Pancreatic Secretion. 

Water , . . 9^0*45 

Solids ......... 1955 


Panereatin. 1 2 ’71 

Inorganic bases and salts . . . . 6*84 

c — 

*9 55 

' The functiomt of the pancreas are probably as follows : — 
I. Numerous experiments have shown, that starch_.i& 
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' acted upon by the pancrealic secretion, or by portions of 
paiicreas put in starch paste*, in the same manner that it 
is by saliva and portions of the Sati^ry glands. And 
although, as before ^.stated (p. 262), many substances be- 
sides those glands can excite the transformation of starch 
into dextrin and grape-sugar, yet it appears probable 
that the pancreatic fluid, exercising this power of trans- 
formation, is largely subservient to the purpose of digesting 
starch. MM. Bouchardat and Sandras have showp. that 
the raw starch -granules which have passed unchanged 
through the crops and gizzards of granivorous birds, or 
through the stomachs of herbivorous Mammalia, are, in 
the small intestine, disorganized, eroded, * and finally dis- 
solved, as they ai% when exposed, in experiment, to the 
action of the pancreatic fluid. The bile cacinot efiect such 
a change in starch ; and it is most probable that the pan- 
creatic secretion is the princijial agent in the transforma- 
tion, though it is by no moans clear that the office may 
not be shared by the secretion of the intestinal mucous 
membrane, which also seems to pcfesess the power of con- 
verting starch into sugar. 

2 . The existence of a pancreas in Carnivora, which have 
little or no starch in th^ir food, and the results of various 
observations and experiments, leave very little doubt that 
the panc reatlc^eecretion also assists largely in tlie digestion 
of fatty matters, by transforming them into a kind of 
emulsion, and thus rendering them capable of absorption 
by the lacteals. Several cases have been recorded in which 
the pancreatic duct being obstructed, so that the secretion 
could not be discharged, fatty or oily matter was abun- 
dantly discharged from the intestines. In nearly all these 
cases, indeed, the liver was coincidently diseased, and the 
change or absence of the bile might dppear to contribute 
to the result; yet the frequency of extensive disease of 
the liver, unaccompanied by fatty dischgxges from the 
intestines, favours the view that, in these cases, it is to the 
absence of the pancreatic fluid &om the intestines that the 
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excretion or non-absorption of fatty matter should be 
ascribed. In Bernard’s experiments too, fat always ap- 
peared in the evacuations when the pancreas was destroyed 
or its duct tied. Bernard, indeed, is of opinion that to 
emulsify fat is the express 'office of the pancreas, and the 
evidence that ho and others have brought forward in sup- 
port of this view is very weighty. The power of emulsify- 
ing fat, however, although perhaps mainly exercised by 
the secretion of the pancreas, is evidently possessed to 
some extent by other secretions poured into the intestines, 
and especially by the bile. 

3. The pancreatic secretion discharges a third function 
also, namely, that of dissolving albuminous substances; 
the peptone produced by the action of th'e pancreati c secr e- 
tidn on proteidc not differing essentially from that formed 
by the action of the gastric juice (see p. 2 85). 

Structure of the Liver. 

The liver is an extrefnely vascular organ, and receives 
its supply of ^blood from two distinct vessels, the portal 
vein and hepatic artery, while the blood is returned from it 
into the vena cava inferior by the hepatic vein. Its secre- 
tion, the bile, is conveyed from it by the hepatic duct, either 
directly into the intestine, or, when digestion is not going 
on, into the cystic duct, and thence into the gall-bladder, 
where it accumulates until required. The portal vein, 
hepatic artery, and hepatic duct branch together throughout 
the liver, while the hepatic vein and its tributaries run by 
themselves. 

On the outside the liver has an incomplete covering of 
peritoneum, and beneath this is a very fine coat of areolar 
tissue, continudue over the whole surface of the organ. 
It is thickest where the peritoneum is absent, and. is con- 
tinuous on the general surface of the liver with the fine, 
and, in the human subject, almost imperceptible^ areolar 
tissub investing the lobtdes. At the transverse fissure it is 




which, surrounding the porta 
liepatic duct, as they enter at 
this part, accompanies them 
in their branchings through 
the substance of the liver. 

The liver is made up of 
small roundish or oval por- 
tions called lobules, each of 
which is about of an inch 
in diameter, and composed of 
the minutest branches of the 
hepatic duct, and hepatic veil 


vein, hepatic artery, and 
Fkj, 84. 

B 



portal vein, hepatic artery, 
l; while the interstices of 


♦ Fig. 83. The liver has been turned over from left to right so as 
to expose the lower surface, i, left lobe ; 2, 3, 4, 5, right lobe ; 
6, lobulus quadratus ; 7, pons hepatis ? 8, 9, 10^ lobulus Spigelii ; 
II, lobulus caudatus ; 12, 13, transverse or# portal fissure with the 
great vessels ; 14, hepatic artery; 15, vena portae ; i6, anterior part 
of the longitudinal fissure,^ containing 1 7, thq round ligament or ob- 
literated remains of the umbilical vein ; 18, postejior part of the same 
fissure, containing 19, the obliterated ductus Venosus ; 20, 21, 22, 
gall-bladder ; 23, cystic duct ; 24, hepatic duct ; 25, fossa containing 
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these vessels ai^e filled hy the liver cells. These cells 
(tig*. 84) which make up a greht portion of the substance 
of the organ, are rounded or pclj’^gonal from about to 
of an inch in diametex', containing well-marked nuclei 
and granules, and having sometimes a yellowish tinge, 
e 8 i)ecially about their nuclei ; frequently, they contain also 
various sized particles of fat (fig. 84 b) . Each lobule is 
very sparing!}^ invested by areolar tissue. 

. To understand the 

' Fig. 85.* 

d a distribution of the 



blood-vessels in tlie 
liver, it will be well 
to trace, first, the two 
bl 6 od-vessels and the 
duct which enter the 
organ on the under 
surface at the trans- 
verse fissure, viz., tlie 
portal vein, hepatic 
artery, and liepatic 
duct. As before re- 
marked, all three 
run in companj^ and 
their appearance on 
longitudinal section 


is shown in fig. 85 • Running together through the substance 


of the liver, they are contained in small channels, called 


jiortal canals^ their immediate investment being a sheath 


of areolar tissue, called Glisson’s capsule. 


26, the vena cava inferior ; 27, opening of the capsular vein ; 28, small 
part of the trunk of the right hepatic vein ; 29, trunk of the left 
hepatic vein ; 30, 31, openings of the right and left diaphragmatic veins. 

* Fig. 85. Longitu^iital section of a portal canal, containing a portal 
vein, hepatic arteiy and hepatic duct, from the pig (after Kiernan). f. r, 
branch of vena portee, sf tuated in a portaU canal, formed amongst the 
lobules of the liver, 4 and giving off vaginal branches ; there are also 
seen within the large portal vein numerous orifices of the smallest inter* 
lobular veins arising dii'eotly from it ; a, hepatic artery ; hepatic duet. 
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To take the distribution of the portal vein first : — In 
its course through the liver this vessel gives oil small 
branches, which divide and subdivide between the lobules 
surrounding them and limiting them, and from this cir- 
cumstance called tw(<?r-lobular ^yeins. From these small 
vessels a dense capillary network is prolonged into the 
substance of the lobule, and this network gradually gather- 
ing itself up, so to speak, into larger vessels, converges 
finally to a single small vein, occupying the centre of the 
lobule, and hence called mtm-lobular. This arrangement 
is well seen in fig. 86, which represents a transverse sec- 
tion of a lobule. The smaller branches of the portal vein 
being closely surrounded by the lobules, give off directly 


Fig. S6.* 



iwf^r-lobular veins (see fig. 85) ; but here and there, espe* 
cially where the hepatic artery arid duct intervene, branches 

** Fig. 86. Cross section of a lobule of the human liver, iu whicli 
the capillary network between the portal and hepatic veins has been fullv 
injected (from Sappey) i. Section of the m<r(^lobular vein ; 2, its 
smaller branches collecting blood from the capillary network ; 3, inter- 
lobular branches of the vena port® with their siftaller ramifications 
passing inwards towards the capillaiy network in the substance of the 
lobule*; 
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called vagri/jaZ first arise, and T^reaking up in the sheath are 
subsequently distributed like the others arouud the lobules 
and become inter -lohular. The larger trunks of the portal 
vein being more separated from^ the lobules by a thicker 
sheath of Glisson’s capsule, give off vaginal branches 
alone, which, however, after breaking up in the sheath, 
are distributed like the others between the lobules, and 
become t«Z6fr-lobular veins. 

The small i?ifm-lobular veins discharge their contents into 
veins called sw6-lobular (fig. 88), while these again, by their 


87.* 



* Fig. 87 . Section of a portion of liver passing longitudinally 
through a considerable hepatic vein, from the pig (after Kiernan) f. H, 
hepatic venous trunk, against which the sides of the lobules {1) are 
applied ; 7&, h, sublobular hepatic veins, on which the bases of the 
lobules rest, and through the coats of which they are seen as polygonal 
figures ; i, mouth of the intralobular veins, opening into the sublobular 
veins ; intralobulal* veins shown passirfjg up the centre of some divided 
lobules ; Z, Z, cut Surface of the liver ; c, e, walls of the hepatic venous 
canal, formed by the polygonal bases of the lobules. 
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union, form the main branches of the hepatic vein, which 
leaves the posterior border of 
the liver to end by two or 
three principal trunks in the 
inferior vena cava, just before 
its j>assage through the dia- 
pliragm. The sw6-lobular and 
hepatic veins, unlike the portal 
vein and its companions, have 
little or no areolar tissue 
around them, and their coats 
being very thin, they form 
little more than mere chan- 
nels in the livei^ substance 
wdiich closely surrounds them. 

The manner in which the lobules are connected with 
the siihlobular veins by means of the small intralobular veins 
is well seen in the diagram, fig. 88 and in fig. 87, which 
represent the j)arts as seen in a longitudinal section. The 
appearance has been likened to a iwig having leaves with- 
out footstalks — the lobules representing the leaves, and 
the sublobular vein the small branch from which it springs. 
On a transverse section, the appearance of the intra- 
lobular veins is that of l, fig. 86, while both a transverse 
and longitudinal section are exhibited in fig. 89. 

The hepatic artery, the function of w:hich is to distribute 
blood for nutrition to Qlisson’s capsule, the walls of the 
ducts and blood-vessels, and other parts of the liver, is 
distribufed in a very similar manner to the portal vein, its 
blood being returned by small branches either into the 
ramifications of the portal vein, or into the capillary plexus 
of the lobules which connects the inter- and fn^m-lobular 
veins. 


Fig, 88. ♦ 



* Fig. 88. Diagram showing the manner in whioh the lobules of the 
liver rest on the sublobular veins (after Kiernan). 
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The hepatic duct divides and subdivides in a manner 
veiy like that of the portal ^ein and hepatic artery, the 
larger branches being lined by cylindrical^ and the smaller 

Fig, Sg* 





by small polygonal epithelium. The exact arrangement of 
its terminal branches, and their relation to the 

liver-cells have not been clearly made out, or, at least, have 
not been agreed upon by different observers. The chief 
theories on the subject are three in number : — 

1. That the terminal branches of the hepatic duct form 
an interlobular network, which abuts on the outermost 
cells of a lobule, but does not enter the inside of tlio 
lobule, or only for a little way. 

2. That minute branches begin in the lobules between 
the cells, not enclosing them. 

3. That the ultimate branches begin in the lobules and 
enclose hepatic cells. 


• Fig. 89. Capillary network of the lobules of the rabbit’s liver 
(from Kolliker), The figure is taken from a very successful injec- 
tion of the heipatic veins, made by Harting ; it shows nearly the whole 
of two lobules, and parts of three others portal branches running in 
the interlobular spaces ; A, hepatic veins penetrating and radiating from 
the centre of the lobules. 
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* Fig. 90. Diagrams showing the anangeincnt of the radieles oi‘ the 
liepatic duct, according to diflerent observers. 

1. df d, are two brandies of the lit^patic duct, which is supposed 
to commence in a plexus situated towards the circiiin Terence of the 
lobule marked &, 5 , called by Kieman the biliary plexus. Within this 
is seen the central pjirt of the lobule, containing branches of the intra- 
lobular vein. 

2. A small fragment of an hepatic lobule, of which the smallest 
intercellular biliary ducts were tilled with colouring matter during 
life, highly magnified (from Ohrzonszczewsky). 

3. View of some of the smallest biliary ducts ^illustrating Beale’s 
view of their relation to the biliary cells (from Kbllikefafter Beale), 

The drawing is taken from an injected preparation of the pig’s liver ; 
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Functions ef the Liver. 

The Secretion of Bile is the most obvious, and one of 
the chief functions which the liver has to perform; but, as 
will be presently shown, it is not the only one ; for im- 
portant changes are effected in certain constituents of the 
blood in its transit through this gland, whereby they are 
rendered more fit for their subsequent purposes in the 
animal economy. > 

The Bile. 

Composition of the Bile, — The bile is a somewhat viscid 
fluid, of a yellow or greenish-yellow colour, a strongly 
bitter taste, and wlien fresh with a ^scarcely perceptible 
odour ; it has a neutral or slightly alkaline reaction, and 
its specific gravity is about I020. Its colour and degree 
of consistence vary much, apparently independent of 
disease ; but, as a rule, it becomes gradually more deeply 
coloured and thicker as it advances along its ducts, or 
when it remains lon§ in the gall bladder, wherein, at 
the same time, it becomes more viscid and, ropy, of a 
darker colour, and more bitter taste, mainly from^its 
greater degree of concentration, on account of partial 
absorption of its w^ater, but partly also from being mixed 
with mucus. 

The following analysis is by Frerichs : — 

Composition of Human Bile, 

Water . 859 '2 

, SolidR . . . . . . . * 140*8 

1 , 000*0 


tt, small branch of an interlobular he|)atic duct ; h, smallest biliary 
ducts ; c, portions of the cellular part of the lobule in which the cells 
are seen within tubes which communicate with the finest ducts. 
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Biliary acids combined 1 -d-i* 
with alkalies /, * 

91*5 

Fat 

9*2 

Cholesterin .... 

. 2*6 

Mucus and colouring matters . 

29 -8 

Salts ..... 

77 


140*8 


"I'he Bilin or biliary matter when freed by ether from the 
fat with which it is combined, is a resinoid substance, solu- 
ble in water, alcohol, and alkaline solutions, and giving to 
the watery solution the taste and general character of bile. 
It is a compound of soda, with two resinous acids, named 
glycocholic and taurocholic acids. The former consists of 
cholic acid conjugated with glycin (or sugar of gelatin), the 
latter of the same acid conjugated with taurin. 

Fatty $uhsta)ices are found in variable proportions. Be- 
sides the ordinary saponifiable fats, there is a small cpiantity 
of cholesterin (p. 1 1 ), which, with the other free fats, is 
probably held in solution by the tauro-cholate of soda. 

A peculiar substance, which Dr. Flint has discovered in 
the fsBces, and named stercoHn (p. 342), is closely allied 
to choleisterin ; and Dr. Flint " pi * 

believes that while one great 
function of the liver is to ex- 
crete cholesterin from the 
blood, as the kidney excretes 
urea, the stercorin of fmces 
is the modified form in which 
cholesterin finally leaves the 
body. Ten grains and a half 
of stercorin, he reckons, are 
excreted daily. 

The colouring matter of the bile hasnoi^yet been obtained 
pure, owing to the facility with which it is decomposed. 

It occasionally deposits itself in the ^2?all-bladder as a 

^ 

* Fig. 91. Crytttailiue scales of cholesteriu. 
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yellow substance mixed with mucus, and in thisi state has 
been frequently examined. It is composed of two colour- 
ing matters, called hiliverdin and MUfulvin, By oxidising 
agencies, as exposure to the air, or the addition of nitric 
acid, it assumes a dark green colour. In cases of biliary 
obstruction, it is often re-absorbed, circulates with the blood, 
and gives to the tissues the yellow tint characteristic of 
jaundice. 

TJiere seems to be some relationship between the colour- 
matters of the blood and bile, and, it may be added, be- 
tween these and that of the urine also, so that it is possible 
they may be, all of them, varieties of the same pigment, 
or derived from the same source. Nothing, however, is at 
j)re8ent certainly known regarding tlfe relation in which 
one of them stands to the other. t 

The rmicus in bile is derived chiefly frdm the mucous 
membrane of the gall-bladder, but in part also from the 
hepatic ducts and their branches. It constitutes the residue 
after bile is treated with alcohol. The epithelium with 
which it is mixed mdy be detected in the bile with the 
microscope in the form of cylindrical cells, either scattered 
or still held together in layers. To the presence of this 
mucus is probably to be ascribed the rapid decomposition 
undergone by the biliii ; for, according to Berzelius, if the 
mucus be separated, bile will remain unchanged for many 
days. 

The saline or inorganic constituents of the bile are similar 
to those found in most other secreted fluids^ It is possible 
that the carbonate and neutral phosphate of sodium and 
potassium, found in the ashes of bile, are formed in the 
incineration, and do not exist as such in the fluid.:^: Oxide 
of iron is said to be a common constituent of the ashes of 
bile, and copper 'is generally found in healthy bile, and 
constantly in biliary calculi. 

Such are the principal chemiced constituents of bile ; bui 
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its physiology is, perliaps, better illustrated by its ultimate 
elementary composition. According to Liebig’s analysis, 
the biliary matter, — consisting of bilin and the products of 
its sj)ontaneou8 decomposition — ^yields, on analysis, 76 atoms 
of carbon, 66 of hydrogen, 22 of oxygen, 2 of nitrogen, 
and a certain quantity of sulphur.’^ Comparing this with 
the ultimate composition of the organic parts of blood, 
which may be stated at with sulphur and 

phosphorus — it is evident that bile contains a large ’pr^- 
j)onderance of carbon and hydrogen, and a deficiency of 
nitrogen. The import of this will presently appear. 

Tests fok — A common test for the presence of 

bile consists of the addition of a small quantity of nitric 
ac id, when, if bile be present, a play of colours is i)roduced, 
beginning with green and passing through various tints 
to red. This test will detect only the colouring matter of 
.the bile. 

The best test for the hilin is Pettenkofor’s. To the liquid 
suspecited to contain bile must be added, first, a drop or two 
of a strong solution of cane-sugar (one part of sugar to 
four parts of water), and immediately afterwards sulphuric 
acid, to the extent of about two-thirds of the liciuid. On 
first adding the acid, a whitish precipitate falls ; but this 
redissolves with a slight excess of the acid, and on tlie 
further addition of the latter there appears a bright cherry- 
red colour, gradually changing through a lake tint, to a dark 
purple. 

The process of secreting bile is probably continually going 
on, but appears to be retarded during fasting, and accele- 
rated inking food. This was shown by Blondlot, who, 


* The sulphur is combined with the taurin— one of the substances 
yielded by the decomposition of bilin. According to Dr. Kemp, the 
sulphur in the bile of the ox, dried and freed fromPmucus, colouring 
matter, and salts, constitutes about 3 per cent. 
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having tied the common bile-duct of a dog, and established 
a fistulous opening between the skin and gall-bladder, 
whereby all the bile secreted was discharged at the surface, 
noticed that when the animal was fasting, sometimes not 
a drop of bile was discharged for several hours; but 
that, in about ten minutes after the introduction of food 
into the stomach, the bile began to flow abundantly, and 
continued to do so during the whole period of digestion. 
Bidder and Schmidt’s observations are quite in accordance 
with this. 

The bile is probably formed first in the hepatic cells ; 
then, being discharged into the minute hepatic ducts, it 
passes into the* larger trunks, and from the main hepatic 
duct may be carried at once into the duodenum. But, 
probably, this happens only while digestion is going on • 
during fasting it flows from the common bile-duct into 
the cystic duct, and thence into the gall-bladder, where it 
accumulates till, in the next period of digestion, it is dis- 
charged into the intestine. The gall-bladder thus ful:^s 
what appears to be its^ chief or only office, that of a reser- 
voir ; for its presence enables bile to be constantly secreted 
for the purification of the blood, yet insures that it shall all 
be employed in the service of digestion, although digestion 
is periodic, and the secretion of bile constant. 

The mechanism by which the bile passes into the gall- 
bladder is simple. The orifice through which the common 
bile-duct communicates with the duodenum is narrower 
than the duct, and appears to be closed, except when there 
is sufficient pressure behind io force the bile through it. 
The pressure exercised upon the bile secreted during the 
intervals of digestion appears insufficient to overcome the 
force with which the orifice of the duct is closed ; and the 
bile in the common duct, finding no exit in the intestine, 
traverses the cystic duct, and so passes into the gall-ble,jjder, 
being probably aided in this retrograde course by the peri- 
staltic action of the ducts. The bile is discharged from the 
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gall-bladder, and enters the duodenum on the introduction 
of food into the small intestine : being pressed on by the 
contraction of the coats of the gall-bladder, and probably of 
the common bile-duct also ; for both these organs contain 
organic muscular fibre-cells. Their contraction is excited 
by the stimulus of the food in the duodenum acting so as to 
produce a reflex movement, the force of which is sufficient 
to open the orifice of the common bile-duct. 

Various estimates have been made of the quantity of bile 
discharged in the intestines in twenty-four hours : the 
quantity doubtless varying, like that of the gastric fluid, irf* 
proportion to the amount of food taken. A fair average 
of several computations would give thirty ta forty ounces as 
the quantity daily itecreted by man. 

The purposes served by the secretion, of bile may be con- 
sidered to be of two principal kinds, viz., excrementitious and 
diyestive. 

As an excrementitious substance, the bile serves especi- 
^ly as a medium for the sep^ation of excess of carbon and 
hydrogen from the blood ; and its adaptation to this pur- 
pose is well illustrated by the peculiarities attending its 
secretion and disposal in the foetus. During intra-uterine 
life, the lungs and the intestinal canal are almost inactive ; 
there is no respiration of oj)en air or digestion of food ; 
these are unnecessary, because of the supply of well-elabo- 
rated nutriment received by the vessels of the foetus at the 
placenta. The ^ver, during the same time, is proportionally 
larger than it is after birth, and the secretion of bile is 
active, although there is no food in the intestinal canal upon 
which it can exercise any digestive property. At birth, the 
iutestl;:|^ canal is full of thick bile, mixed with intestinal 
secretion; for the meconium, or feoces of the foetus, are 

I I , V>- 

shown by the analyses'bfriimon and of Frerichs to contain 
a^^lhe essential principles of bile. 
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Composition of Meconium (Frerichs) ; 


Biliary resin . . » . 

15 6 

Common fat and cholesteriii 


Epithelium, mucus, pigment, and salts 

69* 


lOO’ 


In the foDtus, therefore, the main purpose of the secretibn 
of bile must be the purification of the blood vby direi t 
excretion, i,e,y by separation from the blood, and ejection 
from the body without further change. Probably all the 
bile secreted in fcetal life is incorporated in the meconium, 
and with it discharged, and thus the liver may be said to 
discharge a function in some sense vicarious of that of the 
lungs. For, in the foetus, nearly all thfe blood coming from 
the placenta passes through the liver, previous to its dis- 
tribution to the several organs of the body ; and the 
abstraction of carboji, hydrogen, and other elements of bile 
will purify it, as in extra-uterine life it is purified by the 
separation of carbonic acid and water at the lungs. 

The evident disposal V>f the fmtal bile by excretion, makes 
it highly probable that the bile in extra-uterine life is 
also, at least in part, destined to be discharged as 
exerementitious. But the analysis of the ficces of both 
children and adults shows that (except when rapidly dis- 
charged in purgation) they contain very little of the bile 
secreted, probably not more than one-sixteenth part of its 
w^eight, and that this portion includes only its colouring, 
and some of its fatty matters, but none of its essential 
principle, the bilin. All the bilin is again absorbed from 
the intestines into the blood. But the elementary compo- 
sition of bilin (see p, 325) shows such a preponderance of 
carbon and hydrogen, that it cannot be appropriated to 
the nutrition of tl»a tissiies ; therefore, -it may be presumed 
that after absorption, the carbon and hydrogen of the 
bilin combining 'with oxygen, dxe excreted as carbonic 
acid and water. The destination of the bile is, on this 
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theory, essentially the same in both foetal and extra- 
uterine life ; only, in the foiftner, it is directly excreted, in 
the latter for the most part indirectly , being, before final 
ejection, modified in its absorption from the intestines, and 
mingled with the blood. 

Tlie change from the direct to the indirect mode of 
excretion of the bile may, with much probability, be con- 
nected with a purpose in relation to the development of 
lieat. The temperature of the foetus is maintained by that 
of the parent, and needs no source of heat within the 
body of the fcetus itself; but, in extra-uterine life, there is 
(as on© may say) a waste of material for heat when any 
excretion is discharged unoxidized ; the carbon and hydro- 
gen of the bilin, tlferefore, instead of being ejected in the 
Iteces, are re- absorbed, in order that they may be combined 
with oxygen, and that, in the combination, heat may be 
generated. 

From the peculiar manner in which the liver is supplied 
with much of the blood that flows through it, it is probable, 
as Dr, Budd suggests, that this organ is excretory, not 
only for such hydro-earbonaceons matters as may need 
expulsion from any portion of the blood, but that it serves 
for tlie direct purification of the stream which, arriving by 
the portal vein, has just gathered up various substances 
in its course through the digestive organs — substances 
wliich may need to be expelled, almost immediately after 
their absorption. For it is easily conceivable that many 
things may be taken up daring digestion, which not only 
are unfit for* purposes of nutrition, but which would be 
positively injurious if allowed to mingle with the general 
mass of the blood. The liver, therefore, may be supposed 
placed in the only road by #hich such matters can pass 
into the general current, jealously to j^uard against their 
further progress, and turn them back again into an 
excretory channel. The frequency wilh^ which metallic 
poisons are either excreted ‘by the liver or intercepted and 
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retained, often for a considerable time, in its own substance, 
may be adduced as evidence for the probable truth of this 
supposition. 

Though one chief purpose of the secretion of bile may 
thus appear to be the purification of the blood by ultimate 
excretion, yet there are many reasons for believing that, 
while it is in the intestines, it performs an important part in 
the process of digestion. In nearly all animals, for example, 
the bile is discharged, not through an excretory duct 
communicating with the external surface or with a simple 
reservoir, as most secretions are, but is made to pass into 
the intestinal canal, so as to be mingled with the chyme 
directly after it- leaves the stomach ; an arra;agement, the 
constancy of which clearly indicates th&t the bile has some 
important relations to the food with which it is thus mixed. 
A similar indication is furnished also by the fact that the 
secretion of bile is most active, and the quantity discharged 
into the intestines much greater, during digestion than at 
any other time ; although, without doubt, this activity 
secretion during digestion may, however, be in part 
ascribed to the fact that a greater quantity of blood is sent 
through the portal vein to the liver at this time, and that 
this blood contains some of the materials of the food 
absorbed from the stomach and intestines, which may need 
to bo excreted, either temporarily, to be re-absorbed, or 
permanently. 

Respecting the functions discharged by the bile in 
digestion, there is little doubt that it assists in emulsifying 
the fatty portions of the food, and thus rendering them 
capable of being absorbed by the lacteals. ‘For it has 
appearejd in some experiments in which the common’ l^ile- 
duct was tied, that although the process of digestion in the 
stomach was unaffected, chyle was no longer well- formed ; 
the contents of the lacteals consisting of clear, colourless 
fluid, instead of basing opaque and*" white, as they ordinarily 
are, after feeding. (2.) It is probable, also, from the 
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result of some experiments by Wistinghausen and Hoff- 
mann^ that the moi8tenin£_qf &e mucous ..m of the 

intestines by bile may facilitate absorption of fatty matters 
through it. 

(3.) The bile, like the gastric fluid, has a strongly 
antiseptic power, and may serve to prevent the decompo- 
sition of food during the time of its sojourn in the intes- 
tines. The experiments of Tiedemann and Gmelin show 

that the contents of the intestines are much more foetid 

•» 

after the common bile-duct has been tied than at other 
times ; and the experiments of Bidder and Schmidt on 
animals with an artificial biliary fistula, confirm this 
observation; moreover, it is found that the 'mixture of bile 
Muth a fermenting 'fluid stops or spoils the process of fer- 
mentation. 

(4.) The bUe has also been considered to act as a. kind 
of natural purgative, by promoting an increased secretion 
of the intestinal glands, and by stimulating the intestines 
to the propulsion of their contents. This view receives 
support from the constipation which ordinarily exists in 
jaundice, from the diarrhoea which accompanies excessive 
secretion of bile, and from the purgative properties of 
ox-gall. 

Nothing is knpwn with certainty respecting the changes 
which the re-absorbed portions of the bile undergo, either 
in the intestines or in the absorbent vessels. That they 
are much changed appears from the impossibility of 
detecting them in the blood ; and that part of this change 
is efifected in the liver is probable from an experiment 
of Magendie, who found that when he injected bile 
into the portal vein a dog was unharmed, but was 
killed when he injected the bile into one of the , systemic 
vessels, 

The secretion of bile, as already observed, is only one 
of the purposes fulfilled* by the liver. Xnother very im- 
portant function appears to be that of so acting upon 
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certain constituents of the bloN^d passing through it, as to 
render soine pf them capable of assimilation with the 
blood generally, and to prepare others for being duly 
eliminated in the process of respiration. From the labours 
of M. Bernard, to whom we owe most of what* we know 
on this subject, it appears that the low form of albuminous 
matter, or albuminose, conveyed from the alimentary 
canal by the blood of the portal vein, requires to be sub- 
mitted to the influence of the liver before it can be 
assimilated by the blood ; for if such albuminous matter is 
injected into the jugular vein, it si:)eedily appears in the 
urine*; but if introduced into the portal vein, and thus 
allowed to traverse the liver, it is no longer ejected as a 
foreign substance, but is probably incorporated with the 
albuminous part of the blood. 

An important influence seems also to be exerted by the 
liver upon the saccharine matters derived from the alimen- 
tary canal. The chief purpose of the saccharine and 
amylaceous principles of food is, probably, in relation to 
respiration and the production of animal heat; but in 
order that they may fulfil this, their main office, it seems 
to be essential that they should undergo some intermediate 
change, which is effected in the liver, and which consists 
in their conversion into a peculiar form of saccharine 
matter, very similar to glucose, or diabetic sugar. That 
such influence is exerted by the liver seems proved by the 
fact tliat when cane sugar is injected into the jugular vein 
it is speedily thrown. out of the system, and appears in the. 
urine ; but when injected into the portal vein, and thus 
enabled to traverse the liver, it ceases to be excreted at the 
kidneys; and, What is still more to the point, a very large 
quantity of glucose may be injected into the venous system 
without any trace 6f it appearing in the urine. So that it 
may be concluded, that the saccharine principles of tlie 
food undergo, in *^h6ir passage tiirough the liver, some 
transformation nece'i^sary to the subsequent purpose they 
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have to fulfil in relation ttf' the respiratory process, and 
without which, such purpose" probably could not, be pro- 
perly accomplished, and the substances themselves would 
be eliminated as foreign matters by the kidneys. 

Then, again, it was discovered by Bernard, and the 
discovery has been amply confirmed, that the liver pos- 
sesses the remarkable property of forining glucose or grape- 
sugar or a substance readily convertible into 

sugar, even out of principles in the blood which contain no 
trace of saccharine or amylaceous matter. In Herbivora 
and in animals living on mixed diet, a large part of the 
sugar is derived jErom tho saccharine and amylaceous 
principles introduced in their food. ■ But in animals fed 
exclusively on flesh, and deprived therefore of this source 
of sugar, the liver furnishes the means whereby it may be 
obtained. Not only in Carnivora, however, but apparently 
in all classes of animals, the liver is continually engaged, 
during health, in forining sugar, or a substance closely 
allied to it, in large amount. This substance may always 
be found in the liver, even when absent from all other parts 
of the body. 

To demonstrate tho presence of sugar in the liver, a por- 
tion of this organ, after being cut into small pieces, is 
bruised in a mortar to a pulp with a small quantity of 
water, and the pulp is boiled with sulphate of soda in order 
to precipitate albuminous and colouring matters. The de- 
coction is then filtered and may be tested for glucose. The 
most usual test is Trommer’s. To the filtered solution an 
equal quantity of liquor potassee is added, with a few drops 
of a solution of sulphate of copper. The mixture is then 
boiled, when the presence of sugar is indicated by a reddish- 
brown precipitate of the suboxide of copper. 

The researches of Bernard and others, however, have 
shown that the sugar is not formed at once at the liver, 
but that this organ has tke power of prodty3ing a peculiar 
substance allied to starch, which is readily convertible into 
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glucose when in contact with any animal ferment. This 
substance has received the different names of glycogen, 
glycogenic substance, animal starch, hepatin. 

Glycogen (C , gH , , „) is obtained by taking a portion 

of liver from a recently killed animal, and, after cutting it 
into small pieces, placing it for a short time in boiling 
water. It is then bruised in a mortar, until it forms a 
pulpy mass, and subsequently boiled in distilled water for 
about a quarter of an hour. The glycogen is precipitated 
from the filtered decoction by the addition of alcohol. 

When purified, glycogen is a white, amorphous, starch- 
like substance, odourless and tasteless, soluble in Hftter, 
but insoluble in alcohol. It is converted into glucose by 
boiling with dilute acids, or by contact with any animal 
ferment. ’ . 

There are two chief theories concerning the immediate 
destination of glycogen. (l.) According to Bernard and 
most other physiologists, its conversion into sugar takes 
place rapidly during life, and the STigar is conveyed away 
by the blood of the hepatic veins to be consumed in 
resxjiration at the lungs. (2.) Pavy and others believe that 
the conversion intneugar only occurs after death, and that 
during life no sugar exists in healthy livers, — the amyloid 
substance or glycogen bein^ prevented . by some force from 
undergoing the transformation. The chief arguments 
advanced by Pavy in support of this view are, first, that 
scarcely a trace of sugar is found in bloo^ drawn during 
life from the right ventricle, or in blood collected from the 
right side of the heart immediately after an animal has 
been suddenly deprived of life, while if the examination be 
delayed for a little while after death, sugar in abundance 
mfif be found in such blood ; secondly, 'that the liver, 
I^e the yenotts blood in tl^e heart, is, at the moment of 
death, almost completely free from sugar, although after- 
wards its tissqe speedily becomes saccharine, imless the 
ierination of sugar be'prev^ted by freezing, boiling, or 
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other means calculated t6 interfere with the action of a 
ferment on the amyloid substance of the organ. Instead 
of adopting Bernard’s view, that normally, during life, 
glycogen passes as sugar into the hepatic venous blood, and 
thereby is conveyed to the lungs to be further disposed of, 
Pavj' inclines to believe that it may represent an intermediate 
stage in the formation of fat from materials absorbed from 
the alimentary canal. 

For the present we must remain uncertain as to w>hich 
of these theories contains most truth in it. 

Whatever be the destination of this peculiar amyloid 
substance formed at the liver, most recent . observers ag^ree 
that it is formed at, and exists within, the hepatic cells, 
from which it may be extracted by the process just de- 
scribed.* 

Much doubt exists also respecting the mode in which 
glycogen is formed in the liver, and the materials 
which furnish its source. Since its quantity is increased 
after feeding, especially on substances containing much 
sugar or starch, it is probable that part of it is derived 
from saccharine principles absorbed from the digestive 
canal ; but since its formation continues even when there 
is no starch or sugar in the food, the albuminous or fatty 
piinciples also have been thought capable of furnish- 
ing part of it. Numerous experiments, however, having 
proved that the liver continues to form sugar in animals 
after prolonged»,.8tarvation, and during hybernation, and 
even after death, its production is clearly independent 
of the., elemetits of food. One of Bernard’s experiments 
may be quoted in proof of this : — Having fed a healthy dog 
for many days exclusively on flesh, he killed' it, removed 
the liver at once, and before the contained blood ootild 
have coagulated, he thoroughly washed “out its tissue by 
passing a stream of cold water through the portal vein. 
He continued the injection until the liver jras omnpletely 
exsanguined, until the issuing water contained net a traee 
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of sugar or albumen, mnd until no sugar was yielded by 
portions of the organ cut into slices and boiled in water. 
Having thus deprived the liver of all saccharine matter, 
he left it for twenty-four hours, and on then examining it, 
found in its tissue a large (juantity of soluble sugar, whicli 
must clearly have been formed subsequently to the organ 
being washed, and out of some previously insoluble and 
non-saccharine substance. This and other experiments 
led him and , others to the conclusion that the formation 
of the amjdoid substance by the liver is the result of a 
kind of secretion or elaboration out of materials in the 
solid tissues of the gland — such seciretion being probably 
effected by 'the hepatic cells, in which, indeed, as already 
observed, the substance has been detected. 

According to this view, then, the liver may be regarded 
as an organ engaged in forming two kinds of secretion, 
namely, bile and sugar, or rather, glycogen readily con- 
vertible into sugar. The former, <jliiefly excrement! tious, 
passes along the bile-ducjts into the intestines, where it 
may subserve some purposes in relation to digestion, and 
is then for the most part re-absorbed, and ultimately 
eliminated during the processes conc^erned in the j)roduC‘- 
lion of animal heat. The latter, namely sugar, being 
soluble, is, unless Pavy’s view be correct, taken up by tile 
blood in the hepatic vein, conveyed through the right side 
of the heart to the lungs, where it is probably consumed in 
the respiratory process, and thhs contributes to the pro- 
duction of animal heat. 

The formation of glycogen or of sugar is, like all other 
processes in the living body, under the control of the 
nervous system. Bernard discovered that by pricking the 
floor of the fourth ventricle, the quantity of sugar formed, 
was so much in excess of tlife normal quantity, as to be ex- 
creted by the kidney, and thus producq the leading symptom 
of diabetes. Section of the inferior cervical ganglion of the 
sympathetic nerve also produces diabetes. 
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The channel by which the influence of the nervous 
system is conducted in the preceding and similar experiments 
is not accurately known ; no theory having been perma- 
nently established, which explains all the facts hitherto 
observed in connection with the influence of the nervous 
system on the production of glucose. 


Sxumnary of the Changes which take place in the Food during 
its Passage through the. Small Intestine. 

In order to understand the changes in the food which 
occur during its passage through the small intestine, it 
will be well to refer briefly to the state in which it leaves 
the stomach through the pylorus. It has been said 
before, that the chief office of the stomach is not only to 
mix into an uniform mass all the varieties of food that 
reach it through the cosophagus, but especially to dissolve 
the nitrogenous portion by means of the gastric juice. 
The fatty matters, during their sojourn in the stomach, 
become more thoroughly mingled v’ith the other consti- 
tuents of the food taken, but are^ not yet in a state fit for 
absorption. The conversion of starch into sugar, which 
began in the mouth, has been interfered with, althougli 
not stopped altogether. The soluble matters — both those 
wliich were so from the first, as sugar and saline matter, 
and those which have been made so by the action of the 
saliva and gastric juice — have begun to disapi)ear by ab- 
sorption into the blood-vessels, and the same thing has 
befallen such fluids as may have been swallowed, — wine, 
water, etc. 

The thin pultaceous chyme, therefore, which, during the 
wffiole period of gastric digestion, is being constantly 
squeezed or strained through the pylori.^ orifice into the 
duodenum, consists of albuminous matter, broken down, 
dissolving and half dissolved, fatty matter, broken down, 
but not dissolved at all, starch very slowly in prodisas of 
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conversion into sugar, and as it becomes sugar, also dis- 
solving in the fluids with w*hich it is mixed ; while with 
these are mingled gastric fluid, and fluid that has been 
swallowed, together with such portions of the food as 
are not digestible, and will be finally exj^elled as part of 
the fteces. 

On the entrance of the chyme into the duodenum, it is 
subjected to the influence of tlic iluid secreted by Liebor- 
lailvi’s and Bruim’s glands, before described, and to that 
of tlie bile and pancreatic juice, which are poured into this 
part of the intestine. 

Witliout doubt, that part of digestion wliich it is a chief 
duty of the sitiall intestine to perform, is the alteration of 
tlie fat in such a manner as to make it fit for absorption. 
And there is no doubt that this change is cliiofly effected 
in the ui>per part of the small intestine. What is tln^: 
exact share of the process, however, allotted respectiv(dy 
to the bile, pancreatici secretion, and the sociretion of the 
intestinal glands, is still uncertain. It is most probable, 
liowever, that the pancreatic secretion and the bile are 
the main agents in emulsifying the fat, and that they do 
tliis by direct admixture with it. They also promote its 
absorption by moistening the surface of the villi (p. 33 1). 

During digestion in the small intestine, the villi become 
turgid with blood, their epithelial cells become filled, by 
absorption, with fat-globules, which, after minute division, 
transude into tlie granular basis of th,e villus, and thence 
into the lacteal vessel iji the centre, by which they are 
conveyed along the mesentery to the lymphatic glands, 
and thence into the thoracic duct. A part of the fat is 
also absorbed by the blood-vessels of the ihtestine. The 
term chyle is sometimes applied to the emulsified contents 
of the intestine ^after theii* admixture with the bile and 
X>ancreatic juice ; but more strictly to the fluid contained in 
the lacteal vfssels during digestion, which differs from 
ordinSty lymph contained in the same vessels at other times, 
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cihiefly in the grocatly increased quantity of fat particles 
which have been, absorbed from the small intestine. 

Although the most evident function of the small intes- 
tine is the digestion of fat, it must not be forgotten that 
a great i>art of the other constituents of the food is by no 
means completely digested when it leaves the stomach. 
Indeed, its leaving it unabsorbed would, alone, be proof of 
this fact. 

The albuminous substances which have been partly ’dis- 
solved in tlie stomach continue to be acted on by the 
gastric juice which passes into the duodenum with them, 
and the elFect of the last-named secretion is assisted or 
Cf)mplemented by that of the pancreas and intestinal 
glands. As the albuminous matters are dissolved, they 
are absorbed chiefly by the blood-vessels, and only to a 
small extent, prol>ably, by the lacteals. 

The starchy, or amylaceous portion of the food, the con- 
version of which into dextrin and sugar was more or less 
interrupted during its stay in the sfomach, is now acted 
on briskly by the secretion of the pancreas, and of Drunn’s 
glands, andq)erhaps of Lioborkulfn’s glands also, and tlie 
sugar as it is formed dissolves in the intestinal fluids, and 
afterwards, like the albumen, is absorbed cliiefly by the 
blood-vessels. 

The liquids, swallowed as such, which may have escaped 
absorption in the stomach, are absorbed probably very 
soon after their entrance into the intestine ; the fluidity of 
the contents of the latter being preserved more by the con- 
stant secretion of fluid by the intestinal glands, pancreas, 
and liver, than by any ^ given portion of fluid, whether 
swallowed or secreted, remaining long unabsorbed. From 
this fact, therefore, it may be gathered that there is a 
kind of circulation constantly proceeding from the intestines 
into the blood, and from^ the blood int 9 the intestines 
again ; for, as all the fluid, probably a very large ar^unt, 
secreted by? the intestinal glands, must 6ome from the 
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blood, the latter would be too much drained, wei:;e it not 
that the same fluid after secretion is again re-absorbed 
into the current of blood — agoing into the blood charged 
with nutrient products of digestion — coming out again by 
secretion through the glands in a comparatively uncharged 
condition. 

It has been said before that the contents of the,stotnueh 
during gastric digestion have a strongly acid reaction. 
On “the entrance of the chyme into the small intestine, 
this is gradually neutralized to a greater or less degn^ee by 
admixture with the bile and other secretions with which' 
it is mixed, and the acid reaction becomes less and less 
strongly marked as the chyme passes along the canal 
towards the ileo-csecal valve. ^ , 

Thus, all the materials of the food are acted on in the 
small intestine, and a great portion of the nutrient matter 
is absorbed — the fat chiefly by the lacteah, the other 
principles, when in a state of solution, chiefly by the blood- 
vessels, but neither, probably, exclusively by one set of 
vessels. At the lower end of the small intestine, the chyme, 
still thin and pultaceous, is of a light yellow colour, and 
has a distinctly faecal odour. In this state it passes 
through the ileo-csecal opening into the large intestine. 


Summary of the Process of Digestion in the Large Intestine. 

The changes which take place in the chyme after its 
passage from the small into the large intestine are probably 
only the continuation of the same changes that occim in 
the course of the food.’s passage through the uppex part of 
the intestinal canal. From the absence of vilUy however, 
•we may conclude that absorption, especially of fatty 
matter, is in gr&t part cCippleted in the small intestine, 
while, from the still half-liquid, pultaceous oonsistenoq of 
the chyme wljen it first enters tiie caecum, there can be no 
doubt that the absorption of liquid is not ’by any means 
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concluded. The peculiar odour, moreover, which is 
acquired after a short time by the contents of the large 
bowel, would seem to indicate the addition to them, in 
this region, of some special matter, probably excretory. 
The acid reaction, which had become less and less distinct 
in the stuall bowel, again becomes very manifest in the 
caecum — probably from acid fermentation processes in some 
of the materials of the food. 

There seems no reason, however, to conclude that* any 
special, ‘ secondary,’ digestive process occurs in the caecum 
or in any other part of the large intestine. Probably any 
constituent of the food which has escaped digestion and 
absorptiou in the small bowel may be digested in the large 
intestine ; and the power of this part of the intestinal 
ciinal to digest fatty, albuminous, or other matters, may 
be gatliered from the good effects of nutrient enemata, so 
frequently given when from any cause there is difficulty in 
introducing food into the stomach. In ordinary healthy 
digestion, however, the changes whiqh ensue in the chyme 
after its passage into the large intestine, are mainly the 
absorption of the more liquid parts, and the addition of 
the special excretory products which give it the charac- 
teristic odour. At the same time, as before said, it is 
probable that a certain quantity of nutrient matter always 
escapes digestion in the small intestine, and that this 
happens more especially when food has been taken in 
excess, or when it is of such a kmd as to be difficult of 
digestion. Under , these circumstances there is no doubt 
that such changes as were proceeding in it at the lower 
part of the ileum may go on unchecked in the large bowel, 
— the process being assisted by the secretion of the nume- 
rous tubular glands therein present. 

By these means the contents of the large intestine, as 
they proo^d towards the, rectum, becom^ more and more 
solid, and l<^ng their more liquid and nutrient parts, 
gradually acquire the odour and consistence characteristic 
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of feeces. After a sojourn of uncertain duration in the 
rectum, they are finally expefied by the contraction of its 
muscular coat, aided, under ordinary circumstances, by the 
contraction of the abdominal muscles. 

For a description of the mechanism by 'which the act of 
defsDcation is accomplished, see p. 223. 

The average quantity of solid fsecal matter evacuated by 
the human adult in twenty-four hours is about five ounces ; 
an uncertain proportion of which consists simply of the 
undigested or chemically modified residue of the food 
and the remainder of certain matters which are excreted 
in the intestinal canal. 


Comj^osition of Faces, 

Water . 733*00 

Solidy . . . . . . . . . . 267*00 


Special excrementitioys constituents : — Excretin, 
excretolcic acid (Marcet), and stercorin 
(Austin Flint). 

Salts : — Ohieily phosphate of magnesia and phos- 
phate of lime, with small quantities of iron, 
soda, liyie, and silica. 

Insoluble residue of the food (chiefly starch, / 
gi*ains, woody tissue, jiarticles of cartilage, 
and fibrous tissue, undigested muscular fibres 
or fat, and the like), with insoluble substances 
accidentally introduced with the food. 

Mucus, epithelium, altered colouring matter of 
bile, fatty acids, etc. ' 


267 00 


Thei time occupied by the journey of a given portion of 
food from the stomach to the anus, varies considerably even 
in health, and oit this- accoimt, probably, it is that such 
different opinions have been expressed in regard to the 
subject. Dr. Srinton supposes twelve hours to be occupied 
by the journey of an ordinary meal throiigh the small intes- 
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fine, and twenty-four to thirfy-six hours by the passage 
tiirough the large bowel. 


On the Gases contained in the Stomach and Intestines. 

It need scarcely be remarked that, imder ordinary cir- 
cumstances, tbe alimentary canal contains a considerable 
quantity of gaseous matter. Any one who has had occa- 
sion, in a post-mortem examination, either to lay ope/i the 
intestines, or to let out the gas which they . contain, must 
have been struck by the small space afterwards occupied 
by the bowels, and by the large degree, therefoi'e, in which 
the gas, which naturally distends them, contributes to till 
the cavity of the alfdomen. Indeed, the presence of air in 
the intestines is so constant, and, within certain limits, the 
amount in' health so imitbrm, that there can be no doubt 
tliat its existence here is not a mere accident, but intended 
to serve a definite and important purpose, although, pro- 
bably, a mechanical one. 

The sources of the gas containe'd in the stomach and 
bowels may be thus enumerated;^ — 

1 . Air introduced in tlie act of swallowing either food or 
saliva. 

■2. Gases developed by the decomposition of alimentary 
matter, or of the secretions and excretions mingled with it 
in the stomach and intestines.- 

3. It is probable that a certain mutual interchange 
occurs between the gases contained in the alimentary 
canal, and those present in the blood of tlie gastric and in- 
testinal blood-vessels ; but the conditions of the exchange 
are not known, and it is very doubtful whether anything 
like, a true and definite secretion of gas from the blood 
into the intestines or stomach ever 'take8*place. There can 
be no . doubt, however, that the intestines may be the 
proper excretory organs for many odoroUb £md ' other Sub- 
stances, eithar abso^^ed &om the air taken into the limgs 
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in inspiration, or absorbed in the upper part of the 
alimentary canal, again to be excreted at a portion of the 
same tract lower down — ^in either case assuming rapidly 
a gaseous form after their excretion, and in this way» 
perhaps, obtaining a more ready egress from tlie body. 

It is probable that, under ordinary circumstances, the 
•gases of the stomach and intestines are derived chiefly from 
the second of the sources which have been enumerated. 

Tabular Anahjds of Gases contained in the Alimentary Canal. 


Composition hy Volume, 


Wlicnce obtained. 

Oxygen 

Nitrog. 

Carbon. 

Acid. 

Hydrog 

Carburet. 

Hydrogen. 

Sulpburct 

Hydrogen. 

Stomach .... 

11 

71 

14 

4 

! 


Small Intestine 

j — 

32 

30 

3 » 



Oaecimi .... 

i — 

66 

12 

8 

13 i 

> trace. 

Colon 

; — 

35 : 

' 57 

6 

^ 1 

Bectnm .... 

— . 

46 

43 

— 

II 

) ! 

Expelled if 7/1 , 


22 

41 1 

19 

19 

4 ' 


The above tabular analysis of the gases contained in the 
alimentary canal has been quoted from the analyses of 
Jurine, Magendie, Marchand, and Chevreul by Dr. Brinton, 
from whose work the above enumeration of the sources of 
the gas has been also taken. 

Movemmts of the Intestines. 

It remains only to consider the manner in which the 
food aud the several secretions iningled with it are 
niov^ through the intestinal canal, so as to be slowly 
subjected to the influence of fresh porticms of intestinal 
Secretion, and. as^ slowly exposed^ to the absorbent power 
of all the villi c and blood-vessels of lilie tiaucous mem- 
brane. The movement of the intestine is. peristaltic 
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or vermicular^ and is effected by the alternate con- 
tractions and dilatations of successive portions of the 
intestinal coats. The contractions, which may commence 
at any point of the intestine, extend in a wave-like 
manner along the tube. In any given portion, the longi- 
tudinal muscular fibres contract first, or more than the 
circular ; they draw a portion of the intestine upwards, or,, 
as it were, backwards, over the substance to be propelled, 
and then the circular fibres of the same portion contracting 
in succession from above downwards, or, as it were, from 
behind forwards, press on the substance into the portion 
next below, in which at once the same succession of actions 
next ensues. These movements take place slowly, and, in 
healthy are commonly unperceived by the mind ; but they 
are perceptible when they are accelerated under the influ- 
ence of any irritant. 

The movements of the intestines are sometimes retro- 
grade ; and there is no hindrance to the backward move- 
ment of the contents of the small intestine. But almost 

• • 

complete security is afforded against the passage of the 
contents of the large into tlie small intestine by the ileo- 
caeoal valve. Besides, — the orifice of communication 
between the ileum and caecum (at tlie borders of which 
orifice are the folds of mucous membrane which form 
the valve) is encircled with muscular fibres, the con- 
traction of wliich prevents the undue dilatation of tlie 
orifice. 

Proceeding &om above downwards, the muscular fibres 
of the large intestine become, on "the whole, stronger in 
direct proportion to the greater strength required for the 
omyard moving of the faeces, which are gradually becoming 
firmer. The greatest strength is in the rectum, at the 
termination of which the circular uustriped muscular fibres 
form a strong band called the internal sphincter, while an 
External sphincter striped fibre% is placed rather 

lower down, and teore externally, and holds the orifice close 
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by a constant slight contraction under the influence of the 
spinal cord. 

The peculiar condition of the sphincter, in relation to the 
nervous system, will be again referred to. The remaining 
portion of the intestinal canal is under the direct influence 
of the sympathetic or ganglionic system, and indirectly, or 
more distantly, is subject to the influence of the brain and 
spinal cord, which influence appears to be, in some degree, 
transpiitted through the vagus nerve. Experimental irri- 
tation of the brain or cord produces no evident or constant 
efiect on the movements of the intestines during life ; yet 
in consequence of certain conditions of the mind, the move- 
ments are ac(*elerated or retarded ; and in paraplegia the 
intestines aj)pear after a time much weakened in their 
power, and costiveness, with a tympanitic condition, ensues. 
Immediately after death, irritation of botli tlie sj^mpathetic 
and pneumo-gastric nerves, if not too strong, induces 
genuine peristaltic movements of the intestines. Violent 
irritation stops the movements. These stimuli act, no 
doubt, not directly on t^io muscular tissue of the intestine, 
but on the rich ganglionic sti’ucture shown by Meissner to 
exist in the sub-mucous tissue. This regulates and controls 
the movements, and gives to them their peculiar slow, 
orderly, rhythmic, and peristaltic character, both naturally, 
and when artificially excited. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ABSOKPTION. 

i 

The process of absorption has, for one of its objects, the 
introduction into the blood of fresh materials from the 
food and air, and of whatever comes into contact with the 
external or internal surfaces of the body; and, for another, 
the' taking away of parts of the body itself, when, having 
fulfilled their office, or otherwise requiring removal, they 
need to be renewed. In both these offices, in both 
absorption from without and absorption from within, the 
process manifests Some variety, and a very wide range of 
action ; and in both it is probable that two sets of vessels 
are, or may be, concerned, namely, the blood-vessels, and 
the lacteals or lymphatics, to which the term absorbents 
has been especially applied. 


Structure and Office of the Lacteal, and Lymphatic Vessels and 

Glaiuh, 

Besides the system of arteries and veins, with their inter- 
mediate vessels; the capillaries, there is another system of 
canals in man and other vertebrata, called the lymphatic 
system, which contains a fluid called lymph. Both these 
systems of vessels are concerned in absorption. 

The principal vessels of the lymphatic system are, in 
structure and general apj)earauce, like very small and thin- 
walled veins, and like them are provided with valves. By 
one extremity they commence by fine microscopic branches, 
the lymphatic capillaries or lymph capillaries, in the organs 
and tissues of nearly every part of the 4 )ody, and by their 
other extremities they end directly or indirectly in two 
trunks which open into the large veins near the heart (fig. 
92). Their contents, the lymph and chyle, unlike the blood, 
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pass only in one direction, namely, from the fine branches 
to the trunk and so to the large veins, on entering wliich 
they are mingled with the stream of blood, and form part 


Fin. 02 .^ 
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of its cpnstitueucs. Kemembering the course of the fluid 
in the lymphatic vessels, viz., its . passage in the direction 
only towards the large veins in the neighbourhood of the 
heart, it will be readily seen from fig. 92 that the greater 
j>art of the contents of the lymphatic system of vessels passes 


— — " 

♦ Fig. 92. Diagram of the principal groujis of lymphatic vessels 
(from Quaiii). 
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through a comparatively large trunk called the thoracic 
ductf Avhioh finally empties its contents into the blojod-stream 
at the junction of the internal jugular and subclavian veins 
of the left side. There is a smaller duct on the right side. 
The lymphatic vessels of the intestinal canal are called 
lacteals^ because, during digestion, the fluid contained in 
i them resembles milk in appearance ; and the lymph in the 
lacteals during the period of digestion is called chyle. 
There is no essential distinction, however, between Igcteah 
and lymphatics. 

In some part of their course all lymphatic vessels pass 
through certain bodies called lymphatic glands. 

Lymphatic vessels are distributed in nearly all parts of 
the body. Their^ existence, however, has not yet been 
determined in the placenta, the umbilical cord, the mem- 
branes of the ovum, or in any of the non-vascular parts, 
as the nails, cuticle, hair, and the like. 

The lymphatic capillaries commence most commonly 
either in closely-ta6shed networks, or in irregular lacunar 
spaces between the various structures of which the dif- 
ferent organs are composed. The former is the rule of 
origin with those lymphatics which are placed most super- 
ficially, as, for instance, immediately beneath the skin, or 
under the mucous and serous membranes ; wliile the latter 
is most common with those which arise in the substance of 
organs. In the former instance, their walls are composed 
of but little more than homogeneous nie|nbrai]i.e, lined by 
a single layer of epithelial cells, very similar to those 
which line the blood-capillaries (fig. 49). In the latter 
instance the small irregular channels and spaces from 
which the lymphatics take their origin, although they are 
formed mostly by the chinks and crannies between the 
blood-vessels, secreting ducts, and othdr parts which may 
happen to form the framework of the organ in which they 
exist, yet have also a layer of epithelial c^lls to define and 
bound them. 
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The lacteals appear to offer an illustration of another 
mode of origin, namely, in blind 4ilftte<l extremities (figs. 

Fig. 93.* 



lug, 93. Lymphatic vessels of the head and nock of the npjtcr 
part of the trunk (from Mascagni). — ^The chest! and pericardium have 
heeii opened on the left side, and the left mamma detached and thrown 
outwards over the left arm, so as to expose a great part of its deej) 
surface. The principal lymx*hatic vessels and glands are shown on the 
side of the head and face, and in the neck, axilla, and mediastinuin. 
Between the left internal jugular vein and the common carotid artery, 
the upper ascending part of the thoracic duct marked i, and above 
this, and descending to 2, the arch and last part of the duct. The 
termination of the upper lymphatics oft the diaphragm in the medi- 
astinal glands, as wiall as the cardiac and the deep mammary lymphatics, 
are also shown. 
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8 1 , 82 ); but there is no essential difference in structure 
between these and the lymphatic capillaries of otlier parts. 
Recent discoveries seem likely to put an end soon to the 



* Fig. 94. Superlicial lyiliphatica of the foi-earm and palm of tho 
hand, 1 (after Mascagni). 5 .- Two small gland* at tho bond of the 
arm. 6 . Kadial lymphatio vessels. 7- Uluar lermphatic vessels. 
8, 8. Palmar arch of lymphatics. 9 . 9'* Outer and inner sets of vessels. 
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long-standing .discussion whether any direct communications 
exist between the lymph-capillaries and blood -capillaries ; 
tlxe need for any special intercommunicating channels seem- 
ing to disappear in the light of more accurate knowledge of 
the ajructure and endowments of the parts concerned. For 
while, on the one hand, the fluid part of the blood con- 
stantly exudes or is strained through the walls of the blood - 
capillaries, so as to moisten all *the surrounding tissues, 
and ^occupy the interspaces which exist among their 
difierent elements, these same interspaces have been shown, 
as just stated, to form the beginnings of the lymph-capil- 
laries. And while, for many years, the notion of the 
existence of any such channels between the blood-vessels 
and lymph -vessels, as would admit blbod-corpuscles, has 
been given up, recent observations have proved that, for 
the passage of such corpuscles, it is not necessary to assume 
the presence of any special channels at all, inasmuch as 
blood-corpuscles can i)a8S bodily, without much difficulty, 
through the w alls of the blood-capillaries , and small veins 
(p. 164), and could p&ss wdth still less trouble, probably, 
through the comparatively ill-defined w alls of the capillaries 
which contain lymph. 

Observations of llecklinghausen have led to the dis- 
covery that in certain parts of the body openings exist 
by which lymphatic capillaries directly communiciate with 
parts hitherto supposed to be closed cavities. If the peri- 
toneal cavity be injected with milk, an injection is obtained 
of the plexus of lymi:)hatic vessels of the central tendon of 
the diaphragm ,* and on removing a small portion of the 
central tendon, with its peritoneal surface uninjured, and 

h. Cephalic vein, d* Eadial vein, e. Median vein. /. Uhiar vein. 
The lymphatics are represented as lying on the deep fascia. 

+ 95 - Superficial lymphatics of right groin and upper part of 

thigh, i (after Mascagni), i. Upper inguinal glands. 2'. Lower in- 
guinal or femoral glands. 3, 3. Plexus of^lymphatics in the course of 
the long saphenous vein. 
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examining the process of absorption under the micro- 
scope, Recklinghausen noticed that the milk-glolmles ran 
towards small natural openings or stomata between the 
epithelial cells, and disappeared by passing vortex-like 
through them. The stomata, which had a roundish oii^ue, 
were only wide enough to admit two or three milk- globules 
abreast, and never exceeded tlie size of an epithelial cell. 
Oiienings of a similar kind have been found by Dybslvowsky 
in the pleura ; and as they may be presumed to exigt in 
other serous membranes, it would seem as if the serous 
cavities, hitherto supposed closed, form but a large widen- 
ing out, so to speak, of the lymi)h-capillary system with 
which they directly communicate. 

In structure, thd medium-sized and larger lymphatic 
vessels are very like veins ; having, according to Kdlliker, 
an external coat of tibrp-cellular tissue, with elastit^ 
filaments ; wdthin this, a thin layer of fibro-cellulav 
tissue, with organic muscular fibies, wdiich have, princi- 
pally, a circular diroctioii, and are much more abundant in 
the small than in the larger vessclS ; and again, w itliiii 
this, an inner elastic layer of longitudinal fibies, and a 
lining of epithelium ; and numerous valves. The vah es, 
constructed like those of veins, and with the free edges 
turned towards the heart, are usually arranged in pairs, 
and, in tlie small vessels, are so closely placed, that when 
the vessels are full, the valves constricting tlieni where 
their edges are attached, give them a peculiar braided or 
knotty jLppearance (fig. 99). 

With the help of the valvular mechanism, all occasional 
pressure on the exterior of the lymphatic and lacteal ves- 
sels propels the lymph towards the heart ; thus muscular 
and other external pressure accelerates the flow of the 
lymph as it does that of the blood in the veins (see p. 170). 
The actions of the muscular fibres of the small intestine, 
and probably the layer of'* organic muscle* present in each 
intestinal villus (p. 307), seem to assist in propelling the 

A A 
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chyle : for, in the small intestine of a mouse, Poiseuille 
saw the chyle moving with intermittent propulsions that 
appeared to correspond with the peristaltic movements of 
the intestine. But for the general propulsion of the lymph 
and chyle, it is j^robahle that, together with the vis a tergo 
resulting from absorption (as in the ascent of sap in 
a tree), and from external pressure, some of the force may 
be derived from the contractility of tlie vessel’s own walls. 
Kolliker, after watching the lymphatics in the transparent 
tail of the tadpole, states that no distinct movements of 
their walls can ever be seen, but as they are emptied after 
doatli they gradually contract, and then, after some time, 
again dilate fo their former size, exactly as the small 
arteries do under the like circumstan&s. Thus, also, the 
larger vessels in the human subject commonly empty 
themselves after death ; so that, although absorption is 
probably usually going on just before the time of death, it 
is not common to see the lymphatic or lacteal vessels* full. 
Their power of contraction under the inlluence of stimuli 
has been demonstrated by Kolliker, who applied the wire 
of an elcctro-inagnetic apparatus to some well-filled 
lymphatics on the skin of a boy’s foot, just after the re- 
moval of liis leg by amputation, and noticed that the 
calibre of tlie vessels diminished at least one half. It is 
most probable that this contraction of the vessels occurs 
during life, and that it consists, not in peristaltic or undu- 
latory movements, but in an uniform contraction of the 
successive portions of the vessels, by which pressure is 
steadily exorcised upon their contents, and which alternates 
with their relaxation. 

Lymphatic Glands. 

Almost all lylhphatic and lacteal vessels in some part of 
their course pass thi'ough one or more small bodies called 
Ijunphatic^ ghyids (fig. 99). 

A lymphatic gland is covered externally by a capsule of 
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connective tissue, which invests and supports the glandular 
structure withip ; while prolonged from its inner surface 
are processes or trahecxdm which, entering the gland from 
all sides, and freely communicating, form a fibrous scaf- 
folding or stroma in all parts of the interior. Thus are 
formed in the outer or cortical part of the glands (fig. g6) 
in the intervals of the * 

trabecula), certain inter- 
communicating spaces 
termed alveoli ; while 
a finer meshwork is 
formed in the more cen- 
tral or medullary part. 

In the alveoli and the 
trabecular meshwork the 
proper gland substance 
is contained ; in the form of nodules in the cortical alveoli, 
and ’of rounded cords in the medullary part (fig. 97). 
The gland-substance of one j^art- continuous directly 
or indirectly witib that of all others. 

The essential structure of l^mipliatic-gland substaiu;e 
resembles that which was described as existing, in a simple 
form, in the interior of the solitary and agminated intes- 
tinal follicles (p. 302). reloading all parts of it, and 
occupying the alveoli and trabecular spaces before referred 
to, is a network of tlie variety of connective tissue termed 
retiform tissue (fig. 98), the interspaces of which are 
occuijied by lymi)h-corpuscles. The cori)uscles are ar- 
ranged in such a way, that while in the centre of the 
alveoli and of each mesh .they are so crowded together 
as to be, with the retiform tissue pervading them, a con- 

Fig. 96 (after Kolliker). Section of a mesenteric gland from tlie 
ox, slightly magnified, a, hilxtk ; b (in the central i)art of the figure), 
medullary substance ; c, cortical substance with indStinct alveoli ; d, 
capsttlo. 
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sistent gland-pulp, continuous in the form of the nodules 
and cords, before referred to, throughout the whole gland, 
they are in comparatively small numbers in the outer part 
of the alveoli and meshes, and leave this portion, as it 
were, ojyen. (Sec figs. 97, 98.) This free space between 
the gland-pulp and the trabecular stroma, occupied only by 
retiform tissue, is called the lymph •channel or lymph-path, 
because it is traversed by the lymph, which is continually 
brought to the gland and conveyed away from it by 


Fig, 97,^' 



lymphatic vessels; those which bring it being termed 
\afferent vessels, and those which take it away efferent 
'Vessels. The former enter the cortical part of the gland 
and open into its alveoli, at the same time that they lay 
aside all their coats except the epithelial lining, which may 
be said to continue to line the lymph-path into which thb 

t Fig. 97. Section of Medullary Substance of an Inguinal Gland 
of an Ox (niagnifi*ed 90 diameters), a, a, glandular substance or 
pulp forming rounded cords joining in a continuous net (dark in the 
figure) ; c, c, trabeoiilie ; the space, h^b, between these and the gland- 
ular substance Is the l3unph- sinus, washed clear of corpuscles and 
traversed by filaments of retiform connective tissue (after KOlliker). 
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contents of the afferent vessels now pass. The efferent ves- 
sels begin in the medullary part of the gland, and are 
continuous with the lympli-path here as the afferent vessels 
were with the cortical portion ; the epithelium of one is 
continuous with that of the other. 

Blood-vessels are freely distribuh d to the trabecular 
tissue and to the gland-pulp (fig. 98). 

Properties of Lymi>h and Chyle, 

The fluid, or lynqdij contained in the lymphatic ve*ssel3 

Fi’fj, 9S.* 



is, under ordinary circumstances, dear, transparent, and 

* Fig. 98. A Small Portion of Medullary Substance from a Mesen- 
teric Gland of the Ox {maguifiod 300 diameters), d, d, trabeculfld ; a, 
)>art of a cord of glandular substances from wlticli all but a few of 
the lymph-corpuscles have been washed out to show its supporting, 
meshwork of retiform tissue and its capillary blood-vessels (which have 
been injected, and are dark in the iigure) ; &, b, lym]ih-sinns, of wliich 
the retiform tissue is represented only at c, c (after Kolliker). 
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colourless, or of a pale yellow tint. It is devoid of sinell, 
I is slightly alkaline, and has a saline taste. As seen with 
the microscope in the small transparent vessels of the tail 
of the tadpole, the lymph usually contains no corpuscles or 
{particles of any kind; and it is probably only in the larger 
trunks in which, by a process similar to that to be described 
in the cliyle, tlie lymph is more elaborated, that any cor- 
j)uscle8 are formed. These corpuscles are 
similar to those in the chyle, but less nume- 
rous. The fluid in which the corpuscles float 
is commonly and in health albuminous, and 
contains no fatty particles or molecular base ; 
\>ut it is liable to variations according to the 
general state of the blood, and that of the 
organ from which the lymph is derived. As 
it advances towards the thoracic duct, and 
passes through the lymphatic glands, it be- 
comes, like chyle, si)ontaneously coagulable 
from the formation of fibrin, and the number 
of corpuscles is much increased. 

The fluid contained in the lacteal s, or 
lymphatic vessels of the intestine, is clear 
and transparent during fasting, and differs 
in no respect from ordinary lymph; but 
during digestion, it becomes milky , and is 
termed chyle. 

Chyle is an opag^ue, whitish fluid, resem- 
bling milk in appearance, and having a neu- 
tral or slightly alkaline reaction. Its white- 
ness and opacity are due to the presence 
of innumerable particles of oily or fatty matter, of exceed- 
ingly minute though nearly ur^form size, measuring on the 
average about of an inch (Gulliver). These con- 

stitute what Mr. Gulliver appropriately terms the mglei^iilar 

* Fig. 99. A lyin2>hatic gland from the axilla, with its afferent and 
efferent vessels, injected with mercury (after Bendz). 
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‘baseo£ chyle. Tlieir number, and consequently the otmcity' 
of the chyle, are dependent* upon the quantity of fatty 
matter contained in the food. Hence, as a rule, the chyle 
is whitish and most turbid in carnivorous animals ; less so 
in Ilerbivora; while in birds it is usually transparent.; 
The fatty nature of the molecules is made manifest by 
tlieir solubility in ether, and, when the ether evaporates, 
by their being deposited in various-sized drops of oiL"^^ 
Yet, since they do not run together and form a l^^rger 
droji, as partudes of oil w’ould, it apjiears very probable 
that each molecule consists of oil coated over with albu- 
men, in the manner in which, as Ascherson observed, oil 
always becomes covered when set free in ihimite dro]>s in 
an albuminous soiiilion. And this view is supjiorted by 
tlie fact, that when water or dilute acetic acid is added to 
chyle, many of the molecules are lost sight of, and oil- 
drops apx>ear in their place, as if the investments of the 
molecules had been dissolved, and their oily contents had 
run together. 

Excjcpt these molecules, the chyle taken from the villi 
or from lacteals near them, contains no otlier solid or 
organized bodies. Tlie fluid in wliicdi the molecules float 
is albuminous, and docs not spontaneously coagulate, 
tliough coagulable by the addition of etlier. But as the 
(thyle passes on towards the thoracic duct, find especially 
wkile it traverses one or more of the mesenteric glands 
(propelled by forces vsdiich have been described witli the 
structure of the vessels), it is elaborated. The quantity of 
molecules and oily particles gradually diminishes; cells, to 
] which the name of chyle-corpuscles is given, are developed 
in it ; and by the formation of fibrin, it acquires the pro- 
perty of coagulating spontaneously. The higher in the 

* Some of the molecules remain iindissol^kl by the ether ; but 
this appears to be duo to their beiitg defended froni^ the action of the 
etheY by being entangled within the albumen which it coagulates. 
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tlioracic duct the chyle advances, the more is it, in all 
these respects, developed; the greater is the number of 
chyle-corpnscles, and the larger and firmer is the clot 
which forms in it when withdrawn and left at rest. Such 
a clot is like one of blood, without the red corpuscles, 
having the chyle-corpuscles entangled in it, and the fatty 
matter forming a white creamy film on the surface of the 
serum. But the clot of chyle is softer and moister than 
that of blood. Like blood, also, the chyle often remains 
for a long time in its vessels without coagulating, but 
coagulates rapidly on being removed from them (Bouisson). 
"J'he existence of fibrin, or of the materials which, by their 
union form it (p. 65 et is, therefore, certain; its 

increase appears to be commensurate with that of the 
f^orpuscles ; and, like thorn, it is not absorbed as such from 
the chyme (for no fibrin exists in the chyle in tlie villi), 
but is gradually elaborated out of the albumen which chyle, 
in its earliest condition, contains. 

The structure of the (diyle-corpuscles was described 
when speaking of the white corpuscles of the blood, witli 
wliich they are identical. 

From what has been said, it will aj^pear that perfect 
chyle and lymph are, in essential characters, nearly similar, 
and scarcely differ, ex^e^)! iu the preponderance of fatty 
matter in tlie chyle. The comparative analysis of the two 
fluids obtained from the lacteals and the lymphatics of a 
donkey is thus given by Dr. Owen Rees : — 



Chyle. 

Lymph. 

Water ... 

90-237 

96-536 

Albumen 

3'5i6 

I '200 

Fibrin 

0*370 

0120 

Animal extractive 

. . 1-565 

I ‘559 

Fatty matter . ^ . 

3-6ox 

a/fcrace. 

Salts .... 

. . 0-711 

0-585 

t 

• lOOOOO 

100*000 


The analyses of Nasse afford an estimate of the rela- 
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tive compositions of the lymph, chyle, and 

blood of the 

horse. ^ 

Lymph. 

Chyle. 

Blood. 

'NYatcr 

950 - 

935 ' 

Sio* 

Corpuscles . 


4 ' 

92-8 

Albumen . 

39*11 

31- 

So* 

Fibi’in .... 


. 075 

2-S 

Extractive matter 

4-88 

6-25 

5 *^ 

Fatty matter 

0 *09 

IS* 

I *55 

Alkaline salts . 

5.61 

7 * 


Pliosphato of lime and mag- 

1 0-31 


nesia, oxide of iron, etc. 

I * 

0*95 


[OOO* 

lOOO* 

1000* 


The contents of the thoracic dnct, including both the 
lymph and chyle •mixed, in an executed criminal, Avere 
examined by Dr. Rees, Avho found them to consist of — 


Water .... 


90*48 

Albumen and fibrin 

. 

. . 7 *08 

Extractive matter . 

. 

. . o*ioS 

Fatty ,, . . 

. 

. . 0 *92 

Saline ,, 

• 

0*44 


From all these analyses of lymph and cliyle, it a2^i)ears 
that ttiey contain essentially the* same organic constituents 
that are found in the bloo<l, viz,, albumen, fibrin, and fatty 
matter, the same saline vsubstiincos, and iron. Their coni' 
position diifers from that of the blood in degree ratlier than 
in kind ; they contain a less proportion of all the substances 
dissolved in the water (see Nasse’s analyses, just quoted), 
and much less fibrin. The fibrin I* of lymph, besides being 
less in quantity, appears to be in a less elaborated state 
than that of the blood, coagulating less rapidly and less 
firmly. According to Virchow, it never coagulates, under 

• The analysis of the blood differs rather widely from that given at 
J)age 78 ; but if it be erroneous, it is 2)robable that corresponding errors 
exist in the analysis of the lymph and chyle ; and that therefore the 
tables in the text may represerjt accurately enough the relation in which 
the three fluids stand to each other. • 

t For observations on the nature df fibrin, see p. 6$. 
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ordinary circumstances, within the lymphatic vessels, either 
during life or after death. * These differences gradually 
diminish, while the lymph and chyle, passing towards and 
through the thoracic duct, gradually approach the place at 
which they are to be mingled with the blood. For, in the 
thoracic duct, besides the higher and more abundant 
develoj^ment of the fibrin, the lymph and chyle-corpuscles 
are found more advanced towards their development into 
red-blood corpuscles ; sometimes even that development is 
completed, and the lymph has a pinkish tinge from tlie 
number of red blood- cori)U8eles that it contains. 

The general result, therefore, of both the microscopic 
and the chemical examinations of the lymph and chyle, 
demonstrate that they are rudimental^ bl ood ; their fluid 
part being, like the liquor sanguinis, diluted, but gradually 
becoming more concentrated ; and their corpuscles being 
in process of development into red blood-corpuscles. Thus, 
in quality, the lymph and clijde are adapted to replenish 
the blood ; and their quantity, so far as it can be estimated, 
appears ample for this purpose. In one of Magendie^s 
experiments, half an ouncte of cliyle was collected in five 
minutes from tlxe thoracic duct of a middle-sized dog ; 
Collard de Martigny obtained ruinc grains of lymph, in ten 
minutes, from the thoracic duct of a rabbit which had 
taken no food for twenty-four hours; and Gieger, from 
three to five pounds of lymj)!! daily from the foot of a 
horse, from whom the same quantity had been flowing 
several years without injury to health. Bidder found, on 
opening the thoracic duct in cats, immediately after death, 
that the mingled lymph and chyle continued to flow from 
one to six minutes ; and, from the quantity thus obtained, 
he estimated that if the contents of the thoracic duct con- 
tinued to move at Ihe same rate, the quantity which would 
pass into a cat^s blood in twenty-four hours would be equal 
to about one-sijctli of the weight of the whole body. And, 
since the estimated weight of the blood in cats is to the 
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-weight of their bodies as i : 7, the ‘quantity of lymph daily 
traversing the thoracic duct would appear to be about 
equal to the quantity of blood at any time contained in the 
animals. Schmidt’s observations on foals have yielded 
very similar results. By another series of experiments, 
Bidder estimated that the quantity of lymph traversing 
the thoracic duct of a dog in twenty-four hours is aboTit 
equal to two-thirds of the blood in the body. If we take 
these esti)nates, it will not follow from them that the whole 
of an aiiimars blood ivS daily replaced by the development 
of lymph and chyle ; for even if the quantity of lyrajili 
and chyle daily formed be equal to that of the blood, the 
solid contents of the blood will be much' too great to be 
replaced by those of the lymph and chyle. According to 
Nasse’s analyses, the solid matter of a given quantity of 
blood could not bo replaced out of less than three or four 
times the quantity of lyini)h and chyle. 

Absorption by the Lacteal Vessels, 

I 

During the passage of tlie chyme along the whole tract 
of the intestinal canal, its completely digested parts are 
absorbed by the blood-vessels and lacteals distributed in 
the mucous membrane. The blood-vessels ja2>pear to 
absorb chiefly the dissolved portions of the food, and 
these, including es2)ecially the albuminous and saccharine, 
they imbibe without choice ; whatever can mix with the 
blood passes into the vessels, as will be j)rescntly described. 
But the lacteals appear to absorb only certain constituents 
of the food, including i)articularly the fatty jmrtions. The 
absorption by both sets of vessels is carried on most 
actively, but hot exclusively, in the villi of the small intes- 
tine; for in these minute processes, both the capillary 
blood-vessels and the lacteals are brought almost into 
contact with the intestin^ contents. 

It has been already stated that the VUli of the small ’ 
intestine (figs, 81 and 82), are minute yascxilar processes 
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of mucous membrano, each containing a delicate net- 
work of blood-vessels and one or more lacteals,' and are 
invested by a sheath of c^dindric^al epithelium. In the 
interspaces of the mucous membrano between the villi, as 
well as over all the rest of the intestinal canal, the lacteals 
and blood-vessels are also densely distributed in a close net- 
work, the lacteals, however, being more sparingly supj)lied 
to the large than to the small intestine. 

There seems to be no doubt that absorption of fatty 
matters during digestion, from the contents of the intes- 
tines, is effected chiefly by the epithelial cells which line 
the intestinal tract, and especially by those which clothe 
the surface of the villi (fig. 8l). From these epithelial 
cells, again, the fatty particles are passed on into the inte- 
rior of the lacteal vessels (figs. 8 1 and 82), but how they 
pass, and what laws govern their so doing, are not at pre- 
sent exactly known. 

It is probable that tlie process of absorption by the epi- 
thelial cells, is assisted by the ]U'essiiro exercised on tlie 
contents of the intestines hy their contractile walls ; and 
that the absorption of fiittj" partic les is also facilitated by 
file presence of the bile, tlie pancreatic and intestinal se- 
cretions which moisten the absorbing surface. For it has 
been found by experiment, that tlie passage of oil through 
an animal membrane is made miicli easier when the latter 
is impregnated with an alkaline fluid. 

Absorption by the Lymjyhatic Vessels, 

The real source of the lymph, and the mode in which its 
absorption is effected by the^ lymphatic vessels, were 
long matters of discussion. But the problem has been 
much simplified by more accurate knowledge of the anato- 
mical relations of^ihe lymphatic capillaries. It is most 
probable that the lymph is derive^, in great part, from the 
liquor sanguir^e, which, as before remarked, is always 
exuding from the blood-capiUaries into the interstices of 
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the tissues in which they lie; and changes in the cha- 
racter of the lymph correspond very closely with changes 
in the character of either the whole mass of blood, or of 
that in the vessels of the part from which the lymph is 
examined. Thus Herbst found that the coagulability of 
the lymph is directly proportionate to that of the blood ; 
and tliat when fluids are injected into the blood-vessels 
in sufficient quantity to distend them, the injected sub- 
stance may be almost directly afterwards found ip. the 
lymphatics. 

It is not improbable, liowever, that some other matters 
tlian those originally contained in the exuded liquor san- 
guinis may find their way with it inter the lymj^hatic 
vessels. Parts winch having entered into the composition 
of a tissue, and, having fulfilled their purpose, require to 
be removed, may not be altogether excrementitious, but 
may admit of being re-organised and adapted again for 
nutrition ; and these may be absorbed by tlie lymphatic.s, 
and elaborated with the other contents of the lymph in 
passing through the glands. 

Lymph-Hearts, In reptiles and some birds, an important 
auxiliary to the movement of the lymph and chyle is sup- 
plied in certain muscular sacs, named Ij/mph-hearts (hg, lOO), 
and Mr^ Wharton Jones has lately shown that the caudal 
heart of the eel is a lyrnph-heart also. The number and 
position of these organs vary. In frogs and toads there 
are usually four, two anterior and two posterior ; in the 
frog, the posterior lymph-heart on each side is situated in 
the ischiatic region, just beneath the skin; the anterior 
lies deeper, just over the transverse process of the third 
vertebra. Into each of these cavities several lymphatics 
open, the orifices of the vessels being guarded by valves, 
which prevent the retrograde passage of the lymph. Fi^om 
each heart a single vein ^proceeds and conveys the lymph 
directly into the venous system. In the ffog, the inferior 
lymphatic heart, on each side, pours its lymph into a 
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brancli of the ischiatic vein ; by the superior, the lymph 

is forced into a branch of the 
Fuj, ICO.* jugular vein, which issues from 

its anterior surface, and which 
becomes turgid eacli time that 
the sac contracts. Blood is jue- 
vented from passing from the 
vein into the lymphatic heart by 
a valve at its orifice. 

The muscular coat of these 
hearts is of variable thickness ; 
in some cases it can only bo dis- 
covered by means of the micro- 
scope ; but in every case it is comimsed of transverselj’^- 
striated fibres. The contractions of the hearts are rhyth- 
mical, occurring about sixty times in a minute, slowly, and, 
in comparison with those of the blood-hearts, feebl3^ 
The pulsations of the cervical pair are npt always synchro- 
nous with those of the pair in the ischiatic region, and 
even the corresponding sacs of opposite sides are not always 
synchronous in their action. 

Unlike the contractions of the blood-heart, those of the 
lymph-heart appear to be directlj^ dependent upon a cer- 
tain limited "portion of the spinal cord. For Volkmann 
found that so long as the portion of sj)inal cord correspond- 
ing to the third vertebra of the frog was uninjured, the 
cervical pair of lymphatic hearts continued pulsating after 
atll the rest of the spinal cord and the brain was destroyed ; 
while destruction of this portion, even though all other 

* Fig, loo, L3"niphatic heart (9 lines long, 4 lines broad) of a large 
si>ecies of serpent, the Python bivittatus (after E. Weber). 4. The 
external cellular coat. ^ 5. The thick muscular coat. Four musculn r 
columns run across its cavity, which communicates with three lympha- 
tics (i — only one is seen here), with twq veins (2, 2), 6. The smooth 

lining membrane qjf the cavity, 7. A small appendagp, ^or auricle, the 
cavity of which is continuous with that of the r^t of the organ. 
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parts of the nervous centres were uninjured, instantly 
arrested the heart’s movements. The posterior or ischiatic 
pair of lymph-hearts were found to be governed, in like 
manner, by the portion of spinal cord corresponding to 
the eighth vertebra. Division of the posterior si)inal roots 
did not arrest the movements ; but division of the anterior 
roots caused them to cease at once. 

Absorption ly Dlood-vesseh, 

The process thus named is that which has been com- 
monly called absor2?tion by the reins ; but the term here 
employed seems preferable, since, though the materials 
absorbed are commonly found in the veins, this is only 
because they are carried into them with the circulating 
blood, after being absorbed T)y 'all the blood-vessels (but 
chiefly by the capillaries) with which they were placed in 
couta(*t. There is nothing in the mode of absorj)tion by 
blood-vessels, or in the structure of veins, which can make 
the latter more active than arteries of the same size, or so 
active as the capillarie.s, in the process. 

In the absorption by the lymphatics or lacteal vessels 
just described, there appears something like the exercise 
of choice in the materials admitted into them. But the 
absorption by blopd-vessels presents no such appearance 
of selection of materials; rather, it apjiears, that every 
substance, whether gaseous, liquid, or a soluble or minutely 
divided solid, may be absorbed by the blood-vessels, pro- 
vided it is capable of permeating their walls, and of 
mixing with the blood ; and that of all such substanbes, 
the mode and measju'e of absorption are determined solely 
by their physical or chemical properties and conditions, and 
by those of the blood and the walls of the blood- ves^ls. 

The phenomena are, indeed, exactly Comparable to that 
passage of fluids throug]]. membrane, which occurs p^te 
independency of vital conditions, and the ^erliest and best 
scientific investigation of which was xndde by Dutrochet. 
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Fig. loi. 


The instrument which he employed in his experiments was 
named an endosmometer. It* may consist of a graduated 
tube expanded into an openmouthed bell 
at one end, over which a portion of mem- 
brane is tied (fig. loi). If now the bell be 
filled with a solution of a salt — say chloride 
of sodium, and be immersed in water, the 
water will pass into the solution, and part 
of the salt will pass out into the water ; the 
water will pass into tlie solution, much more 
rapidly than the salt will pass out into the 
'vx ater, and the diluted solution will rise in 
the tube. To this passage of fluids through 
membrane the term Osuiosis is applied. 

The nature of the membrane used as a 
septum, and its affinity for the fluids sub- 
jected to experiment have an imj^ortant 
influence, as might be anticipated, on the ra- 
pidity and duration of the osmotic current. 
Thus, if a i)iece of ordinary bladder be used 
as the septum between water and alcohol, the current is 
almost solely from tlie water to the alcohol, on account of 
the much greater affinity of water for this kind of mem- 
brane ; while, on the other hand, in the case of a niombi ane 
of caoutchouc, the alcohol, from its greater affinity for this 
substance, would pass freely into the water. 

Various opinions have been advanced in regard to the 
nature of the force by wdiich fluids of different chemical 
composition thus tend to mix through an intervening 
membrane. According to some, this power is the result 
of the different degrees of capillary attraction exerted by 
the pores of the membrane upon the two fluids. Prof, 
Graham, however/ believes that the passage or osmose of 
water through membrane may be explained by supposing 
that it combine^ with tlie membranous septum, which thus 
becomes hydrated, and that on reaching the other side it 
partly leaves the membrane, which thus becomes to a 
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certain degree de-hydrated. For example, a membrane 
such as that used in the endosmometer, is hydrated to a 
higiier degree if placed in pure water th^ in a neutral 
saline solution. Hence, in the case of the endosmometer 
filled with the saline solution and placed in water, the 
equilibrium of hydration is different on the two sides; 
the outer surface being in contact with pure water tends 
to hydrate itself in a higher degree than the inner surface 
does. When tlie full hydration of the outer surface ^ex« 
tends through the thickness of the membrane, and reaches 
the inner surface, it there receives a check. Tlie degree 
of hydration is lowered, and water must be given up by 
the inner layer of the membrane.^’ Thus the osmose or 
current of water through the membrane is caused. The 
passage outwards of the saline solution, on the other hand, 
is not due, probably, to any actual flrud current ; but to a 
solution of the salt in successive layers of the water con- 
tained in the pores of the membrane, until it reaches the 
outer surface and diffuses in the water there situate. 

Thus, ^Hhe water movement in osmose is an affair of 
hydration and of de-hydration :^n the substance of the 
membi'ane or other colloid septum, and the diffusion of the 
saline solution placed within the osmometer has little or 
nothing to do with the osmotic result, otherwise than as it 
affects the state of hydration of the septum.’* 

l^rof. Graham has classed various substances according 
to the degree in which they possess this property of passing, 
wlien in a state of solution in water, through membrane ; 
those which pass freely being termed crystalloids^ and those 
which pass with diflB.culty, collo ids. 

This distinction, however^ between colloids and crystal- 
loids which is made the basis of their classification, is 
by no means the only difference between them. The 
colloids, besides the absence of power to assume a oiystal- 
line form, are characterised! by their inertiiess as acids or 
bases, and feebleness in all ordinary chemical relations. 
Examples of them are found in albumen, gelatin, starch, 

B B 
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hydrated alumina, hydrated silicic acid, etc.; while the 
crystalloids are characterised by qualities the reverse of 
those just motioned as helong^ing to colloids. Alcohol, 
sugar, and orainary saline substances are examples of 
crystalloids. 

Absorption by blood-vessels is the consequence of their 
walls being, like tlie membranous septum of the endos- 
moinetcr, porous and capable of imbibing fluids, and of 
the blood being so corafiosed that most fluids will mingle 
Avitli it. Tlie process of absorption, in an instructive, 
though very imperfect degree, may be observed in any 
portion of vascular tissue removed from the body. If such 
an one be jjlaeed in a vessel of water, it will shortly swell, 
and become heavier and moister, through the quantity of 
water imbibed or soaked into it; and if now, the blood 
contained in any of its vessels be let out, it will be found 
diluted with water, which has been absorbed by the blood- 
vessels and mingled with the blood. The water round the 
piece of tissue also will become blood-stained ; and if all 
be kept at perfect rest, the stain derived from the solution 
of the colouring matter of the blood (together with which 
chemistry would detect some of tlie albumen and other 
parts of the liquor sanguinis) will spread more widely 
every day. The same will happen if the piece of tissue be 
placed in a saline solution instead of water, or in a solution 
of colouring or odorous matter, either of which will ^give 
their tinge or smell to the blood, and receive, in exchange, 
the colour of the blood. 

Even so simple an experiment will illustrate the ab- 
sorption by blood-vessels during life ; the process it shows 
is imitated, but with these differences : that, during life, 
as soon as water or any other substance is admitted into 
the blood, it i» carried from the place at which it was 
absorbed into the general current of the circulation, and 
that the colouring matter of the blood is not dissolved so 
as to 6o2e out of the blood-vessels into the fluid which they 
are absorbing. 
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The absorption of gases by the blood may be thus simply 
imitated. If venous blood be suspended in a moist bladder 
in the air, its surface will be reddened bj*- the contact of 
oxygen, which is first dissolved in the fluid that moistens 
the bladder, and is then carried in the fluid to the surface 
of the blood : while, on the other hand, watery vapour 
and carbonic acid will pass through the membrane, and be 
exhaled into the air. 

In all these cases alike there is a mutual interchange be- 
tween the substances ; while the blood is receiving water, 
it is giving out its colouring matter and other constituents: 
or, while it is receiving oxygen, it is giving out carbonic 
acid and water ; so that, at the end of the e‘xperiment, the 
two substances employed in it are mixed ; and if, instead 
of a 2)iece of tissue, one had taken a single blood-vessel 
full of blood and placed it in the water, both blood and 
water would, after a time, have been found both inside and 
outside tlie vessel. In such a cai^e, moreover, if one were 
to determine accurately the quantity^ of water that passed 
to the blood, and of blood that passed to the water, it 
would be found that the former was always greater than 
the latter. And so with other substances ; it almost always 
happens, that if the two liquids placed on opposite sides of 
a membrane be of different densities or specific gravities, 
a larger quantity of the less dense fluid passes into the 
more dense, than of the latter into the former. 

I The rapidity with which matters may be absorbed from 
the stomach probably by the blood-vessels chiefly, and Ef- 
fused through the textures of the body, may be gathered 
from the history of some experiments by Dr. Bence Jones. 
From these it appears that even in a quarter of an hour 
after being given on an empty stomach, chloride of lithium 
may be diffused into all the vascular texfures of the body, 
and into some of the noh^yascular, as the cartilage of the 
hip-joint, as well as into the aqueous humour of the eye. 
Into the outer part of the crystalline lens it may pass after 
a time, varying from half an hour to an hour and a half- 

a B 2 
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Carbonate of lithia, when taken in fiv^ or ten grain doses 
on an empty stomach, may be detected in the urine in 5 or 
10 minutes ; or, if the stomach be full at the time of taking 
the dose, in 20 minutes. It may sometimes be detected in 
the urine, moreover, for six, seven, or even eight days. 

Some experiments on the absorption of various mineral 
and vegetable poisons, by Mr. Savory, have brought to light 
the singular fact, that, in some cases, absorption takes place 
more rapidly from the rectum than from the stomach. 
Strychnia, for example, when in solution, produces its 
poisonous effects much more speedily when introduced into 
the rectum than into the stomach. When introduced in 
the solid form,' however, it is absorbed more rajiidly from 
the stomach than /rom the rectum, doubtless because of 
the greater solvent property of the secretion of the former 
than of that of the latter. 

With regard to the degree of absorption by living blood- 
vessels, much depends oij the facility with which the sub- 
stance to be absorbed can penetrate the membrane or tissue 
which lies between it and the blood-vessels ; for, naturally, 
the blood-vessels are not bare to absorb. Thus absorption 
will hardly take place through the epidermis, but is quick 
when the epidermis is removed, and the same vessels are 
covered with only the surface of the cutis, or with granula- 
tions. Jn general, the absorption through membranes isLia 
an inverse pr^Qytion to .Jthje .thickness of their epithelia ; ) 
so Muller found the urinary bladder of a frog traversed in I 
less than a second ; and the absorption of poisons by the 
stomach or lungs appears sometimes accomplished in an 
immeasurably small time. 

The substance to be absorbed must, as a general rule, be 
in the liquid or gaseous state, or, if a solid, must be soluble 
in the fluids with* which it is brought in contact. Hence 
the marks of tattooing, and the ^discoloration produced by 
nitrate of silyer^ taken internally, remain. Mercury may 
he absorbed even in the metallic state ; and in that state 
may pass into and remain in the blood-yessels, or be 
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deposited from them (Oesterl^n) ; and such substances as 
exceedingly finely-divided charcoal, when taken into the 
alimentary canal, have been found in the mesenteric veins 
(Oesterlen) ; the insoluble materials of ointments may also 
be rubl)ed into the blood-vessels ; but there are no facts to 
determine how these various substances effect their pass- 
age. Oil, minutely divided, as in an emiilsion, will pass 
slowly into blood-vessels, as it will through a filter mois- 
tened with water (Vogel) ; and, without doubt, fatty matters 
find their way into the blood-vessels as well as the lymph- 
vessels of the intestinal canal, although the latter seem to 
be specially intended for their absorj)tion. 

As in the experiyients before referred to, the less dense 
the fluid to be absorbed, the more speedy, as a general 
rule, is its absorption by the living blood-vessels. Hence 
tlie rapid absorption of water from the stomach ; also of 
weak saline solutions; but with strong solutions, there 
appears less absorption into, than effusion from, the blood- 
vessels. 

The absorption is the less rapid the fuller and tenser the 
blood-vessels are; and the tension may be so great as 
to hinder altogether the entrance of more fluid. Thus, 
Magendie found that when he injected water into a dog^s 
veins to repletion, poison was absorbed very slowly ; but 
when he diminished the tension of the vessels by bleeding, 
the poison acted quickly. So, when cupping-glasses are 
placed over ai poisoned wound, they retard the absorption 
of the poison, not only by diminishing the velocity of the 
circulation in the part, but by filling all its vessels too full 
to adtnit more. 

On the same ground, absorption is the quicker the more 
rapid the circulation of the blood ; not ^because the ’ fluid 
to be absorbed is more quickly imbibed into the tissues, or 
mingled with the blood, but because as Jfast as tit enterls 
the blood, it is carried away from the part, luad the blood, 
being constantly renewed, is constantly as fit as at the first 
for the reception of the substance to be absorbed. 
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CHAPTER XI.. 

NXJTKITION AND GKO'W’TH. 

Nuteition or nutritive assimilation is that modification 
of the formative process peculiar to living bodies by which 
tissues and organs already formed maintain their integrity. 
By the incorporation of firesh nutritive principles into their 
substance, the loss consequent on the .waste and natural 
decay of the component particles of the tissues is repaired ; 
and each elementary particle seems to have the power not 
only of attracting materials from the blood, but of causing 
them to assume its structure, and participate in its vital 
properties. 

The relations between development and growth have 
been already stated (Chap. I.); under the head of Nutri- 
tion will be now considered the process by which parts 
are maintained in the same general conditions of form, 
size, and composition, which they* have already, by develop- 
ment and growth, attained ; and this, notwithstanding 
continual changes in their component particles. It is 
by this process that an adult person, in health, is main- 
tained, through a series of some years, with the same 
general outline of features, the same size and form, and 
perhaps even the same weight; although, during all this 
time, the several portions of .his body are continually 
changing : their particles decaying and being removed, 
and then replaced by the formation of new ones, which, 
in their turn, also die and pass away. Neither is it only 
a general similarity of the wholes body which is thus main- 
tained. Every organ or part of the body, as much as the 
whole, exactly maintams its form and composition, as 
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the issue of the changes continually taking place among 
its particles. 

The change of component particles, in which the nutri- 
tion of organs consists, is most evidently shown when, in 
growth, t*hey maintain their form and other general charac- 
ters, but increase in size. When, for example, a long 
bone increases in circumference, and in the thickness of 
its walls, while, at the same time, its medullary cavity 
enlarges, it can only be by the addition of materials to its 
exterior, and a coincident removal of them from the 
interior of its wall ; and so it must be with the growth of 
even the minutest portions of a tissue. And that a similar 
change of particles^ takes place, even while* parts retain a 
l^orfect uniformity, may be proved, if it can be shown that 
all the parts of the body are subject to waste and impair- 
ment. 

In many parts, the removal of particles is evident. 
Thus, as will be shown when speaking of secretion, the 
elementary structures composing gl^ands are the parts of 
which the secretions are composed: each gland is con- 
stantly casting off its cells, pr their contents, in the 
secretion which it forms : yet each gland maintains its 
size and proper composition, because for every cell cast off 
a new one is produced. So also the epidermis and all 
such tissues are maintained. In the muscles, it seems 
nearly certain, that each act of contraction is accompanied 
with a change in the composition of the contracting tissue, 
although the change from this cause is less rapid and 
extensive than was once supposed. Thence, the develop- 
ment of heat in acting muscles, and thence the discharge 
of urea, carbonic acid, and water — the ordinary products 
of the decomposition of the animal tissues — which fol- 
lows all active muscular exercise. Indeed, the researches 
of Helmholtz almost demonstrate the chemical change 
that muscles undergo after long-repeated cpntraeUpns ; 
yet the muscles retain their structute and composition, 
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becaiise the particles thus^ changed are replaced by 
new ones resembling those which preceded them. So 
again, the increase of alkaline phosphates discharged with 
the urine after great mental exertion, seems to prove that 
the various acts of the nervous system are attended with 
change in the composition of the nervous tissue ; yet the 
condition of that tissue is maintained. In short, for every 
tissue there is sufficient evidence of impairment in the 
discharge of its functions : wdthout such change, the pro- 
duction or resistance of physical force is hardly conceivable : 
and the proof as well as the purpose of the nutritive pro- 
cess appears in the repair or replacement of the changed 
particles ; so that, notwithstanding its^ losses, each tissue 
is maintained unchanged. 

But besides the impairment and change of composition 
to wdiich all parts are subject in the discharge of their 
natural functions, an amount of impairment which will be 
in direct proportion to their activity, they are all liable to 
decay and degeneratioji of their particles, even while their 
natural actions are not called forth. It may be proved, 
as Dr. Carpenter first clearly showed, that every particle 
of the body is formed for a certain period of existence in 
the ordinary condition of active life ; at the iend of which 
period, if not previously destroyed by outward force or 
exercise, it degenerates and is absorbed, or dies and is 
cast out. 

The simplest examples • that can be adduced of this are 
in the hair and teeth ; and it may be observed, that, in 
the process which will now be described, all the great 
features of the process of nutrition seem to be re- 
presented. ^ 

An eyelash which naturally falls, or which can be drawn 

* These and other kistances are related more in detail in Mr. Paget’s 
Lectures, on SurgiAil Pathology, from which this chapter was originally 
written. 
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out without pain, is one thg^t has lived its natural time, 
and has died, and been separated from the living parts. 
In its bulb such an one will be found different from those 
that are still living in 
any period of their age. 

In the early period of 
the growth of a dark 
eyelash, the medullary 
substance appears like 
an interior c^dinder^ of 
darker granular sub- 
stance, continued down 
to the deepest ^part, 
where the hair enlarges 
to form the bulb. This 
enlargement, which is 
of nearly cup-like form, 
apj>ears to depend on 
the accumulation of 
nucleated cells, . whose 
nuclei, according to 
their position, are 
either, by narrowing 
and elongation, to form the fibrous substance of the outer 
part of the growing and further protruding hair, or are to 
be transformed into the granular matter of its medullary 
portion. At the time of early and most active growth, all 
the cells and nuclei contain abundant pigment-matter, and 



* Fig 102. Intended to ropi'esent the changes undergone by a hair 
towards the close of its period of existence. At A, its activity of growth 
is diiriintshing, as shown by the small quantity of pigment contained in 
the cells of the pulp, and by the interrupted fine of dark medullary 
substance. At B, provision is being made for the formation of a new 
hair, by the growth of a new pulp connected with the pulp or capsule 
of the old hair, c. A hair at the end of its period *of life, deprived of 
its sheath and of the mass of cells composing the pulp of a living hair. 
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the whole hulb looks nearly ]black. The sources of the 
material out of which the cells form themselves are at least 
two ; the inner surface of the sheath or capsule, which 
dips into the skin, enveloping the hair, and tlie surface of 
a vascular pulp which fits in a conical cavity in the bottom 
of the hair-bulb. 

Such is the state of parts so long as the growing hair is 
all dark. But as the hair approaches the end of its 
existence, instead of tlie almost sudden enlargement at its 
bulb, it only swells a little, and# then tapers nearly to a 
point ; the conical cavity in its base is contracted ; and the 
cells produced on the inner surface of the capsule contain 
no pigment. Still, for some time, it cor^tinues thus to live 
and grow ; and the vigour of the pulp lasts rather longer 
than that of the sheath or capsule, for it continues to pro- 
duce pigment-matter for the medullary substance of the 
hair after the cortical substance has become white. Tlius 
the column of dark medullary substance appears paler and 
more slender, and perhgps interrupted, down to the point 
of the conical pulp wliich, though smaller, is still distinct, 
because of the j)igment-cells covering its surface. 

At length the pulp can be no longer discerned, and un- 
coloured cells are alone produced, and maintain the latest 
growth of the hair. With these it api)ears to grow yet 
some further distance ; for traces of the elongation of their 
nuclei into fibres appear in lines running from the inner 
surface of the capsule inwards and along the surface of the 
hair ; and the column of dark medullary substance ceases 
at some distance above the lower end of the contracted 
hair-bulb. The end of all is th^ complete closure of the 
conical cavity in which the hair-puli) was lodged, the 
cessation of the production of new cells from the inner 
surface of the capsule, and the detachment of the hair 
which, as a dead jj^art, is separated and falls. 

Such is the life of a hair, and such its death; which 
death is spontaneous, independent of exercise, or of any 
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mechanical external force — ^^he natural termination of a 
certain period of life. Yet, before the hair dies, provision 
is made for its successor : for when its growth is failing, 
there appears below its base a dark spot, the germ or 
young pulp of the new hair covered with cells containing 
l>igment, and often connected by a series of pigment cells 
Avith the old pulp or capsule (fig. I02, b). 

Probably there is an intimate analogy between the pro- 
cess of successive life and death, and life communicated to 
a successor, which is here shown, and that which (constitutes 
the ordinary nutrition of a part. It may be objected, that 
the death and casting out of the hair cannot be imitatcrd 
in internal parts therefore, for an example in which the 
assumed absorption of the worn-out or degenerate internal 
particles is imitated in larger organs at the end of their 
appointed period of life, the instance of the deciduous or 
milk-teeth may be adduced. 

Each milk-tooth is develop- 
ed from its germ ; and in the 
course of its own develoi)ment, 
sejiarates a portion of itself to 
be the germ of its successor ; 
and each, having reached its 
perfection, retains for a time 
its perfect state, and still 
^lives, though it does not grow. 

Put at length, as the new tooth 
comes, the deciduous tooth 
dies ; or rather its crown (lies, 
and is cast out like the. dead hair, while its fang, with 
its bony sheathing, and vascular and nervous pulp, de- 
generates and is absorbed (fig. 1 03). The degeneration is. 

* Fig. 103. Section of a po/tion of the upper ji#\v of a child, showing 
a new tooth in process of formation, the fang of Ihe corresponding 
deciduous tooth being absorbed. 
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accompanied by some unknowji spontaneous decomposition 
of the fang ; for it could not be absorbed unless it was 
first so changed as to be soluble. And it is degeneration, 
not death, which precedes its removal ; for when a tooth- 
fang dies, as that of the second tooth does in old age, then 
it is not absorbed, but cast out entire,- as a dead l^art. 

Such, or generally such, it seems almost certain, is the 
process of maintenance by nutrition ; the hair and teeth 
may 'be fairly taken as types of what occurs in other parts, 
for they are parts of complex organic structure and com- 
position, and the teeth-puli)8, which are absorbed as , '^ell 
as the fangs, are very vascular and sensitive. 

Nor are they the only instances that ^might be addued. 
The like development, persistence for a time in the perfect 
state, death, and discharge, appear in all the varieties of 
cuticles and gland-cells ; and in the epidermis, as in the 
teeth, there is evidence of decomposition of the old cells, in 
the fact of the different influence which acetic acid and 
potash exercise on thjim and on the young cells. , Seeing, 
then, that the process of nutrition, as thus displayed, both 
in active organs and in elementary cells, appears in these 
respects similar, the general conclusion may be that, in 
nutrition, the ordinary course of each complete elementary 
organ in the body, after the attainment of its perfect state 
by development and growth, is to remain in that state for 
a time ; then, independently of the death or decay of the 
wliole body, and, in some measure, independently of its 
own exercise, or exposure to external violence, to die or to 
degenerate ; and then, being cast out or absorbed, to make 
way for its successor. 

It appears, moreover, that the length of life which each 
part is to enjoy is fixed and determinate, though in some 
degree subject to accidents and to the expenditure of life 
in exercise. It m not likely that •all parts are made to last 
a certain and equal time, and then all need to be changed. 
The bones, for instance, when once completely formed, 
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must last longer than the muscles and other softer tissues. 
But when we see that the life of certain parts is of 
determined length, whether they be used or not, we may 
assume, from analogy, the same of nearly all. 

Now, the deciduous human teeth have an appointed 
average duration of life. So have the deciduous teeth of 
all other animals ; and in all the numerous instances of 
moulting, shedding of antlers, of desquamation, change of 
plumage in birds, and of hair in Mammalia, the only ex- 
planation is that these organs have their severallj^ appointed 
times of living, at the ends of which they degenerate, die, 
are cast away, and in due time are replaced by others 
which, in their turn, are to bo developed to perfection, to 
live their life in the mature state, and in their turn to be 
cast oft*. So also, iu some elementary structures we may 
discern the same laws of determinate period of life, death, 
or degeneration, and replacement. They are evident in the 
history of the blood-corpuscles, both in the suj^erseding of 
the first set of them by the second at a definite period in 
the life of tlie embiyo, and in the replacement of those 
that* degenerate by others new-formed from lymph-cor- 
puscles (see p. 92). And if we could suppose the blood- 
corpuscles grouped together in a tissue instead of floating, 
we might have in the changes they present an image of 
the nutrition of the elements of the tissues. 

The duratioji of life in each particle is, however, liable to 
be modified ; especially by the exercise of the function of 
the part. The less a part is exercised the longer do its 
component particles appear to live : the more active its 
functions are, the less prolonged is the existence of its 
individual particles. So in the case of single cells ; if the 
general development of the tadpole be retarded by keeping 
it in a ,cold, dark place, and if hereby the function of the 
blood-corpuscles be slowly and imperfectly discharged, 
they will maintain their embryonic state for even several 
weeks later than usual, the development of the second set 
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of corpuscles will be proportionally postponed, and the 
individual life of the corpuscles of the first set will be, by 
the same time, prolonged. 

Such being the mode in which the necessity for the pro- 
cess of nutritive maintenance is created, such the sources 
of impairment and waste of the tissues, the next conside- 
ration may bo the manner in which the perfect state of a 
part is maintained by the insertion of new particles in the 
placf of those that are absorbed or cast off. 

The process hy which a new particle is formed in the place 
of the old one is j>robably always a process of develop- 
ment ; that is, the cell or fibre, or other element of tissue, 
passes in its formation through the same stages of develop- 
ment as those elements of the same tissue did which were 
first formed in the embryo. This is probable from the 
analogy of the Iiair, the teeth, the epidermis, and all the 
tissues that can be observed : in all, tlio process of rejjair 
or replacement is effected through development of the new 
pai'ts. Tlic existence of nuclei or cytoblasts in nearly all 
parts that are the seats of active nutrition makes the same 
probable. For these nuclei, such as aye seen so abundant 
in strong, active muscles, are not remnants of the embryonic 
tissue, but germs or organs of power for new formation^ 
and their abundance often appears directly proportionate 
to the activity pf growth. Thus, they are always abundant 
in the foetal tissues, and those of the young animal ; and 
they are peculiarly numerous in the muscles and the brain, 
and their disappearance from a i)art in which they usually 
exist is a sure accompaniment and sign of degeneration. 

A difference may be drawn between what may be called 
nutritive reproduction and nutritive repetition. The fojrmer is 
shown in the case of * the human teeth. As the deciduous 
tooth is being developed, a part of its productive capsule 
is d^^tached, and serves as a germ for the formation of the 
second tooth ; in 'which second tooth, therefore, the first 
may be said to be reproduced, in the same sense as that in 
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wliicli we si)eak of the organs by wliich new individuals 
are formed, as the reproductive organs. But in the shark’s 
jaws, and others, in which we see row after row of teeth 
succeeding each other, the row behind is not formed of 
germs derived from tlie row before : the front row is 
simply rei>eated in the second one, the second in the third, 
and so on. So, in cuticle, the deepest layer of epidermis- 
cells derives no germs from the layer above : their de- 
veloj^ment is not like a reproduction of the cells ^ that 
liave gone on towards the surface before tliem : it is only 
a rei)etition. It is not imj)robable that much of the 
difference in tJie degree of repair, of wliich the several 
tissues are capable after injuries or diseases, may be con- 
nected with these differences in their ordinary mode of 
nutrition. 

In order that the process of nutrition may be perfectly 
accomplished, certain conditions are necessary. Of these, 
the most important are: I. A right state and composition 
of the blood, from wliich the materials for nutrition are 
derived. 2. A regular and not far distant supply of such 
blood. 3. A certain influence of the nervous system. 4. A 
natural state of the part to be nourished. 

I. This ri<jht condition of the blood does not necessarily 
imply its accordance with any known standard of com- 
position, common to all kinds of healthy blood, but rather 
the existence of a certain adaptation between the blood 
and the tissues, and even the several portions of each 
tissue. Such an adaptation, peculiar to each individual, is 
determined in its first formation, and is maintained in the 
concurrent development and increase of both blood and 
tissues and upon its maintenance' in adult life appears to 
depend the continuance of a healthy process of nutrition, 
or, at least, the preservation of that exact sameness of the 
whole body aud its parts, which constitutes the perfection 
of nutrition. Some notice of the maintenance of this 
sameness in the blood haa been given already (p. 94), in 
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speaking of the power of assimilation which the blood 
exercises, a power exactly comparable with this of main- 
tenance by nutrition in the tissues. And evidence of the 
adaptation between the blood and the tissues, and of the 
exceeding fineness of the adjustment by which it is main- 
tained, is afforded by the phenomena of diseases, in which, 
after the introduction of certain animal poisons, even in 
very minute quantities, the whole mass of the blood is 
alteBed in composition, and the solid tissues are perverted 
in their nutrition. It is necessary to refer only to such 
diseases as syphilis, small-pox, and other eruptive fevers, 
in illustration. And when the absohxte dependence of all the 
tissues on the blood for tlieir very existence is remembered, 
on the one hand, and, on tlie other, the rapidity with Tvhieh 
substances introduced into the blood are diffused into all, 
even non- vascular textures (p. 37 1), it need be no source of 
wonder that any, even the slightest alteration, from the 
normal constitution of the blood, should be imnaediately 
reflected, so to speak, as a change in the nutrition of the 
solid tissues and organs which it is destined to nourish. 

2. The necessity of an adequate supply of appropriate blood 
in or near the part to he nourished, in order that its nutrition 
may be perfect, is shown in the frequent examples of 
a trop hy of parts to which too little blood is sent, of morti- 
fication or arrested nutrition when the supply of blood is 
entirely cut off, and of defective nutrition when the blood 
is stagnant in a part. That the nutrition of a part may 
be perfect, it is also necessary that the blood should be 
brought sufficiently near to it for the elements of the tissue 
to imbibe, through the walls of the blood-vessels, the 
nutritive materials which they require. The bloo^-vessels 
themselves take no share in the process of nutrition, except 
as carriers of the' nutritive matter. Therefore, provided 
they come so near that this nutritive matter may pass by 
imbibition int^ the part to be nourished, it is compara- 
tively immaterial whether they ramify within the substance 
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of tlie tissue, or are distributed only on its surface or 
border. 

The blood-vessels serve alike for the nutrition of the 
vascular and the iion-vascular parts, the difference between 
\\hich, in regard to nutrition, is less than it may seem. 
For the vascular, the nutritive fluid is carried in streams 
into the interior ; for the non-vascular, it flows on the sur- 
face ; but in both alike, the parts themselves imbibe the 
fluid ; and although the passage through the walls of *the 
blood-vessels may effect some change in the materials, yet 
all the process of formation is, in both alike, outside the 
vessels. Thus, in musc-ular tissue, the fibrils in the very 
centre of the fibre nourish themselves : yet those are dis- 
taut from all blood-vessels, and can only by imbibition 
re(*eive tlieir nutriment. So, in bones, the spaces between 
tlie blood-vessels are wider than in muscle ; yet the parts 
in the meshes nourish themselves, imbibing materials from 
the nearest source. The non-vascular epideriiiis, though 
no vessels pass into its substance, yet imbibes nutritive 
matter from the vessels of the immediately subjacent cutis, 
and maintains itself, and grows. The instances of the 
cornea and vitreous humour are stronger, yet similar ; and 
sometimes even the same tissue is in one case vascular, in 
the other not, as the osseous tissue, which, when it is in 
masses or thick layers, has blood -vessels running into it ; 
but when it is in tliin layers, as in the lachrymal and tur- 
binated bones, has not. These bones subsist on the blood 
flowing in the minute vessels of the mucous membrane, 
from which the epithelium derives nutriment on one side, 
tlie bone on the other, and the tissue of the membrane 
itself on every side : a striking instance how, from the 
same source, many tissues ihaintaiii* themselves, each exor- 
cising its peculiar assimilative and self-formative power. 

3. The third condition §aid to be essential to a healthy 
nutrition, is a certain influence of the nervouz $ystem. 

It has been held that the nervous system cannot be 

c c 
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essential to a healthy coiirse of nutrition, because in plants 
and the early einbryo, jjpd in the lowest animals, in which 
no nervous system is developed, nutrition goes on without 
it. But this is no proof that in animals which have a 
nervous system, nutrition may be independent of it ; 
rather, it may be assumed, that in ascending development, 
as ono system after another is added or increased, so the 
highest (and, highest of all, the nervous system) will 
always be inserted and blended in a more and more inti- 
mate relation with all the rest : according to the general 
law, tliat the interdependence of parts augments with their 
development. 

The reasonableness of this assumption is proved by many 
facts showing the influence of the nervous system on nutri- 
tion, and by the most striking of these facts being observed 
in the higher animals, and especially in man. The influ- 
ence of the mind in the production, aggravation, and cure 
of organic diseases is matter of daily observation, and a 
sufficient proof of influence exercised on nutrition through 
the nervous system. 

Independently of mental influence, injuries either to 
portions of the nervous centres, or to individual nerves, 
are frequently followed by defective nutrition of the parts 
supplied by the injured nerves, or deriving their nervous 
influence from the damaged portions of the nervous centres. 
Thus, lesions of the spinal cord are sometimes followed by 
mortification of portions of the paralysed parts ; and this 
may take place very quickly, as in a case by Sir B. C. 
Brodie, in which tlie ankle sloughed within twenty-four 
hours after an injury of the spine. After such lesions 
also, the repair of injuries in the paralysed parts may 
take place less completely than in others ; so, Mr. Travers 
iltotions ai case' in which paraplegia was produced by 
fracture of the lumbar vertebrae, and, in the same accident, 
the humerus ^nd tibia were fractured. The former in due 
time united ; the latter did not. The same fact was illus- 
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trated by some experiments of Dr. Baly, in wliiclx haviu^^, 
in salamanders, cut off tlie end of t|ie tail, and then thrust 
a thin wire some distance up the spinal canal, so as to de- 
stroy the cord, he found that the end of the tail was repro- 
duced more slowly than in other salamanders in whom the 
spinal cord was left uninjured above the point at wliicli 
the tail was amputated. Illustrations of the same kind 
are furnished by the several cases in which division or 
destruction of the trunk of the trigeminal nerve has been 
followed by incomplete and morbid nutrition of the corre- 
sponding side of the face ; ulceration of the cornea being 
often directly or indirectly one of the conseq^uences of such 
imperfect nutrition.^ Part of the wasting and slow dege- 
neration of tissue in paralysed limbs is probably referable 
also to the withdrawal of nervous inlluence from them ; 
tliough, perhaps, more is due to the want of use of the 
tissues. 

Undue irritation of the trunks of nerves, as well as their 
division or destruction, is sometimes followed by defective 
or morbid nutrition. To this may be referred the cases 
in which ulceration of the parts supplied by the irritated 
nerves occurs frequently, and continues so long as the 
irritation lasts. Further evidence of the influence of the 
nervous system upon nutrition is furnished by those cases 
in which, from mental anguish, or in severe neuralgi(i head- 
aches, the hair becomes grey very quickly, or even iu a few 
hours. 

So many and various facts leave little doubt that the 
nervous system exercises an influence over nutrition as 
over other organic processes ; and they cannot be explained 
by supposing that the changes in the nutritive processes 
are only due to the variations in tlie size of the blood- 
vessels supplying the affected parts. 

The question remains, t^prough what class of nerves is 
the influence exerted ? When defective nutrition occurs in 
parts rendered inactive by injury of the motor nerve alone 

c c 2 
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as in tliG muscles and other tissues of a paralysed foce or 
limb, it may appear as if the atroj^hy were the direct COU' 
secpience of the loss of jiower in the motor nerves ; but it 
is more probable that the atrophy is the consequence of 
the want of exercise of the i)arts ; for if the muscles be 
exercised by artificial irritation of their nerves their nutri- 
tion will be less defective (J. Reid). The defect of the nutri- 
tive process which ensues in the face and other parts, 
moVeover, in consequence of destruction of the trigeminal 
nerve, cannot be referred to loss of influence of any motor 
nerves ; for the motor-nerves of the face and eye, as Well as 
the olfactory and optic, have no share in the defective nutri- 
tion which follows injury of the trigeminal nerve ; and one 
or all of them may be destroyed without any direct disturb- 
ance of the nutrition of the parts they severally supply. 

It must be concluded, therefore, that the influence which 
is exercised by nerves over the nutrition of parts to which 
they are distributed is to be referred either to those among 
their branches which conduct imjiressions to the brain and 
spinal cord, namely, the nerves of common sensation, or, 
as it is by some supposed, by nerve -fibres, whi(?h preside 
specially over the nutrition of the tissues and organs 
to which they are supplied. Such special nerves are 
called tro])hic nerves (see Chapter on the Nervous 
System). 

It is not at present possible to say whetlier the influence 
on nutrition is exercised through the cerebro-si)inal or 
through the sympathetic nerves, which, in the parts on 
Avhich the observation has been made, are generally com- 
bined in the same sheath. The truth perhaps is, that it 
may be exerted through either .or both of these nerves. 
The defect of nutrition which ensues after lesion of the 
spinal cord alone, the sympathetic nerves being uninjured, 
and the general atrophy ■which sometimes occurs in con- 
sequence of (diseases of the brain, seem to prove the 
influence of the cerebro-spinal system : while the obser- 
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vation 0$ Magendie and Majrer, that inflammation of the 
eye is a constant .result of ligature of the sympathetic 
nerve in the neck, and many other observations of a 
similar kind, exhibit very well the influence of the latter 
nerve in nutrition. 

4. The fourth condition necessary to health}^ nutrition is 
a healthy state of the j^art to be nourished. This seems 
proved by the very nature of the process, which consists in 
the formation of new parts like those already existing ; for, 
Tinless the latter are healthy, the former cannot be so. 
Whatever be the condition of a part, it is apt to be per- 
petuated by assimilating exactly to itself, and endowing 
with all its peculiarities the new particdes which it forms 
to replace those that degenerate. So long as a part is 
liealthy, and the other conditions of healthy nutrition exist, 
it maintains its healthy condition, lint, according to the 
same law, if the structure of a part bo diseased or in any 
way altered from its natural condition, the alteration is 
maintained ; the altered, like the healjbhy structure, is per- 
petuated. 

The same exactness of the assimilation of the new parts 
to the old, wliich is seen in the mitrition of the healthy 
tissues, may be observed also iii those tliat are formed 
in disease. By it, the exact form and relative size ot a 
idcatrix are preserved from year to year ; by it, the thick- 
ening and induration' to which inflammation gives rise are 
kept up, and the various morbid states of tlie blood iu 
struma, sj^philis, and other chronic diseases are maintained, 
notwithstanding all diversities of diet. By this precisian 
of the assimilating process, may be explained the law that 
certain diseases occur only once in the same person, and 
that certain others are apt to recur frequently ; because in 
both cases alike, the alteration produced by the first attack 
of the disease is maintaineci by the exact likeness which the 
new parts bear to the old ones. 

The period, however, during which an alteration of 
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structure may be exactly mgiintained by nutrition, is not 
unlimited ; for in nearly all altered parts there appears to 
exist a tendency to recover the perfect state ; and, in many 
cases, this state is, in time, attained. To this we may 
attribute the possibility of re-vaccination after the lapse of 
some year's ; the occasional recurrence of small-pox, scarlet- 
fever, and the like diseases in the same person ; the wearing 
out ' of scars, and the complete restoration of tissues that 
have been altered by injury or disease. 

Such are some of the more important conditions which 
appear to 1)6 essential to healthy nutrition. Absence or 
defect of any one of them is liable to be followed by dis- 
arrangement of the process ; and tlje various diseases 
resulting from defective nutrition appear to be due to the 
failure of these conditions, more often than to imi^erfection 
of tlie process itself. 


onowTTi. 

Growth, as has been filroad}’^ observed, consists in the 
increase of a part in bulk and weight by the addition to 
its substance of particles similar to its own, but more 
than sufficient to replace those which it loses by the waste 
or natural decay of its tissue. The structure and composi- 
tion of the part remain the same ; but the increase of 
healthy tissue wliich it receives is attended with the capa- 
bility of discharging a larger amount of its ordinary 
function. 

While development is in progress, growth frequently 
proceeds with it in the same part, as in the formation of 
the various organs and tissues of the embryo, in which 
parts, while they grow larger, are also gradually more 
developed until they attain their i}erfect state. But, com- 
monly, growth continujes, jaJ^ is completed, 

and in somet parts continues even after the full stature 
of the body is attained, and after nearly every portion 
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of it lias gained its perfect state in both size and composi- 
tion. 

In certain conditions, this continuance or a renewal of 
growth may be observed in nearly every part of the body^ 
When parts have attained the full size which in the ordi- 
nary process of growth they reach, and are then kept in a 
moderate exercise of their functions, they commonly (as 
already stated) retain almost exactly the same dimensions 
through the adult period of life. But when, from any c£mse, 
a part already full-grown in proportion to the rest of the 
body, is called upon to discharge an unusual amount of its 
ordinary function, the demand is met by a corresponding 
increase or growth of the part. Illustrations of this are 
aifeirded by the increased thickening of cuticle at parts 
where it 'is subjected to an unusual degree of occasional 
pressure or friction, as in the palms of the hands of persons 
employed in rough manual labour ; by the enlargement 
and increased hardness of muscles that are largely exer- 
cised; and by many other facts of a like kind. The 
increased power of nutrition put forth in such growth is 
greater than might be suppose^d ; for the immediate ellbct 
of increased exercise of a part must be a greater using of 
its tissue, and might be expected to entail a permanent 
thinning or diminution of the substance of the part. But 
the energy with which fresh particles are formed is suffi- 
cient not only to replace completely those that are worn 
away, but to cause an increase in the substance of the 
part — the amount of this increase being proportioned to 
the more than usual degree in which its functions are 
exercised. 

The growth of a part from undue exercise of its functions 
is always, in itself, a healthy process ; and the increased 
size Which results from it must be distinguished from the 
various kinds of enlargeijient to which the same part may 
be subject from disease. In the former cace, the enlarge- 
ment is due to an increased quantity of healthy tissue, 
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providing more than the previous povrer to meet a par- 
ticular emergency ; the other niay be the result of a dej^osit 
of morbid material within the natural structure of the part, 
diminishing, instead of augmenting, its fitness for its office. 
Such a healthy process of growth in a part, attended with 
increased power and activity of its functions, may, however, 
occur as the consequence of disease in some other part ; in 
which case it is commonly called Hypertro2)hy , i,e.y excess 
of nutrition. The most familiar exami)les of this arc in 
the increased thickness and robustness of the muscular 
walls of the cavities of the heart in cases of continued 
obstruction to the circulation ; and in the increased de- 
velopment of the muscular coat of the urinary bladder 
when, from any cause, the free discharge of urine from it 
is interfered with. In both these cases, though the origin 
of the growth is the consequence of disease, yet the growtli 
itself is natural, and its end is the benefit of the economy ; 
it is only common growth renewed or exercised in a part 
which had attained its size in due proportion to the rest of 
the body. 

It may bo further mentioned, in relation to the phj’- 
siology of this subject, that when the increase of function, 
which is requisite in the cases from which hypertrophy 
results, cannot be efficiently discharged by mere increase 
of the ordinary tissue of tlie part, the development of a 
new and higher kind of tissue is frequently combined with 
this growth. An example of this is furnislied by tho 
uterus, in the walls of which, when it becomes enlarged 
by pregnancy, or by tbe growth of fibrous tumours, organic 
muscular fibres, found in a very ill-developed condition in 
its quiescent state, are then enormously developed, and 
provide for the expulsion of the foetus or the foreign body. 
Other examples of* tho same kind are furnished by cases in 
which, from obstruction to the discharge of their contents 
and a conseq^eiltly increased necessity for propulsive 
power, the coats of reservoirs and of ducts become the seat 
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of development of organic muscular fibres, wliicli could be 
said only just to, exist in them before, or were present in a 
very imperfectly develoj)ed condition. 

Respecting the mode and conditions of the process of 
growth, it need only be said, that its mode seoms to differ 
only in degree from that of common maintenance of a part ; 
more particles are removed from, and many more added to 
a growing tissue, than to one which only maintains itself. 
Rut so far as can be ascertained, the mode of removal^ the 
disposition of the removed j)arts, and the insertion of the 
new particles, are as in simple maintenance. 

The conditions also of growth are the same as those of 
common nutrition, and are equally or more nec^cssary to its 
occurrence. When they are very favourable or in excess, 
growth may occur in tlie place of common nutrition. Thus 
hair may grow profusely in the neighbourhood of old 
ulcers, in consequence, apparently, of tlie excessive supply 
of blood to the hair-bulbs and pulps ; bones may increase 
in length when disease brings much blood to them ; and, 
cocks’ spurs transi)lanted from their legs into tlieir combs 
grow to an unnatural length ; the conditions common to all 
these cases being both an increased supply of blood, and 
the capability, on the part of the growing tissue, of avail- 
ing itself of the opportunity of increased absorption and 
nutrition thus afforded to it. In the absence of the last- 
named condition, increased supidy of blood will not lead 
to increased nutrition. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SECBETTOX. 

Secbetton is the process by which materi^als are sepa- 
rated from the blood, and from the organs in which they 
are formed, for the purpose either of serving some ulterior 
office in the economy, or being discharged from the body 
as excrement. In the former case, both the separated 
materials and the processes for their separation are termed 
secretions ; in the latter, they are named excretions. 

Most of the sec retio ns consist of substances which, pro- 
bably, do not pre-exist in the same form in the blood, but 
require special organs and a process of elaboration for 
their formation, e.tj,, the liver for the formation of bile, 
the mammary gland for the formation of milk. The ex- 
ci^etions, on the other hand, commonly or chiefly consist of 
substances which, as *urea, carbonic acid, and probably 
uric acid, exist ready-formed in the blood, and are merely 
abstracted therefrom. If from any cause, such as exten- 
sive disease or extirpation of an excretory organ, the sepa- 
ration of an excretion is prevented, and an accumulation 
of it in the blood ensues, it frequently escapes through 
other Organs, and may be detected in various fluids of the 
body. But this is never the case with secretions ; at least 
with those that are most elaborated ; for after the removal 
of the special organs by which any of them is elaborated, 
it is no longer formed. Cases sometimes occur in which 
the secretion continues to be foriped by the natural organ, 
but not being able to escape towards the exterior, on ac- 
count of some obstruction, is re -absorbed into the blood, 

It* 

and afterwards discharged from it by exudation in other 
ways ; but these are not ina^lmceo of true vicarious secre- 
tion, and must not be thus regarded. 

Tliese circumstances, and their final destination, are, 
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liowever, the only particulars in which secretions and 
excretions can be distinguished ; for, in general, the struc- 
ture of the parts engaged in eliminating excretions, e.g.^ 
the kidneys, is as complex as that of the parts concerned 
in tlio formation of secretions. And since the differences 
of the two i)rocesses of separation, corresponding with 
those in the several purposes and destinations of the fluids, 
are n<^t yet ascertained, it will be sufficient to speak in 
general terms of tlie process of separation or secretioif. 

Every secreting apparatus possesses, as essential parts 
of its structuie, a simple and apparently textureless mem- 
brane, named the primary or hasement-membriwe ; certain 
cr//.s' ; and hlooihv^sseh. These three structural elements are 
arranged together in various wa3^s ; but all tlie varieties 
may be classed under one or other of two principal divi- 
sions, namely, ynemhranes and glands, 

SECni’TrXG MEMBRAXKS, 

The principal secreting membranes are the serous and 
synovial membranes, the mucous membranes, and the 
skin,’’*' 


Fig, i04.t 





The S(*roiis membranes are formed of fibro-cellular tissue, 
interwoven so as to constitute a membrane, the free surface 
of which is covered with a single layer of flattened cells, 
forming, in most instances, a simple tesselated epithelium. 
Between the epithelium and the subjacent layer of fibro- 
cellular tissue, is situated the primary or basement mem- 
l)rane (Bowman), 

* The skin will be described in a subsequent chapter, 
t Fig. 104, Plan of a secrt'iting Skembrane : 7 ncmhrana propria, or 
bavsement-membrane ; ft, epitheliimi composed of* secreting nucleated 
cells; layer of cax>illary blood-vessels (after Sharpey). 
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In relation to the process of secretion, the layer of fibro- 
cellular tissue serves as a ground-work jfbr the ramification 
of blood-vessels, lymphatics, and nerves. But in its usual 
form it is absent in some instances, as in the arachnoid 
covering the dura mater, and in the interior of the ven- 
tricles of the brain. The primary membrane and epithe- 
lium are probably always present, and are concerned in 
the formation of the fluid by which the free surface of tlie 
membrane is moistened. 

The serous membranes are of two principal kinds : 
1st, Those which line visceral cavities, — the arachnoid, 
pericar<lium, pleurm, peritoneum, and tnnicoo vaginales. 
2fi(L The synovial membranes lining the joints, and the 
sheaths of tendons ^and ligaments, with which, also, are 
usually included the synovial bursae, or bursm rnutoscD^ 
whether these be subcutaneous, or situated beneath ten- 
dons that glide over bones. 

The serous meml)ranes form closed sacs, and exist 
wherever the free surfaces of viscera come into contact 
with each other, or lie in cavities unattached to surround- 
ing parts. The viscera, which are invested by a serous 
membrane, arc, as it were, pressed into the shut sac which 
it forms, carrying before them a portion of the membrane, 
whhili serves as their investment. To the law that serous 
membranes form shut sacs, there is, in the human subject, 
one exception, viz. : the opening of the Fallopian tubes 
into the abdominal cavity, — ^an arrangement which exists 
in man and all Vertebrata, with the exception of a few 
fishes. 

The principal purpose of the serous and synovial mem- 
branes is to furnish a smooth, moist surface, to facilitate 
the movements of the invested organ, and to prevent the 
injurious effects of •friction. This purpose is especially 
manifested in joints, in which fr^e and extensive move- 
ments take places and in the stomach and intestines, which, 
from the varying quantity and movements of their contents. 
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are in almost constant motion upon one another and the 
walls of the abdomen. 

The fluid secreted from the free surface of the serous mem- 
branes is, in health, rarely more than sufiicient to ensure the 
maintenance of their moisture. The opposed surfaces of each 
serous sac, are at every point in contact with each other, and 
leave no space in which fluid can collect. After death, a larger 
quantity of fluid is usually found in each serous sac; but this, 
if not the product of manifest disease, is probably such ds has 
transuded after deatli, or in the last hours of life. An excess of 
such fluid in any of the serous sacs constitutes dropsy of the sac. 

The fluid naturally secreted by the serous membranes 
appears to be identical, in general and cheniic^al characters, 
with the serum of the blood, or w ith very dilute liquor san- 
guinis. It is of a pale yellow or straw-colour, slightly 
viscid, alkaline, and, because of the presence of albumen, 
coagulable by lieat. The presence of a minute quantity 
of fibrin, at least in the dropsical fluids offused into the 
serous cavities, is showui hy their partial coagulation into a 
jelh"-like mass, on tlie addition of certain animal substances, 
or on mixture witli ccirtaiu fluids, especially such as contain 
cells (x>. 75 cf seq,). This similarity of the serous fluid to 
the liquid part of blood, and to the fluid with Avliich most 
animal tissues are moistened, renders it probable that it 
is, in great measure, separated by simple transudation 
through the walls of the blood-vessels. The probability 
is increased by the fact that, in jaundic^o, the fluid in the 
serous sacs is, equally witli the serum of the blood, coloured 
wuth the bile. But there is reason for supposing that th^ 
fluid of the cerebral ventricles and of the arachnoid sac 
are exceptions to this rule ; for they differ from the fluids 
of the other serous sacs not only in being pellucid, colour- 
less, and of much less specific gravity, but in that they 
seldom receive the tinger»of bile in the ^ blood, and are not 
coloured by madder, or other similar substances introduced 
abundantly into the blood. 
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It is also probable that the formation of synovial fluid 
is a process of more genuine and elaborate secretion, by 
means of the epithelial cells on the surface of the mem- 
brane, and especially of those which are accumulated on 
the edges and i>rocesses of the synovial fringes ; for, in its 
peculiar density, viscidity, and abundance of albumen, 
synovia differs alike from the serum of blood and from 
the fluid of any of the serous cavities. 

T1js3 mucous membranes line all those passages by which 
internal parts communicate with the exterior, and by 
which either matters arc eliminated from the body or 
foreign substances taken into it. They are soft and 
velvety, and extremely vascular. Their general structure 
resembles that of serous membranes. It consists of 
epithelium, basement membrane, and fibro-cellular or 
areolar tissue containing blood-vessels, lymphatics, and 
nerves. The structure of mucous membranes is less 
uniform, es 2 )ecially as regards their ejuthelium, than that 
of serous mombraneij; but the varieties of structure 
in different parts are described in connection with 
the organs in which mucous membranes are present, 
and need not be here noticed in detail. The external 
surfaces of mucous membranes are attached to various 
other tissues ; in the tongue, for examjple, to muscle ; 
on cartilaginous parts, to i)erichondrium ; in the cells of 
the ethmoid bone, in the frontal and sphenoid sinuses, 
as well as in the tympanum, to periosteum ; in the 
intestinal canal, it is connected with a firm submucous 
i^qmbrane, which on its exterior gives attachment to the 
fi^bres of the muscular coat. 

The mucous membranes are described as lining certain 
principal tracts. I. The digestive tract commences in the 
cavity of the moutfi, from which prolongations pass into 
the ducts of the salivary glands, from the mouth it passes 
through .the fajices, pliarynx, and oesophagus, to the 
stomach, and ij thence continued along the whole tract of 
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the intestinal canal to the termination of the rectum, being 
in its course arranged in the various folds "and dei)rossioiis 
already described, and prolonged into the ducts of the 
pancreas and liver and into the gall-bladder. 2. The 
respiratory tract includes the mucous membrane lining the 
cavity of the nose, and the various sinuses communicating 
with it, the lachrymal canal and sac, the conjunctiva of the 
oye and eyelids, and tlie prolongation which passes along 
the Eustachian tubes and lines the tympanum and* the 
inner surface of the membrana tympani. Crossing the 
j)harynx, and lining that i)art of it which is above tlie soft 
palate, the respiratory tract leads into the glottis, wlience 
it is continued, tlirough the larynx and* tracliea, to the 
bronchi and their divisions, whicli it lines as far as the 
branclms of about of an inch in diameter, and con- 
tinuous with it is a layer of delicate epithelial mem- 
brane which extends into the pulmonary cells. 3. The 
genito-uj'inary tract, which lines the whole of the urinary 
passages, from their external orilif;e to the' termination 
of the tubuli uriniferi of the kidneys, extends into and, 
through the organs of generation in both sex^is, into the 
ducts of the glands connected with them ; and in tlie female 
becomes continuous with the serous membrane of the abdo- 
men at the fimbrito of the Fallopian tubes. 

Along eacli of the above tracts, and in different portions 
of each of them, the mucous membrane presents certain 
structural peculiarities adapted to the functions which each 
pprt has to discharge ; yet in some essential characters 
mucous membrane is the same, from whatever part it is 
obtained. In all the principal and larger pai’ts of the several 
tracts, it presents, as just remarked, an external layer of 
epithelium, situated upon basement-membrane , and beneath 
this, a stratum of vascular tissue of variable thickness, 
which in different cases presents either out-growths in the 
form of papillae and villi, or depressions or injrolutions in the 
form of glands. But in the prolongations of tljp tracts, where 
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they pass into gland-ducts, these constituents are reduced 
in the finest branches of the ducts to the epithelium, the 
primary or basement-membrane, and the capillary blood- 
vessels spread over the outer surface of the latter in a 
single layer. 

The primary or basement-membrane is a thin trans- 
parent layer, simple, homogeneous, and with no discernible 
striK^ture, which, on the larger mucous membranes that 
have a layer of vascular fibro-cellular tissue, may apj^ear 
to bo only the blastema or formative substance, out of 
M’liicli siKJcessive layers of cj)ithclium-cells are formed. 
But in the minuter divisions of the mucous membranes, 
and in the duets of glands, it is the lay^er continuous and 
(jorrespondent with this basemeut-membrane that forms 
the proper walls of the tubes. The cells also wliieh, lining 
tlie larger and coarser mucous membranes, constitute their 
epithelium, are c*ontiiiuous wdth, and often similar to 
those wliich, lining the gland-ducts, are called gland-celh, 
rather than epitheliiucn. Indeed, no certain distinction 
can be drawn between the ci)itliolium -cells of mucous 
membranes and gland-cells. In roference to their position, 
as covering surfaces, they might all be called epitlielium- 
(tells, wliether tliej^ lie on open mucous membranes, or in 
gland-ducts ; and in reference to the j^rocess of secretion, 
they might all be called gland-cclls, or at least secreting- 
cells, since they probably all fulfil a secretory office by 
separating certain definite materials from the blood and 
from the jyart on which they are seated. It is only an 
artificial distinction Avhich makes them epithelial cells in 
one j)lace, and gland-cells in another. 

It thus appears, that the tissues essential to the pro- 
duction of a secretion are, in their simifiest form, a simple 
membrane, having on one surface blood-vessels, and on 
the other a laj^er of cells, , which may be called either 
epitl^lium-celfe or gland-cells. Glands are provided also 
with lymphal^c vessels and nerves. The distribution of 
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the former is not peculiar, * and need not be here con- 
sidered. Nerve-fibres are distributed both to the blood- 
vessels of the gland and to its ducts ; and, in some glands, 
it is said, to the secreting cells also. 

The structure of the elementary portions of a secreting 
apparatus, namely epithelium, simple membrane, and 
blood-vessels, having been already described in this and 
previous chapters, we may proceed to consider the manner 
in which they are arranged to form the varieties of 
secreting glands. 


SECRETING GEANDS. 

The secreting glands are the organs to which the oflB.ce 
of secreting is more especially ascribed : for they appear to 
be occupied with it alone. They present, amid manifold 
diversities of form and composition, a general plan of 
structure, by which they are distinguished from all other 
textures of the body; especially, all contain, and appear 
constructed with particular regard to the arrangement of, 
the cells, which, as already expressed, both line their tubes 
or cavities as an epithelium, and elaborate, as secreting 
cells, the substances to be discharged from them. 

For convenience of description, they may be divided into 
threejgrinc^al^^ups, the characters of each of which are 
determined by the different modes in which the sacculi or 
tubes containing the secreting cells are grouped : — 

I- The simple tubule, or tub ular g land (a, fig. 105), exam- 
ples of which are furnished by the several tubular follicles 
in mucous membranes : especially by the follicles of Lie- 
berkiihn in the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal 
(p. 300), and the tubular or gastric glands of the stomach 
(p. 268). These appear to be simple tubular depressions of 
the mucous membrane on which they open, each consisting 
;of an elongated gland-vesicle, the wall ofi which is formed 
of primary membrane, and is lined with secreting cells 
arranged as an epithelium. To the same Class may be 

. ^ D 
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referred the elongated and tortuous sudori paro us glands of 
the skin (p. 426), and the Meibomian fo^cles beneath the 
palpebral conjectiva; though the latter are made more 

Fiff. tos.* 


A 



* Fig. 105. Plans of extension of secreting membrane by inversion or 
recession in form of cavities. A, simple glands, viz,, straight tube ; 
hy sac ; coiled tube. B, multilocular crypts ; of tubular form ; 
If saccular, C, rapemose, or saccullJr compound gland ; m, entire 
gland, showing branched duct and lobular structure ; 7?, a lobule, de- 
tached with. 0,^ branch of duct proceeding from it. D, compound 
tubular gland (after Sharpey). 
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complex by the presence of sftnaJl pouches along their sides 
(b, fig. 105), and form a connecting link between the 
members of this division and the next, as the former by 
their length and tortuosity do between the first division 
and the third (n, fi^. 105)- 

2. The aggregated glands, including those that used to be 
called conglomerate, in which a number of vesicles or acini are 
arranged in groups or lobules (c, fig. 105)* Such are all those 
commonly, called mucous glands, as those of the trachea, 
vagina, and the minute salivary glands. Such, also, are 
the lachrymal, the large salivary and mammary glands, 
Brunn’s, Cowper’s, and Duvemey’s glands, the pancreas 
and prostate. Thbse various organa differ from each other 
only in secondary points of structure ; such as, chiefly, the 
arrangement of their excretory ducts, the grouping of the 
acini and lobules, their connection by fibro-cellular tissue, 
and supply of blood-vessels. The acini commonly appear 
to be formed by a kind of fusion of the walls of several 
vesicles, which thus combine to form one cavity lined or 
filled with secreting cells which also occupy recesses from 
the main cavity. The smallest branches of the gland-ducts 
sometimes open into the centres of these cavities ; some- 
times the acini are clustered round the extremities, or by 
the sides of the ducts : but, whatever secondary arrange; 
ment there may be, all have the same essential character 
of rounded groups of vesicles containing glandrcells, and 
opening, either occasionally or permanently, by a common 
central cavity into minute ducts, which ducts in the large 
glands converge and unite to form larger and larger 
branches, and at length, by one common trunk, open on a 
free surface of membrane. 

3. HhB convol uted tabular glands (n, fig? 105), such as the 
kidney and testis, form another division. These consist of 
tubrdes of 4nembrane, lined with secreting j^Us axjranged 
like an epithelium. Through nearly the whole of their 
long course, the tubples present an ahnost uniform size and 

n n S 
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structure ; ultimately they terminate either in a cul-de-sac, 
or by dilating, as in the Malpighian capsules of the kidney, 
or by forming a simple loop and returning, as in the 
testicle. 

Atnong these varieties of structure, all the permanent 
glands are alike in some essential points, besides those 
which they have in common with all truly secreting struc- 
turq;3. They agree in presenting a large extent of secreting 
j sTirface within a comparatively small space; in the circum- 
I stance that while one end of the gland-duct opens on a 
free surface, the opposite end is always closed, having 
I no direct communication with blood-vessels, or any other 
; canal ; and in an uniform arrangement tf capillary blood - 
i vessels, ramifying and forming a network around the walls 
and in the interstices of the ducts and acini. 


PKOCESS OF SECBETION. 

From what has been said, it will have already appeared 
that the mo des in which secretions are produced are at least 
two . Some fluids, such as the secretions of serous mem- 
branes, appear to be simply exudations or oozings from the 
blood-vessels, whose qualities are determined by those of 
the liquor sanguinis, while tlie quantities are liable to 
variation, or are chiefly dependent on the pressure of the 
blood on the interior of the blood-vessels. But, in the 
production of the other secretions, such as those of mucous 
membranes and all glands, other besides these mechanical 
forces are in operation. Most of the secretions are indeed 
liable to be modified by the circumstances which afPect 
the simple exudation from the blood-vessels, and the pro- 
ducts of such exudations, when excessive, are apt to be 
mixed with the more proper products of all the secreting 
organs. But the act of secretioh in all glands is the result 
of the* vit aL proce sses of cells or nuclei, which, as they 
develop themselves and g^row, fo:m in their interior the 
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I)roper materials of the secretion, and then discharge 
them. 

The best evidence for this view is : 1^^. That cells and 
nuclei are constituents of all glands, however diverse their 
outer forms and other characters, and are in all glands 
placed on the surface or in the cavity whence the secretion 
is poured. 2nd. That many secretions which are visible 
with the miscroscope may be seen in the cells of their 
glands before they are discharged. Thus, bile m^ be 
often discerned by its yellow tinge in the gland-cells of the 
liver ; spormatozoids in the cells of the tubules of the 
testicles ; granules of uric acid in those of the kidneys of 
fish ; fatty j^articles, like those of milk, in the cells pf the 
mammary gland.^ 

The process of secretion might, therefore, be said to be 
accomplished in, and by the life of, these gland-cells. 
They appear, like the cells or other elements of any other 
organ, to develop themselves, grow, and attain their indi- 
vidual perfection by appropriating the nutriment from the 
adjacent blood-vessels, and elaborating into the materials 
of their walls and the contents of their cavities. In this 
perfected state, they subsist for some brief time, and when 
that period is over they appear to dissolve or burst and 
yield themselves and their contents to the peculiar material 
of the secretion. And this appears to be the case in every 
part of the gland that contains the appropriate gland-cells ; 
therefore not in the extremities of the ducts or in the dcini 
alone, but in great part of their length. 

In these things there is the closest resemblance between 
secretion and nutrition; for, if the purpose which the 
secreting glands are to* serve in the economy be disre- 
garded, their formation might be considered as only the 
process of nutrition of organs, whose ^ize and other con- 
ditions are maintained in, and by means of, the continual 
succession of cells developing themselves and passing 
away. In other words, glands are maintained by the 
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development of the cells, and their continuance in the 
perfect state : and the secretions are discharged as the 
constituent gland-cells degenerate and are set free. The 
processes of nutrition and secretion are similar, also, in 
their obscurity : there is the same difficixlty in saying why, 
out of apparently the same materials, the cells of one gland 
elaborate the components of bile, while those of another 
form the components of milk, and of a third those of saliva, 
as there is in determining why one tissue forms cartilage, 
another bone, a third muscle, or any other tissue. In 
nutrition, also, as in secretion, some elements of tissues, 
such as the gelatinous tissues, are different in their 
chemical properties from any of the constituents ready- 
formed in the blood. Of these differences, also, no 
account can be rendered; but, obscure as the cause of 
these diversities may be, they are not objections to the 
explanation of secretion as a process similar to nutrition ; 
an explanation with which all the facts of the case are 
reconcilable. 

It maybe observed that the diversities presented by the 
other constituents of glands afford no explanation of the 
differences or peculiarities of their several products. There 
ore many differences in the arrangements of the blood- 
vessels in different glands and mucous membranes; and, 
in accordance with these, much diversity in the rapidity 
with, which the blood traverses them. But there is no 
reason for believing that these things dp more than in- 
fluence the rate of the process and the quantity of the 
material secreted. Cateris paribus, the greater the vascu- 
larity of a secreting organ, and the larger the supply of 
blood traversing its vessels in a given time, the larger is 
the amount of secretion ; but there is no evidence that the 
quantity or mode movement of the blood can directly / 
determine the quality of the secretion. 

lihQ Discharge 0^^ Secretions ftom glands may take place 
as soon as they are formed ; or the secretion may be long 
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retained within the gland or its ducts. The secretions of 
glands which are continually in active function, for the 
purification of the blood, such as the kidneys, are generally 
discharged from the gland as rapidly as they are formed 
But the secretions of those whose activity of function is 
only occasional, such as the testicle, are usually retained 
in the ducts during the periods of the gland's inaction. 
And there are glands which are like both these classes, 
such as the lachrymal and salivary, which constantly 
secrete small portions of fluid, and on occasions of greater 
excitement discharge it more abundantly. 

When discharged into the ducts, the further course of 
|secretion8 is efiected partly by the pressure from behind ; 
the fresh quantities of secretion propelling those that were 
formed before. In the larger ducts, its propulsion is 
assisted by the contraction of their walls. All the larger 
ducts, such as the ureter and common bile-duct, possess in 
their coats organic muscular fibres; they, contract when 
irritated, and sometimes manifest peristaltic movements. 
Bernard and Brown-Sequard, indeed, have observed rhyth- 
mic contractions in the pancreatic and bile-ducts, and 
also in the ureters and vasa deferentia. It is probable 
that the contractile power extends along the ducts to a 
considerable distance within the substance of the glands 
whose secretions can be rapidly expelled. Saliva and 
milk, for instance, are sometimes ejected with much force ; 
doubtless by the energetic and simultaneous contraction of 
many of the ducts of their respective glands. The contrac- 
tion of the ducts can only expel the fluid they contain 
through their main trunk ; for at their opposite ends all 
the ducts are closed. 

Circumstances influencing Secretion . — The influence of 
external conditions on the functions i>f glands, is mani- 
1 tested chiefly in alterations of the quantity of secretion; 
and among the principal of these condhnons are variations 
in the guantity of blood, in the quantity of the peculiar 
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materials jR>r any secretion that it may contain, and in the 
conditions of the nerves of the* glands. 

In general, an increase in the quantity of blood traversing 
a gland, coincides with an augmentation of its secretion. 
Thus, the mucous membrane of the stomach becomes florid 
when, on the introduction of food, its glands begin to 
secrete : the mammary gland becomes much more vascular 
during lactation; and it appears that aU circumstances 
which give rise to an increase in the quantity of material 
secreted by an organ, produce, coincidently, an increased 
supply of blood. In most cases, the increased supply of 
blood rather follows than precedes the increase of secre- 
tion ; as, in the nutritive processes, the increased nutrition 
of a part just precedes and determines the increased 
supply of blood ; but, as also in the nutritive process, an 
increased supply of blood may have, for a consequence, au 
increased secretion from the glands to which it is sent. 

Glands also secrete with increased activity when the 
;blood contains more than usual of the materials they are 
designed to separate. Thus, when an excess of urea is 
in the blood, whether from excessive exercise, or from 
destruction of one kidney, a healthy kidney will excrete 
more than it did before. It will, at the same time, grow' 
larger : an interesting fact, as proving both that secretion 
and nutrition in glands are identical, and that the presence 
of certain materials in the blood may lead to the formation 
of structures in which they may be incorporated. 

The process of secretion is, also, largely influenced by 
the condition of the nervous system. 

The exact mode in which the nervous system influences 
secretion must be still regarded d's somewhat obscure. In 
part, it exerts its influence by increasing or diminishing the 
quantity of blood supplied to the secreting gland, in virtue 
of the pow^ which it exercises over the contractility of the 
smaller blood- vesfifels ; while it also has a more direct in-' 
fluence analogous to the trophic influencTe refej^red to in the 
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cliapter on Ntjthition. Its influence over secretion, as well 
as over other functions of ^ the body, may be excited by 
causes acting directly upon the nervous centres, upon the 
nerves going to the secreting organ, or upon the nerves of 
other parts. In the latter case, a reflex action is produced : 
thus the impression produced upon the nervous centres by 
the contact of food in the mouth, is reflected upon the 
nerves supplying the salivary glands, and produces, through 
these, a more abundant secretion of saliva. • 

,, Through the nerves, various conditions of the mind also 
.influence the secretions. Thus, the thought of food* may 
be sufficient to excite an abundant flow of saliva. And, 
j^robably, it is the mental state which excites the abundant 
secretion of urine in hysterical paroxysms, as well as the 
perspirations and, occasionally, diarrhoea, which ensue under 
the influence of terror, and the tears excited by sorrow or 
excess of joy. The quality of a secretion may also be 
affected by the mind ; as in the cases in whicli, through 
grief or passion, the secretion of m\lk is altered, and is 
sometimes so changed as to produce irritation in the 
alimentary canal of the child, or even death (Carpenter). 

The secretions of some of the glands seem to bear a 
certain relation or antagonism to each other, by whicli an 
increased activity of one is usually followed by diminished 
activity of one or more of the others ; and a deranged 
condition of one is apt to entail a disordered state in the 
others. Such relations appear to exist among the various 
mucous membranes : and the close relation between the 
secretion of the kidney and that of the skin is a subject of 
constant observation. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE VASCULAR GLANDS ; OB GLANDS WITHOUT DUCTS. 

The materials separated from the blood by the ordinaty 
jirocess of secretion by glands^ are aly^ays discharged from 
the, organ in ■which they are formed, and either straight- 
■way expelled from the body, or if they are again received 
into the blood, it is only after they have been altered from 
their original condition, as in the cases of the saliva and 
bile. There appears, however, to be a modification of the 
process of secretion, in -which certain *matorials are ab- 
stracted from the blood, undergo some change, and are 
added to the lymph or restored to the blood, without being 
previously discharged from the secreting organ, or made 
use of for any secondary purpose. The bodies in ■vvhicli 
this modified form of secretion takes place, are usually 
described as vascular glands, or glands without ducts, and 
include the spleen, the thymus and thyroid glands, the 
supra-renal capsules, and, according to Q^sterlin and 
Ecker and Gull, the pineal gland and pituitary body; 
possibly, also the tonsils. 

The solitary and agminate glands of the intestine 
(p. 302), and lymph-glands in general also closely resem- 
ble them ; indeed, both in structure and function, the 
vascular glands bear a close relation, on the one hand, 
to the true secreting glands, and on the other, to the 
lymphatic glands. 

• The evidence in favour of the view that these organs 
exercise a function analogous to that of secreting glands, 
has been chiefly obtained from investigations into their 
structure, which have shown that most of the glands with- 
out ducts contain the same essential structures as the 
secreting glands, except the ducts. They arei mainly com- 
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posed of vesicles, or sacculi, either simple and closed, as in 
the thyroid (fig. lo6), aifd supra-renal capsules, or 
variously branched, and with the cavities of the several 
branches communicating in and by common canals, as in 
the thymus (fig. 107). These vesicles, like the acini of 
secreting glands, are formed of a delicate homogeneous 
membrane, are surrounded with and often traversed by a 
vasciJar plexus, and are filled with finely molecular albu- 
minous fluid, suspended in which are either granules^ of 


Fiq. io6.* 



fat, or cytoblasts or nuclei, or nucleated cells, or a mix- 
ture of all these. 

Structure of the Spleen . — Tlie spleen is covered exter- 
nally almost completely by a serous coat derived from the 
peritoneum, while within this is the proper fibrous coat or 
capsule of the organ. The latter, composed of connec- 
tive tissue, with a large preponderance of elastic fibres, 
forms the immediate investment of the spleen. Prolonged 
from its inn,er surface are fibrous processes or trabeculce, 

• Fig. 106. -Vesicles from the*Thyroid Gland a Child (frem Kol- 
likor) a, cmmective tissue between the vesicles ;»6, capsule of the 
vesicles ; c, th^ epithelial lining. 
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wliicli enter the interior of the organ, and, dividing and 
anastomosing in all parts, 'form a kind of supporting 
framework or stroma, in the interstices of which the 
proper substance of the spleen, or the spleen -pulp, is con- 
tained. At the hilus of the spleen, or the part at which 
the blood-vessels, nerves, and lymphatics enter, the fibrous 

coat is prolonged into the 
spleen- substance in the form 
of investing sheaths for the 
arteries and veins, which 
sheaths again are connected 
with the trahecul(B before re- 
ferred to. 

The s^een-jndp, which is 
a dark red or reddish-brown 
colour, is composed chiefly 
of cells. Of these, some are 
granular corpuscles resem- 
bling the lymph-corpuscles, 
both in general appearance 
and in being able to perform 
amoeboid movements ; others 
are red' blood-corpuscles of 
normal appearance or variously changed ; while there are also 
large cells containing either pigment allied to the colouring 
matter of the blood, or rounded corpuscles like red blood-cells. 

The splenic artery which enters the spleen by its con- 
cave surface or hilas divides ,and subdivides, with but 
little anastomosis between its branches, in the midst of the 
sj)leen-pulp, at the same time that its branches are 

* Fig. 107. Transverse Section of a Lobule of an Injected Infantile 
Thymus Gland (after Kolliker) (magnified 30 diameters), a, capsule 
of connective tissue surrounding the lobule ; h, membrane of the 
glandular vesicles ; % cavity of the lolbule, from which the larger blood- 
vessels are seen to extend towards and ramify in the spheroidal masses 
of the lobule. 
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sheathed, as before said, by t^ie fibrous coat, which they, 
so to speak, carry into the spleen with them. Ending in 
capillaries, they either communicate, as in other parts of 
the body, with the radicles of the veins, or end in lacunar 
spaces in the spleen-pulp, from which veins arise (Gray). 

On the, face of a section of the spleen can be usually 


Fig, 108. 



seen, readily with the naked eye, minute, scattered, rounded 
or oval whitish spots, mostly from to inch in dia* 
meter. These are the Malpighian corpuscles of the spleen, 
and are situated on the sheaths of the minute splenic 
arteries, of which, indeed^ they may be said to be out-, 
growths (fig. 108). For while the sheaths of the large! 
arteries are constructed of ordinary connective tissue, this 
has become modified where it forms an*investment for the 


* Pig. 108. The figure shows a portion of a small artery, to one of the 
twigs of which the Malpighian corpuscles are attached. 
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smaller vessels, so as to l)e«a fine retiform. tissue, with 
abundance of corpuscles, like lymph-corpuscles, cotitained 
in its meshes ; and the Malpighian corpuscles are but 
small outgrowths of this cytogenous or cell-bearing con- 
nective tissue. They are composed of masses of corpuscles, 
intersected in all parts by a delicate fibrillar tissue, which, 
though it invests the Malpighian bodies, does not form a 
complete capsule. Blood-capillaries traverse the Malpi- 
ghian corpuscles and form a plexus in their interior. The 
structure of a Malpighian corpuscle of the spleen is, 
therefore, very similar to that of lymphatic-gland sub- 
stance (p. 355). 

The general resemblances in structure between certain of 
the vascular glands and the true glands lead to the supposi- 
tion that both sets of organs pursue, up to a certain point, 
a similar course in the discharge of their functions. It 
is assumed that certhin principles in an inferior state of 
organisation are effused from the vessels into ^he sacculi, 
and gradually develop into nuclei or cytoblasts, which may 
be further developed into cells ; that in the growth of these 
nuclei and cells, the materials derived from the blood are 
elaborated into a higher condition of organization ; and 
that when liberated by the dissolution of these cells, they 
pass into the lymphatics, or are again received into the 
blood, whose aptness for nutrition they contribute to 
maintain. 

The opinion that the vascular glands thus serve for the 
higher organization of the blood, is supported by their 
being all especially active in the discharge of their functions 
during foetal life and childhood^ when, for the development 
and growth of the body,vtitie most abundant supply 
highly ^organizedk blood is "neebssary. The bulk of the 
thymus gland, In prox)ortion to that of the body, appears to 
bear almost a direct proportion to the activity of the body’s 
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development and growth, and when, at the period of 
puberty, the development of the body may be said to be 
complete, the gland wastes, and finally disappears. The 
thyroid gland and supra-reiial capsules, also, though they 
probably never cease to discharge some amount of function, 
5'et are proportionally much smaller in childhood than in 
fobtai life and infancy ; and with the years advancing to 
the adult period, they diminish yet more in proportionate 
size and apparent activity of function. The spleen more 
nearly retains its proportionate size, and enlarges nearly as 
the whole body does. 

The function of the vascular glands seems not essential 
to life, at least nothin the adult. The thymus wastes and 
disappears ; no signs of illness attend some of the diseases 
wliich wholly destroy the structure of the thyroid gland ; 
and the spleen has been often removed in animals, and in 
a few instances in men, without any evident ill-consequence. 
It is possible that, in such cases, some compensation for 
the loss of one of the organs may lite afforded by an in- 
creased activitj’^ of function in those that remain. The 
experiment, to be complete, should include the removal of 
all these organs, an operation of course not possible without 
immediate danger to life. Nor, indeed, woiild tliis be 
certainly sufficient, since there is reason to suppose that the 
duties of the spleen, after its removal, might be performed 
by lymphatic glands, between whose structure and that of 
the vascular glands there is much resemblance, and which, 
it is said, have been foxmd peculiarly enlarged when the- 
spleen has been removed (Meyer). 

Although the functions. of all the vascular glands may 
be similar, in so far as they may all alike serve for the 
elaboration and maintenance of the bloo^ yet each of them 
pirobably discharges a peculiar office, in relation either to 
the whole economy, or iXt that of soipe other organ. 
Respecting the special office of the thyroid ^land, nothing 
reasonable can be suggested; nor is there any certain 
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evidence concerning tliat of tlie supra-renal capsules ’^ 
llespecting the thymus gland, the observations of Mr. 
Simon, confirmed by those of Friedleben, and others, have 
shown that in the hybernating animals, in which it exists 
throughout life, as each successive period of h5^bernation 
approaches, the thymus greatly enlarges and becomes laden 
with fat, which accumulates in it and in fat-glands connected 
with it, in even larger proportions than it does in the 
ordinary seats of adipose tissue. Hence it appears to serve 
for the storing up of materials W’hich, being re-absorbed in 
inactivity of the hybernating period, may maintain the 
respiration and the temperature of the body in the reduced 
state to which they fall during that tim^. 

With resiject to the office of the spleen, we have 
somewhat more definite information. In the first place, 
the large size which it gradually acquires towards the ter- 
mination of the digestive process, and the great increase 
observed about this period in the amount of the finely- 
granular albuminous plasma within its parenchyma, and 
the subsequent gradual decrease of this material, seem to 
indicate that this organ is concerned in elaborating the 
albuminous or formative materials of food, and for a time 
storing them up, to be gradually introduced into the blood, 
according to the demands of the general system. The 
small amount of fatty matter in such plasma, leads to the 
inference that the gland has little to do in regard to the 
preparation of material for the respiratory process. 


' * Mr. J. Hutchinson, and, more recently, Dr. Wilks, following out 
Dr. Addison’s discovery, have, by the collection of a large and valuable 
series of cases in which the supra-renal capsules were diseased, demon- 
strated most satisfactorily the very close relation subsisting between 
disease of these organs and brown di^icoloration of the skin ; but the 
explanation of ttis Velation is still involved in obscurity, and conse- 
quently does not'aid much in determining the fuucUous of the supra- 
renal capsules. 
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Then again, it seems not improbable that, as Hewson 
(originally suggested, the spleen, and perhaps to somo 
extent tlie other vascular glands, are, like the lymphatic 
glands, engaged in the formation of the germs of subse- 
(^uent blood-corpuscles. For it seems quite certain, that 
the blood of the splenic vein contains "an unusually large 
amount of white corpuscles ; and in the disease termed 
leucooythsemia, in which the pale corpuscles of the blood 
are remarkably increased in number, there is almo*8t 
always found an hypertrophied state of the Sj^leen or thy- 
roid body, or some of the lymphatic, glands. Accordingly 
there seems to be a close analogy in function between the 
so-called vasc.ular a^id the lymphatic glands: the former 
<daborating albuminous principles, and forming the germs 
of new blood-corpuscles out of alimentary materials ab- 
sorbed by the blood-vessels; the latter discharging the 
like office on nutritive materials taken up by the general 
absorbent system. In Kollilcer’s opinion, the development 
of colourless and also coloured corpustjles of the blood is 
one of the essential functions of the spleen, into flie veins 
of which the new-formed corpuscles pass, and are thus 
conveyed into the general current of the circulation. 

There is reason to believe, too, that in the' spleen many 
of the red corpuscles of the blood, those probably which 
have discharged their office and are worn out, undergo 
disintegration ; for in the coloured portion of the sjdeen- 
pulp an abundance of such corpuscles, in various stages of 
degeneration, are found, while the red corpuscles in tlie 
splenic venous blood are said to be relatively diminished. 
According to Kolliker^s description of this process of disin- 
tegration, the blood- corpuscles, becoming smaller and 
darker, collect together in roundish heaps, which may 
remain in this condition, or become each surrounded by a 
cell-wail. The cells thus produced may coptain from one 
to twenty blood-corpuscles in their interior. » These cor- 
puscles become smaller and smaller ; exchange their red 

X £ ■ 
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for a golden yellow, brown, op black colour ; and, at length, 
are converted into pigment-granules, which by degrees 
become paler and paler, until all colour is lost. The 
ooppuseles undergo these changes whether the heaps ^ of 
them are enveloped by a cell-wall or not. ^ 

Besides these, its supposed direct offices, tlie spleen is 
believed to fulfil some purpose in regard to the portal 
circulation, with which it is in close connection. From the 
readiness with which it admits of being distended, and 
from the fact that it is generally snaall while gastric 
digestion is going on, and enlarges when that ^act is con- 
cluded, it is supposed to act as a kind of vascular reservoir, 
or diverticulum to tlie portal system, 0:15. more jjarticularly 
to the vessels of the stomach. That it may serve such a 
purpose is also made probable by tlie enlargement which 
it undergoes in (certain affections of the heart and ^liver, 
attended witli obstruction to the passage bf blood through 
the latter organ, and by its diminution when the congestion 
of the portal system is relitivod by discharges from the 
bowels, or by the effusion of blood into tlie stomach. 
This mechanical inffuence on the circulation, however, 
can hardly be supposed to bo more than a very subordinate 
part of the office of an organ of so great complexity as the 
spleen, and containing so many other structures besides 
blood-vessels. The same may also be said with regard to 
the opinion that the thyroid gland is important as a 
diverticulum for the cerebral circulation, or the thymus 
for the i)ulmonary in childliood. These, like the spleen, 
must have peculiar and higher, though as yet ill-under- 
stood, offices. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THK SKIN AND ITS SECKETtON. 

To complete tlio consideration of the processes of organic 
life, and especially of those which, by separating materials 
from the blood, maintain it in the state necessary for the 
nutrition of the body, the structure and functions of the 
skin must be no considered : for besides the purposes 
which it serves — (i), as an external integument for tlie 
protection of the deeper tissues, and (2), as a sensitive 
organ in the exercise of touch, it is also (3), an important 
excretory, and (4) an absorbing organ ; while it plays a 
most important i)art in (5) the regulation of the tempera- 
ture of the body. 


Structure of the Skin. 

The skin consists, principally, of a layer of vascular 
tissue, named the coriuniy derma, or cutis vera, and an 
external covering of epithelium termed the cuticle or 
epidermis. Within and beneath the eorium are imbedded 
several organs with special functions, namely sudoriparous 
glands, sebaceous glands, and hair follicles ; and on its sur- 
face are sensitive papillce. The so-called appendages of 
the s^n — the hair and nails — are modifications of the 
epidermis. 

Epidermis . — ^The epidermis is composed of several layers 
of epithelial cells of the squamous kind (p. 30), the deeper 
cells, however, being rounded or elongated, and in the 
latter instance . having iheir long axis arranged vertically 
as regards the general surface of the skin, while the more 
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8uporfi(*ial cells are flattened and scaly (fig. 109). Tlie 

deeper part of the epider- 
1H(j, 109.* iriis, which, is softer and 

more opacpie than the su- 
perficial, is called the rete 
mitcosiim. Many of the 
epidermal cells contain 
pigment, and tlio varying 
quantity of this is the 
source of the dilierent 
shades of tint in the skin, 
both of individuals and 
races. i^Tho colouring mat- 
ter is contained chiellj^ in 
the deeper cells composing* 
the t'ete mucosnm, and be- 
comes less evident in them 
as they are gradually 
pushed up by tlio»e under theni, and becjome, like their 
predecessors, flattened and scale-like (fig. 109). It is by 
this process of production from beneath, to make up for 
the waste at the surface, that the growth of the cuticle is 
effected. 

The thickness of the epidermis on different portions of 
the skin is directly proi)ortioned to the fricition, pressure, 
and other sources of injury to which it is exposed ; and the 
more it is subjected to such injury, within certain limits, 
the more does it grow, and the thicker and nmre horny 
does it become ; for it serves as well to protect the sen- 
sitive and vascular cutis from injury from without, as to 
limit the evaporation of fluid from the blood-vessels. The 



* Fig. 109. Skill of the negro, ill a vertical section, magnified 250 
diameters. a, cutaneous papillte ; 5 , undermost and dark coloured 
lay(^r of obloifig vertical epidermis- cells ; c, mucous or Malpighian 
layer; d, horny layer (from Sharpey) 
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adaptation of the epidermis to^the latter purposes may be 
w^ell shown by exposing to the air two dead hands or feet, 
<>f which one has its epidermis perfect, and the other is 
deprived of it ; in a day, the skin of the latter will become 
brown, dry, and horn-like, while that of the former wdll 
almost retain its natural moisture. 

Cat Is vera . — The coriuni or cutis, which rests upon a layer 
of adipose and cellular tissue of varying thickness, is a 
dense and tough, but yielding and highly elastic structuile, 

< composed of fasciculi of Jfibro-cellular tissue, interwoven 
in all directions, and forming, by their interlacements, 
uumerous spaces or areohe. These areohe are large in 
the deeper layers tlie cutis, and are tliere usually tilled 
with little masses of fat (fig. 1 1 2 ) : but, in the more super- 
ticial parts, they are exceedingly small or entirely oblite- 
rated. 

By means of its toughness, flexibility, and elasticity, the 
skin is eminently qualified to servo as the general integu- 
ment of the body, for defending the internal parts from 
external violence, and readily yielding and adapting itself 
to their various movements and changes of position. But, 
from the abundant suj)ply of sensitive nerve-fibres which 
it receives, it is enabled to fulfil a not less important pur- 
pose in serving as the princiiuil organ of the sense of 
touch. The entire surface of the skin is extremely sen- 
sitive, but its tactile properties are due chieflj^ to the 
abundant papillae with which it is studded. These papillae 
are conical elevations of the corium, with a single or 
divided free extremity, more prominent and more densely 
set at some parts than at others (figs. 1 10 and in). The 
parts on which they are most abundant and most prominent 
are the palmar surface of the hands and fingers, and the 
soles of the feet — parts, therefore, in which the sense of 
touch is most acute. On ihese parts they are disposed 
in double rows, in parallel curved lines, separated from 
each other by depressions (fig. 1 1 2 ). Thus they may 
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Le seen easily on the palm, whereon each raised line is 
composed of a double row of papilla), and is intersected by 
short transverse lines or furrows cori'esponding with the 
interspaces between the successive pairs of paj)illa). Over 
other parts of the skin they are more or less thinly 
scattered, and are scarcely elevated above tlie surface. 


Fuj. fvV/. iii.f 



Their average length is about incli, and at 

their base they measure about of an inch in diameter. 

Each papilla is abundantly supplied with blood, receiving 
from the vascular plexus in the cutis one or more minute 
arterial twigs, which divide into capillary loops in its 
substance, and then reunite into a minute vein, which 
passes out at its base. The abundant supply of blood 
which the papillu) llnis receive explains the turgesceiice or 
kind of erection wliich tliey undergo when tlie circulation 
through the skin is active. The majority, but not all, of 
the papilhe cx)ntain also one or more terminal nerve-fibres, 
from the ultimate ramifications of the cutaneous plexus, 
on which their exquisite 8ensil)ility depends. The exact 
mode in which these nerve-fibres terminate is not yet 

* Fig. 1 16. Papilte, as seen witlx a microscope, on a portion of the 
true skin, from whicfxi the cuticle has been removed (after Breschet). 

+ Fig. III. Compound papill® from the palm of the hand, mag- 
iiitied 6o diameters ; a, basis of a papilla ; h, b, divisions or braiichek 
of the same ; c,*k, branches belonging to papilla), of which the bases 
/ire hidden from view (after Kollikor). 
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satisfactorily determined. In some parts, especially those 
in which the sense of touch is highly developed, as for 
oxample, the palm' of the hand and the lips, the fibres 

Fig, 1 12.* 



appear to terminate, in many aii the j^apilho, by ono or 
luoi'e free ends in the substance of a dilated oval-shapod 
bodj^ not unlike a Pacinian corpuscle (figs. 136, 137), 
occuiiying the princij)al part of the interior of the papillfo, 
and termed a touch'-corjniscle (fig. 1 1 3). The nature of this 
body is obscure. KoUiker, Huxley, and others, regard it as 


^ Fig. 1 12. Vertical section of the skin and subcutaneous tissue, 
Jroiu end of the thumb, across the ridges and* fuiTows, magnified 20 
diameters (from Kblliker): a, horny, and b, mucous layer of the epi- 
' dermis ; c, coriuni ; d, 'pannicuiXbH adiposun ; c, papillae oh the ridges ; 
/*, fat clusters ; sweat-glauds ; h, swcat-ducts ; z, •their openings oa 
the surface. 
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little else than a mass of fibrous *or connective tissue, 
surrounded by elastic fibres, and formed, according to 
Huxley, by an increased development of the neurilemma 
of the nerve-fibres entering the papilla), Wagner, how- 

F/f/,. 1 13.* 
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over, to whom seems to belong the merit of first fully 
describing these bodies, believes that, instead of thus 
consisting of a homogeneous mass of connective tissue, 
they are special and peculiar bodies of laminated structure, 
directly concerned in the sense of touch. They do not 
occur in all the papilla) of the parts where they are found, 
and, as a rule, in the i)apiUae in which they are present 
there are no blood-vessels. Since these peculiar bodies in 
which the nerve-fibres end are only met with in the papilla‘ 
of highly sensitive parts, it may be inferred that they are 

* Fig. 113. Papilhe from the skin of the hand, freed from the cuticle 
and exlnhiting the tactile corimscles, . Magnified 350 diameters, a. 
Simple pai>illa with four nerve-fibres : a, tactile corpuscle ; 6, nerves. 
B. Papilla treated with acetic acid : a, cortical layer with cells and 
tine elastic filaments ; tactile corpuscle with transverse nuclei ; c, 
entering nerve with neurilemma or perineurium ; c?, nerve-fibres wind- 
ing round the corpuscle, c. Papilla viewed from above so as to appear 
as a cross section*^: a, cortical layer ; 6, nerve-fibre ; e, sheath of the 
tactile corpuscle containing nuclei; d, core (after Kollikor). 
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specially concerned in th 6 sen^e of touch, yet their absence 
from the papilla) of other tactile parts shows that they are 
not essential to this sense. 

Closely allied in structure to the Pacinian corpuscles 
and touch-corpuscles are some little bodies about of 
an inch in diameter, first particularly described by Krause, 
and named by him end-bulbs.” They are generally oval 
or spheroidal, and composed externally of a coat of con- 
nective tissue enclosing a softer matter, in which the ex- 
tremity of a nerve terminates. These bodies have been 
found chiefly in the lips, tongue, palate, and the skin of the 
glans penis (fig. 1 1 4). 

Although dosti^jed cspeciallj^ for the sense of touch, tlie 
papilla) are not so placed as to come into direct contevet 
with external objects ; but, like the rest of the surface erf 
the skin, are covered by one or more layers of epithelium, 
forming the cuticle or epidermis. The papilla) adhere 


1 14. * r 



* Fig. 114. End-bulbs in pty^dllic (magnified) treated with aectic 
acid. A, from the lips ; the white loops in one oPthena are capillaries, 
n, from the tongue. Two end-bulbs seen in the midst of the simple 
papilla) : a, a, nerves (from Kblliker). 
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very intimately to the cuticle, whicR is thickest in the 
spaces between them, but tolerably level on its outer 
surface : hence, when stripped off from the cutis, as after 
maceration, its internal surface presents a series of pits 
and elevations corresponding to the papillae and their 
interspaces, of which it thus forms a kind of mould. 
Besides afibrding by its impermeability a check to undue 
evaporation from the skin, and providing the sensitive 
cutis with a protecting investment, the outi(do is of service 
in relation to tho sense of touch. For, by being thickest 
in the spaces between the papilloo, and only thinly spread 
over the summits of those jiroccsses, it may serve to sub- 
divide the sentient surface of the skin into a number of 
isolated points, each of which is capable of receiving a 
distinct impression from an external body. By covering 
the papilhe it renders the sensation produced by external 
bodies more obtuse, and in this manner also is subservient 
to touch : for unless the very sensitive papilhe were tlius 
defended, the contagt of substances would give rise to 
pain, instead of the ordinary impressions of touch. Tliis 
is shown in the extreme sensitiveness and loss of tactile 
power in a j)art of tho skin when deprived of its epidermis. 
If the cuticle is very thick, however, as on tho lieel, touch 
becomes imperfect, or is lost, through the inability of the 
tactile papillm to receive impressions through the dense 
and horny layer covering them. 

Stidoriparous Olands , — ^In the middle of each of the 
transverse furrows between the papilla), and irregularly 
scattered between the bases of the papillm in those parts 
of the surface of the body in which there are no furrows 
between them, are the orifices of ducts of the sudoriparous 
or sweat glands, by which it is probable that a large portion 
of the aqueous and gaseous materials excreted by the skin 
are separated. Each of these ^glands consists of a small 
lobular mass, yv^liich appears formed of a coil of tubular 
gland-duct, surrounded by blood-vessels and embedded iu 
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tlie subcutaneous adipose tjissue (fig. 1 1 2). From this 
mass, the duct ascends, for a short distance, in a spiral 
manner through the deeper part of the cutis, then passing 
straight, and then sometimes again becoming spiral, , it 
passes tlirough the cuticle and, oi)en8 by an oblique valve- 
like ai)erture. In the parts where the epidermis is thin, 
the ducts themselves are thinner and more nearly 
straight in their course (fig. 1 1 5). The duct, whicli 
maintains nearly the same diameter throughout, is lined 
Avitli a layer of epitlielium continuous with the epidermis ; 
while the part w.lii(th passes through the epidermis is com- 
posed of the Litter structure only; the cells which imme- 
diately form thcj^ boundary of tlie canal ih this part being 
somewhat dilferently arranged from tlioso of the adjacent 
cuticle. 

The sudoriparous glands are abundantly distributed 
over the wliole surface of the body; but are especially 
immorous, as well as vtuy large, in the skin of the palm 
of the hand, where, according to Kwauso, they amount to 
2736 in each superficial square inch, and according to 
Mr. Erasmus Wilson, to as many as 3528. Tliey are 
almost equally abundant and large ijx the skin of the sole. 
The glands by whicli the peculiar odorous matter of the 
axilla) is secreted form a nearly complete layer under the 
cutis, and are like the ordinary Sudoriparous glands, except 
in being larger and liaving very short ducts. In the neck 
and back, where they are least numerous, the glands 
amount to 417 on the square inch (Krause). Their total 
number Krause estimates at 2,381,248; and, supposing 
the orifice of each gland to present a surface of 7,V^h of a 
line in diameter (and regarding a line as equal to ^f 

an inch), lie reckons that the whole of the glands would 
present an evaporating surface of '^about eight square 
inches.* 


* The peculiar bitter yellow substance secreted'by the skin of the 
external auditory passage is named centmen, and the glands themselves 
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Sebaceous Glands. — Besiidei^ the perspiration, the skin 


F^'g. T15. 


secretes a peculiar fatty matter, and 
for tins purpose is provided with 
another set of special organs, termed 
sebaceous fflands (lig, 1 1 5 )? which, like 
the sudorij)arous glands, are abun- 
dantly distributed over most parts of 
tlxe body. They are most ^luinerous 
in parts largely supj)lied M'itli hair, 
as tJie scalp and face, and are tliiekly 
distributed about tlio entrances of tlie 
various passages into the bodj", as the 
^inus, nose, lij^s, ajid external ear. 
Tliey are entirely absent from the 
palmar surface of the hands and the 
plantar smdaces of the fc^et. They 
are minutely lobulated glands, com- 
jxosed of an aggregate of small vesi- 
cles or sacculi filled witli opacpie * 
white sul)s<aiicos, like soft ointment. Minute capillary 
vessels oversj)rcad them ; and their ducts, which have a 
bearded aj>pearaii(3e, as if formed of rows of shells, open 
either on the surface of the skin, close to a hair, or, which 
is more usual, directly into the follicle of the liair. In 
tlie latter case, there are generally two glands to each hair 

(%• us)- 



Structure of Hair and Nails, 

Hair , — A hair is produced by a peculiar growth and 

vcrnminous glands ; hut they do not much differ in structure from the 
ordinary sudoriparous glands. 

^ Fig. 115. Sebaceous and sudoriparous glands of the skin (after 
Guilt) : — I, the thin ,,cuticle ; 2, the ^ntis ; 3, adipose tissue ; 4, a 
hair, in its follicle 4 S); 6, Sebaceous gland, opening into the follicle of 
the hair by an efferent duct ; 7, the sudoiiparuus gland. 
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modification of the epidermis.^ Externally it is covered by j 
a layer of fine scales closely imbricated, or overlapping ? 
like th'fe tiles of a house, but with the free edges turned 
upwards (fig. 1 16, a). It is called the cuticle of the hair. • 
Beneath this is a much thicker layer of elongated horny 
cells, closely ])acked together so as to resemble a fibrous 
structure. This, very commonly, in the human subject, 
occupies the whole of the inside of the hair ; but in some 


Fig. 116.* 



cases there is left a small central space filled by a sub- 
stance called the medulla or comj>osed of small collec- 

tions of irregularly shaped cells, containing fat- and pig- 
ment-granules. 

The follicle, in which the root of each hair is contained, 
(fig. 117) forms a tubular depression from the sitrface of the 
skin, — descending into the subcutaneous fat, generally to 
a greater depth than the sudoriparous glands, and at 
its deei)est part enlarging in a bulbous form, and often 
curving from its previous rectilinear course. It is lined 
throughout by cells of epithelium, continuous with those 
of the epidermis, and its walls are formed of pellucid 
membrane, which commonly, in the follicles of the largest 
hairs, has the structure' of vascular fibro-cellular tissue. 
At the bottom of the follicle is a; small papilla, or projec- 
tion of true skin, and it is by the production and out- 

* Fig 1 16, A, surface of a wliite hair, magnified 160 diameters. The 
wave lines mark the upper or free edges of the (Cortical scales. 
separated scales, magnified 350 diameters (after Kolliker). 
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growth of epidermal cells froqi the surface of this papilla 
that the hair is formed. The inner wall of the follicle is 


Fig. 1 1 7.* 
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* Fig. 1 1 7. Mecliiim-sized hair in its follicle, magnified 50 diameters 
(from Kolliker). a, stem cut short ; b, root ; c, knob ; dy hair cuticle ; 
c, internal, and /, external root- sheath ; g, hy dermic coat of follicle ; 
iy papilla ; hy JCy ducts sebaceous glands ; I, corium ; m, mucous layer 
of epidermis ; .0, upper limit of internal root-sheath (from Kolliker). 

+ Fig. 1 18: Magnified view of the rofit of a hair (after Kohlrausch). 
a, stem or sh^ft of^hair cut across ; h, inner, and c, outer layer of the 
epidermal lining of the hair-follicle, called also the inner and outer root- 
sheath ; d, dermal or external coat of the hair-follicle, shown in part, 
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lined by epidermal cells continuous with those covering the 
general surface of tlie skin ; as if indeed the follicle hud 
been formed by a simple tlirusting in of the surface of the 
integument (figs. 1 17, 1 1 8). This epidermal lining of the 
hair-follicle, or root-sheath of the hair, is composed of two 
layers, the inner one of which is so moulded on the 
imbricated scaly cuticle of the hair, that its inner surface 
becomes imbricated also, but of course in the opposite 
direction. When a hair is pulled out, the inner layer of 
the root-sheath and part of the outer layer also are com- 
monly pulled out with it. 

Nails . — A nail, like a hair, is a peculiar arrangement 
of ej)idermal cells, ^ the undermost of which, like those of 
the general surface of the integument, are rounded or 
elongated, while the superficial are flattened, and of more 
horny consistence. That sj)eoially modified portion of the 
coriinn, or true skin, by which the nail is secreted, is called 
the matrix. 

The back edge of the nail, or the roqt as it is termed, is 
received into a shallow crescentic groove in the matrix^ 
while the front part is free, and projects beyond the ex- 
tremity of the digit. The intermediate portion of the nail 
rests by its broad under surface on the front part of the 
matrix, wdiich is here called the bed of the nail. This part 
of the matrix is not uniformly smooth on thft surface, but 
is raised in the form of longitudinal and nearly parallel 
ridges or. laminae, on which are moulded the eindermal 
cells of which the nail is made up (fig. 1 19). 

The growth of the nail, like that of a Lair, or of the 
epidermis generally, is efiected by a constant production of 
cells from beneath and behind, to take the place of those 
which are worn or cut away. Inasmuch, however, as the 

e, imbricated scales about to forn^ a cortical layer on the surface of the 
hair. The adjficent cuticle of the root-sheath is hot represented, and 
the papilla is hidden in the lower ])art of the knob wfterethat is rej^re- 
sented lighter* 
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posterior edge of the nail, frc^ its being lodged in a groove 

of the skin, cannot 
, grow backwards, 
on additions, be- 
ing made to it, 
so easily as it 
can pass in the 
opj)osite direc- 
tion, any growth 
at its hinder 
part pushes the 
whole forwards. 
^At the same time 
fresh cells are, 
added to its un- 
der surface, and 
thus each portion 
of the nail be- 
comes gradually thkiker as it moves to the front, until, 
projecting beyond the surface of the matrix, it can receive 
no fresh addition from beneath, and is simply moved for- 
wards by the growth at its root, to be at last worn away or 
cut off. 





Excretion hy the Skin, 

The skin, as already stated, is the seat of a two-fold 
excretion ; of that formed by the sebaceous glands and hair- 
follicles, and of the more watery fluid, the sweat or perspira- 
tion, eliminated by the sudoriparous glands. 

The secretion of the sebaceous glands and hair-follicles 


Fip;. 119 . Vertical transverse section through a small portion of the 
nail and matrix largely magnified (after Kiilliker). 

.yf, corium of the naibbed, raised into ridges or, laminae a, fitting in 
b(‘t>veoit corre 8 i)ondhig laminas b, of tSie nail. By Malpighian, and (7, 
liorny layer na^l : d, deepest and vertical cells ; e, tipper flattened 
cells of Malpighian layer. 
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(for tlffeir products cannot be Separated) consists of cast-off 
opitliolium- cells, \vith nuclei and granules, together with 
an oily matter, cxlractive matter, and stearin ; in certain 
parts, also, it is mixed with a peculiar odorous principle, 
which is said by Dr. Fischer to contain ca^)roic, butyric, 
and rutic acids. It is, perhai)S, nearly similar in composi- 
tion to tlie unctuous coating, or vernix caseosa, which is 
formed on the body of the foetus while in the uterus, and 
whicli contains large quantities both of olein and margarin 
(J. Davy). Its purpose seems to be that 'of keeping the 
skin moist and su2)ple, and, by its oily nature, of both 
hindering the evaporation from the surface, and guarding 
tlie skin from the Effects of the long-continued action of 
njbisture. But while it thus serves local purposes, its 
removal from the body entitles it to be reckoned aniong 
the excretions of the skin ; though the share it has in the 
purifying of the blood cannot be discerned. 

The liuid secreted by the sudor iparouH glands is usually 
formed so gradually, that the watery portion of it escapes 
by evaporation as fast as it reaches the surface. But, 
during strong exercise, exposure to great external warmth, 
in some diseases, and when evaporation is j)revented by the 
application of oiled silk or plaster, the secretion becomes 
more sensible and collects on the skin in the fcj^in of drops 
of fluid. A good analysis of the secretion of these glands, 
unmixed with other fluids secreted from the skin, can 
scarcely be made ; for the quantity that can be collected 
l)ure is very small. Krause in a few droj^s from the palm 
of the hand, found an acid reaction, oily matter, and mar- 
gariu, with water. 

The perspiration of the skin, as the term is sometimes 
employed in physiology, includes all thojfc portion of the 
secretions and exudations from the skin which passes off by 
evaporation ; the sweat includes that which may be collected 
only in drops of fluid on the surface of the skin. iThe two 
terms are, however, most often used synonymously ; and 
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for distinction, the former & called insensible persptratibB : 
the latter, sensible perspiration. The fluids are the same, 
except that the sweat is commonly mingled with various 
suhstances lying on the surface of the skin. The contents 
of the sweat are, in part, matters capable of assuming the 
form of vapour, such as carbonic acid and w'ater, and in 
part, other matters which are deposited on the skin, and 
i](}ixed with the sebaceous secretion. Thenard collected the 
perspiration in a flannel shirt which had been washechin 
distilled water, and found in it chloride of sodium, a6etic* 
acid, some phosphate of soda, traces of phosphate of lime, and 
oxide of iron, .together with an animal substance. In sweat, 
which had run from the forehead in drtjps, Berjselius found 
lactic acid, chloride of sodium, and chloride of ammonium, 
Anselmino placed his arm in a glass cylinder, and closed 
the opening around it with oiled silk, taking care that the 
arm touched the glass at no point. The cutaneous exhale^- 
tion collected on the interior of the glass, and ran down as 
a fluid : on analysing this, he found Vcuter, acetate of 
ammonia, and carbonic acid ; and in the ashes of the dried 
residue of sweat he found carbonate, sulphate, and phos- 
phate of soda, and some potash, with chloride of sodium, 
phosphate and carbonate of lime, and traces of oxide of iron. 
Urea has also been shown to be an ordinary constituent of 
the fluid of perspiration. 

The ordinary constituents of perspiration, may, therefore, 
according to Gorup-Besanez, be thus summed up : water, 
fat, acetic, butyric and formic acid, urea, and salts. The 
principal salts are the chlorides of sodium and potassium, 
^to^ether with, in small quantity, alkaline, and earthy phos- 
jo^^tes and sulphates ; and, lastly, some oxide 'of iron. Of 
flbese several substances, none, however, need particular 
consideration, except the carbonic acid and water. 

’ The qna:i^^ of wat&ry vapour excreted &om the skin 
was estimated very carefully by Lavoisi^ and Sequin. 
The latter chemist enclosed )us body in an air-tight bag. 
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wilh d mouth-piece. The bag being olosed by a strong 
>)and a^ve, and the mouth-piece adjusted ar^d gummed to 
the skin around the mouth, he was weighed, and then re- 
mained quiet for several hours, after whieh time he was. 
again weighed. The diflferenee in the two weights indi- 
cated the amcfunt of loss by pulmonary exhalation. Having 
taken off the air-tight dress, he was immediately weighed 
again, and a fourth time after a certain interval. The 
difference between the two weights last ascertained gave 
the amount of the cutaneous and pulmonary exhalation 
together ; by subtracting from this the loss by pulmonary 
exhalation alone, while he was in the air-tight dress, he 
ascertained the aihount of cutaneous transpiration. The 
repetition of these experiments during a long period, 
showed that, during a state of rest, the average loss by 
cutaneous and pulmonary exhalation in a minute, is from 
seventeen to eighteen grains, — the minimum eleven grains, 
the maximum thirty-two grains ; and that of the eighteen 
grains, eleven pass off by the skin, and seven by the lungs. 
The maximum loss by exhalation, .cutaneous and pulmo- 
nary, in twenty-four hours, isnbout 3£ lb. ; the minimum 
about ij^lb. Valentin found the whole quantity lost by 
exhalation from the cutaneous and respiratory surfaces of 
a healthy man who consumed daily 40,000 grains of food 
and drink; to be 19,000 grains, or S-f-lb. Subtracting 
from tbis, for the pulmonary exhalation, 5 > 00*3 grains, 
and, for the excess of the weight of the exhaled carbonic 
acid over that of the equal volume of the inspired oxygen, 
2,256 ,^ains, the remainder, 11,744 grains, or near!/ 
i.-f lb., may represent an average amount of cutaneous 
exhalation in the day. 1 

The large qriantity of watery vapour thus exhaled &om 
the skin, will prove that the amount excreted by limple 
transudation through the cuticle must be -wry large, if -we 
may take Ktmiae’s estimate of about eight ^ukre inches 
for the total evaporating Surface of the ^fudnnparous 

V V 2 
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glands; for not more than about 3,365 grains could be 
evaporated from such a surface in twenty-four hours, 
under the ordinary circumstances in which the surface of 
the skin is placed. This estimate is not an improbable 
one,^ for it agrees very closely with that of Milne-Edwards, 
who calculated that when the temperature of the atmo- 
S2)here is not above 68'' E,, the glandular secretion of the 
skin (iontributes only ^;th to the total sum of cutaneous 
exlialation. 

The quantity of watery vapour lost by transpiration, is 
of course influenced by all external circumstances which 
afiect the exhalation from other evaj)orating surfaces, such 
as the temperature, the hygrometric stale, and the stillness 
of the atmos2)hefe. But, of the variations to which it is 
subject under the influence of these conditions, no calcula- 
tion has been exactly made. 

Neither, until recently, has there been any estimate of 
the quantity of carhonic acid exhaled by the skin on an 
average, or in various circumstances. Regnault and Ileiset 
attempted to supi)ly this defect, and concluded, from some 
careful exj^erirnents, that the quantity of carbonic acid 
exhaled from the skin of a warm-blooded animal is about 
-^^-^th of that furnished by the pulmonary resj)iration. Dr* 
l^dward Smith’s calculation is somewhat less than this. 
The cutaneous exhalation is most abundant in the lower 
classes of animals, more particularly the naked Am- 
phibia, as frogs and toads, whose skin is thin and moist, 
and readily permits an interchange of gases between the 
blood circulating in it and the surrounding atmosphere. 
Bischoff found that, after the lungs of frogs had been tied 
and cut out, about a quarter of a cubic inch of carbonic 
acid gas was exhaled by the skin in eight hours. And 
this quantity is very large, when it is remembered that a 
full-sized tt^ill g^enerafe only about half a cubic inch of. 
i^rbonic acid by his lungs and skin together in six hours 
(Milne-Edwards and Muller). That the respiratory func- 
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tion of the skin is, perhaps, eren more considerable in^-Tthe 
higher animals than appears to be the case from the ex- 
periments of Regnault and Reiset just alluded to, seemed 
probable by tlie fact observed by Magendie and others, ‘ 
that if the skin of animus is covered with an impermeable 
varnish, or the body enclosed, all but the liead, in a 
caoutchouc dress, animals soon die, as if asphyxiated ; 
their heart and lungs being gorged with blood, and their 
temperatures, during life, gradually falling many degrees, 
and sometimes as much as 36"^ F. below the ordinary 
standard (Magendie). Some recent experiments of Lashke- 
witzch appear, however, to confirm the opinion of Valentin, 
tliat loss of tempeigature is the immediate cause of death in 
those cases. A varnished animal is said to have sullered 
no harm when surrounded by cotton wadding, but it died 
when the wadding was removed. 

Ahsorjniori by the skin has been already mentioned, as an 
instance in which that process is most actively accom- 
plished. Metallic preparations rubbcKl into the skin have 
the same action as when given internally, only in a less 
degree. Mercury applied in this manner exerts its specific 
influence upon syphilis, and excites salivation ; potassio- 
tartrate of antimony ma}’' excite vomiting, or an eruption 
extending over the whole body ; and arsenic may produce 
poisonous effects. Vegetable matters, also, if soluble, or 
already in solution, give rise to their peculiar effects, as 
cathartics, narcotics, and the like, when rubbed into the 
skin. The effect of rubbing is probdbly to convey the 
l)articles of the matter into the orifices of the glands 
Avhence they are more readily absorbed than they would 
be through the epidermis. When simply left in contact 
with the skin, substances, unless in a fluid state, are seldom 
absorbed. 

It has long been a contesfted question whether the skin 
(covered with the epidermis has the powey of absorbing 
water ; and it is a point the more difficult to determine 
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because the skin loses 'watesr by eraporation. But, from 
the result of many experipjents, it may now be regarded 
as a well-ascertained fact that such absorption really occurs, 
M.-Edwards has proved that the absorption of water by 
the surface of the body may take place in the lower 
animals very rapidly. Not only frogs, which have a thin 
skin, but lizards, in which the cuticle is thicker than in 
man, after having lost weight by being kept for some 
tithe in a dry atmosphere, were found to recover both their 
weight and plumpness very rapidly when immersed in 
water. When merely the tail, posterior extremities, and 
posterior part of the body of the lizard were immersed, the 
water absorbed was distributed throughout the system. 
And a like absorption through the skin, though to a less 
extent, may take place also in man. 

Dr. Madden, having ascertained the loss of weight, by 
cutaneous and pulmonary transpiration, that occurred 
during half an hour in the air, entered the bath, and 
remained immersed during the same period of time, breath- 
ing through a tube which communicated with the air 
exterior to the room. He was then carefully dried and 
again weighed. Twelve experiments were performed in 
this manner ; and in ten there was a gain (of weight, 
varying froih 2 scruples to 5 drachms and 4 scruples, or a 
mean gain of I drachm 2 scruples and 1 3 grains. The 
loss in the air during the same length of time (half an 
hour) varied in ten experiments from 2^ drachms to 
I ounce 2 ^ scruples, or in the mean was about drachms. 
So that, admitting the supposition that the cutaneous 
transpiration was entirely suspended, and estimating the 
loss by pulmonaiy exhalation at 3 drachms, there, was, in 
these ten experiments of Dr. Madden, an average absorp- 
tion of 4 drachms, I scruple, and 3 grains, by the surface 
of the body, drying half an ' hour. In four experiments 
performed bydM. Berthold, the gain in weight was greater 
than in those of Dr. Madden. 
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In severe cases of dysphagia, when not even fluids can 
he taken into the stomach, immersion in a bath of warm 
water or of milk and water may assuage the thirst ; and it 
lias been found in such cases that the weight of the body 
is increased by the immersion. Sailors also, when destitute 
of fresh water, find their urgent thirst allayed by soaking 
their clothes in salt water and wearing them in that state ; 
but tliGse effects may be in part due to the hindrance to 
the evaporation of water from the skin. 

The absorjition, also, of different kinds of gas by the 
skin is proved by the experiments of Abernethy, Craik- 
shank, Beddoes, and otliors. In these cases, of course, 
llie absorbed gasvis combine with the fluids, and lose tho 
gaseous form. Several physiologists have observed an 
absorption of nitrogen by the skin. Beddoes says, that he 
saw the arm of a negro become pale for a short time when 
immersed in chlorine ; and Abernethy observed that when 
he held his hands In oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, and 
other gases contained in jars, over mercury, the volume of 
the gases became considerably diminished. 

The share which the evaporation from the skin has in 
the maintenance of the uniform temperature of the body, 
and the necessary adaptation thereto of the production of 
lieat, have been already mentioned (p. 239). 
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THE KIBl^EYS ANT) THEIIt SECRETION, 

Structure of the Kidneys. 

The kidney is covered on the outside by a rather tough 
fibrous capsule, which is slightly attached by its inner sur^ 
face to the proper substance of the organ by means of very 
fine fibres of areolar tissue and minute blood-vessels. 
From the healthy kidney, therefore, it may be easilj^ torn 
ofi' without injury to the subjacent cortical portion of the 
Fig 120 * organ. cAt the hilm or 

notch of the kidney, it 
. becomes continuous witli 
the external coat of the 
uj)per and dilated part of 
the ureter. 

On making a section 
length-wise through the 
kidney (fig. I 20 ) tlie main 
part of its substance is 
seen to be composed of 
two chief portions, called 
respectively the cortical 
and the medullary portion, 
the latter being also some- 
times called the pyraipUial 
portion, from the fact of its being composed of about a 



* Fig. 120. Plan of a longitudinal section through the pelvis and 
substance of the right kidney, 4 ; a, tiie cortical substance ; b, broad 
part of the pyramids pf Malpighi ; c, c, the divisions of the pelvis 
named calyces, laid open ; c\ one of these unopened ; d, summit of the 
lyramids or papillae jjrojecting into calyces ; e, e, section of the narrow 
part of two pyramids near the calyces ; p, pelvis or enlarged divisipris of 
the Ureter within the kidney; w, the ureter ; 5, the sinus ; 7t, the hilus. 
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dozen conical, bundles of u^ine-tubes, each bundle being 
called a pyramid. The upper part of tlie duct of the 
organ, or the ureter, is dilated into what is called the^;t/t/s 
of the kidney ; and this, again, after separating into two 
or three principal divisions, is finally subdivided into still 
smaller portions, varying in number from about 8 to 12 , 
or even more, and called calyces. Each of these little 
calyces or cuj)s, again, receives the pointed extremity or 
impilla of a pyramid. Sometimes, however, more than one 
papilla is received by a calyx. 

The kidney is a gland of the class called tubular, and 
both its cortical and medullary portion's are conii)osed 
essentially of secreting tubes, the tubiili urluiferi, which 
by one extremity, in the cortical 
portion, end commonly in little 
saccules containing blood-ves- 
sels, called,, MalpigJiian bodies, 
and by the other open through 
the into the pelvis of the 

kidney, and thus discharge the 
urine which flows througli them. 

V In tlie p3^ramids they are 
chiefly straight — dividing and 

these into the cortical portion ; 
while in the latter region they 
spread out more irregularly, and 
becopie much branched and convoluted. 

The tubuli uriniferi (fig. 121) are comj)osed of a nearly 
homogeneous membrane,^ lined internally by spheroidal 
epithelium, and for the greater part of their extent are 
about ^ of an inch in diameter, — ^becoming somewhat 


^ Fig. 121. A. Portion of a secreting canal ffom the cortical sub- 
stance of the kidney, n. The epithelium or gland- ?ells, more highly 
magnified (700 times). 


diverging as they ascend througli 


, Fifj. 121 * 
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larger than this immediately before they opea through the 
Fig, 122* papillcB, On tracing these tu- 

bules upwards from the papillce, 
they are found to divide dicho- 
tomously as they ascend through 
the pjTramids, and on reaching 
the bases of the latter, they 
begin to branch and diverge 
more widely, and to form by 
their brandies and convolutions 
the essential part of the cortical 
portion of the organ. At their 
extremities thoy become dilated 
into the Malpighian capsules. 
Until recently, it was believed 
tliat the straight tubules in the 
pyramids branch out and be- 
come convoluted immediately on 
reaching the bases of the pyra- 
mids,- but between the straight 
tubes in the pyramids and the 
convoluted tubes in the cortical 
portion, there has been shown to 
be a system of tubules of smaller diameter than either, 
Avhich form intercommunications between the two varieties 
formerly recognised. These intervening tubules, called the 
looped tubes of Henle, arising from the straight tubes in 


* Fig. 122. Diagram of the loox)ed uriniferous tubes and their con- 
nection with the capsules of the glomeruli (fVom Southey, after Ludwig). 
1 n the lower part of the figure one of the large branching |ubes is shown 
opening oil a j)apilla ; \n the middle part tWo of the looped small tubes 
are seen descending to form tlieirdoo^s, and re-ascending in the medul- 
lary substance; whilb in the upper or cortical part, these tubes, after 
some enlargemcnf, are represented as becomin convoluted and dilated 
in the cax>sules of glomeruli. 
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Bome part of their course, being continued from their 
extremities at the bases of the pyramids, pass down looj>- 
Avise in the pyramids for a longer or shorter distauc^o, and 
then, again turning up, end in the convoluted tubes whose 
extremities are dilated into the Malpighian capsules before 
referred to (fig. 122). On a transverse section of a pyramid 
(fig. 123), these looped tubes are seen to be of much 
smaller calibre tlian the straight ones, which are passing 
down to open throiigh the papillie. 

The Malpighian bodies are found only in the cortical part 
of the kidney. On a section of the organ, some of them 
are just visible to the naked eye as minute red points; 
others are too ^mall to be thus seen. Their average 
diameter is about of an inch. Each of tliem is coin- 
]»osed of the dilated extremity of an urinary tube, or 
Malpighian capsule, enclosing a tuft of blood-vessels. 

In connection 
with these little 
bodies tlie general 
distribution of 
blood-vessels to 
the kidney may be 
Jiere considered. 

The renal ar- 
tery divides into 
several branches, 
which, passing in 
(it the liiliis of 
the kidney, and 
(covered by a fine 
sheath of areolar 
tissue derived from the capsule, enter the substance of the 

^ Fig. 123. Transverse section,of a renal papilla (from Kolliker) 
a, larger tubes or papillary ducts ; b, smaller tubes of Henle ; c, blood- 
vessels, distinguished by their flatter epithelium ; d, nuclei of the 
.stroma. 
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organ cliiefly in the intervafe between the papilloe, and 
penetrate the cortical substance, where this dijis down be- 
tween the bases of the pyramids. Here they form a 
tolerably dense plexus of an arched form, and from this 
are given off smaller arteries which ultimately supi)ly the 

The small offereut arterj^ (fig. 
124), which enters the Malpi- 
ghian body by perforating the 
cajysule, breaks up in the interior 
into a dense and convoluted ,and 
looped capillary plexus, which is 
ultimately gathered up again 
into a single small efferent vessel, 
comparable to a minute vein, 
wdiich leaves the Malpighian 
capsule just by the point at 
which the afferent artery enters it. On leaving, it does 
not immediately join other small veins as might have been 
expected, but again breaking up into a network of capil- 
hiry vessels, is distributed on the exterior of the tubule, 
from whose dilated end it had just emerged. After this 
second breaking up it is finally collected into a small vein, 
which, by union with others like it, helps to form the 
radicles of the renal vein. 

The Malpighian capsule is lined by a layer of fine squa- 
mous epithelial cells ; but whether the small glomerulus 
or tuft of capillaries in the interior is covered by a similar 
layer is uncertain. Kolliker believes that such a covering, 

* Fig. 124. Diagram showing the relation of the Malpighian body 
to the uriniferous ducts and blood-vessels (after Bowman) : a, one of 
the interlobular arteries ; a\ afferent artery passing into' the glomerulus; 
c, capsule of the Malpighian body, foijning the termination of and con- 
tinuous with the uliuiferous tube ; c\ e\ efferent vessels winch sub- 
divklc ill the plexus/^, surrounding the tube, and finally terminate in 
the branch of the renal vein c. 


Malpighian bodies. 
Fuj. 124.* 
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although exceedingly thin, il^ present, and has delineated 
the appearance in the accompanying diagram (fig. 125). 

Besides the small afferent arteries of the Malpighian 
Bodies, there are, of course, 125.* 

others which are distri- 
})uted in the ordinary 
manner, for nutrition’s 
sake, to the different parts 
of the organ ; and in the 
pyramids, between the 
tubes, there are numerous 
straight vessels, the vasa 
recta, supposed ^by some 
observers to be branches 
of vasa cfferentia from 
Malpighian bodies, and 
therefore comparable to the 
venous jdexus around the tubules in the cortical portion, 
while others think that they arise* directly from small 
branches of the renal arteries. 

Between the tubes, vessels, etc., which make up the 
main substance of the kidney, there exists in small quantity 
a fine matrix of areolar tissue. 

The nerves of the kidney are derived from the renal 
plexus, f 


Fig. 125 . Seinidiagraramatic representation of a Mal[>]ghian body 
in its relation to the nriniferous tube (from Kiilliker) a, capsule 
of the Malpighian body ; d, epithelium of the uriiiiforous tube ; dt - 
tached epithelium ; /, afferent vessel ; g, eflcrent vessel ; h, convoluted 
vessels of the glomerulus. 

t For a more detailed account of the sti*nctiiro of the kidney and a 
isumniary of the various opinions on the subject, the student may be 
referred especially to Quaiu’s .Anatomy, 7 th eci , and to a paper by 
Dr. Reginald Southey iu vol, i. of the St. BarQuolomcw^s Hospital 
Eci)ovts. 
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Secretion of Urine. 

The Beparation from the blood of the solids ia a state 
of solution in the urine is probably effected, like other 
secretions, by the ag ency o f th e g r land-cell s. and equally 
in all parts of the xu:iue-tubes. The__urea and uric acid, 
and peAiaps sdme of the other constituents e xisting re ady 
formed in the blood, may need only separation, that is 
they may pass from the blood to the urine without further 
elaboration ; but this is not the case with some of the 
other principles of the urine, such as the acid phosphates 
and the sulphates, for those salts do not exist as such in 
the blood, and must be formed by the chiemical agency of 
the cells. 

The watery part of the urine is probably in part sejm- 
rated by the same structures that secrete the solids, but 
the ingenious suggestion of Mr. Bowman that the water 
of tlie urine is mainly strained off, so to speak, by the 
Malpighian bodies, ft om the blood which circulates in their 
capillary tufts, is exceedingly probable ; although if, as 
Kolliker and others maintain, there is an epithelial cover- 
ing to these tufts or glomeruli, it is very likely that the 
solids of the urine may be in part secreted here also. We 
may, therefore, conclude that aU pturts.jaf th9.,,.tu,b 
system of the kidney ta^„jpsrlLin_,.tbjB..s©er,elafin...Qf..4^ 
urine as a whole, but that there is a provision also in the 
arrangement of the vessels in the Malpighian bodies for a , 
more simple draining off of water from the blood when 
required. 

The large size of the renal arteries and veins permits so 
rapid a transit of the blood through the kidneys, that the 
whole of the blood is purified by them. The secretion of 
urine is rapid in comparison wdth other secretions, and as 
each portion is sepreted, it propels that which is alic^dy in 
tltq tubes onwa^s into the pelvis of the kidney. Thence 
through the ureter the urine passes into the bladder, into 
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which, its rate and mode of Entrance has been watched in 
cases of ectopia vesicee, i,e,, of such fissures in the anterior 
and lower part of the walls of the abdomen, and of the 
front wall of the bladder, as exposed to view its hinder wall 
together with the orifices of the ureters. Some good 
observations on such cases were made by Mr. Erichscn. 
The urine does not enter the bladder at any reguftr rate, 
^noristherea synchronism in its movement through the 
two ureters. 'During fasting, two or three drops enter *the 
bladder every minute, each drop as it enters first raising 
up the little papilla on which, in these cases, the ureter 
opens, and then passing slowly through its orifice, which 
at once again closes like a sphincter. In the recumbent 
posture, the urine collects for a little time in the ureters, 
then flows gently, and, if the body be raised, runs from 
them in a stream till they are emj^ty. Its flow is increased 
in deep insj^iration, or straining, and in active exercise, and 
in fifteen or twenty minutes after a meal. 

The same observations, also, shdWed how fast - some 
substances pass from the stomach through the circulation, 
and through the vessels of the kidneys. Ferrocyanide of 
potassium so passed on one occasion in a minute : vegetable 
substances, such as rhubarb, ocjcjupied from sixteen to 
thirty-five minutes ; neutral alkaline salts with vegetable 
acids, which were generally decomposed in transitit, made 
the urine alkaline in from twenty-eight to forty-seven 
minutes. But the times of passage varied much ; and the 
transit was always slow when the substances were taken 
during digestion. 

The urine collecting in. the urinary bladder i s prevente d 
froffl^ re giir gitaftion into the ureters Jyj^Jhe mode in- which 
t hese pass through the walls of the Madder, n^amely, by 
their lying for between half and three-quarters of an inch 
between the muscular and "Mucous coats,, and then turning 
rather . a,biiplly'f^ and opening though the latter, 

it collectfiL Jt.ill the distension of the bladder is felt either 
by direct sensation, or, in ordinary cases, by a transferred 
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sensation at and near the orifice of the urethra. Then, the 
<^ffort of the will being directed primarily to the muscles of 
the abdomen, and through them (by reason of its tendency 
to act with them) to the urinary bladder, the latter, 
thoiigli its muscular walls are -really composed of invo- 
luntary muscle, contracts, and expels the urine. (See also 
P- 223). 


The Urine : its general Properties, 

Healthy urine is a clear limi>id fluid, of a pale yellow or 
amber colour, with a peculiar faint aromatic odour, which 
becomes pungent and ammoniacal when decomposition 
takes plafio. The urine, though usually^^f clear and trans- 
parent at first, often becomes as it cools o paqii e and 
tii^id from the deposition of part of its constituents pre- 
viously held in solution ; and this may be t^oiisistent with 
liealth, though it is only in disease that, in the tempera- 
ture of 98"" or lOO"^, at which it is voided, the urine is 
turbid even when first expelled. Although ordinarily of 
pale amber colour, yet, consistently with health, the urine 
may be nearly colourless, or of a brownish or deep orange 
tint, and, between these extremes, it may present every 
shade of colour. 

When secreted, and most commonly when first voided, 
the urine has a distinctly aci(Lj;:eaction in man and all car- 
nivorous animals, and it thus remains till it is neutralized 
or made alkaline by the ammonia developed in it by 
decomposition. In most herb ivorou s animals, on the con- 
trary, the urine is alkaline and tmbid. The difference 
depends, not on any peculiarity in the mode of secretion, 
but on the differences in the food on which the two classes 
subsist : for when carnivorous animals, such as dogs, are 
restricted to a vegetable diet, their urine becomes /pale, 
turbid, and alkaline, like that Hif an herbivorous animal, 
buli resumes its former acidity on the return to an animal 
diet ; while the urine voided by herbivorous animals, e. g , 
rabbits, fed for some time exclusively upon animal sub- 
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stances, presents the acid reaction and other qualities of 
the urine of Carnivora, its ordinary alkalinity, being re- 
stored only on the substitution of a vegetable for the animal 
diet (Bernard). Human , urine is not usually rendered 
alkaline by vegetable diet, but it becomes so after the free 
use of alkaline medicines, or of the alkaline salts with car- 
bonic or vegetable acids ; for these latter are changffd into 
alkaline carbonates previous to elimination by the kidne3"S. 
Except in these cases, it is very rarely alkaline, unltfes 
ammonia has been developed in it by decomposition com- 
mencing before it is evacuated from the bladder. 

The average specific gravity of the human urine is about 
1020. Probably VO other animal fluid presents so many 
varieties in density within twenty-four hours as the urine 
does; for the relative quantity of water and of solid 
constituents of which it is composed is materially influ- 
enced by the coi^tion and occupation of the body during 
the time at which it is secreted, by the length of time 
which has elapsed since the last meal, and by several 
other accidental circumstances. The existence of these 
causes of difference in the confiposition of the urine has 
led to the secretion being described under the three 
heads of urina sanguinis, utina potus, and urina cihi. The 
first of these names signifies the urine, or that part of it 
which is secreted from the blood at times in which neither 
food nor drink has been recently taken, and is applied 
especially to the urine which is evacuated in the morning 
before breakfast. The urina potus indicates the urine 
secreted shortly after the introduction of any considerable 
quantity of fluid into the body : and the urina cihi the por- 
tions secreted during the period immediately succeeding a 
meal of solid food. The last kind contains a larger quantity 
of sol^ matter than either of the othfers; the first or 
second, being largely diluted^with water, [possesses a com- 
paratively low specific gravity. Of these thTs^e kinds, the 
morning urine is the best c^culated for analysis, since it 
represents the simple secretion unmixed with the elements 
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of food or drink ; if it be not used, the whole of the urine 
passed during a period of twenty-four hours should be 
taken. In accordance with the various circumstances 
above-mentioned, the specific gravity of the urine may, 
consistently with health, range widely on both sides of 
the usual average. The average healthy range may 
be st^ed at from 1015 in the winter to 102 5 in the 
summer, and variations of diet and exercise may make as 
gfeat a diflerence. In disease, the variation may be 
greater ; sometimes descending, in albuminuria, to 1004, 
and frequently ascending in diabetes, when the urine is 
loaded with sugar, to 1050, or even to 1060. 

The whole quantity of urine secret^l in twenty-four 
liours is subject to variation according to the amount of 
fluid drunk, and the proportion of the latter passing ofi‘ 
from the skin, lungs, and alimentary canal. It is because 
the secretion of the skin is more active in summer than in 
winter, that the quantity of urine is smaller, and its 
specific gravity proportionately higher. On taking the 
mean of numerous observations by several experimenters, 
Dr. Parkes found that the average quantity voided in 
twenty-four hours by healthy male adults from twenty to 
forty years of age, amounted to 52^ fluid ounces. 

Chemical Composition of the Urine. 

The urine consists of water, holding in solution certain 
animal and saline matters as its ordinary constituents, -and 
occasionally various matters taken into the stomach as 
food — salts, colouring matter, and the like. The quan- 
tities of the several natural and constant ingredients of 
the urine ore stated somewhat differently by the different 
chemists who have analysed it ; but many of the differences 
are not important, and the well-known accuracy of the 
several chemists renders it ali^ost immaterial which of the 
analyses is adopted. The analysis by A. Becquerel being 
adopted by Dr. Prout, and by Dr. Golding Bird, will be 
here employed. (Table I.) 
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Table II. has been compile from the observations of 
Dr. Partes, and of numerous other authors quoted in his 
admirable work on the urine. 

Ta-BLE I, 

Average quantity of each constituent of the Urine in 


lOOO parts. 

Water ........... 967* 

Urea . . I4'230 

Uric acid ........... '468 

Colouring matter . . , . . ) inseparable from | 10 '167 


Mucus, and animal extractive matter $ each other 


Salts 


I Hippurate of soda 
* Fluoride of potassium 

Silica ........... traces. 


( Sulpliatea 


Bi-phospliatos 


Chlorides 


5 Soda 
( Potash 
( Lime 
> Soda 
J Magnesia 
( Ammonia 
Sodium 
Potassium 
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Tabi.e II. 

Average quantity of the chief constituents of the Urine excreted 
in 24 hours b% healthy male adults, 

Kt-r ' f, 


Water . 


52’ fluid ounces. 

Urea . 

... 

, . . . 5 1 2*4 grains. 

Uric acid . 

' • # • 

* • « S 5 

Hippuric acid, uncertain. 

jirobably 10 to 15' ,, 

Sulphuric acid . 

> . • 

3111 ,, 

Phosphoric acid 

. • • 

• • • • 45 ‘ 

Chlorine . 

. . 

105*0 

tJhloride of Ammonium 

. . 35-25 

Potash 

• • • 

• • • 5 ^* fy 

Soda . 

• • • 

• • • • ^25 ff 

Lime 

• . • 

• • • 3*5 

Magnesia 

• * . 

• • • • >> 

Mucus 

. * * 

• • * S ft j t 


/ Creatin > 


Extractives ( 

1 Cre^tinin 
Pigment 

9 

• 

I 

Xanthin ' 

> . . . 1^40 ,, 


k Hypoxanthin 


Kesinous xnatter. 



etc. / 
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From these proportions, however, most of. the consti- 
tuents are, even in health, liable to variations. Especially 
the water is so. Its variations in different seasons, and 
according to the quantity of drink and exercise, have 
already been mentioned. It is also liable to be influenced 
by the condition of the nervous system, being sometimes 
greatly increased in hysteria, and some other nervous 
affections ; and at other times diminished. In some 
diseases it is enormously increased ; and its increase may 
be either attended with an augmented quantity of solid 
matter, as in ordinary diabetes, or may be nearly the sole 
change, as in the affection termed diabetes insipidus. In 
other diseases, e.y., the various forms o^ albuminuria, the 
quantity may be considerably diminished. A febrile con- 
dition almost always diminishes the quantity of water ; 
and a like diminution is caused by any affection which 
draws off a large quantity of fluid from the body through 
any other channel than that of the kidneys, e.g., the bowels 
and the skin. 

Urea. — Ur^ is the prin- 
cipal solid constituent of the 
urine, forming - near ly^ one- 
half of the whole quantity of 
soUd matter. It is also the 
most important ingredient, 
since it is the chief substance 
by which the nitrogen of de- 
composed tissue and super- 
fluous food is excreted from 
the body. For its removal, 
the secretion of urine seems 
especially provided ; and by its retention in the blood the 
most pernicious Effects are produced. 

Urea, like the other solid constituents of the urme, 



* Fig. 126. Crystals of urea. 
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exists in a state of solution.* But it may be procured in 
the solid state, and then appears in the form of delicate 
silvery acicular crystals, which, under the microscope, 
appear as four-sided prisms (fig. 126). It is obtained in 
this state by evaporating urine carefully to the consistence 
of honey, acting on the inspissated mass with four parts 
of alcohol, then evaporating the alcoholic solution, and 
purifying the residue by repeated solution in water or 
alcohol, and finally allowing It to crystallise. It readily 
combipes with an acid, like a weak base ; and may thus be 
conveniently procured in the form of a nitrate, by adding 
about half a drachm of pure nitric acid to double that 
quantity of urine \n a watch glass. The crystals of nitrate 
of urea are formed more rapidly if the urine have been 
l)reviously concentrated by evaporation. 

Urea is colourless when pure ; when impure, yellow or 
brown : witho ut sm ell, and of a cooling, nitre-like taste ; 
has neither an acid nor an alkaline re-action, and deli- 
quesces in a moist and warm atmosphere. At 59"^ 1 "^ it 
requires for its solution less than its weight of water ; it is 
dissolved in all proportions by boiling water ; but it re- 
quires five times its weight of cold alcohol for its solution. 
At 248*^ F. it melts without undergoing decomposition ; at 
a still higher temperature ebullition takes place, and car- 
bonate of ammonia sublimes ; the melting mass* gradually 
acquires a pulpy consistence ; and, if the heat is carefully 
regulated, leaves a grey- white powder, cyanic acid. 

Urea is ideatie gl in cqnq>Qsition w^^^ of auimn- 

and was first artificially produced by Wohler from this 
substance. Thus : — 

Cyanato of Ammonia. Urea. 

CHNO. H3N = CH*N,0. 

The action of heat upon urea in evofving carbonate of 
ammonia, and leaving cyaaic acid, is thus explained. A 
similar decomposition of the urea with development of 
carbonate of ammonia ensues spontaneously when urine is 
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kept for some days after being voided, and explains the 
ammoniacal odour then evolved. It is probable, that this 
spontaneous decomposition is accelerated by the mucus and 
other animal matters in the urine, which, by becoming 
putrid, act the part of a ferment and excite a change of 
composition in the surrounding compounds. It is chiefly 
thus that the urea is sometimes decomposed before it 
leaves the bladder, when the mucous membrane is diseased, 
and the mucus secreted bv it is both more abundant and, 
l)robably, more prone than usual to become putrid. The 
same occurs also in some affections of the nervous system, 
particularly in xmrapleg^a. 

The quantity of urea excreted is, lik^ that of the wine 
itself, subject to considerable variation. It is materially 
influenced by diet, being greater when animal food is 
exclusively used, less when the diet is mixed, and least of 
all with a vegetable diet. As a rule, men excrete a larger 
quantity than women, and persons in the middle periods of 
life a larger quantitgr than infants csr old ijeople (Lecanu). 
The quantity of urea does not necessarily increase and 
decrease with that of the urine, though on the whole it 
would seem that whenever the amount of urine is much 
augmented, the quantity of urea also is iisually increased 
(Hecquerel) ; and it appears from observations of Genth, 
that the quantity of urea, as of urine, may be especially 
increased by drinking large quantities of water. In various 
diseases, as albuminuria, the quantity is reduced consider- 
ably below the healthy standard, while in other affections 
it is above it. 

The urea appears to be derived from two different sources. 
That it is derived in part^^!?ffl'„the unassimilated elements 
oX^trogenous food, circulating with the blood, is ' shown 
in the increase which ensues on substituting an animal or 
highly nitrogenous for a vegetate diet ; in the much leuger 
amount, nearjy 'double, excreted hy Carnivora than Her- 
hivora, independent of exercise ; and in its diminution to 
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about one-Half during 8tarv.atiou, or^'during th .0 exclusion 
of non -nitrogenous principles of food. But that it is in 
larger part derived from the disintegration of the azotized 
animal tissues, is shown by the -fact that it continues to be 
excreted, SSough in smaller quantity than usual, when all 
nitrogenous substances are strictly excluded from the food, 
as when the diet consists for several days of sugar, starch, 
gum, oil, and similar non-azotized vegetable " substances 
(Lehmann). It is excreted also, even though no food^ at 
all be taken for a considerable time ; thus it is found in 
the urine of reptiles which have fasted for months ; and 
in the urine of a madman, wlio had fasted eighteen days, 
Lassaigne found^ both urea and all the. comj)onent8 of 
healthy urine. Probably all the nitrogenous tissues fur- 
nish a share of urea by their decomposition. 

vlt has been commonly taken for granted that the quan- 
tity of urea in the urine is greatly increased by active 
exercise; but numerous observers have failed to detect 
more than a slight increase under ^ such circumstances ; 
and our notions concerning the relation of this excretory 
product to the destruction of muscular fibre, consequent 
on the exercise of the latter, have lately undergone con- 
siderable modification. There is no doubt, of course, that 
like all parts of the body, the muscles have but a limited 
term of existence, and are being constantly renewed, at 
the same time that a part of the products of their disin- 
tegration appears in the urine in the form of urea. But the 
waste is not so fast as it has been frequently supposed to 
be ; and the theory that the amount of work done by 
the muscle is expressed by the quantity of urea excreted 
in the urine, and that each act of contraction corresponds 
to an- equivalent waste of muscle-structure, is founded on 
error. (See also chapter on Motion.) 

iTrea e xists ready-formed in thfiL blo od,^ and is simply 
abstracted iherefrom by the kidneys. It tnay be detected 
in small quantity in the blood, and in sonm other parte of 
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the body, e.g., th.e.Jtiiu»ioijr&.Qltbfiueye (Millon), even while 
the functions of the kidneys are unimpaired : but when 
from any cause, especially extensive disease or extirpation 
of the kidneys, the separation of urine is imperfect, the 
urea is found largely in thb blood and in most other fluids 
of the body. 

Uric Acid. — This, which is another nitrogenous animal 

substance, with the for- 
mula and was 

formerly termed lithic acid, 
on account of its existence 
in many forms of urinary 
calculi, Y rarely absent 
from the urine of man or 
animals, though in the 
feline tribe it seems to 
be"-sometimes entirely re- 
placed by urea (G. Bird). 
Its proportionate quantity 
varies considerably in different animals. In man, and 
Mammalia generally, esj)ecially the Herbivora, it is com- 
l^aratively small. In the whole tribe of birds and of 
serpents, on the other hand, the quantity is very large, 
greatly exceeding that of the urea. In the urine of grani- 
vorous birds, indeed, urea is rarely if ever found, its place 
being entirely supplied by uric acid. The quantity of uric 
acid^ like that of urea, in human urine, is increased by the 
use of animal food, and decreased by the use of food free 
from nitrogen, or by an exclusively vegetable diet. In 
most febrile diseases, and in plethora, it is formed in 
unnaturally large quantities ; and in gout it is deposited 
in, and in the tissues around, joints, in the form of urate , 
of soda, of which the so-called chalk-stones of this disease 
are principally composed. 



Fig, 127. Various forms of uric acid crystals. 
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The condition in which uric acid exists in solution in the 
urine has formed the subject of some discussion, because 
of its difficult solubility in water. 

According to Liebig the uric acid exists as urate of soda, 
produced, he supposes, by the uric acid, as soon as it is 
formed, combining with part of the base of the alkaline 
phosphate of soda of the blood. Hippuric acid, which 
exists in human urine also, he believes, acts upon the 
alkaline phosphate in the same way, and increases s^ll 
more the quantity of acid phosphate, on the presence of 
which it is probable that a part of the natural acidity of 
the urine depends. It is scarcely possible to say whether 
the union of uritg acid with the base sodd. and probably 
ammonia, takes place in the blood, or in the act of secre- 
tion in the kidney : the latter is the more probable 
opinion ; but the quantity of either uric acid or urates in 
the blood is probably tek> small to allow of this question 
being solved- 

The sour ce uric acid is probably in the disintegrated 
elements of albuminous tissues. The relation which uric 
acid and urea bear to each other is, however, still obscure. 
The fact that they often exist together in the same urine, 
makes it seem probable that they have different origins or 
different offices to perform; but the entire replacement of 
either by the other, as of urea by uric acid in the urine of 
birds, serpents, and many insects, and of uric acid by urea, 
in the urine of the feline tribe of Mammalia, shows that 
each alone may discharge all the important functions of 
the two. 

Owing to its existence in combination in healthy urine, 
uric acid for examination 'must generally be precipitated 
from its bases by a stronger acid. Frequently, however, 
when excreted in excess, it is deposited in a crystalline 
form (fig. 127), mixed witl]^ large quantities of urate of 
ammonia or soda (fig. 1 30). In such hasps it may be 
procured for microscopic examination, by gently warming 
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the portion of urine containing the sediment ; this dissolves 
urate of ammonia and soda, while the comparatively in- 
soluble crystals of uric acid subside to the bottom. 

The most common form in which uric acid is deposited 
in urine, is that of a browuish or yellowish powdery sub- 
stance, consisting of granules of urate of ammonia or soda. 
When deposited in crystals, it is most frequently in 
rhombic or diamond-shaped laminm, but other forms are 
n()<: uncommon (fig. 127). When deposited from urine, 
the crystals are generally more or less deeply coloured, 
by being combined with the colouring principles of the 
urine. 

Fi^. 12S,* Hippuric^ Add has /long 

been known to exist in the 
urine of herbivorous animals 
in combination with soda. 
Liebig has shown that it also 
exists naturally in the urine 
of man, in quantity equal to 
tlie uric acid, and Weismann's 
observations agree with this. 
It is a nitrogenous compound 
with the formula C^Hj^NO^. 
It is closely allied to belizoic 
acid ; and this substance when introduced into the system, 
is excreted by the kidneys as hippuric acid (Ure). Its 
source is not satisfactorily determined: in part it is pro^ 
bably derived from some constituents of vegetable diet, 
though man has no hippuric acid in his food, noi:, com- 
monly, any benzoic acid that might be converted into it; 
in part from the natural disintegration of tissues, inde- 
pendent of vegetable food, for .Weismann constantly found 
an appreciable quantity, even when living on an eiolusively 
animal diet. 



Fig. 128. Crystals of hippuric acid. 
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The nature and composition of the colouring matter of 
urine are involved in some obscurity. It is probably closely 
related to the colouring matter of the blood. 

The mucus in the urine con- 
sists principally of the epi- 
thelial debris of the mucous 
surface of the urinary pas- 
sages. Particles of epithe- 
lium, in greater or less abun- 
dance, maybe detected in most 
sami^les of urine, especially if 
it has remained at rest for 
some time, an(\ the lower 
strata ai'e then examined (fig. 

129). As urine cools, the 
mucus is sometimes seen suspended in it as a delicate opaque 
cloud, but generally it falls. In inflammatory affections of 
the urinary passages, especially of the bladder, mucus in 
large quantities is poured forth, and^ speedily undergoes 
decomposition. The presence of the decomposing mucus 
excites (as already stated) chemical changes in the urea, 
whereby ammonia, or carbonate of ammonia, is formed, 
wliicli, combining with the excess of acid in the super- 
phosphates in the urine, produces insoluble neutral or 
alkaline phosphates of lime and magnesia, and phosphate 
of ammonia and magnesia. These, mixing with the mucus, 
constitute the peculiar white, viscid,^ mortar-like substance 
which collects upon the mucous surface of the bladder, and 
is often passed with the urine, forming a thick, tenacious 
sediment. 

Besides mucus and colouring matter, urine contains a 
considerable quantity of animal matter, usually described 
under the obscure name of animal extractive. The investi- 
gations of Liebig, Heintz„ and others, have shown that 


Fig. 1 20.' 



Fig. 129. Mucus deposited from urine. 
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some of this ill-defined substance consists of Creatin and 
Creatinin, two crystallizjable substances derived, probably, 
from the 'metamorphosis of muscular tissue. These sub- 
stances appear to be intermediate between the proper 
elements of the muscles, and, perhaps, of other azotized 
tissues and urea : the first products of the disintegrating 
tissues probably consisting not of urea, but of Creatin and 
Creatinin, which subsequently are partly resolved into 
urea, partly discharged, wifliout change, in the urine. 
The names of some other substances of which there are 
commonly traces in the urine, will be found in Table II., 
p. 45 I . It has been shown by Scherer that much of the 
substance classed as extractive matter off the urine, is the 
peculiar colouring matter, probably derived from the 
hmmo-globin of the blood. 

Saline Matter . — The sulphuric acid in the urine is com- 
bined chiefly or entirely with soda and potash : forming 
salts which are taken in very spiall quantity with the food, 
and are scarcely found in other fluids or tissues of the 
body ; for the sulphates commonly enumerated among the 
constituents of the ashes of the tissues and fluids are, for 
the most part or entirely, produced by the changes that 
take place in the burning. Dr. Parkes, indeed, considers 
that only about one-third of the sulphuric acid found in 
the urine is derived directly from the food. Hence the 
greater part of the sulphuric acid which the sulphates in 
the urine contain, must be formed in the blood, or in the 
act of secretion of urine ; the sulphur of which the acid is 
formed, being probably derived from the decomposing 
nitrogenous tissues, the other elements of which are re- 
solved into urea and uric acid. It may be in part derived 
also, as Dr. Parkes observes, from the sulphur-holding 
taurin and cystin Vhich can be found in the liver, lungs, 
and other parts of the body, but not generally in the 
excretions ; ancj which, therefore, must be broken up. The 
oxygen is supplied through the lungs, and the heat gene- 
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rated during combination with the sulphur, is one of the 
subordinate means by which the animal temperature is 
maintained. 

Besides the sulphur in these salts, some also appears to 
be in the urine, uncombined with oxygen ; for after all the 
sulphates have been removed from urine, sulphuric acid 
may be formed by drying and burning it with nitre. Mr. 
llonalds believes that from three to five grains of sulphur 
are tlAis daily excreted. The combination in which* it 
exists is certain : possibly it is in some compound 
analogous to cystin or cystic oxide (p. 462). 

The phosphoric acid in the urine is combined partly with 
the alkalies, partly with the alkaline earths’ — about four or 
five times as much with the former as with the latter. In 
blood, saliva, and other alkaline fluids 6f the body, phos- 
phates exist in the form of alkaline, or neutral acid salts. 
In the urine they are acid salts, viz., the phosphates of 
sodium, , ammonium, calcium and magnesium, the excess 
of acid being, according to Liebig, due<to the appropriation- 
of the alkali with which the phosphoric acid in the blood 
is combined, by .the several new acids which are formed or 
discharged at the kidneys, namely, the uric, hippuric, and 
sulphuric acids, all of which he supposes to be neutralized 
with soda. 

The presence of the acid phosphates accounts, in great 
measure, or, according to *Liebig, entirely, for the acidity 
of the urine. The phosphates are taken largely in both 
vegetable and animal food ; some thus taken, axe excreted 
at once ; others, after being transformed and incorporated 
with the tissues. Phosphate of calcium forms the principal 
earthy constituent of bone^ and from the decomposition of 
the osseous tissue the urine derives a large quantity of this 
salt. The decomposition of other tissues also, but espe- 
cially of th^ brain and nqrve-substance, furnishes large 
supplies of phosphorus to the urine, whibh ^phosphorus is 
supposed, like the sulphur, to be united wiidi oxygen, skid 
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then combined with bases. This quantity is, howerer, 

liable to considerable vari- 
ation. Any undue exercise of 
the mind, and all circum- 
stances producing nervous 
exhaustion, increase it. The 
eartliy phosphates are more 
abundant after meals, whe- 
ther on animal or vegetable 

food, and are diminished after 
long fasting. The alkaline 
phosphates are increased after 
animal food ' diminished after 
vegetable food. Exercise increases the alkaline, but not, 
the earthy phosphites (Bence Jones). Phosphorus uncom- 
bined with oxygen appears, like sulphur, to be excreted in 
the urine (Ronalds). When the urine undergoes alkaline 
fermentation, phosphates are deposited in the form of an 
■urinary sediment consisting chiefly of phosphate of ammonia 
and magnesia (triple phosphate) (fig. 1 30). This compound 
does not, as such, exist in healthy urine. The ammonia is 
chiefly or wholly derived from the decomposition of urea 
(P-453)- 

The chlorine of the urine occurs chiefly in combination 
with sodium, but slightly also with ammonium, and, 
perhaps, potassium. As the chlorides exist largely in 
food, and in most of the animal fluids, their occurrence in 
the urine is easily understood. 

Cystin (fig. 1 32) is an occasional constituent of urine. It 
resembles taurin in containing a large quantity of sulphur — 
more than 25 per cent. It does not exist in healthy urine. 

Another common morbid constituent of the urine is 



* *30' Urinafy sediment of triple phosphates (large prismatic 

crystals) and ura^^^e ' of atnmouia, from urine which had undergone 
alkaline fermentation. 
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oxalic acid, which is frequently deposited in comhination 
Fig. u*- ’: 32 -t 



with lime (fig. 131) as an urinary sediment. Like cystin, 
but much more commonly, it is the ciuef constituent of 
certain calculi. 

A small quantity of gas is naturally present in the xxrine 
in a state of solution. It consists chiefly of carbonic acid 
and nitrogen. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE NEKVOUS SYSTEM. 

The nervous system consists of two portions or systems, 
the cerehro-spinal and the sympathetic or ganglionic, each of 
which (though they have many things in common) pos- 
sesses certain peculiarities in structure, mode of action, and 
range of influence. 

The cerehro-spinal system includes the brain and spinal 
cord, with the nerves proceeding from them, and the several 
ganglia seated upon these nerves, or foi*tning part of the 

* Fig. 131. Crystals of oxalate of liUxth 
+ Fig. 132. Crystals of cystin. 
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substaiftje of tlie brain. It was denominated by Bich&t 
tlie nervous system of animal life ; aiM includes all the 
nervous organs in and- tlirough which are performed the 
several functions with which the mind is more immediately 
connected, namely, those relating to sensation and volition, 
and the mental acts connected with sensible things. 

The sympathetic or ganglionic portion of the nervous sys- 
tem, which Bichat named the nervous system of organic^ 
life, consists essentially of a chain of ganglia connected 
by nervous cords, which extend from the cranium to the 
pelvis, along each side of the vertebral column, and from 
which, nerves with ganglia proceed to the viscera in the 
thoracic, abdominal, and pelvic cavities, r By its distribu- 
tion, as. well as by its peculiar mode of action, this system 
is less immediately connected with the mind, either as con- 
ducting sensations or the impulses of the will ; it is more 
closely connected than the cerebro -spinal system is with 
the processes of organic life. 

The differences, ^however, between these two systems, 
are not essential : their actions differ in degree and object 
more than in kind or mode. 

Elementary Structures of the Nervous System. 

The organs of the nervous system or systems are com- 
posed essentially of two kinds of structure, vesicular and 
fibrous both of which appear essential to the construction 
of even the simplest nervous system. The vesicular 

* The term organic is often used in connection with a function, 
such as digestion or secretion, which belongs to all organised beings 
alike ; while the term animal function, or animal life, is used in con- 
nection with such qualities as volition or motion, which seem altogether 
or in great part to belong only to animals. The terms which have been 
thus used in this general way, are often loosely apphed to special 
tissues. Thus organic nerve-fibres are those which are distributed 
especially to organq concerned in l&e discharge of the functiqns of 
organic^ as distinguished from animal life ; and the term is still more 
commonly applied to one kind of muscular fibre. 
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structure is usually collected in masses^ and mingled with 
the fibrous structtiife^ as in the brain, spinal cord, and the 
several ganglia ; and these masses constitute what are 
termed nerve-centres, being the organs in which it is sup- 
loosed that nervous force may be generated, and in which 
are accomplished all the various reflections and other 
modes of disposing of impressions when they are not simply 
conducted along nerve-fibres. The fibrous nerve-substance, 
besides entering into the composition of the nervous centres, 
forms alone the nerves, or cords of communication, which 
(connect the various nervous centres, and are distributed in 
the several parts of the body, for the purpose of conveying 
nervous force to Siem, or of transmitting to the nervous 
centres the impressions made by stimuli. 

Along the ncrve-fibrcs imi^ressions or conditions of ex- 
citement are simply conducted : in the nervous centres they 
may be made to deviate from their direct course, and be 
variously diffused, reflected, or otherwise disposed of. 

Nerves are constructed of minute fibres or tubules full of 
nervous matter, arranged in parallel or interlacing bundles, 
which bundles are connected by intervening councctivo 
tissue, in which their principal blood-vessels ramify. A 
la3'^er of the areolar, or of strong fibrous tissue, also sur- 
l*ouuds the whole nerve, and forms a sheath or neurilemma 
for it. In most nerves, two kinds of fibres are mingled ; 
those of one kind being most numerous in, and charac- 
teristic of, nerves of the cerebro-spinal system ; those of 
the other, most numerous in nerves of the sympathetic 
system. 

The fibres of the first kind appear to consist of tubules 
of a pellucid simple membrane, within which is contained 
the proper nerve substance, consisting of transparent oil^ 
like, and apparently homogeneous, material, which gives 
to each fibre the appearance of a fine glassHube filled with 
a clear transparent fluid (fig. 133, a). This simplicity of 

H n 
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composition is, however, only apparent in the fibres of 
a perfectly fresh nerve ; for, shortly after death, they 
undergo changes which make it probable that their con- 
tents are comi)Osed of two different materials. The internal 
or central part, occupying the axis of the tube, becomes 
greyish, while the outer, or cortical portion, becomes 
opaque and dimly graTiulai>or grumous, as if from a kind 
of coagulation. At the same time, the fine outline of the 
previously transparent cylindrical tube is exchanged for 
dark double contour ;(fig. 133, n), the outer line being 
formed by the sheath of the fibre, the inner by the margin 
of curdled or coagulated medullary substance. The gra- 
nular materia/, shortly collects 
into little masses, which distend 
portions of the tubular mem- 
brane, while the intermediate 
spaces collai)se, giving the fibres 
a varicose, or beaded appearance 
(fig. 133, c and n), instead of the 
previous cylindrical form.' 

The difference produced in the 
contents of the nerve-fibres when 
exjmsed to the same conditiops, 
has, with other facts, led to the 
opinion now generally adopted, 
that the central part or an'is- 
cylinder of each nerve-fibre differs 
from the outer portion. The 
outer portion is usually called the medullary or ichite 



* Fig. 133. Primitive nerve-tubnles. A, A perfectly fresh tubule 
with a. single dark cftitline. b. A tubule or fibre with a double contour 
from commencing post-mortem change, c. The changes further ad- 
vanced, producing «a varicose beaded appearance, n. A tubule or 
fibre, tlie ceutntl ])art of which, in consequence of still farther changes, 
has accumulated in separate portions within the sheath (after Wagner). 
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stthiita)ice of Schwann, being that to which the peculiar 
white aspect of c^rebro-spinal nerves is principally duo. 
I'lie whole contents of the nervo-tubules apjjear to be ex- 
tremely soft, for when subjected to j)res8ure they readily 
pass from one part of the tubular sheath to another, 
and often cause a bulging at the side of the laenibrane. 
They also readily escape, on pressure, from the ex- 
tremities of the tubule, in the form of a grumous or 
granular material. 

That there is an essential diflerence in chemical com- 
position between the central and circumferential parts of 
the nerve-fibre, i,e,y between the axis-cylinder and the 
medullary sheath, ^has of late been clearly sliownby Messrs. 
Lister and Turner, Their observations, founded on Mr. 
Lockhart Clarke’s method of investigating nervous sub- 
stance by means of chromic acid and carmine, have sliow'ii 
fthat tlie axis-cylinder of the nerve-fibre is unaffected l*y 
chromic acid, ])ut imbibes carmine with great facility, 
while the medullary sheath is rendered 'opacpie and brown 
find laminated by chromic acid, but is entirely untinged 
;by the carmine. From this difference in their chemical 
behaviour, the central and circumferential portions of 
the nerve-fibres are readily distinguished on microscopic 
examination, the former being indicated by a bright red 
(larmine-coloured point, the latter by a pale ring surround- 
ing it. The laminated character of the medullary sheath 
fifter treatment with chroniiQ acid is believed by Mr. 
Lockhart Clarke to be due to corrugations effected by 
the acid, and not to its having a fibrous structure, as 
maintaihed by Stilling. 

The size of the nerve-fibres varies, and the same fibres 
do not preserve the same diameter thi'ough their whole 
length, being largest in their course within the trunks 
and branches of the nerves, in wliicli the rnajority measure 
fi’om an inch in diameter, t As they ai)- 

proach the brain or si)inal cord, and generally also in 

II H II 
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tjie tissues in -which tliey are distributed, they gradually 
become smaller. In the grey or vesicular substance of the 
brain or si>inal cord, they generally do not measure more 
than from td^ o o to TToirfi of aii inch. 

The fibres of the second kind (fig. 134), which constitute 
the whole of the branches of the olfactory nerves, the prin- 
cipal i)art of the trunk and branches of the sympathetic 
nerves, and are mingled in various proportions in the 
(jeiftbro-spinal nerves, differ from tlie preceding, chiefly in 
their fineness,', being only about ^ or as large in their 
course within the trunks and branches of the nerves ; in 

Fig. 134.* 


A t 



the, absence of the double contour-; in their^ contents being 
(and in their having, when in bundles, 
a yellowish-grey hue instead of the whiteness of the 
cerebro-spiual nerves. These peculiarities make it pro- 
bable that they differ from the other nerve-fibres in not 
possessing tho outer layer of white or medullary nerve- 
substance ; and that their contents are com2)osed exclusively 

* 34 - Ujwy, ])alp, or g< 4 atiiious nerve-fibres (from Max 
Sc-bultze), magixificd between 400 and 500 diameters. A, from a 
Iji-aucb of the olfactory nerve of fhe sheep ; «, a, two dark-bordei-ed 
oy wl.ite fibres •from the fifth pair, associated with the pale olfactory 
fibres. B, from the sympathetic nerve. 
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of tlie substance corresponding with the central portion, or 
axis-c3dinder of the larger fibres. Yet since many nerve- 
fibres may be found which appear intermediate in character 
between these two kinds, and ' since the large fibres, as 
they approach both their central and their peripheral end, 
gradually diminish in size, and assume many of the other 
characters of the fine fibres of the sympathetic system, it 
is not necessary to suppose that there must be a material 
difference in the office or mode of action of the two kinds 
of fibres. 

Every nerve-fibre in its course proceeds uninterrui)tedly 
from its' origin at a nervous centre to near its destination, 


Fl(j, 135.* 



whether this be the i^eriphery of the body, another nervous 
centre, or the same centre whence it issued. 


Fig. 135. Small branch of "a%iinscular nerve ^of the frog, near its 
termination, allowing divisions of the fibres. «,* i^to two ; into 
three ; magnified 350 diameters (from Kdlliker). 
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Bundles, or fasciculi of fibres, run togetlier in tlie nerves, 
but merely lie in apposition Tvutli each other ; they do not 
unite : even when the fasciculi anastomose, there is no 
tinion of fibres, but only an interchange of fibres betyreen 
tlie anastomosing fasciculi. Although each nerve-fibre is 
tlius single and undivided through nearly its whole course, 
yet as it approaches the region in which it terminates, 
individual fibres break up into several subdivisions (fig. 
135) before their final ending in tlie different fashions 
to be immediately described. The white or meduUated 
nerve-fibres (fig. 1 33), moreover, lose their medullary sheath 
or white substance of Schwann before their final distribu- 
tion, and acquire the characters more or less of the pale or 
grey fibres (fig. 134). 

At certain parts of their course, nerves form plexuses, in 
■whitdi they anastomose with each other, and interchange 
fdscicnili, as in the case of the brachial and lumbar plexuses. 
TTie object of such interchange of fibres is, i)robably, to 
give to each nerve' x>assing off from the plexus, a wider 
connection with the spinal cord than it would have if it 
proceeded to its destination without such communication 
with other nerves. Thus, each nerve by the wideness of 
its connections, is less dependent on the integritj^ of any 
single portion, whether of nerve-centre or of nerve-trunk, 
from which it may spring. By this means, also, ear^h jiart 
supplied from a plexus has wider relations with the 
nerve-centres, and more extensive symiiathies ; and, by 
means of the same arrangement, as Dr. GuU suggests, 
groups of muscles may be associated for combined actions ; 
every member of the group receiving motor filaments from 
the same parts of the nerve-centre. 

Tlie terminatimiB 0/ nerve-fibreS are their modes 
of distribution %nd connection in the nerve-centres, 
and in the parts which thej?* supply: the former are 
called their Qeirtral, the latter their peripheral i^i^i- 
nations. 
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Tlio peripheral termination of nerve-fibres has been 
always the subject of considerable discussion and doubt. 
The following appear to be the chief modes of ending of 
nerve-fibres in the parts they supply : — 

I . In fine networks or plexuses ; examples of this are 
found in the distribution of nerves in muscles, and in 
mucous and serous membranes. 2. In special terminal 
organs, called touch-corpuscles (fig. 1 13), eudAmlhs (fig. II4), 
fmdiPaciniaii bodies (figs. 1 36, 1 37). 3. In cells ; as in the eye 
and internal ear, and some pther parts. 4. In free ends ; 
us from the fine^plexuses in muscles, according to Kolliker. 
5. In muscles, a peculiar termination of nerves in small 
bodies called memorial end-plates, has been described by 
Ilouget and others. These small bodies, varying from 
Ww iTHTT inch in diameter, and placed by different 

observers outside and inside the sarcolemma, are fixed to 
the muscular fibres, one for each, and to them the ex- 
tremity of a minute branch of nerve-fibre is attached. 
These little plates appear to be formed of an expansion of 
the end of a nerve-fibre with a small quantity of con- 
nective tissue. 

The Pacinian bodies or corpuscles (figs. 136 and 137), to 
which reference has been just made, are little elongated oval 
bodies, situated on some of the cerebro-spinal and sympa- 
thetic nerves, especially the cutaneous nerves of the hands 
and feet ; and on branches of the large sympathetic plexus 
about the abdominal aorta (Kolliker). They often occur 
also on the nerves of the mesentery, and are especially 
well seen in the mesentery of the cat. They are named 
Pacinian, after their discoverer Pacini. Each corpuscle is 
attached by a narrow pedicle to the nerve on which it is 
situated ; it is formed of several concentric layers of fine 
membrane, with intervening spaces containing fluid ; 
through its pedicle' passei^ a single nerve-fibre, which, 
afifer traversing the several concentric 'layers and their 
immediate spaces, enters a central cavity, and, gradually 
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losing its dark border, and becoming smaller, terminates 
at or near the distal end of the cavity, in a knob-like 
enlargement, or in a bifurcation. The enlargement com- 
monly found at the end of the fibre, is said by Pacini to 
resemble a ganglion-corpuscle ; but this observation has 



not been confirmed. The physiological import of these 
bodies seems to be still quite obscure. 

The central termination of nerve-fibres can be better 
considered after the account of the vesicular nerve- 
substance. 

* P*??- ^3^* Extremities of a nerve of the finger with- Pacinian cor- 
puscles attached, ab<iut the natural size (adapted from Henlo and 
Kolliker). 

t Pig- ^37* A magnified view of a Single Pacinian corpuscle, showing 
its laminated stuncfure, and the termination of the nervc-fibro in its 
central cavity (after Bendz). 
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The vesicular nervous substance contains, as its name 
implies, vesicles or corpuscles, in addition to fibres ; and a 
structure, thus composed of corpuscles and inter-communi- 
cating fibres, usually constitutes a nerve-centre : the chief 
nerve-centres being the grey matter of the brain and 
spinal cord, and the various so-called ganglia. In the 
brain and spinal cord a fine stroma of retiform tissxie 
called the neuroglia extends throughout both the fibrous 
FUj. 138.'^ Fiff, I39.t 


and vesicular nervous substance, 
and forms a supporting and 
investing frame- work for th^ 
whole. 

The nerve -corpuscles, which 
give to the ganglia and to 
certain parts of the brain 
and spinal cord the peculiar 
greyish or reddish-grey aspect by which these parts are 
characterized, are large, nucleated cells, filled with a finely 
granular material, some of which is often dark like pig- 

* Fig. 138. Nerve-corpuscles form a ganglion (after Valentin). In 
one a second nucleus is visible. In several the nucleus, contains one 
or two nucleoli. 

t Pig. 139. Stellate or caudate nerve-coipuscles, with tubular pro- 
cei^3es issuing from them. Besides being filled \^th granular material 
continuous with the contents of the processes, thS corpuscles contain 
black pigment-matter (after Hannover)., 
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ment : tlio nucleus, which is vesicular, contains a nucleolus 
(fig* 1 38)' Besides varying much in shape, partly in 
consequence of mutual pressure, they present such other 
varieties as make it probable either that there are two 
different kinds, or that, in the stages of their development, 
they pass througli very different forms. Some of them are 
small, generally spherical or ovoid, and have a regular 
uninterrupted outline (fig. 138). Those simple nerve-cor- 
I)un(3les are most numerous in the sympathetic ganglia. 
Otliers,. which are called caudate or stellate nerve corpuscles 
(fig. 139), are larger, and have one, two, .or more long 
l)rocesses issuing from them, the colls being called resj)ec- 
tively unipolar, uipolar, or multipolar ; whittii processes often 
divide and subdivide, and appear tubular, and filled with 
the saihe kind of gl’anular material tliat is contained within 
the corpuscle. Of these processes some appear to taper to 
a point and terminate at a greater or less distance from 
the corpuscle ; some appear to anastomose with similar 
offsets from other cft^rpuscles ; while others are believed to 
become continuous with nerve-fibres, the prolongation from 
the cell by degrees assuming the characters of tlie nerve- 
fibre with which it is continuous. 


Functions of Nerve-Fibres. 

* 

The office of the nerves as simple conveyors or con- 
ductors of nervous impressions is of a twp-fold kind: 
First, they serve to_gpnyey to the nervous centres the 
impreesions inade upon their peripheral extremities, or 
parts of their course. Secondly, they serve to transmit 
impression^ from the brain and other nervous ‘ centres to 
t£e parts to which«the nerves are distributed. 

For this two-fold office of the nerves, two distinct sets of 
nerve-fibres |)rovided, in both the cerebro-spinal Knd 
syiSripathetic systems. Those which convey im]^es8ioas« 
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from tlie perij)liery to the centre are classed together as 
centripetal or afferent nerves. Those fibres, on the other 
hand, which are employed to transmit central impulses 
to the i)eriphjery are classed as centrifugal or efferent 
nerves. 

Centripetal or afferent nerve-fibres may (a) convoy to 
the nerve-centres with which they are connected impres- 
sions which will give rise to Bcnsation {sensitive nerves), or 
(b) they may convey an impression whicli travels out agr.fln 
from the nerve-centre by an efferent nerve-fibre, and i)ro- 
duces some effect wliere the fatter is distributed, (see 
Section on Reflex A(jtion), or (c) they may convey an im- 
pression which *^vill produce a restraining or inhibitory 
action in the nerve-centre, {inhibitory nerves, j), 131)- 

Centrifugal or efferent nerves may He {a) for the con- 
veyance of impulses to the voluntary and involuntary 
muscles, {motor nerves,) or {h) they may influence nutrition 
{trophic nerves), (p. 388,) or (t?) they may influence secre- 
tion (sometimes called secretory nerves) ^(p. 409). 

With this difference in the functions of nerves, tliere is 
no apparent difference in the structure of the nerve-fibres 
by which it might be exjdained. Among the cerebro^ 
spinal nerves, the fibres of the optic and auditory nerves 
are finer than tliose of the nerves of common sensation ; 
but, with these exceptions, no centripetal fibres can be dis- 
tinguished in their microscopic or general characters from 
those of centrifugal nerves. 

Nerve-fibres possess no power of generating force in 
themselves, or of originating impulses to action : for the 
manifestation of their peculiar endowments they require 
to be stimulated. They possess a certain j)roperty of con- 
ducting impressions/ a property which has been named 
excitability ; but this is never manifested^ill some stimulus 
is applied. Thus, under or^nary circumstances, nerves of 
sensation are stimulated by external ob/ectp acting upon 
their extremities ; and nerves of motion by the will, or 
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l)y some force generated in the nervous centres. But 
almost all things that can disturb the nerves from their 
l)assive state act as stimuli, and agents tlie most dissimilar 
produce the same kind, though not the same degree of 
effect, because that on ^yhich they act possesses but one 
kind of excitable force. Thus all stimuli — chemical, 
mechanical, and electric, — ^when applied to parts endowed 
with sensation, or to sensitive nerves (the connection of the 
latter with the brain and spinal cord being uninjured) pro- 
duce sensations ; and when applied to the nerves of muscles 
excite contractions. Muscular contraction is j)roduced by 
such stimuli as well when the motor nerve is still in con- 
nection with thfe brain, as when its commiaaication with the 
nervous centres is cut off by dividing it : norv^8, therefore, 
have, by virtue of their excitability, ilie j^roperty of exciting 
contractions in muscles to which they are distributed ; and 
the part of the divided motor nerve which is connected 
with the mus(de will still retail! this power, however mucli 
'we may curtail it. 

Mechanical irritation, when so violent as to injure the 
texture of the jirimitive nerve-fibres, deprives the centri- 
petal nerves of their jiower of producing sensations when 
irritation is again applied at a point more distant from the 
brain than the injured spot ; and in the same way, no 
irritation of a motor nerve will excite contraction of the 
muscle to which it is distributed, if the nerve has been 
compressed and bruised between the point of irritation and 
the muscle ; the effect of such an injury being the same as 
that of division. 

The action of nerves is also excited by temperature. Thus, 
when heat is applied to the nerve going to a muscle, or to 
tlie muscle itself, contractions are produced. These con- 
tractions are very* violent when the flame of a candle is 
applied to the nerve, while lf>ss elevated degrees of heat, 
— for example diat of a piece of iron merely warmed, — 
do not irritate sufficiently to excite action of the muscles. 
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The application of cold has the same effect as that of heat. 
The effect of the local action of excessive or long-continued 
cold or heat on the nerves is the same as that of destructive 
mechanical irritation. The sensitive and motor power in 
the part is destroyed, but the other parts of the nerve retain 
their excitability; and, after the extremity of a divided 
nerve going to a mus(de has been burnt, contractions of 
the muscle may be excited by irritating the nerve below 
the burnti X)art. 

Chemical Stimuli excite the action of both afferent and 
efferent nerves as mechanical irritants do ; provided their 
effect is not so strong as to destroj^ tlie structure of the 
nerve to which tjiey are ai)plied. A like manifestation of 
nervous power is produced by electricity and by viaynetism . 

Some of tlieso laws regulating tlie excitability of nerves, 
and their power of manifesting their functions, re<piiro 
further notice, with several others which have not yet been 
alluded to. Certain of the laws and -conditions of actions 
relate to nerves both centrifugal and centripetal, being de- 
j)eudeut on i)roperties common to all nerve-fibres ; wliilc^ 
of others, some arc peculiar to nerves of motion, some to 
nerves of sensation. 

It is a law of action in all nerve- fibres, and corresponds 
with the continuity and simplicity of their course, that an 
impression made on any fibre, is simply and uninterruptedly 
transmitted along it, without being imparted or diffused to 
any of the fibres lying near it. In other Avords, all nerve- 
fibres are mere conductors of impressions. Their adaptation 
to this purpose, is, perliaps, due to tlie contents of each 
fibre being completely isolated from those of adjacent 
fibres by- the membrane or slieatli in which each is enclosed, 
and which acts, it may be supposed, ju^ as silk, or other 
non-conductors of electrici^ do, which, when covering a 
wire, prevent the electric condition of tlie '^ir© from being 
conducted into the surrounding medium. 
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Nervous force travels alongf nerve-fibres with considerable 
velocity. Helmholtz and Baxt have estimated the average 
rate of conduction of electrical impressions in himian motor 
nerves at ill feet i^er second : this result agreeing very 
closely with tliat previously obtained by Hirsch. Dr. 
Rutherford’s observations agree with those of Von Wittich, 
that the rate of transmission in sensory nerves is about 140 
feet i)er secfond. 

•Nerve-fibres convey only one kind of impression. Thus, 
a motor fibre conveys only motor impulses, that is, such as 
may produce movements in contractile parts : a sensitive 
fibre transmits none but such as may produce sensation, if 
they are propagated to the brain. Moreonver, the fibres of 
a nerve of special sense, as the optic or auditory, convey 
only such impressions as may produce a peculiar sensation, 
that of light or sound. While the rays of light and 
the sonorous vibrations of the air are without influence on 
the nerves bf common sensation, the other stimuli, which 
may produce pain Vheii applied to them, produce, when 
applied to these nerves of special sense, only morbid sensa- 
tions of light, or sound, or taste, according to the nerve 
impressed. 

Of the laws of aertion peculiar to nerves of sensation and 
of motion resi)ectivoly, many can be ascertained only by 
experiments on the roots of the nerves. For it is only at 
their origia that the nerves of sensation and of motion are 
distinct ; their filaments, shortly after their departure- from 
the nervous centres, are mingled together, so^ that nearly 
all nerves, excej^t those of the special senses, consist of 
both sensitive and motor filaments, and are hence termed 
mixed nerves. 

Nerves of sensation nppear able to convey impressions 
only from the parts in which tjiey are distributed, towards 
the nerve-centrp from which they arise, ot to whi6h they 
tend. Thus,^when a sensitive nerve is divided, and irrita- 
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tion is applied to the end of the proximal portion, i.e,^ of 
the portion still connected with the nervous centre,, sensa- 
tion is perceived, or a reflex action ensues ; but, wlien the 
end of the distal portion of the divided nerve is irritated, 
no eflect appears. 

When an impression is made upon any part of the course 
of a sensitive neit^e, the mind may perceive it as if it were 
made not only upon the point^to which the stimulus is ap- 
l)lied, but also upon all the points in which the fibres of the 
irritated nerve are distributed : in other words, the effect 
is the. same as if the irritation were applied to tlie parts 
supplied by the brauclies of the nerve. When the whole 
trunk of the newe is irritated, the sensation is felt at all 
the parts which receive branches from it ; but when only 
individual portions of the trunk are irritated, the sensation 
is perceived at those parts only which are suppli(‘d by the 
several portions. Thus, if 'we compress the ulnar nerve 
where it lies at the inner side of the elbow-joint, behind 
the internal condyle, we have the senstition of pins and 
needles,’^ or of a shock, in the parts to which its fibres are 
distributed, namely, in the palm and back of the hand, 
and* ill the fifth and ulnar half of the fourth finger. When 
stronger pressure is made, the sensations are felt in the 
fore-arm also ; and if the mode and direction of the pres- 
sure be varied, the sensation is felt by turns in the fourth 
finger, in the fifth, and in the palm of the hand, or in the . 
back of the hand, according as different fibres or fasciculi 
o£ fibres are more pressed upon than others. < 

It is in accordance with this law, that when parts are 
deprived of sensibility by compression or division of the 
nerve supplying them, irritation of the jiortion of the nerve 
connected with the brain still excites sensations which are 
felt as if derived from the parts to wAich the peripheral 

extremities of the nerve-fi^)res are distributed. Thus 

_ . - 0 * ^ 

there a/e cases of paralysis in which the!*li«ib8 are totally 
insensible to external stimuli, yet are the |eat of most 
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violent pain, resulting apparently from irritation of the 
sound part of the trunk of the nerve still in connection 
with the brain, or from irritation of those 'parts of the 
nervous centre from which the sensitive nerve or nerves 
which supply tlie paralysed limbs originate. 

An illustration of the same law is also afforded by the 
cases in a\ liich division of a nerve for the cure of neuralgic 
pain is found useless, and in which the pain continues oi- 
returns, though portions of the nerve be removed. In 
sucli (^ases, the disease "is probably seated nearer the nervous 
c entre than the x>^rt at which the division of the nerve is 
made, or it may be in the nervous centre itself. AVlien the 
cause of the neuralgia is seated in the tru«ikof the nerve — 
for example, of tli-e facial or infra-orbital nerve — division 
of the branches can be of no service ; for the stump remain- 
ing in connection with the brain, and containing all the 
fibres distributed in the branches of the nerve to the skin, 
continues to give rise, when irritated, to the same sensa- 
tions as are felt wlffeii the peripheral parts themselves are 
affected, llivision of a nerve prevents the possibility of 
external iiuia*essions on the ^cutaneous extremities of its 
fibre being felt ; for these impressions can no longer be 
(tominimicated to tlie brain : but the same sensations which 
were before produced by external impressions may arise 
from internal causes. In the same way may be explained 
the fact, that when part of a limb has been removed by 
amputation^ the remaining portions of the nerves which 
ramified in it may give rise to sensations whicdi the mind 
refers to the lost jiart. When the stump and the divided 
nerves are inflamed, or pressed, the patient complains of 
pain felt as if in the which has been j:emoved. When 
the stumj) is healed, the sensations which we are accus- 
tomed to have in •a sound limb are still felt ; and tingling 
and j)aiiis are referred to the parts that are lost, or to par- 
ticular portions 'of them, as to single toes, to the sole of 

fl 

tlie foot, to the dorsum of the foot, etc. 
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But (as Volkmann shows) it must not be assumed^ as it 
often has been, from these examples, that the mind has no 
X>ower of discriminating the very point in the length of any 
nerve-fibre to which an irritation is applied. Even in the 
instances referred to, the mind perceives the pressure of a 
nerve at the point of pressure, as well as in the seeming 
sensations derived from the extremities of the fibres : and 
in stumps, pain is felt in the stump, as well as, seemingly, 
in the parts removed. It is not quite certain whether those 
sensations are perceived by the nerve-fibres which are on 
their way to be distributed elsewhere, or by the sentient 
extremities of nerves which are themselves distributed to 
the many trunks ^f the nerves, the norvi nervorum. The 
latter is the more probable supposition. 

The habit of the mind to refer impressions received 
tlirough the sensitive nerves to the j)arts from which im- 
l)ressions through those nerves are, or were, commonly 
received, is further exemplified wlien, the relative position 
of the i)eripjieral extremities of sensitive' nerves is changed 
artificially, as in the transposition of j)ortion8 of skin. When 
in the restoration of a nose, a flap of skin is turned down 
from the forehead and made to unite with the stump of the 
nose, the new nose thus formed has, as long as the isthmus 
of skin by which it maintains its original connections re- 
mains undivided, the same sensations as if it were still on 
the forehead; in other words, when the nose is touched, 
the patient feels the impression as if it were made on the 
forehead. When the communication of the nervous fibres 
of the new nose with those of the forehead is cut off by 
division of the ijsthmus of skin, the sensations are no longer 
referred to the forehead ; the sensibility of the nose is at 
first absent, but is gradually developed. 

When, in a part of the body which receives two sensitive 
nerves, one is paralysed, the qther may or may not be in- 
adequate to maintain the sensibility of the enijre part ; the 
extent to which the sensibility is preserved corresponding 
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probably witb tbe number of the fibres unaffected by the 
paralysis. Thus when the ulnar nerve, which supplies the 
fifth and a part of the fourtli finger, is divided, the sensibility 
of those parts is not; preserved through the medium of the 
branches which the ulnar derives from the median nerve ; 
but the fourth and fifth fingers are permanently deprived 
of sensibility. On the other hand, there are instances in 
which the trunk of the chief sensitive nerve supi)lied to a 
part having been divided, the sensibility of the part is 
still preserved by intercommunicating fibres from a neigh- 
bouring nerve-trunk. Thus, a case is related by Mr. 
Savory in which, after excision of a portion of the mus- 
culo-spiral nerve, the sensibility of seme of the j>arts 
supplied by it, although impaired, was not altogether lost, 
probably on account of those fibres from the external 
cutaneous nerve Avhich are mingled with the radial branch 
-of the musculo-spiral. One of the uses of a nervous 
plexus (p. 470) is here well illustrated. 

Several of the laws of action in viotor ’nerves correspond 
with the foregoing. Thus, the motor influence is propa- 
gated only in the direction of the fibres going to the 
muscles ; by irritation of a motor nerve, contractions are 
excited in all the muscles supplied by the branches given 
off by tlio nerve below the point irritated, and in those 
muscles alone : the muscles supplied by the branches 
which come off from the nerve at a higher point than 
that irritated, are never directly excited to contraction. 
No contraction, for instance, is produced in the frontal 
muscle by irritating the branches of jthe facial nerve that 
ramify upon the face; because that mu^e derives its 
motor nerves from the trunk of the facial previous to these- 
branches. So, again, because the isolation of motor nerve- 
fibres is as comj^lete as that of sensitive ones, the irritation 
of a part of the fibres of ^e motor nerve does not affect 
&e motor power of the whole trunk, but only that of the 
portion to which the stimulus is applied. And it is &om ' 
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the same fact that, when a motor nerve enters a plexus 
and contributes with other nerves to the formation of a 
nervous trunk proceeding from the jdexus, it does not 
impart motor power to the whole of that trunk, but only 
retains it isolated in the fibres which form its continuation 
in the branches of that trunk. 


Functions of Nerve-Centres, 

As already observed (p, 473), the term nerve-centre is 
applied to all those parts of the* nervous sj'^steni which 
contain ganglion-T^orpuscles, or vesicular nerve-substance, 
Le., the brain, sx^inal cord, and the several ganglia wliich 
belong to the cerebro-spinal and the sympathetic systems. 
Each of these nervous centres has a proper range of 
functions, the extent of which bears a direct proportion to 
the number of nerve-fibres that connect it with the various 
organs of tlie body, and with other nervous centres ; but 
they all have certain general properties and modes of action 
common to them as nervous centres. 

It is generally regarded as the juoperty of nervous 
centres that they originate the impulses by which muscles 
may be excited to action, and by which the several functions 
of organic life may b$ maintained. Hence, they are often 
called sources or originators of nervous power or force. But 
the instances in which these expressions can be used are 
very few, and, -strictly speaking, do not exist at all. The 
brain does not issue any force, except when itself im- 
pressed by some force from^ within, or stimulated by an 
impression from without; neither without such previous 
impressions do the other nerve-centres produce or issue' 
motor impulses. The intestinal ganglia, for example, do 
not give out the nervous force necessary to t}ie contractions 
of the intestines, except when they receive, ‘through^ their, 
centripetal nerves, the stimuli of substances in the intestinal 
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canal. So, also, the spinal cord ; for a decapitated animal 
lies motionless so long as no irritation is applied to its 
centripetral nerves, though the moment they are touched 
movements ensue. 

The more certain and general office of all the nervous 
■centres is that of variously jiisposing and transferring l^e 
impressions that reach them through the several centri- 
petal nerve-fibres. In nerve-fibres, as already said, 
impressions are only conducted in the simple isolated course 
of the fibre ; in all the nervous centres an impression may 
be not only conducted, but also communicated : in the 
brain alone it may be perceived. 

Conduction in or through nerve-centres iQay be thus simply 
illustrated. The food in a given portion of the intestines, 
acting as a stimulus, produces a certain impression on the 
nerves in the mucous membrane, which impression is 
conveyed through them to the adjacent ganglia of the 
sympathetic. In ordinary cases, the consequence of such 
an impression of the ganglia is the movement of the 
muscular coat of that and the adjacent part of the canal. 
But if irritant substances be mingled with the food, the 
sharper stimulus produces a stronger impression, and this 
is condmted through the nearest ganglia to others more 
and more distant; and, from all these, motor impulses 
issuing, excite a wide-extended and more forcible action 
of the ^intestines. Or even through all the sympathetic 
ganglia, the impression may be further conducted to the 
ganglia of the spinal nerves, and through them to the 
spinal cord, whence may issue motor impulses to the 
abdWinal and other muscles, producing cramp. And yet 
further, the same morbid impression may be conducted 
through the spinal cord to the brain, where the mind'may 
perceive it. In the opposite direction, mental influence 
may be conducted from the> brain through a succession of 
.nervous centres — ^the spinal cord and gan^^lia, and one or 
more ganglia of the s^ympathetic— to produce the influence 
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of the mind on the digestive and other organic functions. 
In short, in all cases in which the mind either has 
cognizance of, or exercises influence on, the processes 
carried on in any part supplied with sympathetic nerves, 
there must be a conduction of impressions through all the 
nervous centres between the brain and that part. It is 
probable that in this conduction through nervous centre.'i? 
the impression is not propagated throdgh uninterrupted' 
nerve-flbres, but is conveyed through successive nerve- 
vesicles and connecting nerve-filaments ; and in some 
instances, and when the stimulus is exceedingly powerful, 
the conduction may be effected as quickly as through con- 
tinuous nerve-fibfes. 

But instead of, or as well as, being conducted, impres- 
sions made on nervous centres may be coinmunicated from 
the fibres that brought them, to .others ; and in this com- 
munication may be either transferred, diffused, or reflected. 

The transference of impressions may be illustrated by the 
pain in the knee, which is a common si^n of disease of the 
hip. In this case the impression made by the disease on the 
nerves of the hip -joint is coi^veyed to the spinal cord; 
there it is transferred to the central ends or connections of 
the nerve-fibres distributed about , the knee. Through these 
the transferred impression is conducted to the brain, and 
the mind, referring the sensation to the part from which it 
usually through these fibres receives impressions, feels as 
if the disease and the source of pain were in the knee. At 
the same time that it is transferred, the primary impression 
may be also conducted ; and in this case the pain is felt 
in both the hip and the knee. So, not unfrequeiitly, if 
one touches a small pimple, that may be seated in the 
trunk, -a pain will be felt in as small a spot on the arm, or 
some other part of the trunk. And so, in* whatever part of 
the respiratory organs an iigritation may be seated, the 
impression it produces is transferred to thb nerves of the 
larynx; and then the mind x>erceives the peculiar sensation 
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of tickling in the glottis, which best, or almost alone, ex- 
cites the act of coughing. Or, again, when the sun’s light 
falls strongly on the eye, a tickling may be felt in the nose, 
exciting sneezing. In all these cases, the primary impres- 
sion may be conducted as well as transferred ; and in all it 
is transferred to a certain set of nerves which generally ap- 
pear to be in some purposive relation with the nerves first 
impressed.! 

The diffmion or radiation of impressions is shown when 
an impression received at a nervous centre is diffused to 
many other fibres in the same centre, and produces sensa- 
tions extending far beyond, or in an indefinite area around, 
the part from which the primary impre^ion was derived. 
Hence, as in the former cases, result various kinds of what 
have been denominated sympathetic sensations. Some- 
times such sensations are referred to almost every part of 
the body: as in the shock and tingling of the skin pro- 
duced by some startling noise. Sometimes only the parts 
immediately surrounding the point first irritated partici- 
pate in the effects of the irritation thus, the aching of a 
tooth may be accompanied by pain in the adjoining teeth, 
and in all the surrounding parts of the face; the explana- 
tion of such a case being, that the irritation conveyed to the 
brain by the nerve-fibres of the diseased tooth is radiated 
to the central ends of adjoining fibres, and that the mind 
perceives this secondary impression as if it were derived 
from the peripheral ends of the fibres. Thus, also the 
pain of a calculus in the ureter is diffused far and wide. 

All the preceding examples irepresent impressions com- 
municated from one sensitive fibre to others of the same 
kind ; or &om fibres of special sense to -those of comi4on 
sensation. A similar communication of impressions from 
sensitive to motor fibres, consiitutas rejection of impressions, 
displays the* important fonctions common'* to all nervous 
centres as reflectors, and produces reflex movements. In the 
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extent and direction of such, communications, also, pheno- 
mena corresponding to those of transference .and diffusion 
to sensitive nerves, are observed in the phenomena of 
reflection. For, as in transference, the reflection may take 
place ffom a certain limited set of sensitive nerves to h 
corresponding and related set of motor nerves ; as when in 
consequence of the impression of light on the retina, the 
iris contracts, but no other muscle moves. Or, as in diffu- 
sion or radiation, the reflection may bring widely-extended 
muscles into action : as when an irritation in the larynx 
brings all the muscles engaged in expiration into coincident 
movement. 

It will be necessary, hereafter, to consider in detail so 
many of the instances of the reflecting power of the several 
nervous centres, that it may be sullioieilt hero to mention 
only the most general rules of reflex action : — 

1. For the manifestation of every reflex muscular action, 
three things are necessary ; ( l ), one or more perfect centri- 
petal nerve-fibres, to convey an impression; (2), a nervous 
centre to which this impression may be conveyed, and by 
which it may be reflected ; (3), one or more centrifugal 
nerve-fibres, upon which this impression may be reflected, 
and by which it may be conducted to the contracting tissue. 
In the absence of any one of these three conditions, a proper 
reflex movement could not take place ; and whenever im- 
pressions made by external stimuli on sensitive nerves give 
rise to motions, these are. never the result of the direct 
reaction of th^ sensIUve and motor fibres of the nerves on 
each other ; in all such cases the impression is conveyed by 
the sensitive fibres to a nervous centre, and is therein com- 
municated to the motor fibtes. 

2. All reflex aotionsw are essentially inv oluntary , and may 
be accomplished independently of the w^l, though most of 
them' admit of being modified controlled, or prevented by 
a voluntary efibrt. 

3. Keflex actions j^rformed in health have, for the mdst 
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part, a distinct purpose, and are adapted to secure some 
end desirable for the well-being of the body; but, in 
disease, many of them are irregular and purposeless. As 
an illustration of the first point, may be mentioned move- 
ments of the digestive canal, the respiratory movements, 
and the contraction of the eyelids and the pupil to exclude 
many rays of light, when the retina is exposed to a bright 
glare. These and" all other normal reflex acts afford also 
e±amples of the mode in which the nervous centres combine 
and arrange co-ordinately the actions of the nerve-fibres, 
so that many muscles may act together for the common end. 
Another instance of the same kind is furnished by the 
spasmodic contractions of the glottis ok the contact of 
carbonic acid, or any foreign substance, with the internal 
substance of the epiglottis or larynx. Examples of the 
purposeless irregular nature of morbid reflex action are 
seen in the convulsive movements of epilepsy, and in the 
spasms of tetanus and hydrophobia. 

4. Reflex muscular acts are often more sustained than 
those produced by the direct stimrJus of muscular nerves. 
As Volkmann relates, the irritation of a muscular organ, 
or its motor nerve, produces contraction lasting only so 
long as the irritation continues; but irritation applied to 
a nervous centre through one of its centripetal nerves, may 
excite reflex and harmonious contractions, which last some 
time after the withdrawal of the stimulus. 

, CEKEBRO-SPINAr NERVOUS STSTEM. 

The physiology of the cerebro-spinal nervous system 
includes that of the spinal cord, medulla pblcmgata, and 
brain, of the several nerves given oflP froni each, and of the 

* Fig. 140. View of the cerebro-spinal axis of the nervous system 
(after Bourgery). — ^Tte right half of the cranium and trunk of tlie 
body has been removed by a vertical section ; the membranes of the 
brain and spinal mallow have also been removed, and roots and first 
pac t of the fifth ‘and ninth cranial, and of all the spinal nerves of the 
right side, have been dissected out and laid separately on the wall of the 
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Fiq. 140J 



skull and on the several vertebra opposite to the place of their natural 
exit from the cranio-spinal cavity. 
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ganglia on those nerves. It will be convenient to speak 
lirst of the spinal cord and its nerves. 


Spinal Cord and its Nerves. 

The sx^inal cord is a cylindriform column' of nerve-sub- 
stauco, connected above with the brain through the medium 
of the medulla oblongata, terminating below, about the 
loiver l)order of the first lumbar vertebra, in a slender 
filament of grey or vesicular substance, the Jilum terminale, 
wldch lies in the midst of the roots of many nerves form- 
ing the cauda equina. The cord is composed of fibrous 
and vesicular nervous substance, of which the former is 
situated externally, and constitutes its chief portion, while 
the latter occupies its central or axial portion, and is so 
arranged, that on the surface of a transverse section of 
the cord it appears like two somewhat crescentic masses 
connected together by a narrower portion or isthmus (fig. 
141). ‘ 

Passing through the centre of this isthmus in a longitu- 
dinal direction is a minute canal, which is continued through 
tlxe whole length of the cord, and opens above into the 
space at the back of the medulla oblongata and pons 
Varolii, called the fourth ventricle. It is lined by a layer 
of cylindrical ciliated epithelium. 

The spinal cord consists of two exactly symmetrical 
halves united in the middle line by a commissure, but 
separated anteriorly and posteriorly by a vertical fissure ; 
the posterior fissure being deeper, but less wide and dis- 
tinct than the anterior. Each half of the spinal cord is 
marked on the sides (obscurely at the lower part, but dis. 
tinctly above) by two longitudinal furrows, which divide 
it into three portions, columns, or tracts, wl anterior, middle 
or lateral, and posterior. From the groove between the 
anterior and lateral columns spring the anterior roots of 
the spinal nerves j and just in front of the groove between 
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the lateral and posterior* column arise iAiB posterior roots 
of the same : a pair of roots on each side corresponding to 
each vertebra (fig. 141). 

The fibrous part of the cord contains continuations of the 
innumerable fibres of the spinal nerves issuing from it, or 
entering it ; but it is, probably, not formed of them excln- 


F^g, 141.** 



* Fig. 14 1. Different views of a portion of the spinal cord from the 
cervical region, with the roots of the nerves slightly enlarged (from 
Quain). In A, the anteiior surface of the specimen is shown ; the an- 
terior nerve-root of its right side being divided ; in n, a view of the 
right side is given ; in 0 tlie upper surface is shown ; in n, the nerve- 
roots and -ganglion are shown from below, i, the anterior median 
fissure ; 2, posterior median fissure ; 3, anterior lateral depression, over 
which the anterior nerve -roots are seen to sj^read ; 4, posterior lateral 
groove, into which the posterior roots are seen to sink ; 5, anterior 
roots passing the ganglion ; 5', in a, the anteribr root divided ; 6, the 
posterior roots, the fibres of which pass into the ganglion 6' ; 7, the 
united or compound " nerve ; 7 ', tlio posterior primary branch, seen in 
A and u to be derived in part from the anterior anil in part from» the 
posterior root. 
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sively ; nor is it a mere trunk, like a great nerve, through 
which they may pass to the brain. It is, indeed, among 
the most diflBcult things in structural anatomy to determine 
the course of individual nerve-fibres, or even of fasciculi 
of fibres, through even a short distance of the spinal cord ; 
and it is only by the examination of transverse and longi- 
tudinal sections through the substance of the cord, such as 
those so successfully made by Mr. Lockhart Clarke, that we 
can obtain anything like a correct idea of the direction taken 
by the fibres of the roots of the spinal nerves within the 
cord. From the information afibrded by such sections it 
would appear, that of the root-fibres of the nerve which 
enter the cord, some assume a transverse, others a longi- 
tudinal direction : the fibres of the former pass horizontally 
or obliquely into the substance of the cord, in which many 
of them appear to become continuous with fibres entering 
the cord from other roots ; other pass into the columns of 
the cord, while some perhaps terminate at or near the part 
which they enter : Of the fibres of the second set, which 
usually first traverse a portion of the grey substance, some 
pass upwards, and others, at least of the posterior roots, 
turn downwards, but how far they proceed in either direc- 
tion, or in what manner they terminate, are questions still 
undetermined. It is probable that of these latter, many 
constitute longitudinal commissures, connecting different 
segments of the cord with each other ; while others, pro- 
bably, pass directly to the brain. . 

The general rule respecting the size of different parts of 
the cord appears to be, that the size of each part bears a 
direct proportion to the size and number of nerve-roots 
given off from itself, and has but little relation to the size 
or number of those given off below it. Thus the cord is 
very large in the • middle, and lower part of its cervical 
portion, whence arise the large^nerve-roots for the forma- 
tion of the brafhiM plexuses and the supply of the upper 
extremities, and again enlarges at the lowest part of its 
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dorsal portion and the upper part of its lumbar, at the 
origins of the large nerves which, after forming the lum- 
bar and sacral plexuses, are distributed to the lower 
extremities. The chief cause of the greater size at these 
parts of the spinal cord is increase in the quantity of grey 
matter ; for there seems reason to believe that the white 
or fibrous part of the cord becomes gradually and pro- 
gressively larger from below upwards,* doubtless from the 
addition of a certain number of upward passing fibres frOm 
each pair of nerves. 

It may bo added, however, that there is no sufficient 
evidence for the supposition that an uninterrupted, con- 
tinuity of ner>e-fibre8 is essential to thb conduction of 
impressions on the spinal nerves to and from the brain : 
such impressions may be as well translnitted through the 
nerve- vesicles of the cord as by the nerve-fibres ; and the 
experiments of Brown-Scquard, again to be alluded to, 
make it probable that the grey substance of the cord is the 
only channel through which sensitive Impressions are con- 
veyed to the brain. 

The Nerves of the Spinal Cord consist of thirty-one pairs, 
issuing from the sides of the whole length of the cord, their 
number corresponding with the intervertebral foramina 
through which they pass. Each nerve arises by two roots, 
an anterior and posterior, the latter being the larger. The 
roots emerge through separate apertures of the sheath 
of dura mater surrounding the cord; and directly after 
their emergence, where the roots lie in the intervertebral 
foramen, a ganglion is found on the posterior root. The 
anterior root lies in contact with the anterior surface of 
the ganglion, but none of its fibres intermingle with those 
in the ganglion. But immediately beyond the ganglion 
the two roots coalesce, and, by the mingling of their fibres' 
form a compound or mixed spinal neryp, which, after 
issuing from the intervertebral canal, divides into’ an 
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anterior and posterior branch, each containing fibres from 
both the roots (fig. 141). 

According to Kolliker the posterior root-fibres of the 
cord enter into no connection with the nerve-corpuscles in 
the ganglion, but pass directly through, in one or more 
bundles, which are collected into a trunk beyond the gan- 
glion, and then join the motor root. From most, if not all, 
of the ganglionic ^ corpuscles, one or two, rarely more, 
nevvc-fibres arise and pass out of the ganglion, in a peri- 
pheral direction, in company with the posterior root-fibres 
of the cord. Each spinal ganglion, therefore, is to be 
regarded as a source of new nerve-fibres, which Kolliker 
names (fanyltonic fibres. The destination ofi' these fil>res is 
not yet determined : probably they pass especially into the 
vascular branches of the nerves which they accompany. 

The anterior root of each spinal nerve arises by nume- 
rous separate and converging fasciculi from the anterior 
column of the cord ; the posterior root by more numerous 
l^aralkd fasciculi, fi^)m the posterior column, or, rather, 
from the posterior part of the lateral column ; for if a 
fissure be directed inwards from the groove between the 
middle and posterior columns, the posterior roots will 
remain attached to the former. The jinter ior roots of each 
spinal nerve consist exclusively of motor fibres ; the 
j)osterior as exclusively of sensitive fibres. For^tEe know- 
ledjje of this imj^ortant fact, and much of the consequent 
progress of the physiology of the nervous system, science 
is indebted to Sir Charles Bell. The fact is proved in 
various ways. Division of the anterior roots of one or 
more nerves is followed by complete loss of motion in the 
parts supplied by the fibres of siich roots ; but the sensa- 
tion of the same parts remains perfect. Division of the 
posterior roots destroys the sensibility of the parts supplied 
by their fibres, while the power^ of motion continues unim- 
paired. Moreoyei^* irritation of the ends of the distal 
portions of the divided anterior roots of a nerve excites 
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muscular movements ; irritation of the ends of the proximal 
l^ortions, which are still in connection with the cord, is^: 
followed by no effect. Irritation of the distal ]_)ortioiis of 
the divided posterior roots, on the other hand, produces no 
muscular movements and no manifestation of pain ; for, as. 
already stated, sensitive nerves convey impressions only 
towards the nervous centres : but irritation of the proximal 
portions of these roots elicit signs of» intense suffering. 
Occasionally, under this last irritation, muscular move- 
ments also ensue ; but these are either voluntary, or tlie 
result of the irritation being reflected from the sensitive to 
the motor fibres. Occasionally, too, irritation of the distal 
ends of dividedmnterior roots elicits signs of pain, as well 
as producing muscular movements : the pain thus excited 
is probably the result of cramp (Brown-SCquard). 

As an example of the experiments of which the i)reced- 
ing paragraj)!! gives a summary account, this may bo 
mentioned : If in a frog the three posterior roots of the 
nerves going to the hinder extremity be divided on tlie left 
side, and the three anterior roots of the corresponding 
nerves on the right side, the left extremity will be dei>rived 
of sensation, the right of motion. If the foot of the right’ 
leg, which is still endowed with sensation but not with the 
power of motion, be cut off, the frog will give evidence of 
feeling pain by movements of all parts of tlie body excej)t 
the right leg itself, in which he feels the pain. If, on the 
contrary, the foot of the left leg, which has the jiower of 
motion, but is deprived of sensation, is cut off*, the frog 
does not feel it, and no movement follows, except the 
twitching of the muscles irritated by cutting them or their 
tendons. 


Functions of the Spinal C<^rd. 

The spinal cord manifests all the properties already 
assigned, to nerve centres (see p. 483). 

I. It is capable of c^ffuctmg 
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nervous excitement. Through it the impressions made 
iy>pn the peripheral extrem ities or other parts of the spinal 
sensitive nerves are conducted to the brain, where alone 
they can be perceived by the mind. Through it, also, the 
stimulus of the will, applied to the brain, is capable of 
exciting the action of the musofes sup plied from it with 
motor nerves. And for all these conductions of impressions 
to and fro between the brain and the spinal nerves, the 
perfect state of the cord is necessary ; for when any part 
of it is destroyed, and its communication with the brain is 
interrupted, impressions on the sensitive nerves given off 
from it below the seat of injury, cease to be propagated to 
the brain, and the mind loses the power of voluntarily 
exciting the motor nerves proceeding from the portion of 
cord isolated from the brain. 

Illustrations of this are furnished by various examples 
of paralysis, but by none better than by the common para- 
plegia, or loss of sensation and voluntary motion in the 
lower part of thP^ body, in consequence of destmictive 
disease or injury of a portion, including the whole thick- 
ness, of the spinal cord. Such lesions destroy the com- 
'munication between the brain and all parts of the spinal 
cord below the seat of injury, and consequently cut off 
from their connection with the mind the various organs 
supplied with nerves issuing from those parts of the cord. 
But if this lower jrortion of the cord j)reserves its integrity, 
the various parts of the body supplied with nerves from it, 
though cut off from the brain, will nevertheless be subject 
to the influence of the cord, and, as presently to be shown, 
will indicate its other powers as a nervous centre. 

From what has been already said, it will appear probable 
that the conduction of impressions along the cord is effbcted 
(at least, for the most part) th rohg h the grey substance, 
i e., through the nerye-corpusples and fllaments connecting 
them. But t^er^ is reason to believe that all parts of the 
cord aro not alike able to conduct all impressions; and 
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that, rather, as there are separate norve-fibres for motor 
and for sensitive impressions, so in the cord, separate and 
determinate parts serve to conduct always the same kind 
of impression. 

The important and philosophical labours of Dr. Brown- 


lH(j. 142.* 



* The ahove diagram (after Brown -S<5quard) ro])resents the decus- 
sation of the conductors for voluntary niftvemerit.s, and those for 
aonsation ; a r, anterior roots and their continuations in the spin^ 
cord, and decussation at the lower part of the medulla oblongata, m o; 
P r, the posterior roots and their continuation and decussation in the 
spinal cord ; g the ganglions of the roots. The* arrows indicate the 
direction of the nervous action ; the right side ; Z, the left side. 

2, 3, indicate places of alteration in a lateral %alf of the spino- 
► cerebral axis, to show the influence on the two kinds* of Conductors’^ 
resulting from section of the cord at any one of those three places. 

K K 
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Seqiiard have east much new light on all relating to the 
functions of tlie spinal cord. It is not possible to 
do justice to these investigations in any summary, how- 
ever lengthy and complete : the whole series (delivered 
in lectures at the College of Surgeons) must be 
read and studied. An attempt will be made here to 
l^oint out only the principal conclusions deducible from 
them. 

a. Sensitive impressions, conveyed to the spinal cord by 
root-fibres of the j)osterior nerves are not conducted to the 
brain by the j^osterior columns of the cord, as hitherto has 
been generally sujiposed, but pass through them into the 
central grey substance, by which they are transmitted to 
tlie brain (fig. 1 42). 

h. The imi)ressions thus conveyed to the grey substance 
do not pass up to the brain along that half of tlie cord 
corresponding to the side from wliich they liave been 
received, but, almost immediately after entering the c ord, 
cros s over to the other side, and along it are transmitted 
to the brain. There is thus, in the cord itself, a complete 
decussation of sensitive impressions brought to it ; so that 
division or disease of one posterior half of the cord is 
followed by lost sensation, not in parts on the correspond- 
ing, but in those of the opposite side of the body. 

0. The various sensations of touch, pain, temperature, 
and muscular contraction^ are probably conducted along 
separate and distinct sets of fibres, jyi, however, with 
the exception of the last named, undergo decussation in the 
spinal cord, and along it are transmitted to the brain by 
the grey matter. 

d. The posterior columns of the cord appear to have a 
great share in reflex movements, and this is the principal 
cause of the peculiar kind of paralysis so often observed in 
disease of these columns. 

e. Impulses of tlie will, leading to voluntary contractions 
j of muscles, appear to be transmitted principally along the 
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anterior columns, and tbo contiguous grey matter of the 
cord. 

f. Decussation of motor impulses occurs, not in the 
spinal cord, as is the case with sensitive impressions, but, 
as hitherto admitted, at the anterior part of the medulla 
oblongata. This decussation, however, does not take place, 
as generally supposed, all along the median line, at the 
base of the encephalon, but only at that portion of the 
anterior pyramids, which is eontinuous with the lateral 
columns of tlie cord. Hence, the mandates of the will, 
liaving made their decussation, first enter the cord b}’' the 
lateral tracts and adjoining grey matter, and then pass to 
the anterior columns and to the grey matter associated 
with them. Accordingly, division of the anterior pju'amids, 
at the point o^d^ua^^ticm is followed by paralysis of 
motion in all parts below ; wliile division of tlie olivary 
bodies, which constitute the true continuations of the 
anterior columns of the cord, appears to produce very 
little paralysis. Disease or division of any part of . the 
cerebro-spinal axis al/ore the seat of decussation is followed, 
as well-known, by impaired or lost power of motion on 
the opjwsite site of the body ; while a like injury inflicted 
below tliis part, induces similar paralysis on the corre- 
fijjondiitff side. 

2. In the second jdace, the spinal cord as a nerve- 
centre, or rather as an aggregate of many nervous centres, 
has the power of communicatiiuj impressions in the several 
wa3^s already mentioned (p. 485). 

Examples of the transfere}ice and radiation of impressions 
in the cord have been given ; and that the transference at 
least takes place in the cord, and not ki the brain, is nearly 
proved by the case of pain felt in the knee and not in the 
hip, in diseases of the hip ; of pain felt in the urethra or 
glans penis, and not in the Jbladder, in calculus ; for, if 
both the primary and the secondary or transfeured impres-^ 
sions were in the brain, both should be always felt. Of 

x K 2 
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radiations of impressions, there are, perhaps, no means 
of deciding whether they take place in the spinal cord or 
in tlie brain ; but the analogy of the cases of transference 
makes it probable that the communication is, in this also, 
effected in the cord. 

The power, as a nerve-centre, of communicating im- 
pressions from sensitive to motor, or, more strictly, from 
centripetal to centrifugal nerve-fibres, is what is usually 
discussed as the reilex function of the spinal cord. Its 
general mode of action. Its gener^ though incomplete 
independence of consciousness and of the will, and the^ 
conditions necessary for its perfection, have been already 
stated. These points, and the extent to‘ which the power 
ojierates in the production of the natural reflex movements 
of the body, have now to be further illustrated. They 
will be described in terms adapted to the general rules of 
reflection of impressions in nervous centres, avoiding all 
such terms as might seem to imply that the power of the 
spinal cord in reflecting, is different in kind from that of 
all other nervous centres. 

The occurrence of movements under the influence of tho 
spinal cord, and independent, of the will, is well exemplified 
in the acts of swallowing, in which a portion of food 
carried by voluntary efforts into the fauces, is conveyed by 
successive involuntary contractions of the constrictors of 
the pharynx and muscular walls of the oesophagus into 
the stomach. These contractions are excited by the stimu- 
lus of tho food on the centripetal nerves of the pharynx 
and oesophagus being &st conducted to the spinal cord 
and medulla oblongata, and thence reflected through tho 
motor nerves of these parts. All these movements of the 
pharynx and oesophagus are involuntary ; Ihe will cannot 
arrest them or 'modify them ; and though the mind has a 
certain consciemsness of the food passing, which becomes 
less as the ^ood passes further, yet that this is pot neces- 
sary to the act of deglutition, is shown by its occurring 
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wlien the influence of the mind is completely removed ; as 
when food is introduced into the fauces or pharynx during 
a state of complete coma^ or in a brainless animal. 

So also, for example, under the influence of the spinal 
cord, the involuntary and unfelt muscular contraction of 
the sphincter ani is maintained when the mind is com- 
pletely inactive, as in deep sleej), but ceases when the 
lower part of the cord is destroyed, and* cannot be main- 
tained by the will. 

The independence of the mind manifested by the reflect- 
ing j)ower of the cord, is further shown in the perfect 
occurrence of the reflex movements when the spinal cord 
and the brain ar^ disconnected, as in decapitated animals, 
and in cases of injuries or diseases so affecting the spinal 
cord as to divide or disorganize its whole thickness at any 
part whose perfection is not essential to life. Thus, when 
the head of a lizard is cut off, the trunk remains standing 
on the feet, and the body -writhes when the skin is irritated. 
If the animal be cut in two, the lower portion can be ex- 
cited to motion as well as the upper portion : the tail may 
be divided into several segments, and each segment, in 
which any portion of spinal cord is contained, contracts on 
the slightest touch ; even the extremity of the tail moves 
as before, as soon as it is touched. All the i>ortions of the 
animal in which these movements can be excited, contain 
some part of the s^jinal cord ; and it is evidently the cause 
of the motions excited by touching the surface ; for they 
cannot be excited in parts of the animal, however large, if 
no part of the cord is contained in them. Mechanical irri- 
tation of the skin excites not the slightest motion in the 
leg when it is separated from the body ; yet the extremity 
of the tail moves as soon as it is touched. The same power 
of the spinal cord in reflecting impressions will cause an 
eel, or a frog, or any other cold-blooded animal, to move 
along after it is deprived of its head, and when, however 
much the movements may indicate purpose, it is ndt 
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probable that consciousness or will has any share in 
them. And so, in the human subject, or any warm- 
blooded animal, when the cord is completely divided 
across, or so diseased at some part that the influence 
of the mind cannot be conveyed to the parts below it, 
the irritation of any part of the surface supplied by 
nerves given otf from the cord below the seat of injury, 
is commonly followed by spasmodic and irregular reflex 
•movements, even though in the healthy state of the cord, 
such involuntary movements could not he excited when 
the attention of the mind was directed to the irritating 
cause. 

In the fact 'last mentioned, is an illustration of an impor- 
tant diflTerenco between the warm-blooded and: the lower 
animals, in regard to the reflecting power of the spinal cord 
(or its honiologue in the Invertebrata), and the share which 
it and the brain have, respectively, in determining the 
several natural moveitients of the body. When, for ex- 
ample, a frog’s hToad is cut olT, the limbs remain in, or 
assume, a natural position f resume it when disturbed ; and 
when the abdomen or back is irritated, the feet are moved 
with the manifest purpose of pushing away the iridtation. 
It is as if the mind of the animal were still engaged in 
the aets.^ But, in division of the human spinal cord, the 
lower extremities fall into any position that their weight 
and the resistance of surrounding objects combine to give 
them ; if the body is irritated, they do not move towards 
the irritation ; and if themselves are touched, the conse- 
quent movements are disorderly and purposeless. Now, if 

* The evident adaptation and purpose in the movements of tho cold- 
blooded animals, have led some to think that they mwt be conscious 
and capable of will without their brains. But purposive inovoments 
are nop roof of consciousness or will in tho creature manifesting them. 
The movements of the limbs of headless frogs are not more p^^posivq 
than ,the movenicnts of our own respiratory muscles are ; in wdiich we 
know that neither will nor consciousness is at all times concerned. 
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we are justified by analogy in assuming that the will of 
the frog cannot act more than the will of man, through 
the si)inal cord separated from the brain, then it must bo 
admitted that many more of the natural and purj)osive 

'V 

movements of the body can be performed under the sole 
influence of the cord in the frog than in man ; and what is 
true in the instance of these two species^ is generally true 
also of the whole class of cold-blooded, as distinguished 
from warm-blooded, animals. It may not, indeed, be 
assumed that the acts of standing, leaping, and other 
movements, which decapitated cold-blooded animals can 
perform, arc also always, in the entire and healthy state, 
l)erformed invokintarily, and under the sole influence of 
the cord ; but it is probable that such acts may be, and 
commonly are, so performed, the higlier nerve-centres 
of the animal having only the same hind of influence in 
modifying and directing them, that tliose of man have in 
modifying and directing the movements of the respiratory 
muscles. 

The fact that such movements as are produced by irri- 
tating the skin of the lower extremities in the human 
subject, after division or disorganization of a part of the 
spinal cord, do not follow ^the sam6 irritation when the 
mind is active and connected with the cord through the 
brain, is, probably, due to the mind ordinarily perceiving 
the irritation and instantly controlling the muscles of the 
irritated and other parts ; for, even when the cord is per- 
fect, such involuntary movements will often follow irritation, 
if it be applied when the mind is wholly occupied. When, 
for example, one is anxiously thinking, even slight stimuli 
will produce involuntary and reflex movements. So, also, 
during sleep, such reflex movements naay be observed when 
the skin is touched or tickled; for example, when one touches 
with the finger the palm of the hand of a sleeping child, 
the finger is grasped— the impression on the skin of the 
l)alm producing a reflex movement of the muscles which 
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close the hand. But when the child is awake, no such 
effect is produced by a similar touch. 

On the whole, it may, from these and like facts, be con- 
cluded that the. proper, reflex ^^ts, performed under the 
influence of the reflecting power of the spinal cord, 
essentially independent of the brain, and maybe performed 
perfectly when the brain is separated from the cord ; * that 
these include a ipuch larger number of the natural and 
purposive movements of the lower animals than of the 
warm-blooded animals and man : and that over nearly all 
of them the mind may exercise, through the brain, sonie 
control; determining, directing, hindering, or modifying 
them, either by direct action or by its powei.- over associated 
muscles. 

In this fact, that the reflex movements from the cord 
may be perfectly performed without the intervention of 
consciousness or will, yet are amenable to the control of 
the will, we may see their admirable adaptation to the 
well-being of the body. Thus, for example, the respiratory 
movements may be performed while the mind is, in other 
things, fully occupied, or in sleep powerless ; yet in an 
emergency, the mind can direct and strengthen them : and 
it can adapt them to the several acts of speech, effort, etc. 
.Being, for or^nary purposes, independent of the will and 
consciousness, they are performed perfectly, without expe- 
rience or education of the mind ; yet they may be employed 
for other and extraordinary uses when the mind wills, and 
so far as it acquires power over them. Being commonly 
independent of the brain, their constant continuance does 
not produce weariness ; for it is only in the brain that it or 
any other sensation can be perceived. 

The subjection of the muscles to both the spinal cord 

* Reflex movementi, occurring quite independently of sensation, are 
generally called cxcito-rmtor j those^which are guided or accompanied 
by sensation, but notr to the extent of a distinct perception or intel* 
lectzial process, afe termed sensori-motor. 
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and the brain, makes it difficult to determine in man -what 
movements or what share in any of them can be assigned 
to the reflecting power of the cord. The fact that after 
division or disorganization of a part of the cord, move- 
ments, and even forcible though purposeless ones, are pro- 
duced in the lower limbs when the skin is irritated, proves j 
th at t he spinal cord can reflect a stimxilus to the action of 
the muscles that are, naturally, most under the control of 
the will ; and it is, therefore, not improbable that, for even 
the in voluntary action of those muscles, when the cord is per- 
fect, it may supply the nervous stimulus, and the will the 
direction. As instances in which it supplies both stimulus 
and direction, that is, both excites and determines the com- 
bination of muscles, may be mentioned the acts of the abdo- 
minal muscles in vomiting and voiding fhe contents of the 
bladder and rectum ; in both of which, though, after the 
period of infancy, the mind may have the power of post- 
poning or modifying the act, there are all the evidences of 
reflex action; namely, the necessary precedence of a sti- 
mulus, the independence of the will, and, sometimes of 
consciousness, the combination of many muscles, the per- 
fection of the act without the help of education or experi- 
ence, and its failure or imperfection in disease of the lower 
part of the cord. The emission of semen is equally a reflex 
act governed by the spinal cord : the irritation of the glans 
penis conducted to the spinal cord, and thence reflected, 
excites the successive and co-ordinate contractions of the 
muscular flbres of the vasa deferentia and vesiculso semi- 
nales, and of the accelerator urinm and other muscles of 
the \xrethra ; and a forcible expulsion of semen takes place, 
over which the mind has little or no control, and which, in 
cases of paraplegia, may be imfelt. The erection of the 
penis, also, as already explained (p. 185*), appears to be in , 
part the result of a reflex contraction of the muscles by 
which the veins returning the blood frfim ^the penis are 
compressed. Irritation of the vagina in sexual intercoiflrs^ 
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appears also to be propagated to the spinal cord, and thence 
reflected to the motor nerves supplying the Fallopian tubes. 
T'he involuntary action of the uterus in expelling its con- 
tents during parturition, is also of a purely reflex kind, 
dependent in part upon the spinal cord, though in part 
also upon the sympathetic s^’^stem : its independence of the 
brain being proved by cases of delivery in paraplegic 
Avomen, and now more abundantly shown in the use of 
elrioroform. 

Besides these acts regularly performed under the influ- 
ence of the reflecting power of the spinal cord, others are 
manifested in accidents, such as the movement of the limbs 
and other parts to guard the body against the eftects of 
sudden danger. When, for example, a limb is pricked or 
struck, it is instantly and involuntarily withdrawn from the 
instrument of injury ; and the same preservative tendency 
of the reflex power of the cord is shown in the outstretched 
arms when falling forwards, and their reversed position 
wlien falling backwards ; the action, altliougli apparentlj’’ 
voluntary, being really, in most cases, only an instance of 
reflex action. 

To tliese instances of spinal reflex action, some add yet 
many more, including nearly all the acts which seem to be 
j)erformed unconsciously, such as those of walking, running, 
writing, and the like : for these are really involuntary 
acts. It is true that at their first performances tliey are 
A^oluntary, that they require education for their perfection, 
and are at all times so constantly performed in obedience 
to a mandate of the will, that it is diflicult to believe in 
their essentially involuntary nature. But the will really 
has only a controlling power over* their performance ; it can 
hasten or stay them, but it has little or nothing to do with 
^the actual carrying out of the effect. And this is proved 
by the circumstance- that these^acts can be performed 
complete mental abstraction : and, more than this, thai the 
endeavour to carry them out entirely by the exercise of the 
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will is not only not beneficial, but positively interferes with 
their harmonious and perfect performance. Anyone may 
(joiivince himself of this fact by trying to take each stej) as 
a voluntary act in walking down stairs, or to form each 
letter or word in writing by a distinct exercise of the will* 

These actions, however, will be again referred to, when 
treating of their possible connection with the functions of 
the so-called sensory (janylia (p. 523). • 

The phenomena of spinal reflex actions in man are mu*ch 
more striking and unmixed in cases of disease. In some of 
these, the efi< ct of a morbid irritation, or a morbid irri- 
tability of the cord, is very simple ; as when the local 
irritation of Tbensitive fibres, being propagated to the 
spinal cord, excites merely local *si)asms, — spasms, namely, 
of those muscles, the motor fibres of which Jirise from the 
same part of the sj)iiial cord as the sensitive fibres that are 
irritated. Of such a case we have instances in the invol- 
untary spasmodic contraction of muscles in the immediate 
neighbourhood of inflamed joints ; diid numerous other 
examples of a like kind might be quoted. 

In other instances, in which we must assume that tlie 
mrd is morbidly more irritable, apt to issue more 
nervous force than is proportionate to the stimulus applied 
to it, a slight imiu*ession on a sensitive nerve produces ex- 
tensive reflex movements. This appears to be the condition 
in tetamis, in which a slight touch on the skin may throw^ 
the whole body into convulsion. A similar state is induced 
by the introduction of strychnia, and, in frogs, of opium, 
into the blood ; and numerous experiments on frogs thus 
made tetanic, have shown that the tetanus is wholly uncon- 
nected with the brain, and depends on the state induced in 
the spinal cord* 

It may seem to have been^implied that tlie spinal cord, as 
a single nervous centre, reflects alike frd*tn all parts all the 
impressions Conducted to it* But it is more probable that 
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it shouldl be regarded as a collection of nervous ce ntre s 
united in a continuous column. This is made probable by 
tbe fact that segments of the cord may act as distinct ner- 
vous centres, and excite motions in the parts supplied with 
nerves given off from them ; as well as by the analogy of 
certain cases in whi(ih the muscular movements of single 
organs are under the control of certain circumscribed j)or- 
tions of the cord. • Thus Volkmann has shown that the 
rhythmical movements of the anterior pair of lymphatic 
hearts in the frog depend ux^on nervous influence derived 
from the portion of spinal cord corresponding to the third 
vertebra, and those of the posterior pair on influence sup- 
X)lied by the x^ortion of cord opposite the eijjhth vertebra. 
The movements of the heart continue, though the whole of 
the cord, excex>t the above portions, be destroyed ; but on 
the instant of destroying either of these portions, though 
all the rest of the cord be untouched, the movements of 
the corresponding hearts cease. What appears to be thus 
X>roved in regai’d to Tcwo portions of the cord, may be in- 
ferred to prevail in other x^ortions also ; and the inference 
is reconcilable with most of the facts known concerning 
the physiology and comparative anatomy of the cord. 

The influence of the sx)inal cord on the sphincter ani has 
been already mentioned (p. SOl). It maintains this muscle 
in permanent contraction, so that, except in the act of defeca- 
tion, the orifice of the anus is always closed. This influence 
of the cord resembles its common reflex action in being in- 
voluntary, although the will can act on the muscle to make 
it contract more or to permit its dilatation, and in that the 
constant action of the muscle is not felt, nor diminished in 
sleep, nor productive of fatigue. But the act is different 
from ordinary reflex acts in being nearly constant. In 
this respect it resembles that condition of muscles which 
has been called tone,^ or passive contraction, ; in a state in 

* This kind of tone must bo distinguished from that mere firmness 
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wlxicli they always appear to be when not active in health, 
and in which, though called inactive, they appear to be in 
slight contraction, and certainly are not relaxed, as they 
are long after death, or when the spinal cord is destroyed. 
This tone of all the muscles of the trunk and limbs seems 
to depend on the spinal cord, as the contraction of the 
sphincter ani does. If an animal be killed by injury or 
removal of the brain, the tone of the muscles may be felt, 
and the limbs feel firm, as during sleep ; but if the spifial 
cord be destroyed, the sphincter ani relaxes, and all the 
muscles feel loose, and flabby, and atonic, and remain so 
till the rigor mortis commences. 


THE MEBIJEEA OT5LOXC?ATA. 

Its Structure, 

The medulla oblongata is a mass of grey and white 
nervous substance partly contained within the cavity of the 
cranium, — forming a portion of the cephalic prolongation . 
of the spinal cord and connecting it with the brain. The 
grey substance which it cont6,ins is situated in the interior, 
and variously divided into masses and laminm by the white 
or fibrous substance which is arranged partly in external 
columns, and partly in fasciculi traversing the central grey 
matter. The medulla oblongata is larger than any part of 
the spinal cord. Its columns are pyriform, enlarging as 
they proceed towards the brain, and are continuous with 
those of the spinal cord. 

Each half of the medulla, therefore, may be divided into 
three columns or tracts of fibres, continuous with the three 


and tension which it is customary to ascribe,* under the name of tone^ 
to all tissues that feel robust and not flabby, as well as to muscles. 
The tone peculiar to nmscles htfe in it a degree of vital contraction : 
that of other tissues is only due to their being vaell nourished, and 
therefore comx>act and tense. 
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tracts of which each half of the spinal cord is made up. 
The columns are more prominent than those of the spinal 
cord, and separated from each other by deeper grooves. The 
anterior, continuous with the anterior columns of the cord, 
are called the anterior the posterior, continuous 

with the posterior columns of the cord, are called the restiforni 



* Fig. 143. View of the anterior surface of the x»ons Varolii, and 
medulla oblongata, a, anterior pyramids. 6, ihoAr decussation ; c, c, 
olivary bodies ; rf, d, restiform bodies ; e, arciform fibres ; /, fibres 
described by Solly as passing from th© anterior column of the cord to 
the cerebellum ; g, anterior column of the spinal cord ; A, lateral 
column ; pons varolii; t, its upper fibres; 5, 5, roots of the fifth 
pair of nerves. 

+ Fig. 144. View of the posterior .surface of tho pons varolii, cor- 
pora quadrigemina, and medulla oblongata. The peduncles of the 
cerebellum are cut shoi-t at the side, a, a, the upper pair of cor- 
pora quadrigemina ; b, Z», the lower ; /, /, superior peduncles of the 
cerebellum ; c, eminence connected with the nucleus of the hypoglossal 
nerve; c, that of the glosso-pliaryngeal nerve ; that of the vagus 
nerve ; d, d, restiform •bodies ; jp, p, posterior pyramids ; v, groove 
in the middle* of fhe fourth ventricle, ending below in the calamus 
scriptorius ; 7, 7, roots of the auditory nerves. 
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bodies ; and the lateral, continuous with the lateral columns 
of the cord, are named simply from their position. On the 
fibres of the lateral column of each side, near its upper 
l)art, is a small oval mass containing grey matter, and 
named the olivary body ; and at the posterior part of tlie 
restiform column, immediately on each side of the posterior 
median groove, a small tract is marked off by a slight 
groove from the remainder of the restiform body, and called 
posterior pyramid. The restiform columns, instead bf 
remaining parallel with each other throughout the whole 
of tlie medulla oblongata, diverge near its uj^per part, 
and by thus diverging, lay open, so to speak, a S2)ace called 
the fourth vcn?ri(jle, the floor of which is* formed by the 
grey matter of the interior of the medulla, by this diverg- 
ence ex2)osed. 

On separating the anterior pyramids, and looking into 
the groove between them, some decussating fibres can be 
plainly seen. 

Distrihution of the Fibres of the Medulla Oblongata, 

The anterior pyramid of eacji side, although mainly com- 
jiosed of continuations of the fibres of the anterior columns 
of the spinal cord, receives fibres from the lateral columns, 
both of its own and the opposite side ; the latter fibres 
forming almost entirely those decussating strands before 
mentioned, which are seen in the [groove between the 

’'V ^ 

anterior pj^ramids. 

Thus composed, the anterior pyramidal fibres proceed* 
ing onwards to the brain are distributed in the following 
manner:- — 1. The greater part pass on through the pons 
to the cerebrum.^ A portion of the fibres, however, run- 


* The expressions “continuous fibres,*' and the like, appear to be 
usually understood as meaning tliht certain priiiftitive nerve-fibres pass 
without interruption from one part to another. Bui suLch continuity 
of primitive fibres through long distances in the nervous centres is 
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ning apart from the others, joins some fibres from the 
olivary body,' and unites with them to form what is called 
the olivary fasciculus or fillet. 2. A small tract of fibres 
proceeds to the cerebellum. 

The lateral column on each side of the medulla, in pro- 
ceeding upwards, divides into three parts, outer, inner, 
and middle, which are thus disposed of: — l. The -outer 
fibres go with the restiform tract to the cerebellum. 2. The 
itiiddle decussate across the middle line with their fellows, 
and form a part of the anterior pyramid o^ the opposite 
side. 3. The inner pass on to the cerebrum along the floor 
of the fourth ventricle, on each side, under the name of the 
fasciculus teres. ’ 

The fibres of the restiform body receive' some small con- 
tributions from both the lateral and anterior columns of 
the medulla, and proceed chiefly to the cerebellum, but 
that small part behind, called posterior pyramid, is con- 
tinued on with the fasciculus teres of each side along the 
floor of the fourth -Ventricle to the cerebrum. 

As in structure, so also in the general endowments of 
their several parts, there is, probably, the closest analogy 
between the medulla oblongata and the spinal cord. The 
difference between them in size and form appears due, 
chiefly, first, to the divergence, enla;rgement, and decussa- 
tion of the several columns, as they pass to be connected 
with the cerebellum or the cerebrum ; and, secondly, to , the 
insertion of new quantities of grey matter in the oli'vary 
bodies and other parts, in adaptation to the higher office 

very far from proved. Tbe apparent continuity of fasciculi (which is 
all that dissection can yet ti-aco) is explicable on the suppositicm that 
many comparatively Bliort fibres lie parallel, with the ends of each 
inlaid among many others. In such a case, there would be an apparent 
continuity of fibres ; just as there is, for example, wheir one uhtydsts 
and picks out a long j;ord of spk on wool, in which each fibre is short, 
and yet each fasciculus appears to be continued through the whole 
cord. 
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and wider range of influence which the medulla oblongata 
as a nervous centre exercises. 

Functions of the Medulla Oblongata, 

In its functions the medulla oblongata differs from the 
spinal cord chiefly in the importance and extent of the 
actions that it governs. Like the cord, it may be regarded 
first, as conduct ing impre^ions, in which office it has at 
wider extent of function than any other part of the nervous 
system, since it is obvious that all impressions passing to 
and fro between the brain and the spinal cord and all 
}ierves arising bSlow the pons, must be transmitted through 
it. The decussation of part of the fibres of the anterior 
pyramids of the medulla oblongata explains the pheno- 
mena of cross-paralysis, as it is termed, of the loss of 
motion in cerebral apoplexy, being always on the side 
opposite to that on which the etfusion of blood has taken 
place. Looking only to the anatomy of the medulla 
oblongata, it was not possible to explain why the loss of 
sensation also is on the side opposite the injury or 
disease of the brain : for there is no evidence of a 
decussation of posterior fibres like that which ensues 
among the anterior fibres of the medulla oblongata. 
Hut the discoveries of Bfown-Sequard have shown that 
the crossing of sensitive impressions occurs in the spinal 
cord (see p. 498). 

The functions of the medulla oblongata as a nerve-centre 
seeni to be more immediately important to the maintenance 
of life than those of any other part of the nervous system, 
since from it alone, or in bhief measure, appears to be 
r eflec ted the nervous force necessary for the, performance of 
resppation and deglutition. It Eas been proved by repeated 
experiments mi the lo^r animals that the entire brain 
may be gradually cut away in successive portions, and ye|i 
life may continue for a considerable time, and the respiratory 

L L 
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movements be uninterrupted. Life may also continue when 
the spinal cord is cut away in successive portions from 
below upw’’ards as high as the point of origin of the phrenic^ 
nerve, or in animals without a diaphragm, such as birds or 
reptiles, even as high as the medulla oblongata. In Am- 
pliibia, these two experiments have been combined : the 
brain being all removed from above, and the cord from 
below ; and so long as the medulla oblongata w^as intact, 
respiration and life were maintained. But if, in any animal, 
the medulla oblongata is wounded, particularly if it is 
wounded in^^^^central^jpart, oppos ite the origin of the 
pneumogastric nerves, the respiratory niovemcnts cease, and 
the animal dies as if asphyxiated. And fhis effect ensues 
even when all parts of the nervous system, except the 
medulla oblongata, are left intact. 

Injury and disease in men prove the same as these ex- 
periments on animals. Numerous instances are recorded 
in wdiich injury to the human medulla ablongata has 
produced instantaneous death ; and, indeed, it is through 
injury of it, or of the part of the cord connecting it with 
the origin of the phrenic nerve, that death is commonly 
produced in fractures and diseases with sudden displace- 
ment of the upper cervical vertebrm. 

The centre whence the nervous force for the production 
of combined respirator y mo vetnents appears to issue is in 
the interior of that part of the mediilte oblongata from 
which the pneumogastric nerves arise ; for with care the 
medulla oblongata may be divided to within a few lines of 
this part, and its exterior may be removed without the 
stoppage of resj)iration ; but it immediately ceases when 
this part is invaded. This is not because the integrity of 
the pneumogastric nerves is essential to the respiratory 
movements/; for* both these nerves may be divided without 
more immediate effect than^ a retardation of these move- 
ments. Tl^e ponclusion,' therefore, meiy safely” be, that 
l^is part of the medulla obJonig:ai«i is the n^vous centre' 
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whereby the impulses producing the respiratory move- 
^ents, arg , . 

The power by which the medulla oblongata governs and 
combines the action of various muscles for, the respiratory 
movements, is an instance of the power of reflexion, which 
it possesses in common with all nervous centres. Its 
general mode of action, as well as the degree to wliich 
the mind may take part in respiration, ’ and the number 
of nerves and muscles which, under the governance of the 
medulla oblongata, may be combined in the forcible respi- 
ratory movements, have been already briefly described (see 
p. 225, seq,). That which seems most peculiar in this 
centre of respiratory action is its wide range of connection,, 
the number of nerves by which the centripetal impression 
to excite motion may be conducted, and the number and 
distance of those through which the motor impulse may be 
directed. The principal centrii^etal nerves engaged in; 
respiration are the pneum ogastric. whose branches supply- 
ing the lungs appear to convey fche most acute impression , 
of the necessity of breathing.^’ When they are both 
divided, the respiration becomes slower (J. Ileid), as if tJm 
necessity were less acutely felt ; but it dues not cease, and 
therefore other nerves besides them must have the power 
of conducting the like impression. Tlie experiments of 
Volkmann niake it probable that all centripetal nerves ^ 
possess it in some degree, and that the exis tence of imper- 
fexitly, aerate<l , bloody, in, contac^fe of them acts as a 

§,timulu§^ which, being conveyed to the medulla oblongata, 
is reflected to the nerves of the respiratory muscles : so 
that respiratory movements do not wholly cease so long as 
any centripetal nerves, and any nerve supplying muscles 
of respiration, are both in continuous connection with the 
respiratory centre of the medulla oblongata*. The circulation 
of imperfectly aerated blood imthe medtilla oblongata itself 
may also act as a stimulus, and react thremgk this nervQ- 
centre on thet nerves whichvaupply the inspiratory muscles. 

L L 2 
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The wide extent of connection which belongs to the 
medulla oblongata as the centre of the respiratory move- 
ments, is further shown by the fact that impressions by 
mechanical and otlier ordinary stimuli, made on many 
parts of the external or internal surface of the body, may 
induce respiratory movements. Thus involuntary respira- 
tions are induced by the sudden contact of cold wdth any 
j)art of the skin* as in dashing cold water into the face. 
Irritation of the mucous membrane of the nose produces 
sneezing. Irritation in the pharynx, oesophagus, stomach, 
Or intestines, excites the concurrence of the respiratory 
movements to produce vomiting. Violent irritation in the 
rectum, bladder, or uterus, gives rise to a concurrent action 
of the respiratory muscles, so as to effect the expulsion of 
the fte(jes, urine, or foetus. 

The mpdulla oblongata appears to be the centre whence 
are derived the motor impulses enabling the muscles of 
the palate, pharynx, and oesoj)hagus, to produce the suc- 
cessive co-ordinate and adapted movements necessary to 
the act of degluiitio^i (see p. 263). This is proved by the 
persistence of swallowing in some of the lower animals 
after destruction of the cerebral hemispheres and cerebellum ; 
its existence in anencephalous jnonsters; the power of 
swallowing possessed by marsupial embryoes before the 
brain is developed ; and by the comjdete arrest of the 
1)0 wer of swallowing when the medulla oblongata is injured 
in experiments. But the reflecting power herein exercised 
by the medulla oblongata is of a much simpler and more 
restricted kind than that exercised in respiration; it is, 
indeed, not more than a simple instance of reflex action by 
a segment of the spinal axis, receiving impressions fOr this 
purpose from only a few centripetal nerves, and reflecting 
them to the motor nerves of the same organ. The incident 
or centripetal pgerves in this cape are the branches of the 
glossopharyngeil, and, in a subordinate degree, those of^ 
^e fifth nerve, some of the bitiiLehes of the superior laiyn- 
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geal nerve, which, are distributed to the pharynx ; and the 
nerves through which the motor impressions to the fauces 
and pharynx are reflected, are the pharyngeal branches of 
the vagus, and, in subordinate degrees, or as supplying 
muscles accessory to the movements of the pharynx, tlie 
branches of the hypoglossal, facial, cervical, recurrent, and 
fifth nerves. For the oesophageal movements, so far as 
they are connected with the medulla obiougata, tlie fila- 
ments of the pneumogastric nerve alone, wliich eontairf 
both afferent and eflbrent fibres, appear to be sufficient 
(John Reid). 

Though respiration and life continue while the medulla 
oblongata is perfect and in connection with respiratory 
nerves, yet, when all the brain above it is removed, there 
is no more appearance of sensation, oi* will, or of any 
mental act in the auinial, the subject of the experiment, 
tlian there is when only a spinal cord is left. The moye- 
ments are all involuntary and unfelt ; and the medulla 
oblongata has, therefore, no claim to bd considered as an 
organ of the mind, or as the seat of sensation or volun- 
tary power. These are connected with parts next to be 
described. 

It would appear that much of the reflecting power of 
the medulla oblongata may be destroyed ; and yet its 
power in the respiratory movements may remain. Thus, 
in patients completely affected with chloroform, the wink- 
ing of the eye-lids ceases, and irritation of the pharynx 
will not produce the usual movements of swallowing, or 
the closure of the glottis (so that blood may run quietly 
into the stomach, or even into the lungs) ; yet, with all 
this, they may breathe steadily, and show that the power 
of the medulla oblongata to combine in action all the 
nerves of the respiratory muscles is perfect. 

In addition to its influence^ over the functions of respi- 
ration and deglutition, the medulla oblongata ^ippears to be 
largely concerned also in tl^e faculty of speech. 
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In the medulla oblong'ata appears to be seated also the 
chief vaso-yndtor nerve-centre (p. 57 ^) • From this arise fibres 
which, jmssing down the spinal cord, issue with the an- 
terior roots of the spinal nerves, and enter the ganglia and 
branches of the sympathetic, by which they are conducted 
to the blood -vesseds. 

The influence which is exercised by the medulla ob- 
longata, or, at least, by its irritation, on the formation of 
sugar in the liver, has been referred to (p. 336). 


STEtrCTUKE ANn PHYSIOI.OOY OF THE PONS VAROT.IT, 

* 

f’RUKA CEKEBRl, OORPOliA QUADIITGEMINA, CORPORA 
GEXTCULATA, OPTIC TlIAI.Mly AND CORPORA STRIATA. 

l*o)nt VaroUi. — The meso-cephalon, or pons (vi, fig. I 45 )» 
is composed principally of^trausyerse .fibres connecting the 
t\yo hemispheres of the cerebellum, and forming its prin- 
(tipal commissure. * Hut it includes, interlacing with these, 
numeroiis longitudinal fibres which qpnnect the_^medulla 
oblongata with the cerebrum, and transverse fibres which 
connect it with the cerebellum. Amopg the fasciculi of 
nerve-fibres by which these several parts are contiected, 
the pons also contains abundant grey , or vesicjular sub- 
stance, which appears irregularly placed among the fibres, 
and fills up all the interstices. 

The anatomical ‘distribution of the fibres, both trans- 
verse and longitudinal, of which the pons is composed, is 
sufficient evidence of its functions as a conductor of im- 
pressioas from 'One part of the cerebro-spinal axis to 
another. 

Concerning its functions as a nerve-centre, little or 
nothing is ceftainiy known. 

Cmra Cerebri . — The crura cerebri (in, fig. 145), W® prin- 
cipally forme^ of*nerve-fibre8,'hf which the inferior or mpre 
superficial are continuous with those of the anterior pyra- 
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inidal tracts of the medulla oblongata^ and the superior or 
deeper fibres with the lateral and posterior pyramidal tracts, 
and with the olivary fasciculus. Besides these fibres from 
the medulla oblongata, are others from the cerebellum and 



some of the latter as well as a part of the fibres derived 
from the lateral tract of the medulla oblongata, decussate 
across the middle line. 


* Fig. 145. Base of the brain (from Qnain). 4 - — superior longi- 
tudinal figure ; 2, 2', 2", anterior cerebral lobe .; 3, fissure of Sylvius, 
between anterior and 4, 4', 4”, middle cerebral lobe; 5, 5', posterior 
lobe ; 6, medulla oblongata ; the figure is in tlj^ right anterior pyra- 
mid ; 7, 8, 9, ro, the cerebellum ; +, the inferior vermiform process. 
The figures from 1 , to IX. ar«f placed agaip^t the corresponding 
cerebral nerves ; III. is placed on the right crus cerel^ri; VI. and VII. 
on the pons Varolii ; X. the first cervical or suboccipital nerve. ’ 
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On their upper part the crura cerebri bear three pairs 
of small ganglia, or masses of mingled grey and white 
-nerve-substance, namely, the corpora geniculata externa 
WiSi interna, and the corpora quadri gemma, or nates and testes. 
And in their onward course to the cerebrum, the fibres of 
each crus cerebri pass through two large ganglia, the optic 
thalamus and corpus striatum, and in their substance come 
into connection with variously- shaped masses and layers 
of grey substance. Whether all the fibres of the crura 
cerebri end in the grey matter of these two ganglia, while 
others start afresh from them to enter the cerebral hemi- 
spheres ; or whether some of the fibres of the crura pass 
through them,' while only a portion can be strictly said to 
have their termination there, must remain at present 
undecided ; the drlliculties in the way of solving such an 
anatomical doubt being at present insuperable. 

Each crus cerebri contains among its fibres a mass of 
vesicular substance, the locus nig er, the nerve-corpuscles of 
which abound in pigment-granules, and afford some of the 
best instances of the caudate structure. 

With regard to their functions, the crura cerebri may 
be regarded as, principally, conducting organs. As nerve- 
centres they axe probably connected with the functions of 
the tl^d cerebral nerve, which arises from the locus niger, 

: and through which are directed the chief of the numerous 
and complicated movements of the eyeball and iris. 

From the result of vivisection it appears that when oue 
of the crura cerebri is cut dcross, the unimal moves round 
and round, rotating aroimd a vertical axis from the injured 
towards the sQund side. Such movements, however^ attend 
thQ sections of other parts than the crura cerebri : 
and as indications of the functions of these parts, the 
results of such experiments have been hitherto almost 
valueless. 


■ Corpora Quadrigemina . — The w^ora quadrig^einina (frbm 
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■which, in function, the corpora geniculata are not distin- 
guished), are the homologues of the optic lobes in birds. 
Amphibia and fishes, and may be regarded as the x>riu- 
cipal nervous centres for the sense of sight. The experi- 
ments of Flourens, Longet, and Her twig, show that 
removal of the corpora quadrigemina wholly destroys the 
power of seeing ; and diseases in which they are disor- 
ganized are usually accompanied with blindness. Atrophy 
of them is also often a consequence of atrophy of the ey 4 s. 

Destruction of one of the corpora’ quadrigemina (or of 
one oj)tic lobe in birds), produces blindness of the oppo- 
site eye. 

This loss of sight is the only apparent injury of 
sensibility sustained by tlie removal of the corpora quad- 
rigemina. The removal of one of them affects the move- 
ments of the body, so that animals rotate, as after division 
of the crus cerebri, only more slowly : but this is j)robably 
due to giddiness and i)artial loss of sight. The more 
evident and direct influence is that produced on the iris. 
It contracts when the corpora quadrigemina are irritated : 
it is always dilated when tliey are removed : so that they 
may be regarded, in some measure at least, asjihe nervous 
c ent res governing its movements, and adapting them to 
the impressions derived from the retina through the optic 
nerves and tracts. 

Concerning the functions, taken as a whole, discharged by 
the olfactory and optic lobes, the grey substance of the pons 
the corpora striata and optic thalami (6, cZ, fig. 146), with 
some other centres of grey matter not so distinct, such as the 
grey niatter on the floor of the fourth ventricle with which 
the auditory nerve is connected, the most j)hilosophical 
theory is imdoubtedly that which has been so ably enun- 
ciated by Dr* Carpenter. He supposes these ganglia Jto 
constitute the real seftsorium; that is to say it is by means 
of them ihat the mind becomes conscious of impressions 
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made on. tlie organs or tissues with, which (by means of 

Fifj. 146.* 



* Fig. 146. Dissection of brain, from above, exposing the lateral, 
fonrth.'and fifth ventricles, with the surrounding parts (from Hirsch- 
feld and Lcveill^). \.—a, anterior, part, or genu of corpus callosum ; 
h, corpus striatum ; 6', the corpus striatum of left side, dissected so as 
to expose its grey .substance ; c, points by a line to the t^>nia sernicu- 
laris ; d, optic thalamus ; c, anterior pillars of fornix divided j below 
they are seen descending in front of the third ventricle, and between 
them is seen part of the anterior commissure ; in front of the letter e 
is seen the slit-Uke fifth ventricle, between the two laminee of the 
septum lucidum ; /, soft or middle commissure ; g is placed in the pos- 
terior part of the third ventricle ; immediately behind the latter are 
the posterior commissure (just visible) and the pineal gland, the two 
crura of which extend forwards along the inner and upper margins of 
the optic Thalami ; and i, the corpora quadrigemina ; k, sui>erior 
crus, of cerebellulli ; close to * is the valve of Vieussens, wMch has 
been divided so as to expose the fourth ventricle; I, hippocampus 
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nerve-fibres) they are in communication. Thus impress 
sions made on the optic nerve, or its expansioil in the 
retina, are conducted by the fibres of the optic nerve to ; 
the corpora quadrigemina, and through the medium of 
these ganglia the mind becomes conscious of the impres- 
sion made. And impressions on the filaments of the 
olfactory 01; auditory nerve are in the same way perceived 
through tlie medium of the olfactory or auditory ganglia, 
to which they are first conveyed. The o pt ic thalanai alid 
corpora striata probably have some function of a like kind 
— perhaps in relation to ordinary sensation, but nothing is 
certainly known regarding them. 

llosides their functions, however, as media of communi- 
cation between the mind and external objects, these sensory 
yanylla, as tliey are termed, are probably the nerve-centres 
by means of which those reflex acts are x>®rformed which 
require either a higher combination of muscular acts than 
can be directed by means of the medulla oblongata or 
^X)iual cord alone, or on the other hand, such reflex actions 
as require for their right performance the guidance of 
sensation. Under this head ^ are included various acts, as 
walking, reading, writing, and the like, which wo are 
accustomed to consider voluntary, but which really are as 
incaj)able of being i^erformed by distinct and definite acts 
of the will as are those more simple movements of which 
we are not conscious, and which, performed under the 
guidance of the spinal cord or medulla oblongata alone, 
we call simple reflex actions. It is true that in the per- 
formance of such acts as those just-mentioned, a certain 
exercise of the will is required at the commencement, buf 
that the carrying but of its mandates is essentially reflex 

major and corpus fimbriatuin, or tenia hipporw.mpi ; m, hippocampus 
minor ; eininentia collateralis ; o, fourth ventricle ; p, posterior 
surface of medulla oblongata ; resection of cer^jbelltim ; upper part 
of left hemisphere of cerebellum exposed by the ren?<ival of part of the 
posterior cerebral lobe. 
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and involuntary, anyone may convince himself by trying 
to perform each individual movement concerned, strictly 
as a voluntary act. ' 

That such movements are reflex and essentially inde- 
pendent — as regards their mere production — of the will, 
there is no doubt : that the nerve-centres through which 
such reflex actions are performed are the so-called sensory 
ganglia, is, of course, only a theory which may or not be 
colifirmed by future investigations. 

Besides their possible functions in the manner just men- 
tioned, it is supposed that these_sensory ganglia m[^^ 
the means of transmitting the impulses of the will to the 
muscles, which act in obedience to it, and thus be the 
centres of reflex action as well for impressions conveyed 
downwards to them ‘from the cerebral hemispheres, as for 
impressions carried upwards to them by the difierent nerves 
which preserve their connection with the organs of the 
various senses. 

STRUCTURE AND PIIYSTOUOGY OF THE CEREBBl.LUM. 

The cerebellum (7, 8, 9, lO, fig. 1 47) is composed of an 
elongated central portion called the vermiform processes, 
and two hemispheres. Each hemisphere is connected with 
its fellow, not only by means of the vermiform processes, 
but also by a bundle of fibres called the middle crus or 
peduncle (the latter forming the greater part of the pons 
Varolii), while a superior crus with the valve of Vieussens, 
connects it with the cerebrum (fig. 147, 5), and an inferior 
crus (formed by the prolonged restiform body) connects it 
with the medulla oblongata ;fig. |^7). 

The cerebellum is composed ofwMte and grey m aU er 
like that of the cerebrum, but arranged after a different 
fashion as shown in fig. 147. 

Besides the jgrey substances on the surface, however, 
ther6 is near the centre of the white substance of each 
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hemisphere, a small capsule of grey matter called the 
dentaU im 148, cd), resembling very closely the 


Flq. 147.* 



corpm dentaUim. of the olivary body of the medulla oblon- 
gata (fig. 148, o). 

The physiology of the cere 1 )ellum may be considered in 
its relation to sensation, voluntary motion, and the instincts 
or higlier faculties of the mind. It is itself insensible to 
irritation, and may be all cut away without eliciting signs 


* Fig. 147. View of cerebellum in section aiid of fourth ventricle, 
with the neighbouring parts (from Sappey after Ilirschfeld and Le- 
veill^). I, median groove of fonrtli ventricle, ending below in the 
calamus scriptorius, with the longitudinal emiuenees formed by the 
fasciculi tereks one on each side; 2, the same groove, at the place 
where the white streaks of the auditory nerve emerge from it to cross 
the floor of the ventricle ; 3, inferior crus or peduncle of th0 cere- 
bellum, formed by the restiform body ; 4, p9sterior pyramid ; above 
this is the calamus scriptorius ; 5, superior crus of cerebellum, or pro- 
^ssus a cerebello ad cerebrum (®r ad testes) ; ^6, 6, fillet to the side of 
the crura cerebri ; 7, 7, lateral grooves of the crura gerebri ; 8, corpora 
quadrigemina. 
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of pain (Longet). Yet^ if any of its crura be touched, pain 
is indicated; and, if the restiform tracts of the medulla 
oblongata be irritated, the most acute suffering appears to 
be produced. Its roinoyal or dij;c)rganization by disease is 
also generally unaccompanied „ with loss or disorder of 
sensibility ; animals from wliich it is removed can smell, 
see, hear, and feel pain, to all ai>pearance, as perfectly as 

148.^ 



before (Plourens; Magendie). So that, although the resti- 
form tracts of the medulla oblongata, which themselves 
appear so sensitive, enter the cerebellum, it cannot be re- 
garded as a principal organ of sensibility. 

In reference to motion, the experiments of Longet and 
most otliers agree that no iirdtatioiL .of_the aerebellum 
produces movement of any kind. Remarkable results, 


* Fig. 148. Outline skotcli of a section of the cerebellum showing 
the corpus deiitatum (from Qliain). §, — The section has been carried 
through the left lateral part of the pons, so as to divide the superior 
])eduncle and pass nearly through the middle of tlie left cerebellar hemi-. 
sphere. The olivary body has also been divided longitudinally so as to 
expose in section its corpus dentatnm. e r, crus cerebri ; /, fillet ; g', 
corpora quadrigemiua ; sjfj, superior x>eduncleof the cerebellum divided ; 
m p, middle peduncle or lateral jiart of the pons Varolii, with fibres 
passing from it into the^ white stem ; a^i\ continuation of the white stem- 
radiating towards iiie arbor vite of the folia ; c cor|)us dentatum ; 0, 
olivary body with its corpus dentatum ; p, anterior pyramid. \ 
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however, are produced by removing parts o£ its substance. 
Flourens (whose experiments have been abundantly con- 
firmed by those of Bouillaud, Longet, and others) extir- 
pated the cerebellum in birds by successive layers. Feeble- 
ness and want of harmony of the movements, were the 
consequence of removing the superficial layers. When he 
reached the middle layers, the animals became restless 
Without being convulsed ; their movements were violent 
and irregular, but their sight and hearing were perfect. 
By the time that the last portion of the organ was cut 
away, the animals had entirely lost the powers of spring- 
ing, flying, walking, standing, and j)re8erviiig their equi- 
librium. WKen an animal in this state was laid upon its 
back, it could not recover its former posture ; but it 
fluttered its wings and did not lie in a state of stupor ; it 
saw the blow that threatened it, and endeavoured to avoid 
it. Volition, sensation, and memory, therefore, were not 
lost, blit merely the faculty of combining the actions of the 
muscles ; and the endeavours of the animal to maintain its ^ 
balance were like those of a drunken man. 

The experiments afforded the same results wdien repeated 
on all classes of animals ; and, from them and the others 
before referred to, FlOurens inferred that the cerebellum 
belongs neither to the sensitive nor the intellectual appa- 
ratus ; and that it is not the source of voluntary- movements, 
although it belongs to the motor-apparatus; but is the 
orga n for the co-ordination of the voluntary movements^ or 
&r.Jthe excitement of the combined action of muscles. 

Such evidence as can be obtained from cases of disease of 
this organ confirms the view taken by Flourens ; and, on 
the whole, it gains support from comparative anatomy; 
animals whose natural movements require most frequent 
and exact combinatiojis of muscular -actions being those 
whose cerebella are most developed in proportion to the 
spinal cord. 

M. FoviUe holds that the cerebellum is the orgati of 
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7jtmcjdar. Muse, i.e,, the organ by which the mind acquires 
that knowledge of the actual state and position of the 
muscles which is essential to the exercise of the will upon 
them ; and it must l^e admitted that all the facts just 
referred to are as well explained on this hypothesis as on 
that of the cerebellum being the organ for combining 
movements. A harmonious combination of muscular 
actions must depend as much on the capability of appre- 
ouiting the condition of the muscles with regard to their 
tension, and to the force with which they are contracting, 
as on the power which any special nerve-centre may possess 
of exciting them to contraction. And it is because the 
power of such ‘ liarmonious movement would be equally 
lost, whether the injury to the cerebellum involved injury 
to thoseat of muscular sense, or to the centre for com- 
bining muscular actions, that experiments on the subject 
afford no proof in one direction more than the other. 

Gall was led to believe, that the cerebellum is the organ 
of physical love, or, 'as Spurzheim called it, of amativeness; 
and this view is generally received by phrenologists. The 
facts favouring it are, first, several cases in which atrophy 
of the testes and loss of sexual passion have been the 
consequence of blows over the cerebellum, or wounds of its 
substance ; secondly, cases in which disease of the cere- 
bellum has been attended with almost constant erection of 
the penis, and frequent seminal emissions; and thirdly, 
that it has seemed possible to estimate the degree of sexual 
passion in diflFerent persons by an external examination of 
the region of the cerebellum. 

The cases of disease of the cerebellum do not proYe 
much ; for the same affections 6f the genital organs are 
more generally observed in diseases, and in experimental 
irritations of the medulla oblongata and upper part of the 
spinal cord (Longet). 

The facts drawA from craniological examination will 
receive the credit given to the system of which thqy are a 
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principal evidence. But, in opposition to them, it must be 
stated that there has been a case of complete disorganiza- 
tion or 'absence of the cerebellum without loss of sexual 
passion (Combiette, Longet, and Cruveilhier) ; that the 
cocks from whom M. Flourens removed the cerebellum 
showed sexual desire, though they were incapable of 
gratifying it ; and that among animals there is no pro- 
portion observable between the size of the cerebellum and 
the development of the sexual passion. On the con»- 
trary, many instances may be mentioned in which a larger 
sexual appetite co-exists with a smaller cerebellum ; as 
fi.g.y that rays and eels, which are among the fish that 
copulate, have' not laminae on their almost rudimental 
cerebella; and that cod-fish, which do not copulate, but 
deposit their generative fluids in tie ‘water, have com- 
paratively well-developed cerebella. Among the Amphibia, 
the sexual passion is apparently very strong in frogs and 
toads ; yet the cerebellum is only a narrow bar of nervous 
substance. Among birds there is no enlargement of the 
cerebellum in the males that are polygamous ; the domestic 
cock’s cerebellum is not larger than the hen’s, though his 
sexual passion must be estimated at many times greater 
than hers. Among Mammalia the same rule holds ; and 
in this class the experiments of M. Lassaigne have plainly 
shown that the abolition of the sexual ' passion by removal 
of the testes in early life is not followed by any diminu- 
tion. of the cerebellum ; for in mares and stallions the 
average absolute weight of the cerebellum is 61 grains, 
and in geldings' 70 grains ; and its proportionate weight, 
compared with that of the cerebrum, is, on average, as 
I : 6*59 in mares; as I : 5*97 in geldings, and only as 
I : 7*07 in stallions. 

On the whole, therefore, it appears advisable to wait for 
more evidence before concluding that there is any peculiar 
and direct connection betweW the cerebellum and the 
sexual instinct or sexual passion. From 1 all that has 
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been observed, no other oiBce is manifest in it than that 
of regulating and combining muscalax-^m ovem ents. or of 
enabling them to be regulated and combined by so inform- 
ing the mind of the state and position of the muscles that 
the •will may be definitely and aptly directed to them. 

The influence of each half of the cerebellum is directed 
to museles on the opposite side of fhe^body ; aiid it "would 
appear that for .the right ordering of movements, the 
actions of its two halves must be always mutually balanced 
and adjusted. For if one of its crura, or if the pons ou 
either side of the middle line, be divided, so as to cut off 
from the medulla oblongata and spinal cord the influence 
of one of the' hemispheres of the cerebellum, strangely 
disordered movements ensue. The animals fall down on 
the side opposite to that on which the crus cerebelli has 
been divided, and then roll over , continuously and re- 
peatedly ; the rotation being always round the long axis 
of their bodies, and from the side on which the injury has 
been inflicted.* The rotations sometimes take place with 
much rapidity; as often, according to M. Magendie, as 
sixty times in a minute, and may last for several days. 
Similar movements have been observed in men ; as by M. 
Serres in a man in whom there was apoplectic effusion in 
the right crus cerebelli; and byM. Belhomme in a woman, 
in whom an exostosis pressed on the left crus.f They 


* Magendie and Miiller, and others following him, say the rotation 
is towards the injured side ; but Longet and others more correctly give 
the statement as in the text. The difference has probably arisen from 
using the words rigid and left, without saying whose right and left are 
meant, whether those of the observer or those of the observed. When, 
for example, an animal’s right crus cerebelli is divided, he rolls from his 
own right to his owif left, bnt from the left lo the right of 6ne who is 
standing in front of him. 

+ See such cases dSollccted and recorded by Dr. Paget in the Ed. Med. 
and Surg. Joun&.l for 1847. 
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may, perhaps, be explained by assuming that the division 
or injury of the crus cerebelli produces i)aralysis or 
imperfect and disorderly movements of the opposite side 
of the body ; the animal falls, EUid then, struggling with 
the disordered side on the ground, and striving to rise with 
the other, pushes itself over; and so, again and again, 
with the same act, rotates itself. Such movements cease 
when the other crus cerebelli is divided; *but probably only 
because the paralysis of the body is thus made almos’t 
complete. 

STKUCTtTKK AND rUVSTOnOGY OF TITE CEKEBKUM. 

The cerebrum is placed in connection with the pons and 
medulla oblongata by its two crxira or fedunclen (fig. 1 49) : 
it is connected with the cerebellum, by the processes called 
superior crura of the cerebellum, or processus a cerehello ad 
testes^ and by a layer of grey matter, called the valve of 
Vieu ssens, which lies between these processes, and extends 
from the inferior vermiform process of the cerebellum to 
the corpora quadrigemina of the cerebrum. These parts, 
which thus, connect the cerebrum with the other princi- 
pal divisions of the cerebro-spinal nervous centre, form 
parts of the walls of a cavity (the fourth ventricle) and a 
canal (the tertio ad quartum ventriculum)^ which are 

the continuation of the canal that in sthe foetus extended 
through the whole length of the spinal cord and brain. 
They may, therefore, be regarded as jfche continuation of 
the cerebro-spinal axis or column ; on which, as a develop- 
ment from the simple type, the cerebellum is' placed ; and, 
on the fu;rther continuation of which, structures both larger 
and more numerous are raised, to form the cerebrum 
(fig. 142). 

The cerebral convolutions appear to be fdrmed of nearly 
parallel plates of fibres, the ends of vKhich' are turned 
towards the surface of the brain, and are overlaid * arid 

U.M 2 
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mingled with successive"^ layers of grey nerve-substance. 
The external grey matter is so arranged in layers, that a 
vertical section of a convolution, according to Mr. Lockhart 

Fig. 149.* 



Clarke, generally presents the appearance of seven layers 
of pale and dark nervous substance. The structure of the 
grey matter is that which belongs to vesicular nervous 
substance (p, 473). 

kt is nearly certain that the cerebral hemispheres are 
the organ by which, — 1st, we perceive Amo _clear^jand 
more impressive sensations, which we can retain, and 

* Fig. 149. Plan in outline of the encephalon, as seen from the right 
side. (From Quain). — The parts are represented as separated from 
one another somewhat more than natural, so as to show their connec- 
tions. A, cerebrum ; /, gr, hy its anterior, middle, and posterior lobes ; 
r, fissure of Sylvius ; B, cerebellum ; C, pons Varolii ; B, medulla 
oblongata ; a, peduncles of the cerebioim ; 6, c, superior, middle, 
and inferior peduncles of the cerebellum. 
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according to which we can juid^^e; 2 ndly, by which are 
performed those acts of isiU, each of which requires a 
deliberate, however quick, determination ; $rdly, they are 
thejneans of retaining impressions, of sensible things, and 
reproducing them in subjective sensations and ideas ; 
4thty, they are the medium of the higher emotions and 
feelings, and of the faculties of judgment, understanding, 
memory, reflection, induction, and imagination, and others 
of a like class. 

The evidences that the cerebral hemispheres have the 
functions indicated above, are_ chiefly these : — I. That any 
severe injury ^f them, such as a general concussion, or 
sudden pressure by apoidexy, may instantly deprive a 
man of all power of manifesting externally any mental 
faculty. 2. That in the same general proportion as the 
higher sensuous mental faculties are developed in the 
vertebrate animals, and in man at different ages, the more 
is the size of the cerebral hemispheres developed in com- 
parison with the rest of the cerebro-spinal system. 3. That 
no other part of the nervous system bears a corresponding 
proportion io the development of the mental faculties. 
4. That congenital and other morbid defects of the cerebral 
hemisphere are, in general, accompanied with correspond- 
ing deficiency in the range or power of the intellectual 
faculties and the higher instincts. 

llespecting the mode in which the brain discharges its 
functions, there is no evidence whatever. But it appears 
that, for all but its highest intellectual acts, one of the 
cerebral hemispheres is sufficient. For numerous cases 
are recorded in which no mental defect was observed, 
although one cerebral hemisphere was so disorganised or 
atrophied that it could not be supposed capable of dis- 
charging its . functions. The remaining hemisphere was, 
in these cases, ■ adequate to* the functions generally dis- 
charged by both ; but the mind does not seem rq any of 
these cases to have been tested in very high intellectual 
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exercises} so that it is mot certain that one hemispliere 
will suffice for these. In general, the mind combines, as 
one sensation, the impressions which it derives from one 
object through both hemispheres, and the ideas to which 
the two such impressions give rise are single. 

In relation to common sensation and the effort of the’ 
-will, the impressions to and from the hemispheres of the 
brain are carried across the middle line ; so that in destruc- 
tion or compression of either hemisphere, whatever effects 
are produced in loss of sensation or voluntary motion, are f 
observed on the side of the body opposite to that on which;? 
the brain is injured, ^ 

In speaking of the cerebral hemispheres as the so-called 
organs of the mind, they have been regarded as if they 
were single organs, of which all parts are equally appro- 
priate for the exercise of each of the mental faculties. ^ But 
it is possible that each faculty has a special portion of the 
brain appropriated to it as its proper organ. For this theory 
the principal evidences are as follows : — i. That it is in 
accordance with the physiology of the other compound 
organs or systems in the body, in which each part has its 
special function ; as, for example, of the digestive system, 
in which the stomach, liver, and other organs perform each 
their separate share in the general process of the digestion 
of the food.. 2. That in different individuals the several 
mental functions are manifested in very different degrees. 
Even in early childhood, before education can be imagined 
to have exercised any influence on the mind, children 
exhibit various dispositions — each presents some predomi- 
nant propensity, or evinces a singular aptness in some 
study or pursuit ; and it is a matter of daily observation 
that every one has his peculiar talent or propensity. But 
it is difficult to imagine how this could be the case, if the 
manifestation of each faculty depei^tded on the whole of the 
brain : different conditions df the whole mass might affect 
the mind generally, depressing or exalting all its functions 
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in an equal degree, but could not permit one faculty to 
be sti’ongly and another weakly manifested. 3. The 
plurality of organs in the brain is supported by the phe- 
nomena of some forms of mental derangement. It is not 
usual for all the mental factxlties in an insane person to be 
equally disordered ; it often happens that the strength of 
some is increased, while that of others is diminished ; and 
ill many cases one function only of the blind is deranged, 
while all the rest are performed in a natural "manner. 4! 
The same opinion is supported by the fact that tlie ^veral 
mental faculties are developed to their greatest strength at 
different periods of life, some being exercised with great 
energy in childhood, others only in adult age ; and that, 
as their energy decreases in old age, there is not a gradual 
and equal diminution of power in all of 'them at once, but, 
on the contrary, a diminution in one or more, while others 
retain their full strength, or even increase in power. 5. 
The plurality of cerebral organs appears to be indicated 
by the phenomena of dreams, in which only a part of the 
mental faculties are at rest or asleep, while the others 
are awake, and, it is presupaed, are exercised through 
the medium of the parts of the brain appropriated to 
them. 

These facts have been so illustrated and adapted by 
phrenologists, that the theory of the plurality of organs 
in the cerebrum, thus made probable, has been commonly 
regarded as peetdiar to phrenology, and as so essentially 
connected with it, that if the system of Gall and Spurzheim 
be untrue, this theory cannot be maintained. But it is 
plain that all the system of phrenology built upon the 
theory may be false, and the theory itself true ; for phre- 
nologists assume, not only this theory, but also that they 
have determined all the primitive facdldes, of which the 
mind, consists, t.e., all the. faculties to which special 
organs must be assigned, and' the places* of ail those 
organs in the cerebral hemispheres and the cerebellum. 
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That this is a system of error there need be no doubt, 
but it is possibly founded on a true theory : the cere- 
brum may have many organs, and the miud as many 
faculties ; but what are the faculties that require separate 
organs, and where those organs are situate, are subjects 
of which only the most general and mdimentary know- 
ledge has been yet attained. 

From the appairently greater frequency of interference 
with the faculty of speech in disease of the lej't than of the 
o ight half of the cerebrum, it has been thought that the 
nerve-centre for language^ including in this term all intel- 
lectual expression of ideas, is situate in the left cerebral 
hemisphere. It cannot be said, however, that the existing 
evidence for this theory is at present sufficient to have 
established it. 

Of the physiology of the other parts of the brain, little 
or nothing can be said. ' 

Of the offices of the cor2nis callosum, or great transverse 
and oblique commissure of the brain, nothing positive is 
known. But instances in which it was absent, or very 
deficient, either without any evident mental defect, or witli 
only such as might be ascribed to coincident affections of 
other parts, make it probable that the office which is com- 
monly assigned to it, of enabling the two sides of the brain 
to act in concord, is exercised only in the highest acts of 
which the mind is capable. And this view is confirmed 
by the very late period of its development, and by its 
absence in all but the placental Mammalia.^ 

To the fornix and other commissures no special function 
can be assigned; but it is a reasonable hypothesis' that 
they connect the action of the parts between which they 
are severally placed. 

* See cases of coDgenital deficiency of the corpus callosum, by Mi*. 
Paget and Mr. Henry, in the twenty-ninth and thirty -first volumes of 
the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. 
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As little is known of the function of the pineal and 



* Fig. 150. View of the corpus callosum from above (from Sappey 
after Foville). 4. — The upper surface of the corpus callosum has been 
fully exposed by separating the cerebral hemiffj)heres and throwing them 
to the side ; the' gyrus fornicatus has been detached, and the transverse 
fibres of the corpus callosum traced for some distance into the cerebral 
niedullary substance. l, the upj)er surface of the corpus callosum ; 2, 
median furrow or raphe ; 3, longitudinal striae bounding the furrow ; 
4, swelling formed by the transverse bands as they pass into the cere- 
brum ; 5, anterior extremity or knee of the corpus callosum ; 6, posterior 
extremity ; 7, anterior, and 8, posterior part o^ the mass of fibres pro- 
ceeding fron^ the corims callosum ; 9, margin of the swelling ; 10, ante- 
rior part of the convolution of th^ corpus calloiipm ; ii, hem or band 
of union of this convolution ; 12, intenial convolutiofis of the parietal 
lobe ; 13, upper surface of the cerebellum. 
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intuitary glands. The latter has been supposed, from its 
microscopic structure, to be rather a ductless gland (p. 410) 
than a nervous organ. 


rilYSIOLOGY OF THE CEUEUKAE AND SPINAL NERVES. 

Tlie cerebral nei'ves are commonly enumerated as nine 
j>a*ir8 ; but the number is in reality twelve, the seventh nerve 
c onsisting, as it docs, of two nerves, and the eighth of three. 
These and the spinal nerves, of which there are thirty-one 
I)airs, symmetrically arranged on each side^of what, re- 
duced to its simplest form, may be regarded as a column 
or axis of nervous matter, extending from the olfactory 
bulbs on the ethmoid bone to the filum terminate of the 
spinal cord in the lumbar and sacral portions of the ver- 
tebral canal. The spinal nerves all jiresent certain cha- 
racters in common, such as their double roots ; the isolation 
of the fibres of sensaVion in the posterior roots, and those 
of motion in the anterior roots ; the formation of the gan- 
glia on the posterior root ; and the subsequent mingling 
of the fibres in trunks and branches of mixed functions. 
Similar characters probably belong essentially to the cere- 
l»ral nerves ; but even when one includes the nerves of 
special sense, it is not possible to discern a conformity of 
arrangement in any besides the fifth, or trifacial, which, 
from its many analogies to the spinal nerves, Sir Charles 
Bell designed as a spinal nerve of the head. 

According to their several functions, the cerebral or 
cranial nerves may be thus arranged : — 


iN^erves of special sense c Olfactory, optic, auditoiy, part of the glosso- 
pharyngeal, and the lingual branch of the 
.. fifth. 

,, of common sensation. The greater portion of the fifth, and part ot 

the glosfio-pharyngeal. 
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Ilcrves of motion . . Third, fourth, lesser division of the fifth, 

sixth, facial, and hypoglossal. 

Mixed nerv'^os .... Pneuniogastric, and uccessdry. 

The physiology of the several nerves of the special senses 
will be considered with the organs of those senses. 

rhifsiology of the Thirds Fourth, and Sixth Cerebral or 
Cranial Nerves. 

Tlie physiology of these nerves may be in some degree 
combined, because of their intimate connection with each 
other in the acjtions of the muscles of the eyeball, which 
tliey supply. They are probably all formed exclusively of 
motor fibres : some pain is indicated when the trunk of the 
third nerve is irritated near its origin*; but this may bo 
because of some filaments of the fifth nerve running back- 
v^ards to the brain in the trunk of the third, or because 
adjacent sensitive parts are involved in the irritation. 

The third nei've, or motor oculi, supxdies the levatbr 
I)alx)ebra) sui)erioris muscle, and, of the muscles of the e3’^e- 
ball, all but the superior oblique or trochlearis, to which 
the fourth nerve is approi)riated, and the rectus externus 
which receives the sixth nerve. Through the medium of 
the oi)hthalmic or lenticular ganglion, of which it forms 
what is called the short root, it also, supplies the motor 
filaments to the iris. 

When the third nerve is irritated within the skull, all 
tliose muscles to which it is distributed are convulsed. 
When it is paralj^zed or divided, the following effects 
ensue : first, the upper eyelid can be no longer raised by 
the levator palpebrm, but drops and remains gently closed 
over the eye, under the unbalanced influence of the orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum, which is supplied by the facial nerve : 
secondly, the eye is turned, outwards by the unbalanced 
action of the rectus externus, to which the. ^ixth nerve is 
appropriated : and hence, from the irregularity of the axes 
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of the eyes, double -sight is often experienced when a single 
object is within view of both the eyes : thirdly, the eye 
cannot be moved either upwards, downwards, or inwards ; 
fourthly, the pupil is dilated. 

The relation of the third nerve to the iris is of peculiar 
interest. In ordinary circximstances the contraction of the 
iris is a reflex actiQii, which may be explained as produced 
by the stimulus of light on the retina being conveyed by 
the optic nerve to the brain (pi'obably to the corpora 
quadrigemina), and thence reflected through the thii’^d 
nerve to the iris. Hence the iris ceases to act when either 
the optic or the third nerve is divided or ^destroyed, or 
when the corpora quadrigemina are destroyed or much 
compressed. But when the optic nerve is divided, the 
contraction of the iris may be excited by irritating that 
portion of the nerve which is connected with the brain ; 
and when the third nerve is divided, the irritation of its 
distal ’ portion will still excite contraction of the iris in 
which its fibres are 'distributed. 

The contraction of the iris thus shows all the character 
of a reflex act, and in ordinary cases requires the concurrent 
action of the optic nerve, corpora quadrigemina, and 'third 
nerve ; and, probably also, considering the peculiarities of 
its perfect mode of action, the ophthalmic ganglion. But, 
besides, both iridea will contract their pupils under the 
reflected stimulus of light falling only on one retina or 
under irritation of one optic nerve. Thus, in amaurosis of 
one eye, its pupil may contract when the other eye is ex- 
posed to a stronger light : and generally the contraction of 
each of the pupils appears to be in direct proportion to the 
total quantity of light which stimiilates either one or both 
retinse, according as one or both eyes are open. 

The iris acts alsd in association with certain other mus- 
cles supplied by ^e third nerve : thus, when the eye is 
directed inwaois, or upwards and inwards, by the action 
of the third nerve distributed in the rectus intemus and 
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rectus superior, the iris contracts, as if under direct volun- 
tary influence. The will cannot, however, act on the iris 
alone through the third nerve; hut this aptness to contract 
in association with the other muscles supplied by the third, 
may be sufficient to make it act even in total blindness and 
insensibility of the retina, whenever these muscles are 
contracted. The contraction of the pupils, when the eyes 
are moved inwards, as in looking at a near object, has 
probably the purpose of excluding those outermost rays Of 
light which would be too far divergent to be refracted to 
a clear image on tlie retina ; and the dilatation in looking 
straight forwards, as in looking at a distant object, permits 
tlie admission' of the largest number of rayS, of which none 
are too divergent to be so refracted. 

The fourth nerve, or Ncrvus trochlear is ov patheticus, is 
exclusively motor, and supplies only the trochlearis or 
obliquus superior muscle of the eyeball. 

t 

The sixth nerve, Nervus abducens or ocularis externus, is 
also, like the fourth, exclusively motor, and sui)plies only 
the rectus externus muscle,^. The rectus extemus is, 
therefore, convulsed, and the eye is turned outwards, when 
the sixth nerve is irritated ; and the muscle paralyzed 
when the nerve is disorganized, compressed, or divided. 
In all such cases of paralysis, the eye squints inwards, 
and cannot be moved outwards. 

In its course through the cavernous sinus, the sixth 
nerve forms larger communications with the sympathetic 
nerve than any other nerve within the cavity of the skull 
does. But the iniport of these communications with the 
sympathetic, and the subsequent distribution of its fila- 

* In several animals it sends ^laments to the iris (Radclyffe Hall) ; 
and it has probably done so in maif, in some instances in which the iris 
has not been paralyzed, while all the other parts supplied by the third 
nerve vrere (Grant). 
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merits after joining the sixth nerve, are quite unknown ; 
and there is no reason to believe that the sixth nerve is, in 
function, more closely connected with the sympathetic 
than any other cerebral nerve is. 

The question has often suggested itself why the six 
muscles of the eyeball should be supplied by three motor 
nerves when all of them are within reach of the branches 
of one nerve; and. the true explanation would have more 
interest than attaches to the movements of the eye alone ; 
since it is probable that we have, in this instance, within 
a small space, an example of some general rule according 
to which associate or antagonist muscles are supplied u'ith 
motor nerves. 

Now, in the several movements of the eyes, we sometimes 
have to act with symmetrically-placed muscles, as when 
both eyes are turned upwards or downwards, inwards or 
outwards.* All the symmetrically-placed muscles are sup- 
plied with symmetrical nerves, with corresponding 

branches of the same nerves on tlie two sides ; and the 
action of these symmetrical muscles is easy' and natural, 
as we have a natural tendency to symmetrical movement 
in most parts. But because of this tendency to symme-^ 
trical movements of muscles supplied by symmetrical i 
nerves, it would appear as if, when the two eyes are to be \ 
moved otherwise than symmetrically, the muscles to effect t 
such a movement must be supplied with different nerves. ^ 
So, when the two eyes are to be turned towards one side, 
say the right, by the action of the rectus externus of the 
right eye and the rectus internus of the left, it appears as 
if the tendency to action through the similar branches of 
correspohding nerves (which would move both eyes in- 
wards or outwards) were corrected by one- of these muscles 

* It is sometimes said, that the external recti cannot be put in 
action simultaneously^ yet tliey aw so when the eyes, having been 
both directed inw*.nl8, are restored to the i)osition wluoh they have in 
looking straight forwards. 
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being supplied by tbe sixth, and the other by the third 
nerve. So with the oblique muscles : the simidest and 
easiest actions would be through branches of the corre- 
sponding nerves, acting similarly as symmetrical muscles ; 
but the necessary movements of the two eyes require the 
contraction of the superior oblique of one side, to be asso- 
ciated with the contraction of the inferior oblique and the 
relaxation of the superior oblique, of, the opposite side. 
For tliis, the fourth nerve of one side is made to act with 
a branch of the third nerve of the other ; as if thus the 
tendency to simultaneous action through the similar nerves 
of the two sides were prevented. At any rate, the rule of 
distribution of nerves hero seems to be,* that when in 
frequent and necessary movements any muscle has to act 
'With the antagonist of its fellow on the opj>osite side, it 
and its fellow’s antagonist are supplied from different 
nerves. 

Fhysiology of the Fifth or Trigeminal Nerve. 

Hie fifth or trigeminal nerve resembles, as already 
stated, the spinal nerves, in that its branches are derived 
through two roots ; namely,' the larger or sensitive, in 
connection with which is the Gasserian ganglion, and the 
smaller or motor root which has no ganglion, and which 
passes under the ganglion of the sensitive root to join the 
third branch or division which issues from it. The first 
and second divisions of the nerve, which arise wholly from 
the larger root, are purely sensitive. The third division 
being joined, as before said, by the motor root of the nerve, 
is of course both motor and sensitive. 

Through the branches of the greater or ganglionic por- 
tion of the fifth nerve, all the anterior and anteroTlateral 
parts of the face and head, “with the exception of the skin 
of the parotid region (which derives branches from th^ 
cervical spinal nerves), acquire commoBi sensibility; and 
among tl\eBe parts may be included the organs of special 
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sense, from wliicli common sensations are conveyed tlirongh 
the fifth nerve, and their peculiar sensation through their 
several nerves of Special sense. The miiscles, also, of the 
face and lower jaw acquire muscular sensibility through 
the filaments of the ganglionic portion of the fifth nerve 
distributed to them with their proper motor nerves. 

Through branches of the lesser or non-ganglionic por- 
tion of the fifth, the muscles of ma8ticatj,on, namely, the 
temporal, masseter, two pterygpid, anterior part of the 
digastric, and mylo-hyoid, derive their motor nerves. The 
motor function of tliese branches is proved by the violent 
contraction of all the muscles of mastication in experi- 
mental irritation of the third, or inferior mamillary, division 
of the nerve ; by paralysis of the same mViscles, when it is 
divided or disorganized, or from any reason deprived of 
power ; and by the retention of the power of these muscles, 
when all those supplied by the facial nerve lose their power 
through paralysis of that nerve. The last instance proves 
best, that though the buccinator muscle gives passage to, 
and receives some filaments from, a buccal b/anch of the 
inferior division of the fifth nerve, yet it derives its motor 
power from the facial, for^it is paralyzed together with the 
other muscles that are supplied by the facial, but retains 
its power when the other muscles of mastication are 
paralyzed. Whether, however, the branch of the fifth 
nerve which is supplied to the buccinator muscle is entirely 
sensitive, or in part motor also, must remain for the present 
doubtful. From the fact that this muscle, besides its other 
functions, acts in concert or harmony with the muscles of 
mastication, in keeping the food between the teethj it might 
be supposed from analogy, that it would have a motor 
branch fi«m the same nerve that supplies them. There 
can be no doubt, hpwever, that the so-called buccal'branch 
of the fifth, is, in the ,main, sensitive ; although it is not 
quite certain that at may not ^ive a few motor filaments to 
the* buccinator*' musclp. 
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The sensitive function ot the branches of the greater 
division of the fifth nerve is proved by all the usual evi- 
dences, such as their distribution in parts that are sensitive 
and not capable of muscular contraction, the exceeding 
sensibility of some of these parts, their loss of sensation 
when the nerve is paralyzed or divided, the pain without 
convulsions produced by morbid or experimental irritation 
of the trunk or branches of the nerve, and the analogy of 
this portion of the fifth to the posterior root of the signal 
nerve. 

But although formed of sensitive filaments exclusively, 
the branches o:i^ the greater or ganglionic portion of the 
fifth nerve exercise a manifold influence on the movements 
of the muscles of the head and face, and other parts in 
^^’hich they are distributed. They do so, in the first place, 
by i)roviding the muscles themselves with that sensibility 
without which the mind, being unconscious of their position 
and state, cannot voluntarily exercise them. It is, pro- 
bably, for conferring this sensibility on the muscles, that 
the branches of the fifth nerve communicate so frequently 
with those of the facial and hypoglossal, and the nerves of 
the muscles of the eye ; and it is because of the loss of this 
sensibility that when the fifth nerve is divided, animals are 
always slow and awkward in the movement of the muscles 
of the face and head, or hold them still, or guide theii- 
movements by the sight of the objects towards which they 
wish to move. 

Again, the fifth nerve has an indirect influence on the 
muscular movements, by conveying sensations of the state 
and position of the skin and"”btEer parts : which the mind 
perceiving, is enabled to determine appropriate acts. Thus, 
when the fifth nerve or its infra-orbital branch is divided, 
the movements of the lips in feeding inay cease, oy be im- 
perfect ; a fact which led Sir Charles BelJ^' into one of the 
,very few errors of his physiology of the nerves. He sup'- 
posed that the motion of the upper lip, in grasping food, 

N N 
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depended directly on tlie infra-orbital nerve ; for he found 
that, after he had divided that nerve on both sides in au 
am, it no longer seized the food with its lii)s, but merely 
iu*essed them against the ground, and used the tongue for 
tlie prehension of the food. Mr. Mayo corrected this error. 
He found, indeed, that after the infra-orbital nerve had 
been divided, the animal did not seize its food with the lip, 
and could not use*^ it well during mastication, but that it 
could open tlie lij>s. He, therefore, justly attributed the 
phenomena in Sir C. Bell’s experiments to the loss of 
sensation in the lii)S ; tlie animal not being able to feel the 
food, and, therefore, altliough it had the power to seize it, 
not knowing how or where to use that power. 

Lastly, the fifth nerve has an intimate connection with 
muscular moveineuts througli the many reflex ^cts of 
muscles of which it is the necessary excitant. Hence, when 
it is divided, and can no longer convey impressions to the 
nexwous centres to be thence reflected, the irritation of the 
conjunctiva produces no closure of the eye, the mechanical 
irritation of the nose exciites no sneezing, that of the tongue 
no flowing of saliva ; and although tears and saliva may 
flow naturally, their afflux is not increased by the me- 
chanical or chemical or other stimuli, to tlie indirect or 
reflected influence of which it is liable in the j)erfect state 
of this nerve. 

The fifth nerve, through its ciliary br anche s and the 
hi^nch.^which forms the long root of the ciliary or (^hthal- 
inie ganglion, exercises also some influence on the moye- 
ments of the iris. When the trunk of the ophth;dmic 
portion is divided, the pupil becomes, according to Valentin, 
contracted in men and rabbits, and dilated in cats and 
dogs ; hut in all cases, becomes immovable, even under all 
the varieties of tile stimulus, of light. How" the fifth nerve 
thus affects the ^iris is uneiiplained ; the same efiedts are 
liroduced Ipy# destruction of the superior cervicaii ganglion 
of the sympathetic, so that, possibly, they are dfie to the 
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injury of those filaments of the sympathetic which, after 
joining the trunk of the fifth, at and beyond the Gasserian 
ganglion, proceed with the branches of its ophthalmic divi- 
sion to the iris ; or, as Dr. 11. Hall ingeniously suggests, 
the influence of the fifth nerve on the movements of the 
iris may be ascribed to the affection of vision in consequence 
of the disturbed circulation or nutrition in the retina, when 
the normal influence of the fifth nerve and ciliary ganglion 
is disturbed. In such disturbance, increased circulation 
making the retina more irritable might induce extreme 
contraction of the iris ; or, under moderate stimulus of 
light, producing partial blindness, might induce dilatation : 
but it does not appear why, if this be the true explanation, 
the iris should in either case be immovable and unaffected 
by the .various degrees of light. 

Furthermore, the morbid effects which division of the 
fifth nerve produces in the organs of special sense, make 
it probable that, in the normal state, the fifth nerve exer- 
cises some indirect influence on all these organs or their 
functions. Thus, after such division, within a period 
yavying from twenty-four hojurs to a week, the cornea 
l>egins to be opaque ; then it grows completely^^’^Hiite ; a 
low destfiictTve inflammatory process ensues in the con- 
j uncti va, sclerotica, and interior parts of the eye; and 
within one or a few weeks, the whole eye may be quite 
disorganized, and the cornea may slough or be pene- 
trated by a large ulcer. The sense of smell (and not 
merely that of mechanical irritation of the nose), may be 
at the same time lost, or gravely impaired; so may the 
hearing, and commonly, whenever the fifth nerve is para- 
lyzed, the tongue loses the sense of taste in its anterior and 
lateral parts, in the portion in which the lingual or 
gustatory branch of the inferior maxillary division of the 
fifth is distributed."* 

; ^ ■ 

* That completo paralysis of the, fifth nerve inay, however, be nnp,c- 
coinpanied, at least, for a considerable period, by injury to the organs 

K N 2 
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The loss of the sense of taste is no doubt chiefly due to 
the lingual branch of the fifth nerve being a nerve of 
special sense ; partly, also, perhaps, it is due to the fact 
that this branch supplies, in the anterior and lateral 
parts of the tongue, a necessary condition for the proper 
nutrition of that part. But, deferring this question until 
the glosso-pharyngeal nerve is to be considered, it may be 
observed that in sdme brief time after complete paralysis 
or division of the fifth nerve, the power of all the organs 
of the special senses may be lost ; they may lose not 
merely their sensibility to common impressions, for which 
they all depend directly on the fifth nerve, but also their 
sensibility to the several peculiar impressions for the 
recej^tion and conduction of which they are purposely 
constructed and supplied with special nerves besides the 
fifth. The facts observed in these cases'^ can, perhaps, be 
only explained by the influence which the fiftli nerve 
exercises on the nutritive processes in the organs of the 
special senses. It is not unreasonable to believe, that, in 
paralysis of the fifth nerve, their tissues may be the seats 
of such changes as are seen in the laxity, the vascular 
congestion, oedema, and other affections of the skin of the 
face and other tegumentary parts which also accompany 
the paralysis ; and that these changes, which may appear 
unimportant when they affect external parts, are suffi- 
cient to destroy that refinement of structure by which 
the organs of the special senses are adapted to their 
functions. 

According to Magendie and Longet, destruction of the 
eye ensues more quickly after division of the trunk of^ 
the fifth beyond the Gasserian ganglion, or after divi- 


of special sense, with the exception of that poition of the tongue which 
is supplied by its gustatory branch, is well illustrated by a valuable 
case lately recorded by Dr, AlthauSf. 

* Two of th^ best cases are published, with analyses of others, by 
Mr. Dixon, in the Medico- Chirurgical Transactions, vpl. xxviii. 
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sion of the ophthalmic branch, than after division of the 
roots of the fifth between the brain ^nd the ganglion. 
Hence it would appear as if the influence on nutrition 
were conveyed through the filaments of the sympathetic, 
which join the branches of the fifth nerve at and beyond 
the Gasserian ganglion, rather than through the filaments 
of the fifth itself; and this is confirmed by experiments 
in which extirpation of the superior cervical ganglion of 
the sympathetic produced the same destructive disease 
of the eye that commonly follows the division of the fifth 
nerve. 

And yet, that the filaments of the fifth nerve, as well as 
those of the sympathetic, may conduct such influence, ap- 
pears certain from the cases, including that by Mr. Stanley, 
in which the source of the paralysis of the fifth nerve was 
near the brain, or at its very origin, before it receives any 
communication from the sympathetic nerve. The existence 
of ganglia of the sympathetic in connection with all the 
principal divisions of the fifth nerve*where it gives off 
those branches which supply the organs of special sense 
— for example, the connection of the oi)hthalmic ganglion 
with the ophthalmic nerve at the origin of the ciliary 
nerves ; of the spheno-palatine ganglion with the superior 
maxillary division, where it gives its branches to the nose 
tand the palate ; of the otic ganglion with the inferior 
maxillary near the giving off of filaments to the internal 
ear ; and of the sub-maxillary ganglion with the lingual 
branch of the fifth — all these connections suggest that a 
l)eculiar and probably conjoint influence of the sympa- 
thetic and fifth nerves is exercised in the nutrition of the 
organs of the special senses; and the results of experi- 
ment and disease confirm this, by showing that the nutri- 
tion of the organs may be impaired in '\5onsequence of im- 
pairment of the power of eilifier of the nerves. 

A possible connection between the jSfth jierve and the 
sense of sight, is shown in cases of no unfrequent occur- 
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rence, in which blows or other injuries implicating the 
frontal nerve as it. passes over the brow, are followed by 
total blindness in the corresponding eye. The blindness 
appears to be the consequence of defective nutrition of the 
retina ; for although, in some cases, it lias ensued imme- 
diately, as if from concussion of the retina, yet in some 
it has come on gradually like slowly progressive amau- 
rosis, and ifi some with inflammatory disorganisation, 
followed by atrophy of the whole eye^^' 

Vhifsiolofjy of the Facial Nerve. 

The facial, or dura of the seventh pair of nerves, 

is the motor nerve of all the muscles of the face, including 
the platysma, but not including any of the muscles of mas- 
tication already enumerated (p. 544) ; it supplies, also, 
the parotid gland, and through the connection of 'its trunk 
with the Vidian nerve, by the petrosal nerves, some of tbe 
muscles of the soft palate, most probably the levator palati 
and azygos uvula) ; by its tympanic branches it supplies 
the stapedius and laxator tympani, and, through the otic 
ganglion, the tensor tympani ; through the chorda tywpajii 
it sends branches to the submaxillary gland and to the 
lingualis and some other muscular fibres of the tongue ; 
and by branches given off before it comes upon the face, it 
supplies the muscles of the external ear, the posterior part 
of the digastricus, and the stylo-hyoideus. 

To the greater number of the muscles to which it is dis- 
tributed it is the sole motor nerve. No pain is produced by 
irritating it near its origin (Valentin), and the indications 
of pain which are elicited when any of its branches are 
irritated, may be explained by the abundant communica- 
tions which, in all parts of its course, it forms with sensi- 


* Such a case is recorded hy Siiabilie in the Kederlandsch Lancet, 
August, 1846. 
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tive nerves, whoso filaments being mingled with its own 
are the true source of the pain. 

Besides its viotor influence, the facial is also, by means 
of the fibres which are supplied to the submaxillary 
and parotid glands, a so-called (p. 47S). 

For through the last-named branches impressions may 
be conveyed which excite increased secretion of saliva. 
For example, if, in a dog, the Isubnjaxillary gland be 
exposed, and the chorda tj^mijani bo divided, it wiJl 
be seen that on stimulating the distal end of the 
nerve by a weak electric current, the gland becomes ex- 
{^eedingly vascular, and saliva is secreted in largely in- 
creased amount. Under ordinary circumstances of in- 
i*reased secretion of saliva by the submaxillary gland, as 
from the presence of food in the mouth, the stimulus 
is conveyed by the same channel, the chorda tympani 
being the efferent nerve in a reflex action, in which the 
afferent fibres are branches of the fifth and glosso-pharyn- 
goal nerves. • 

When the facial nerve is divided, or in any other way 
paralyzed, the loss of power in the muscles which it sup- 
plies, while proving the nature and extent of its functions, 
displays also the necessity of its perfection for the pei'fect 
exercise of all the organs of the special senses. Thus, in 
l>aralysi8 of the facial nerve, the orbicularis palpebrarum 
being powerless, the eye remains open through the un- 
)>alanced action of the levator palpebrae ; and the conjunc- 
tiva, thus continually exposed to the air and the contact of 
dust, is liable to repeated inflammation, which may end in 
thickening and opacity of both its own tissue and that of 
the cornea. These changes, however, ensue much more 
slowly than , those which follow paralysis of the fifth nerve, 
and never bear the same destructive cbtaracter. In paraly- 
sis of the facial nerve, also, tears are apt to flow constantly 
over the face, apparently because of file paralysis of the 
tensor tarsi muscle, and the loss of the proper, direction 
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and form of the orifices of the puncta laclirymalia. From 
those circumstances, the sense of sight is impaired. 

The sense of hearing, also, is impaired in many cases 
of paralysis of tlie facial nerve ; not only in such as are 
instances of simultaneous disease in the auditory nerves, 
but in sucli as may be explained by the loss of power in 
the muscles of the internal ear. The sense of smell is 
commonly at the Sf^me time impaired through the inability 
to draw air briskly towards the upper part of the nasal 
cavities, in which part alone the olfactory nerve is distri- 
buted ; because, to draw the air perfectly in this direction, 
the action of the dilators and compressors of the nostrils 
should be perfect. 

Lastly, the sense of taste is impaired, or may be wholly 
lost, in paralysis of* the facial nerve, provided the source 
of the paralysis be in some part of the nerve between its 
origin and the giving off of the chorda tympani. This 
result, which lias been observed in many instances of 
disease of the faciabnorve in man, appears explicable only 
by the influence which, througli the chorda tympani, it 
exercises on the movements of the lingualis and the 
adjacent muscular fibres of the tongue ; and, according to 
some, or probably in some animals, on the movements oi 
the stylo-glossus. We may therefore suppose that the 
accurate movement of these muscles in the tongue is in 
some way connected with the i)roper exercise of taste. 

Together with these effects of paralysis of the facial 
nerve, the muscles of the face being all powerless, the 
countenance acquires on the paralyzed side a characteristic, 
vacant look, from the absence of all expression : the angle 
of the mouth is lower, and the paralyzed half of the mouth 
looks longer than that on the other side ; the eye has an 
unmeaning stare. .c^All the3e peculiarities increase, the 
longer the paralysis lasts ; and their appearance is exag- 
gerated when at aiiy time the muscles of the opposite side 
of the face are ^made active in any expression, or in any of 
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tlieir ordinary functions. In an attempt to blow or whistle, 
one side of the mouth and cheek acts properly, but the 
other side is motionless, or flaps loosely at the impulse of 
the expired air ; so in trying to suck, one side only of the 
mouth acts ; in feeding, the lips and cheek are powerless, 
and food lodges between the cheek and gum. 

As a nerve of expression, the seventh nerve must not 
be considered independent of the fifth nerve, with which it 
forms so many communications ; for, although it is through 
the facial nerve alone that all the muscles of the face are 
put into their naturally expressive actions, yet the power 
which the mind has of suppressing or controlling all these 
expressions can only be exercised by voluntary and well- 
educated actions directed through the facial nerve with the 
guidance of the knowledge of the stdte and position of 
every muscle, and this knowledge is acquired only through 
the fifth nerve, which confers sensibility on the muscles, 
and appears, for this purpose, to be more abundantly sup- 
l>lied to the muscles of the face than hny other sensitive 
nerve is to those of other parts. 

Physiologif of the Glosso-Pharyngeal Nerre. 

The glosso-pharyngeal nerves ( 1 6, fig. 1 5 1 ), in the enume- 
ration of the cerebral nerves by numbers according to the 
l^osition in which they leave the cranium, are considered as 
divisions of the eighth pair of nerves, in which term are in- 
cluded with them the pneumogastric and accessory nerves. 
But the tmiou of the nerves under one term is inconvenient, 
although in some parts the glosso-pharyngeal and pneumo- 
gastric are so combined "in their distribution that it is 
impossible to separate them in either anatomy or phy- 
siology. 

The glosso-pharyngeal nerve ai)pears to give filaments 
t hroug h it£ tympanic branch (Jacobsdil’s nerve), to the 
fenestra ovalis, and f&nestra rotunda, and the Eustachian 
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tube ; also, to the carotid plexus, and, through the j)otrosal 
nerve, to the spheno-palatine ganglion. After communi- 
cating, either within or without the cranium, with the 
piieumogastric, and soon after it leaves the cranium, with 
the sympathetic, digastric branch of the facial, and the 
accessory nerve, the glosso-pharyngeal nerve parts into the 
two principal divisions indicated by its name, and siij^plies 
the mucous, membrane of tlie posterior and lateral walls of 
the upper part of the pharynx, the Eustachian tube, the 
arches of the palate, the tonsils and their mucous mem- 
brane, and the tongue as far forwards as the foramen 
ctecurn in the middle line, and to near the tip at the sides 
and inferior part. 

Some experiments make it probable that the glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve contains, even at its origin, some motor 
fibres, together with tliose of common sensation and the 
sense of taste. Whatever motor influence, lio\vever, is 
conveyed directly through the branches of tJie glosso- 
pharyngeal, may be* ascribed to the filaments of the pneu- 
mogastric or accessorj^ that are mingled with it. 

The experiments of Dr. John Reid, confirming those of 
Panizza and Longet, tend to the same conclusions ; and 
their results probably express nearly all the truth regard- 
ing the part of the glosso-ifliaryngeal nerve which is 
distributed to the pharynx. Those results were that, — 
I. Pain was produced when the nerve, particularly its 
pharyngeal branch, was irritated. 2. Irritation of the 
nerve before the origin of its pharyngeal, or of any of 
these branches, g4ve rise to extensive muscular motions of 
the throat and lower part of the face : but when the nervti 
was divided, these motions wer4 excited by irritating the 
upper or cranial portion, w^hile irritation of the lower end, 
or that in connection with the muscles, was followed by 
no movement ; so that these inotions must have depended 
on a reflex ii^uence transmitted to the muscl^lf through 
other nerves by the intervention of the nervoiis centres. 
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3 . ‘When the functions of the brain and medulla oblongata 
Avere a’rrested by poisoning the animal with prussic acid, 
irritation of the glosso-j)haryngeal nerve, before it was 
joined by any branches of the prieumogastric, gave rise to 
no movements of the muscles of the pharynx or other parts 
to which it was distributed; while, on irritating the 
pliarjmgeal branch of the pneumogastric, or the glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve, after it had received flie communicating 
branches just alluded to, vigorous movements of all tlie 
pharyngeal muscles and of the uj>per part of the oesophagus 
followed. 

The most probable conclusion, therefore, may be that 
what motor influence the glosso-pharyiigeal nerve may 
seem to exercise, is due either to the filaments of the 
pneumogastric or accessory that are mingled with it, or to 
impressions conveyed through it to the medulla oblongata, 
and thence reflected to muscles through motor nerves, 
especially the pneumogastric, accessory, and facial. Thus, 
the glosso-pharyngeal nerve excites, through the medium 
of the medulla oblongata, the actions of the muscles of 
deglutition. It is the chief centripetal nerve engaged in 
these actions; yet not the only one, for, as Dr. John Ileid 
lias shown, the acts are scarcely disturbed or retarded 
when both the glosso-pharyngeal nerves are divided. 

But besides being thus a nerve of common sensation in 
the parts which it supplies, and a centriiiotal nerve tlirough 
which impressions are conveyed to he reflected to the 
adjacent muscles, the glosso-pharyngefil is also a nerve 
of special sensation ; being the gustatory nerve, or nerve of 
taste, in all the parts of the tongue to which it is distri- 
buted. After many discussions, the question, which is 
the nerve of taste ? — the lingual branch of the fifth, or the 
glosso-pharyngeal? — may be most pr(?bably answered by 
stating that they are both nerves of this special function. 
For very numerous experiments and cases hfwve shown that 
when the trunk of the fifth nerve or its lingual branch is 
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paratysed or divided, the sense of taste is complet ely lost in 
the superior surface of the anterior and lateral part^'pf the 
tongue. The loss is instantaneous after divisiou of the 
nerve ; and, therefore, cannot be ascribed to the defective 
nutrition of the part, though to this, perhaps, may be 
ascribed the more complete and general loss of the sense of 
taste when the whole of the fifth nerve has been para- 
lysed. 

But, on the other hand, while tlie loss of taste in the 
part of the tongue to which the lingual branch of the fiftii 
nerve is distributed proves that to be a gustatory nerve, 
the fact that the sense of taste is at the same, time retained 
in the posterior and postero-lateral parts of the tongue, 
and in the soft palate and its anterior arch, to which (and 
to some parts of which exclusively) the glosso-pharyngeal 
is distributed, proves that this also must be a gustatory 
nerve. In a female j)atient at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
the left lingual branch of the fifth nerve was divided in 
removing a portion ‘of the lower jaw ; she lost both common 
sensation and the sensation of taste in the tip and the 
anterior parts of the left half of the tongue, but retained 
both in all the rest of the tongue. M. Lisfranc and others 
have noted similar cases ; and the phenomena in them 
are so simple and clear, that there can scarcely be any 
fallacy in the conclusion that the lingual branches of both 
the fifth and the glosso-pharyngeal nerves are gustatory 
nerves in the parts of the tongue which they severally 
supply. 

This conclusion is confirmed by some experiments on 
animals, and, perhaps, more satisfactorily as concerns the 
sense of taste in man, by observation of the parts of the 
tongue and fauces, in which the sense is most acute. Ac- 
cording to Valentid^’s experiments made on thirty students, 
the partsrof the tongue from ^vhich the clearest sensations 
of taste are derived, are the base, as far as the foramen 
cmcum and lines diverging forwards on each side from it ; 
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the posterior palatine arches down to the epiglottis; the 
tonsils and upper part of the pharynx over the root of the 
tongue. These are the seats of the distribution of the 
glosso-jdiaryngeal nerve. The anterior dorsal surface, and 
a portion of the anterior and inferior surface of the tongue, 
in which the lingual branch of the fifth is alone distributed, 
conveyed no sense of taste in the majority of the subjects 
of Valentin’s experiments ; but even if this were generally 
tlie case, it would not invalidate the conclusion that, hi 
those who have the sense of taste in the anterior and upper 
part of the tongue, the lingual branch of the fifth is the 
nerve by which it is exercised. 

Physiology of the Pneumogastric Nerve. ^ 

% 

The pneumogastric nerve, nervus vagus, or par vagum ( i , 
fig. 1 5 1 )> has, of all the cranial and spinal nerves, the most 
various distribution, and influences the most various func- 
tions, either through its own filamenjts, or those which, 
derived from other nerves, are mingled in its branches. 

The parts supplied by the branches of the pneumogastric 
nerve are as follows ; bj its i)haryngeal branches, which 
enter the phar3mgeal plexus, a large portion of the mucous 
membrane, and, probably, all the muscles of the pharynx ; 
by the superior laryngeal nerve, the mucous membrane of 
the under surface of the epiglottis, the glottis, and the 
greater part of the larynx, and the crico-thyroid muscle j 
by the inferior laryngeal nerve, the mucous membrane 
and muscular fibres of the trachea, the lower part of the 
liharynx and larynx, and all the" muscles of the larynx 
except the crico-tliyroid , by oesophageal branches, the 
mucous membrane and muscular coats of the oesophagus' 
Moreover, the branches of the pneumpgastrio nerve forna 
a large portion of the supply of nerves to the heart an^ 
the great arteries through the cardiac mirvee, derived frroid 
both the trunk and the recurrent nerve; ‘to the lungs. 
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tlirougli both, the anterior and the posterior pulmonary 
jdexuses; and to the stomach, by its terminal branches 
passing over the walls of that organ ; while branches are 
also distributed to the liver and to the spleen. 

From the parts thus enumerated as receiving nerves from 
the pneuinogastric, it might be assumed that this latter is a 
nerve of mixed function, both sensitive and motor. Expe- 
1 iments prove that it is so from its origin, for the irritation 
of its roots, even within the cranial cavity, produces both 
pain and convulsive movements of the larynx and pharjmx; 
and when it is divided within the skull, the same move- 
ments follow the irritation of the distal j^ortion^ showing 
that they are not due to reflex action. Similar experiments 
prove that, through its whole course, it contains both 
sensitive and motor 'fibres, but after it has emerged from 
the skull, and^ in some instances even sooner, it enters 
into so many anastomoses that it is hard to say whether 
the filaments it contains are, from their origin, its own, or 
whether they are derived from other nerves combining 
wdth it. This is particularly the case with tl^e filaments of 
tlie sympatheiic nerve, wdiich are abundantly added to 
nearly all the branches of the pneumogastric. The likeness 
to the sympathetic which it thus accpiires is further in- 
creased by its containing many filaments derived, not from 
the brain, but from its own petrosal ganglia, in which 
filaments originate, in the same manner as in the ganglia 
of the sympathetic, so abundantly that tlie trunk of the 
nerve is visibly larger below the ganglia than above them 
(Bidder and Volkmann). Next to the sympathetic nerve, 
that which most importantly communicates with the pneu- 
mogastric is the accessory nerve, whose internal branch 
joins its trunk, and is lost in it. 

Properly, therefore, the pneumogastric might be re- 
garded as a triple^mixed nerve, having out of its own 
sources, motor^ sensitive, and sympathetic or gaitgliouife 
nerve-fibres ; and to this natural complexity it adds that 
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which it derives from the reception of filaments from the 
syni})athetic, accessory, and cervical nerves, and, j)robabl}', 
the glosso-pharyngeal and facial. 

The most probable account of the particular functions 
which the branches of the pneumogastric nerve discharge 
in the several parts to which they are distributed, may bo 
drawn from Dr. John Reid’s experiments on dogs. They 
show tliat, — I. The pharyngeal branch is the principal, if 
not the sole motor nerve of the pharynx and soft palat’e, 
an<l is most probably wholly motor ; a part of its motor 
fibres being derived from the internal branch of the acces- 
sory nerve. ^2. The inferior laryngeal nerve is the motor 
nerve of tlie larynx, irritation of it producing vigorous 
movements of the arytenoid cartilages ; while irritation of 
the superior laryngeal nerve gives rise ‘to no action in any 
of the mxiscles attached to the arytenoid cartilages, but 
merely to contractions of the crico-thjToid muscle. 3. The 
superior laryngeal nerve is chiefly sensitive ; the inferior, 
for the most part, motor; for divisfon of the recuiTont 
nerves puts an end to the motions of the glottis, but 
without lessening the sensibility of the mucous membrane ; 
and division of the superior laryngeal nerves leaves the 
movements of the glottis unaffected, but deprives it of its 
sensibility. 4. The ihe^ms crf the- oesophagus are depen- 
dent on motor fibres pX. the imeumogastric, and are j)ro- 
bably excited by impressions made upon sensitive fibres of 
the same ; for irritation of its trunk excites motions of the 
oesophagus, which extend over the cardiac portions of the 
stCTmach; and division of the trunk paralyzes the oeso- 
phagus, which then becomes distended with the food. 
5. The cardiac branches 'of the pneumogastric nerve are 
one, but not the sole channel thr oug h which the influence 
of the central organs and of mental enJotions is transmitted 
to/the heart."^ 6. The pulmonary branches form the prin- . 
cipat, but not the sole channel by whfeh jhe ii^ressio^^ 
on the mucous siirface of the lungs that excite respiralipn, 
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fire transmitted to tlie medulla oblongata. Dr. Held was 
unable to determine whether they contain motor fibres. 

From these results, and by referring to what has been 
said in former chapters, the share which the pneumogastric 
nerve takes in the functions of the several parts to which 
it sends branches, may bo understood : — 

1. In deglutition, the motions of the pharynx are of the 
reflex kind. The stimulus of the food or otlier substance 
to be swallowed, acting on the filaments of the glosso- 
pliaryngeal nerve as well as the filaments of the superior 
laryngeal given to the pharynx, and of some other nerves, 
perhaps, with which these communicate, is conducted to the 
medulla oblongata, whence it is reflected, chiefly through 
the pneumogastric, to the muscles of the pharynx. 

2. In the iunctioiis of the larynx, the sensitive filaments 
of the pneumogastric supply that acute sensibility by 
which the glottis is guarded against the ingress of foreign 
bodies, or of ii'resijirable gases. The contact of these 
stimulates the filaments of the superior laryngeal branch 
of the pneumogastric ; and the impression conveyed to the 
medulla oblongata, whether it produce sensation or not, 
is reflected to the filaments of the recurrent or inferior 
laryngeal branch, and excites contraction of the muscles 
that close the glottis. ^ Both these branches of the pneumo- 
gastric co-operate also in the production and regulation 
of the voice ; the inferior laryngeal determining the con- 
traction of the muscles that vary the tension of the vocal 
cords, and the superior laryngeal conveying to the mind 
the sensations of the state of these muscles necessary 
for their continuous guidance. And both the branches 
co-operate in the actions of the larynx in the ordinary 
slight dilatation and contraction of the glottis in the acts 
of expiration and inspiration, and more evidently in those 
of coughing and other forcible respiratory movements 
(p. 222). 

3*. It is partly through their influence on the sensibility 
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and muscular movements in the larynx, that the pneumo- 
gastric nerves exercise so great an influence on the respira- 
tory process, and that the division of both the nerves is 
commonly fatal. To determine how death is in these cases 
I)roduced, has been the object of innumerable, and often 
contradictory, experiments. It is probably produced 
dilierently in different cases, and in many is the result of 
several co-operating causes. Thus, after division of both 
the nerves, the respiration at once becomes slower, the 
number of respirations in a given time being commonly 
diminished to one-half, probably because the pneumo- 
gastric nerves are the principal conductors of the impres- 
sion of the necessity of breathing to the medulla oblongata, 
liespiratiou does not cease ; for it is probable that the 
impression may be conveyed to the ihedulla oblongata 
tlirough the sensitive nerves of all parts in which the im- 
j>erfectly aerated blood flows (see p. 516); yet the respira- 
tion being retarded, adds to the other injurious effects of 
division of the nerves. 

Again, division of both pneumogastric trunks, or of 
both their recurrent branches, is often very quickly fatal in 
young animals ; but in old animals the division of the 
recurrent nerve is not generally fatal, and that of both the 
pneumogastric trunks is not always fatal (J. Reid), and, 
when it is so, the death ensues slowly. This difference is, 
l^robably, because the yielding of the cartilages of the 
larynx in young animals permits the glottis to bo closed 
by the atmospheric pressure in inspiration, and they are 
thus quickly suffocated unless tracheotomy be performed 
(I^egallois). In old animals, the rigidity and prominence 
of the arytenoid cartilages prevent the glottis from being 
completely closed by the atmospheric pressure ,* even when 
all the muscles are paralyzed, a portioh at its posterior 
part remains open, and througji this the animal continues 
to breathe. Yet the diminution of the orifice^ for respira- 
tion may add to the difficulty of maintaining life. 


o o 
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In tlie ease of slower death, after division of botli the 
pnenmogastric nerves, the lungs are commonly found 
gorged with blood, oodematous,, or nearly solid, or with a 
kind of low pneumonia, and with their bronchial tubes 
full of frothy bloody fluid and mucus, changes to which, in 
general, the death may be proximately ascribed. These 
changes are due, perhaps in part, to the influence which 
tlie pneumogastriu nerves exercise on the movements of 
tlie air-cclls and bronchi ; yet, since they are not alwaj's 
produced in one lung when its pneumogastric nerve is 
divided, they cannot bo ascribed wholly to the suspension 
of organic nervous influence (J. Itoid). Ra^ther, they may* 
be ascribed to the hindrance to the passage of blood 
through the lungs, in consequence of the diminished supidy 
of air and the excess of carbonic acid in tlio air- 
cells and in the pulmonary capillaries (see p, 229) ; in 
I)art, perhaps, to paralysis of the blood-vessels, leading 
to ^ congestion ; and in j^art, also, as the experiments 
of Traube especially show, tliey appear due to the 
passage of food and of the various secretions of the mouth 
and fauces through the glottis, which, being deprived of 
its sensibility, is no longer stimulated or closed in con- 
sequence of their contact. He says, that if the trachea be 
divided and separated from the oesophagus, or if only the 
oesophagus be tied, so that no food or secretion from above 
can pass down the trachea, no degeneration of the tissue 
of the lungs will follow the division of the pneumogastric 
nerves. So that, on the whole, death after division of the 
pneumogastric nerves may be ascribed, when it occurs 
quickly in young animals, t g suffocati on tl^ugh me- 
chanical closure of the paralyzed glottis : and, when it 
occurs more slowly, to the-oongestion and pneumonia pro- 
duced by the diminished supply of air, by paralysis of the 
blood-vessels, and by the pafssage of foreign fluids into the 
bronchi; and aggravated by the diminished frequency of^ 
respiration, the insensibility to the diseased state* of the 
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lungs, the diminished aperture of the glottis, and the 
loss of the due nervous influence upon the process of 
respiration. 

. 4. Respecting the influence of ,the pneumogastric nerves 
on the movements of the oesophagus and stomach, the 
secretion of gastric fluid, the sensation of hunger, absorj)- 
tion by the stomach, and the action of the heart, ^ former 
pages may be referred to. 

Cyan and Ludwig have discovered that a remarkable 
power appears to be exercised on the dilatation of the 
blood-vessels by a small nerve which arises, in the rabbit, 
from the sujjjprior laryngeal branch, or from this and 
the trunk of the pneumogastric nerve, and after com- 
municating Avith lilaiiienls of the inferior cervical ganglion 
l)roceeds to the heart. If this nerve be divided, and its 
upper extremity be stimulated by a weak interrupted cur- 
I'eiit, an inhibitory influence is conveyed to the vaso-motor 
t'outre in the medulla oblongata (p. 576), so as to cause, 
by reflex action, dilatation of the principal bipod-vessels, 
with dhiiinution of the force and frecxuency of the heart’s 
action. From the remarkable lowering of tlie blood- 
pressure in the vessels, thus prodiiced, this branch of tlie 
vagxjis is called the depressor nerve ; and it is presumed, 
as an afferent nerve of the heart, to be the means of 
couve3dng to the vaso-motor centre in the medulla indica- 
tions of such conditions of the heart as require a lowering 
of the blood pressure in the vessels; as, for example, 
when the heart cannot, with sufficient ease, propel blood 
into the already too full or too tense arteries. 

* Sco foot-jttote, p. 577. 
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Physiology of the Spinal Accessory Nerve, 

In the preceding pages it is implied that all the motor 
influence 'svhich the j)neuinogastric nerves exorcise, is con- 
veyed through filaments which, from their origin, belong 
to them: and this is, perhaps, true. Yet a question, which 
has been often discussed, may still be entertained, whether 
a part of the motor filaments that appear to belong to 
the pneumogastric nerves are not given to tlieni from the 
accessory nerves. 

The principal branch of the accessory nerve, its external 
branch, supplies the sterno-mastoid and trap^ezius muscles ; 
and, though pain is produced by irritating it, is composed 
almost exclusively of motor fibres. It might aj>pear very 
probable, therefore, that the internal brancli, wliich is 
added to the trunk of the pneumogastric just before the 
giving off of the j^haryngeal branch, is also motor ; and 
that through it the pneumogastric nerve derives part of 
the motor fibres which it supplies to the muscles enumer- 
ated above. And furtlier, since the pneumogastric nerve 
has a ganglion just above the part at whicli the internal 
branch of the accessory nerve joins its trunk, a close 
analogy may seem to exist between these two nerves and 
the spinal nerves with their anterior and posterior roots. 
In this view, Arnold and several later physiologists have 
regarded the accessory nerve as constituting a motor root 
of the vagus nerve ; and, although this view cannot now 
be maintained, yet it is very probable that the accessory 
nerve gives some motor filaments to the pneumogastric. 
For, among the experiments made on this i^oint, many 
have shown that when the accessory nerve is irritated 
within the skull, convulsive movement^ ensue in some of 
the muscles of the^larynx ; ali of which, as already stated, 
are supplied, apparently, ty branches of the pneumb- 
gastric ; anch(wfiLich is a veVy significant fact) Vrolik states 
that in the chimpanzee the internal branch of the accessory 
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does not join the pneumogastric at all, but goes direct to 
the larynx. On the whole, therefore, although in some of 
the experiments no movements in the larynx followed 
irritation of the accessory nerve, yet it may be concluded 
that tliis nerve gives to the pneumogastric some of the 
motor filaments which pass, with the laryngeal branches, 
to the muscles of the larynx, especially to the crico-thyroid 
(Bernard) ; although it is certain that the accessory nerve 
does not supplj^ a/Z the motor filaments which the branches 
of the i^neumogastric contain. 

Among the roots of the accessory nerve, the lower, 
arising^from tJie spinal cord, appear to be. composed ex- 
clusively of motor fibres, and to be destined entirely to tlie 
trapezius and sterno-mastoid muscles; the upper fibres, 
arising from the medulla oblongata, contain many sensitive 
as well as motor fibres. 


Physiolotjif of the Tlypoylossal Nerve, 

The hypoglossal or ninth nerve, or motor lingum^ has a 
I)eculiar relation to the muscles connected with the hyoid 
bone, including those of the tongue. It supj)lies through 
its descending branch {descendens noni), the sterno-hyoid, 
sterno-thyroid, and omo-hyoid; through a special branch 
the thyro-liyoid, and through its lingual branches the 
genio-hyoid, stylo-glossus, hyo-glossus, and genio-liyo- 
glossus and linguales. It contributes, also, to the supply 
of the submaxillary gland. 

The function of the hypoglossal is, probably, exclu- 
sively motor. As a motor nerve, its influence on all the 
muscles enumerated above is shown by their convulsions ' 
when it is^ irritated, and by their loss of power when it is 
paralysed. The effects of thfe paralysis of one hypoglossal 
nerve are, however, not very striking^ in the tongue. 
Often, in cases of hemiplegia involving the* functions of. 
the hypoglossal nerve, it is not possible to observe any 
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deviation in the direction of the protruded tongue ; pro- 
bably because the tongue is so compact and firm that the 

Fig. 151.* 



* Fig- > 51 - View of the neiwes of the ei^th pair, tlieir distribution 
and connections on left side (from Sappey after Hirschfeld and 
Lev^eill^). §. — f, pneunaogastric nerve in the neck ; 2, ganglion of its 
, trunk ; 3, its union with the spinal accessory 5 4, fts union with the 
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muscles oii either side, their insertion being nearly parallel 
to the median line, can push it straight forwards or turn it 
for some distance towards either side. 

Physiology of the Spinal Nerves. 

Litfle need bo added to what has been already said of 
these nerves (pp. 493 to 495). The anterior roots of the 
spinal nerves are formed exclusively of. motor fibres ; the 
posterior roots exclusively of sensitive fibres. 

Beyond the ganglia all the spinal nerves appear to be 
mixed nerves, and to contain as well sympathetic fila- 
ments. 

Of the functions of the ganglia of the spinal nerves 
nothing very definite is known. That tliey are not the 
reilectors of any of the ascertained reflex actions through 
the spinal nerves, is shown by the reflex movements 
ceasing Avhen the posterior roots are divided het\veen the 
ganglia and the spinal cord. 

PHYSIOLOGY OP THE SYMPATHETIC XEKVE. 

The sympathetic nerve, or sympathetic system of nerves, 
obtained its name from the opinion that it is the means 
through which are etfected the several sympatliies iir 

hypoglossal ; 5, pharyngeal braneli ; 6, siqjerior laryiigeM.! ijf^rve ; 7, 
external laryngeal ; 8, laryngeal ]>lexus ; 9, inferior or recurrent laryn- 
geal ; 10, superior cardiac branch ; ii, middle eardiae ; 12, plexiforin 
part of the nerve in tli;p thorax ; 13, 2>osterior jmlinonary 2)lexus ; 14, 
lingu il or gustatory iieiwe of the inferior maxillary ; 15, hypoglossab 
passing into the muscles of the tongue, giving its thyro-liyoid hranch, 
and uniting with twigs of the lingual ; 16, glosso>Y)haryngeal nerve ; 17, 
spinal accessoiy nerve, uniting by its inner branch with the pneumo- 
gastric, and by its outer, passing into the steruo -mastoid muscle ; 18, 
second cerviclo nerve ; 19, third ; 20, fourth; 21, origin of the phrenic 
nerve, 22, 23, fifth, sixth., seventh, and eighth ^cervical nerves, forming 
Math the first dorsal the brachial plexus ; 24, superior cervical ganglion 
of the sympathetic ; 25, middle cervical ganglion ; 26, inferior cervical 
ganglion united with the first dorsal ganglion ; 27, 2S, 29, 30, second, 
tliird, fourth, and fifth dorsal ganglia. 
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morbid action which distant organs manifest. It has als6 
been called the nervous system of organic life, upon the sup- 
position, now proved erroneous, that it alone, as a nervous 
system, influences the organic processes. Both terms are 
defective; but, since the title sympathetic nerve has the 
advantage of long and most general custom in its favour, 
and is not more inaccurate than the other, it will be here 
emjfloyed. 

The general differences between the fibres of the cere- 
bro spinal and sympathetic nerves have been dlready 
stated (p. 468) ; and it has been said, that although such 
general differences exist, and are sufficiently /liscernible in 
selected filaments of each S5^stem of nerves, yet they are 
neither so constant, nor of such a kind, as to warrant the 
supposition, that the different modes of action of the two 
systems can be referred to the different structures of their 
fibres. Rather, it is probable, that the laws of conduction 
by the fibres are in both systems the same, and that the 
differences manifest*in the modes of action of the systems 
are due to ffie igLultiplication and separation of the nervous 
centres of the sympathetic : ganglia, or nerve-centres, being 
placed in connection with the fibres, of the sympathetic in 
nearly all parts of their course. 

According to the most general view, the sympathetic 
system may be described as arranged in two i)rincipal 
divisions, each of which consists of ganglia and connecting 
fibres. The-first division may include, those ganglia which 
are seated on and involve the main trunks or branches of 
cerebral and spinal nerves. This division will include the 
large Gasserian ganglion on the sensitive trunk of the fifth 
cerebral nerve (fig. 152), the ganglia on the glosso-pharyn- 
goal and pneumogastric nerves, and the ganglia on the 
I)Osterior or sensitiveT>ranches of the spinal nerves (fig. 141). 

To the second division belong the double chain of prse- 
vertebral gangjia ^24 to 30, fig. 151) and their branches, 
extending from the interior and base* of the skuU to the 
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coccyx j the various sympathetic visceral plexuses and 

Fiq, 152.^ 



^ 152. General plan of tlio branches of the fifth ]>air (after a 

sketch by Charles Bell). J. — i, lesser root of the fifth pair; 2 , greater 
root passing forwards into the Gasserian ganglion ; 3, placed on tlie 
hone above the ophthalmic nerve, which is seen dividing into the supra- 
orbital, lachrymal, and nasal branches, the latter connected with tlie 
ophthalmic ganglion ; 4, placed on the bone close to ^he foramen rotiin- 
dnm, marks the superior inaxillaiy division, which is connected below 
with the spheno-pahitine gangjion, and passes forwards to the infra- 
orbital foramen ; 5, placed on the bone over the foramen ovale, marks 
the submaxillary nerve, giving off the anterior auricular and muscular 
branches, and continued by the inferior dental Ho the lower jaw, and by 
the gustatory to the tongue ; a, the submaxillary gland, the aubmax- 
illary ganglion placed above it in connection with the gustatory nerve ; 
6, the chorda tympani ; 7, the facial nerve issuing from the ijtylo- 
niastoid foramen. 
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tlieir ganglia, as the cardiac, the solar, the renal and hypo- 
gastric plexuses ; and in the same division may be included 
the ganglia in the neighbourhood of tlie head and neck, 
namely, the ophthalmic or lenticular, the spheno-palatine, 
the otic, and the submaxillary ganglia (fig. 1 5 2 ).’ 

The structure of all these ganglia appears to be essen- 
tially similar, all contiiiuing — 1st, nerve-fibres traversing 
them ; 2itdhj, nerve-fibros originating in them ; 
n??rve- or gauglion-cor])UScles, giving origin to these fibres; 
and other corpuscles that appear free. And in the 

trunk, and thence proc eciding brandies of the sympathetic, 
there appear to be always — fibres which arise in its 
own ganglia; 2nd///, fibres derived from the ganglia of 
the cerebral and spinal nerves ; ^rdly, fibres derived from 
the brain and spiii'al cord and , transmitted through the 
roots of tlieir nerves. The sj>inal cord, indeed, appears 
to furnish a large source of the fibres of the sympathetic 
nerve. ^ 

Respecting the cohrsc of the filaments belonging to the 
sympathetic?, the lullowing ajipears to have been deter- 
mined. Of the filaments derived frOm the ganglia on tlie 
cerebral nerves, some may pass towards the brain ; for, in 
tlie trunks of the nerves, between the ganglia and tlie 
brain, fine filaments like those of the sympathetic are 
found. But these may be proceeding from the brain to 
the ganglia ; and, on the whole, it is probable that nearly 
all the filaments originating in the ganglia or cerebral 
nerves, go out towards the tissues and organs t(f be sup- 
plied, some of them being centrifugal, some centripetal ; 
so that each ganglion with its outgoing filaments may form 
a kind of special nervous system apjiropriated to the part 
in which its filaments are placed. Such, for example, may 
be the ophthalmic •ganglion with the ciliary nerves, con- 
nected with the brain and tjxe rest of the sympathetic 
system by thc^ branches of the third, fifth, and sympa- 
thetic nerves that form its roots, yet, by filaments of its 
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own, controlling, in some mode and degree, the processes 
in the interior of the eye. 

Of the fibres that arise in tlie spinal ganglia, some 
appear to pass into the posterior branches of the spinal 
nerves, and to l)e distributed with them ; the rest i)ass 
tlirough the branches by whicli the spinal nerves commu- 
nicate with the trunks of the sympathetic, and tlien entering 
tlio sympathetic are distributed with "its branches to the 
viscera. With tliese, also a certain number of the large 
ordinary cerebro-spinal nerve-fibres, after traversing tlie 
ganglia, pass into tlie sympathetic. 

Of the fijnes dei-ived from the ganglia of the sympa- 
thetic itself, some go straightway towards the viscera, the 
rest pass through tlie branches of eomTnuiii(*ation between 
tlie sympatlietic and the branclies of the spinal nerves, 
and joining these spinal nerves, proceed with them to their 
respective seats of -distribution, especially to the more 
sensitive parts. 

Thus, through these communicating branches, wliich 
Iiave been gouerally called roots or origins of the sympa- 
theticT nerve, an interchange is effected between all the 
spinal nerves and the sympathetic trunks ; all the ganglia,, 
also, wliich are seated on the cerebral nerves, liave roots 
(as they are called) through whicli filaments of the cere- 
bral nerves are added to their own. So that, probably, 
all sympathetic nerves contain some intermingled cerebral 
or spinal nerve-fibres ; find all cerebral and sj^inal nerves 
some filaments derived from tlie sympathetic system or 
from ganglia. But the proportions in which these fila- 
ments are mingled are not uniform. The nerves which 
arise from the brain anil spinal cord retain throughout 
their course and distribution a prejionderance of cerebro- 
spinal fi.bres, while the nerves immediately arising from 
the so-called sympathetic, ganglia probably contain a, 
majority of sympathetic fibres. But inasmuch as there is 
no certainty that in structure the branches of cerebral 
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or spinal nerves differ always from those of the sympathetic 
system, it is impossible in the present state of our know- 
lege to be sure of the source of fibres which from their 
structure might lead the observer to believe that they arose 
from the brain or spinal cord on the one hand, or from 
the sj^'inpathetic ganglia on the other. In other words, 
although the large wdiite tubular fibres are esj)ecially cha- 
racteristic of cerebro-spinal nerves, and the pale or 
gdlatinous fibres of a sympathetic? nerve, in which they 
largely preponderate, there is no certainty to be obtained 
in a doubtful case, of wdiether the nerve-fibre is derived 
from one or the other, from mere examination* of its struc- 
ture. It may. be derived from either sourco. 

With resi^ect to the functions of the sympathetic nervous 
system, it may be stated generally that the sympathetic 
nerve-fibres are simple conductors of impressions, as those 
of the cerebro-spinal system are, and that the ganglionic 
centres have (each in its appropriate sphere) the like 
j)Owers both of conducting and of communicating impres- 
sions. Their power of conducting impressions is suffi- 
ciently proved in ordinary diseases, as when any of the 
viscera, usually unfelt, give rise to sensations of pain, or 
when a part not commonly subject to mental influence is 
excited or retarded in its actions by the various conditions 
of the mind ; for in all these cases impressions must be 
conducted to and fro through the whole distance between 
tlie part and tlie spinal cord and brain. So, also, in 
experiments, now more than sufficiently numerous, irrita- 
tions of the semilunar ganglia, the splanchnic nerves, the 
thoracic, hepatic, and other ganglia and nerves, have elicited 
expressions of pain, and have excited movements in the 
muscular organs supplied from the irritated part. 

In the case of pam excited, or movements affected by 
,the mind, it may be, supposed that the conduction of im- 
pressions is effected through the cerebro-spinal fibres 
whicli are mingled in all, or nearly all, parts of the sym- 
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pathetic nerves. There are no means of deciding this ; but 
if it be admitted that the conduction is effected through 
the cerebro- spinal nerve-fibres, then, whether or not they 
pass uninterruptedly between the brain or spinal cord and 
the part affected, it must be assumed that their mode of 
conduction is modified by the ganglia. For, if such cere- 
bro-spinal fibres are conducted in the ordinary manner, 
the parts should be always sensible and liable to the in- 
fluence of tlie will, and impressions should be convej^ed *to 
and fro instantaneously. But this is not the case ; on the 
contrary, through the branches of the sympathetic nerve 
and its ganglia, none but intense impressions, or impres- 
sions exaggerated by the morbid excitability of the nerves 
or ganglia, can be conveyed. 

llespecting the general action of * the ganglia of the 
sympathetic nerve, little need be said here, since they may 
be taken as examples by whicli to illustrate the common 
inodes of action of all nerve-centres (see p. 483). Indeed, 
complex as the sympatlietic system, t&ken as a -whole, is, 
it presents in each of its jiarts a sim,plicity not to he found 
ill the cerebro-spinal systepa : for each ganglion with 
afferent and efferent nerves forms a simple nervous system, 
and might serve for the illustration of all the nervous 
actions with -whidi the mind is unconnected. But it will 
be more convenient to consider the ganglia now in connec- 
tion with the functions that they may be su2)poaed to con- 
trol, in the several organs supplied by the sympathetic 
system alone, or in conjunction with the cerebro-spinal.' 

The general processes which the sympatlietic appears to 
influence, are those of involuntary motion, secretion, and 
nutrition. 

Many movements take place involifntarily in parts sup- 
plied with cerebro-spinal nerves, as the respiratory and. 
other spinal reflex motions; but thd pp^rts principally 
supplied with sympathetic nerves are usually capable of 
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none but involuntary movements, and when the mind acts 
on them at all, it is only through t]]e strong excitement or 
depressing influence of some ]>assion, or through some 
voluntary movement with which the actions of the involun- 
tary part are commonly associated. The heart, stomacli, 
and intestines are examples of these statements ; for the 
heart and stomach, though suj)plied in large measure from 
the pneuniogastric* nerves, yet probably derive througli 
tlieni few filaments except such as have arisen from their 
ganglia, and are ' therefore of the nature of sympathetic 
fibres. 

Tlie parts which are supplied witli motor ppwer by > the 
synipatheticj nerve continue to move, though more feebly 
than before, when they are separated from their natural 
connections with th^ rest of the sympathetic system, and 
wliolly removed from the body. Thus, the heart, after it 
is taken from the body, continues to beat in Mammalia for 
one or two minutes, in reptiles and Amphibia for hours; 
and the pei lstaltic motions of the intestine continue under 
the same circumstances. Hence tlie motion of the parts 
siipjdied with nerves from tlie sympathetic are shown to 
be, in a measure, independent of the brain and spinal 
cord. 

It seems to be a general rule, at least, in animals that 
have both eerebro-spinal and sympathetic nerves much de- 
veloped, that the involuntary movements excited by stimuli 
conveyed through ganglia are orderly and like natural 
movements, while those excited through nerves without 
ganglia are convulsive and disorderly ; and the probability 
is that, in the natural state, it is through the same ganglia 
that natural stimuli, impressing centripetal nerves, are 
reflected through centrifugal nerves to the involuntary 
muscles. As the nfuscles of respiration are maintained 
.,in uniform rhytlimic action cjiiefly by the reflecting and 
combining powpr the medulla oblongata, so, probably, 
are those of the heart, stoniach, and intestines, by/ their 
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several p^anglia. And as with the ganglia of the sympa- 
thetic and their nerves, so with the medulla oblongata and 
its nerves distributed to respiratory muscles, — if tliese 
nerves or the mediiilla oblongata itself be directly stimu- 
lated, the movements that follow are convulsive and 
disorderly ; but if the medulla be stimulated through a 
centripetal nerve, as when cold is applied to the skin, then 
the impressions are reflected so as to produce movements 
wliich, though tliey may bo very quick and almost con- 
vulsive, are yet combined in the plan of the proper res- 
piratory acts. 

Among tb^ ganglia of the sympathetic nerves to which 
this co-ordination of movements is to be ascribed, must be 
3 eekoned, not those alone which are on the principal trunks 
and braiK'hes of the sympathetic external to any organ, 
l>ut those also which lie in the very substance of the 
organs ; such as those discovered in the heart by Remuk. 
Tliose also may be included which have been found in the 
mesentery close by the intestines, as w ell as in tlie sub- 
mucous tissue of the stomach and intestinal canal (Meiss- 
ner), and in other The extension of discoveries 

of such ganglia will probably diminish yet further the 
number of instances in which the involuntary movements 
aj)pear to be efiected independently of central nervous 
influence. 

Re8X)ecting the influence of the sympathetic nerve in 
mitrition and secretion, w^e may refer to the chax^ters on 
those processes. 

The influence of the sympathetic nerves on the blood- 
vessels has been already referred to in the Section on the 
Arteries. It was stated 'that the muscular tissue of the 
blood-vessels was supplied by sympathetic nerve-branches, 
called from their distribution and^ function vaso-motor 
nerves ; and that by these tlie condition of the vessels with. 
resiDect to contraction or relaxation, and therefore to the 
strea% of blood which flowed through them in a given 
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time, is governed. When those vaso-motor nerves are 
intact, the muscular tissue of the arteries is always in a 
state of tonic contraction, which varies in degree at 
ditlerent times. When they are divided, the muscular 
fibres in wliich they are distributed are paralyzed, and the 
blood-vessels become dilated. The most usual exi)eriment 
in illustration of tliese facts is performed by exj)Osing in a 
rabbit the cervical S3^mpatlietic, from which vaso-motor 
branches are given to tlie blood-vessels of the head and 
neck. On dividing the nerve, the blood-vessels of the 
same side are paralyzed, and the stream of blood, now un- 
controlled, dilates them. The efiect is best segtri in the ear, 
the blood-vessels of which become manifestly larger than 
those of the opposite side ; while the part becomes redder 
and warmer from tlie increased quantity of blood circu- 
lating through it. On galvanizing the upper divided 
extremity of the nerve, the muscular fibres of the blood- 
vessels respond to the stimulus by again contracting, and tlie 
parts become paler. Voider, and less sensitive than natural. 

The vaso-motor nerves arise directly from the sjmijia- 
thetic. Thus the blood-vessels of the head and nec;k are 
supplied by branches from the superior cervical ganglion, 
those of the thorax from the cervical and upjier dorsal 
ganglia, those of the abdomen chiefij^ by the sidanchnic 
nerves, and so forth. But it is now generally agreed, from 
the results of experiments by Ludwig and others, that the 
liririciiial vaso-motor nerve-centre^ with which all these nerves 
communicate, and by which their action is regulated, is 
situate in the medulla oblongata — or, in other words, that 
the vaso-motor fibres, arising from this nerve-centre, "pass 
down the spinal cord, and issuing by the anterior roots of 
the spinal nerves, enter the various ganglia on the prse- 
vertebral cord of the^ sympathetic, and thence reach their 
^destination, probably taking with them fibres which arise 
in the ganglia through which they pass. The vaso-motor 
centre in the medulla appears to have a regulating .power 
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over the wliole of the vaso-motor nerves ; but it seems 
likely that other secondary vaso-mOtor centres may exist 
in ganglia in different parts of the body, and may be the 
centres by which, under ordinary circumstances, vaso- 
motor changes are regulated in the territory in which they 
are placed. 

The vaso-motor nerve-centres are not only centres from 
which influences are directly transmitted to the blood- 
vessels, but, like other nerve-centres, may be the means by 
which impulses are reflected (p. 486). And reflex actions 
occur in connection with the muscular fibres of blood-ves- 
sels, as with those of the voluntary muscles. Such reflected 
impressions may lead either to contraction or to dilatation 
of blood-vessels ; or, in other words, the action may be excito- 
raso-motor, or vaso-inhihitory. The- most remarkable 
instance at present known of a nerve, the stimulation of 
which leads by reflex action through the vaso-motor centre 
in the medulla oblongata, to dilatation of blood-vessels, 
is the depressor branch of the vagus (p. 563) ; but similar 
effects have been observed in a less degree, on stimulating 
other afferent spinal merves.^ 

It is, of course, very difficult to determine the relative 
share exercised by the true sympathetic and the ordinary 
cerebro-spinal fibres in the contraction of blood-vessels, 
and in. the general processes of nutrition and secretion, 
since both kinds of fibres appear to be distributed to most 
parts, and there seems to be no possibility of isolating 
them. Probably the safest view of the question at present 
is, still to regard all the processes of organic life, in 
man, as liable to the combined influences of the cere- 
bro-spinal and the sympathetic systems ; to consider that 
those influences may be so combined as that the‘ sympa- 

M — ■ ■ 

* For ail admirable summary of what is at present known regarding 
the Innervation of the Heart and Blood-vessels, see Lectures by Dt;, 
Kutheiford, in the Lancet/^ December I6th, 1S71, and January 26, 

*^72* , 
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tlietic nerves and ganglia may be in man, as in the lower 
animals, the parts through which the ordinary and constant 
influence of nervous force is exercised on the organic 
processes ; while the cerebro -spinal nervous centres and 
their ganglia are so closely connected with tlie proper 
sympathetic ganglia, that neither of them can be said to 
be independent of the other ; each, as a rule, and under 
ordinary circumstances, governing its own domain, but 
always liable to be influenced by the other. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

CAUSES AND TIIENOMENA OF MOTION. 

The most evident vital motions observable in the bodies 
of animals, are j)erformed in one or other of the following 
ways : first, by means of the oscillatory motion or vibration 
of microscopic cilia, with which the surfaces of certain 
membranes are beset ; and secondly, by the contraction of * 
fibres which either have a longitudinal direction and are 
fixed at both extremities, or form circular bands : the con- 
traction or Bhortening of the fibres bringing the parts t6' 
wl4ch they are fixed nearer to each other* There are, 
besides, various molecular movements allied to those which 
need not here be considered. 

CILIA.BT MOTION. 

Ciliary motion consists in the incessant vibration of fine, 
pellucid, blunt processes, about of an inch long, 

termed cilia (figs. 153, 1 54), situated on the free extremi- 
tiw of the cells of epithelium covering certain surfaces of 
the body. 

The distribution and structure of ciliary epithelium 
and the miorosco^c appearances of cilia in motion have 
been already described (p. 33). 
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Ciliary motion seems to be alike independent of the 
will, of the direct influence of the nervous system, and of 
muscular contraction, for it is involuntary; there is no 
nervous or muscular tissue in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the cilia, and it continues for several hours after 
death or removal from the body, provided the portion of 
tissue under examination be kept moist. Its independence 
of the nervous system is shown also iri its occurrence in 


i54-t 



the lowest invertebrate animals apparently" unprovided 
witli anything analogous to a nervous ^system, in its jyer- 
sisteiicc in animals killed by j^russic acid, by narcotic or 
other poisons, and after the direct application of nar- 
(^otics to tlie ciliary surface, or the discharge of a Leyden 
jar, or of a galvanic sliock through it. The vapour of 
('hloroform arrests the motion; but it is renewed on the 
discontinuance of the application (Lister). According to 
Kuhiie, the movement ceases in an atmosphere deprived 
^f ox,ygeji, but is revived on the admission of this gas. 
Carbofliic acid stops the movement.. Tlie contfict of various 
suhstanc^es will stop the motion altogether ; but this seems 
I^Q depend chiefly on destruction of the delicate substance 
of which the cilia are composed. 

Little or nothing is known with certainty ^regarding 
tlie nature of ciliary action. As Dr. ^Sharpey observes, 

* rig. 153, Spheroidal ciliated ^cells from the mouth of the frog; 
magnified 300 diameters (Sharpey). 

+ Fig. 154. Columnar ciliated epitheliura cells from'Hhe hiinmn 
nasal niembraae ; inagnified 306 diameters (Sharpey). , ' 
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however, it is a specia? manifestation of a similar pro- 
perty to that by which the other motions of animals are 
effected^ namely, by what we term vital contractility. The 
fact of the more evident movements of the larger animals 
being effected by a structure apparently difierent from 
that of cilia, is no argument against such a supposition. 
For, if we consider the matter, it will be jdain that our 
prejudices against admitting a relationship to exist between 
the two structures, muscles and cilia, rests on no definite 
ground ; and for the simple reason, that we know so little 
of the manner of production of movement in either case. 
The mere difference of structure is not an , argument in 
point ; neitlier is the i)resence or absence of nerves. The 
movements of both muscles and cilia are manifestations of 
force f by certain special structures, which we call respec- 
tively muscles and cilia. We know nothing more about the 
means by which the manifestation is effected by one of 
tliese structures than by the other ; and the mere fact that 
one has nerves and the other has not, is no more argument 
against cilia having what we call a vital power of contrac- 
tion> than the presence or absence of stripes from voluntary 
or involuntary muscles respectively, is an argument for 
or against the contraction of one of them being vital aiid 
the other not so. Inasmuch then as cilia are found in 
living structures only, and inasmuch as they are a means 
whereby force is transformed (see Chap. II.), their peculiar 
properties have as much right to be invested with the 
term vital as have those of muscular fibres. The term 
may be in both instances a bad one, — it certainly is an 
unsatisfactory one, — but it is as good for one case as the 
other. 

MTTSCiriiAR MOTION. 

There are two chief kinds of muscular tissue, the striped^ 
and the plam or unstriped^ ^nd they are distinguished by 
structural peculiarities and mode of action. The ete^ed 
form of muscular fibre is sometimes calli&d voluntary muscle, 
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because all muscles under tlie control of the will are con- 
structed of it. The plain or unstriped variety is often 
termed involuntary y because it alone is found in the greater 
number of the muscles over which the will has no power. 

The involuntary or unstriped muscles are made up, 
according to Kolliker, of elongated, spindle-shaped, nu- 
cleated fiby^e^cells (fig. I55)> which in their most perfect 
form are flat, from about to inch broad, 

and about ^ to of an inch in length, — very clear, 
granular, and brittle, so that when they break, they often 
have abruptly rounded or square extremities. Each fibre- 


Fiff. iss* 


Fir/. i 56 .t 



cell possesses an elongated nucleus, and many are marked 
along the middle, or, more rarely, along one of the edges, 


* l^ig* 155* Muscular fibre-cells from human arteries, magnified 
350 diameters (Kolliker). a, natural state ; b, treated with acetic 
acid. ^ 

t Fig. 156. Plain muscular fibres from thV human bladder, mag- 
nified 250 duim(?ters. a, iu their natural state ; &, treated with acetic 
acid to show the nuclei. 
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eitlier l>y a fine continuous dark streak, or Ly sliort iso- 
lated dark ^ lines, or by dark points arranged in a row, or 
scattered. These fibre-cells, by their union, form fibres 
and bundles of fibres (fig. 156). The fibres have no 
distinct sheath. 

The fibres of involuntary muscle, such as are hero 
described, form the proper inusciular coats of the 
digestive canal from the middle of the oesophagus to 
the internal sphineler ani, of the ureters and urinary 
bladder, tlie trachea and bronchi, the ducts of glands, 
the gall bladder, the vesiculse seminales, the pregnant 
uterus, of blood-vessels anti lymphatics, the i’^is, and some 
other parts. , 

This form of tissue also enters largely into the compo- 
sition of the tunica dartos, and is the principal cause of 
the wrinkling and contraction of the scrotum on exposure 
to cold. The fibres of the cremaster assist in some measure 
in producing this effect, but they are chiefly concerned in 
drawing up the testis and its coverings towards the inguinal 
opening. Unstriped muscular tissue occurs largely also 

in the cutis (p. 421), 
being especially abun- 
dant at the interspaces 
between the bases of 
the. papilho. Hence, 
when it contracts under 
the influence of cold, 
fear, electricity, or any 
other stimulus, the 
papillae are made un- 
usually prominent, and give rise to the peculiar rough- 


* Fig. 157. Perpeudicttlar section through the scalp, with two hair- 
sacs i; a, epidermis ; cutis, c, muscles of the hair-follicles (after 
Kblliker). 
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ness of the skin termed cutis anserinaj or goose-skin. It 
occurs also in the superficial portion of the cutis, in all 
parts where hairs occur, i4 the form of flattened roundish 
bundles, which lie alongside the hair-follicles and sebaceous 
glands. Tliey pass obliquely from without inwards, em- 
brace the sebaceous glands, and are attached to the hair 
follicles near their base (fig. 1 5 7). 

To this kind of muscular fibre the te*rm organic is often 
applied, from the fact that it enters especjially into tho 
construction of such parts as are concerned in what has been 
called organic life (see note, p^ 464). 

The inusclijs of a^nimal life, ov striped muscles, include tho 
whole class of voluntarg muscles, tho hearty and those 
muscles neither completely voluntary nor involuntary, which 
form part of the walls of the pharynx, and exist in many 
other parts of the body, 
as the internal ear, ure- 
thra, etc. All these 
muscles are composed 
of fleshy bundles called 
fasciculi y enclosed in 
coverings of fibro-cellu- 
lar tissue, by which each 
is at once connected 
with, and isolated from, 
those adjacent to it (fig. 158). Each bundle is again 
divided into smaller ones, similarly enshoathed and simi- 
larly divisible ; and so on, through an uncertain number 
of gradations, till one arrives at the primitive fasciculi, or 
the muscular fibres peculiarly so called. 



* Fig. 158. A small portion of muscle, nattflral size, consisting of 
larger and smaller fasciculi, seen in a transverse section,, and the same 
magnified 5 diameters (after Sharpey). 
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Muscular consist, eacli of them, of a tube or sheath 
of delicate structureless membrane, called the sctrcolemrna, 
enclosing a number of filaments or jihrils. They are 

cylindriform or prismatic, 
witli five or more sides, 
according to the manner in 
which they are compressed 
by adjacent fibres. Their 
average diameter is about 
of an inch, and their length never exceeds an inch 
and a half. 

Each muscular fibre is thus constructed — Externally 

is a fine, transparent, struc- 
tureless jnembrane, called 
the sarcolevuna, which in 
the form of a tubular in- 
vesting sheath forms the 
outer wall'of the fibre, and 
is filled by the contractile 
material of which the fibre 
is cliiefly made up. Some- 
times, from its comparative 
tuighness, the sarcolemma 
will remain untorn, when 
by extension the contained 
part can be broken (fig. 
159), and its presence is 
in this way best demonstrated. The. fibres, which are 
cylindriform or prismatic, with an average diameter of 
ifcbout ^ of an inch, are of a jmle yellow colour, and 
apparently marked by fine strim, which pass transversely 

* Fig. 159* Miisculdr fibre torn across ; the sarcolemma still con- 
necting the two parts of the fibre (after Todd and Bowman). 

t Fig. 160. A fewi ihuscular fibiHJS, being part of a small fasciciihis, 
kinKly magnified, showing the transverse strife, a, ond view of ft, 6, 
fibres ; c, a fibre split into its fibrils (after Sliavpey). 
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round them, in slightly curved or wholly parallel lines. 
Other, but generally more obscure strife, also pass 
longitudinally over the tubes, and indicate the direction 
of the filaments or primitive fibrils of which the substance 
of each is composed (fig. 1 60). 

The whole substance of the fibre contained within the 
sarcolemma may be thus supposed to be constructed of 
longitudinal fibrils — a bundle of fibrih surrounded by the 
siircolemma constituting a fibre, 

Fiff. 1 6 1.* 



There is still some doubt regarding the nature of the 
fibrils. Each of them appears to be composed of a single' 
row of minute dark quadrangular particles called sarepus 

* Fig. 161. A. Portion of a media rn-sizJd human muscular fibre, 
magnified nearly 800 diameters. B. Separated bundles of fibrils eqiially 
magnified ; a, a, larger, and smaller collections ; c, still smaller 7 
rf, d, the smallest which could be detached, possibly rexiresentiiig a 
single series of sarcous elements (after Sharpey). 
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elements, Avliicli are separated from each other by a bright 
space formed of a j)ellucid substance continuous with 
them, A fine streak can bo sometimes discerned passing 
across the bright interval between the sarcous elements. 
Dr, Sharpey believes that, even in a fibril so constituted, 
the ultimate anatomical element of the fibre has not been 
isolated. lie believes that each fibril with quadrangular 
sarcous elements is 'composed of a number of other fibrils 
still finer, so that the sarcous element of an ultimate fibril 
would be not quadrangular but as a streak, and the dark 
transverse streak on the bright sj^ace but a row of dots. In 
either case the ai)pearance of striation in tlie whole fibre 
would be produced by the arrangement, side by side, of the 
dark and light ];)ortions respectively of the fibrils (fig. l6l). 

Although each mtiscular fibre may be considered to be 
formed of a number of longitudinal fibrils, arranged side 
by siUe, it is also true that they are not naturally separate 
from each other, there being lateral cohesion, if not fusion, 
of each sarcous elenfent with those around and in contact 
with it ; so tliat it happens that there is a tendency for a 
Fuf. 162.* fibre to split, not only into separate fibrils, 
but also occasionally into plates or disks, 
each of which is composed of sarcous ele- 
ments laterally adherent one to another. 

The muscular fibres of the heart, although 
striped and resembling closely those of the 
voluntary muscles in their general structure, 
present these distinctions : — They are finer 
and more faintly striated, they branch and 
anastomose one with another, and no sarco- 
lemma can be usually discerned (fig. 162). 
The voluntary muscles are freely supplied with blood- 
vessels ; the capillaries form a network with oblong meshes 


^ Fig. 162: Muscular fibres from the heart, magnilied, showiag their 
cross striie, divisions and junctions (from Kblliker). 
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around the fibres on the outside of tlio sarcolemma. 
No vessels penetrate the sarcolemma to enter the interior 
of the fibre. 

Nerves also are supplied freely to muscles ; tho volun- 
tary muscdes receiving chiefly nerves from the cerebro- 
spinal system, and the unstriped muscles from the sym- 
pathetic or ganglionic system. 

Properties of Muscidar Tissue, 

The property of muscular tissue, by which its i)e(mliar 
functions are exercised, is its contractility, wliich, in 
the contraction or shortening of muscle, is excited by all 
kinds of stimuli, api)lied either directly to the muscles, or 
indirectly to them through the medium of tlioir motor 
nerves. This property, although coiliuionly brought into 
action through the nervous system, is inherent in the mus- 
cular tissue. For — it may be manifested, in a muscle 
which is isolated from the influence of tlie nervous system 
by division of the nerves supplying it, so long as the natural 
tissue of the muscle is duly nourished ; and 2ndlyj it is 
manifest in a portion of muscular fibre, in whicii, under 
the microscope, no nerve-fibre can be traced. 

If the removal of nervous influence be long continued, 
as by division of the nerve supplying a muscle, or in cases 
of paralysis of long-standing, the irritability, i.e., the 
power of both j)erceiving and responding to a stimulus, 
may be lost; but probably this is chiefly duo to the 
impaired nutrition of the muscular tissue, which ensues 
through its inaction (J. Reid). The irritability of muscles 
is also of course soon lost, unless a supply of arterial blood 
to them is kept up. Thus, after ligature of the main 
arterial trunk of a limb, the power of moving the muscles 
is partially or wholly lost, until the collateral circulation is 
established ; and when, in jnimals, the abdominal aorta l^ 
tied, the hind legs are rendered almost p^bwerless (Segalas). 
So, also, it is to the imperfect supx>ly of arterial blodd to 
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the muscular tissue of the heart, that the cessation of the 
action of this organ in asphyxia is in some measure due 
(P- 231). 

Besides the property of contractility, the muscles, espe- 
cially the striated or those of animal life, possess sensibility 
by means of the sensitive nerve-fibres distributed to them. 
The amount of common sensibility in muscles is not great; 
for they may be cut or prkJjed without giving rise to 
severe jiain, at least in their healthy condition. But they 
liave a peculiar sensibilitj’^, or at least a peculiar modifi- 
cation of common sensibility, which is shown in that their 
nerves can communicate to the mind an accurate knowledge 
of their states and positions when in action. By this sensi- 
bility, we are not only made conscious of the morbid sensa- 
tions of fatigue and (Tamp in muscles, but acquire, through 
miiscular action, a knowledge of the distance of bodies and 
their relation to each other, and are enabled to estimate and 
compare their weight and resistance by the effort of which 
wo are conscious in measuring, moving, or raising them. 
Except with such knowledge of the position and state of 
each muscle, we could not tell how or when to move it for 
any recjuired action ; nor without such a sensation of effort 
(jould we maintain the muscles in contraction for any pro- 
longed exertion. 

The mode of contraction in the transversely-striated mus- 
cular tissue, has been tnuch disputed. The most probable 
account, which has been especially illustrated by .Mr. 
Bovtnman, is that tlie contraction is effected ^ an approxi- 
mation of the constituent parts of the fibrils, \vhich, at the 
instant of contraction, without any alteration in their 
general direction, become closer, flatter, and wider ; a con- 
dition which is rendered evident by the approximation of 
the transverse striae' seen on the surface of the fasciculus, 
and by its increased breadth apd thickness. The apj)ear- 
ance of the zigzag lines into which it was supposed the 
fibres are thrown in contraction, is due to the relaxation of 
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a fibre wliicli has been recently contracted, and is not at 
once stretched again by some antagonist fibre, or ^vhose 
extremities are kept close together by the contractions of 
other fibres. The contraction is therefore a simjde, and, 
according to Ed. Weber, an uniform, simultaneous, and 
steady shortening of each fibre and its contents. What ' 
eaqh fibril or fibre loses in length, it gains in thickness : 
the contraction is a change of form not of size ; it is, there- 
fore, not attended with any diminution in bulk, from coil- 
densation of the tissue. This has been proved for entire 
muscles, by niidciug a mass of muscle, or many fibres to- 
gether, contract in a vessel full of water, with which a fine, 
perpendicular, graduated tube communicates. Any dimi- 
nution of the bulk of the contracting muscle would be 
attended by a fall of fluid in the tub© ; but when the ex- 
periment is carefully i)erformed, the level of the water in 
the tube remains the same, whether the muscle be con- 
tracted or not.^' 

In thus shortening, muscles appear* to swell up, becom- 
ing rounder, more prominent, harder, and aj^parently 
tougher. But this hardness of muscle in the state of con- 
traction, is not due to increased firmness Or condensation of 
the muscular tissue, but to the increased tension to which 
the fibres, as well as their tendons and other tissues, are 
subjected from the resistance ordinarily oj>posed to their 
contraction. When no resistance is offered, as when a 
muscle is cut ofl‘ from its tendon, not only is no hardness 
perceived during contraction, but the muscular tissue is 
even softer, more extensile,, and less elastic than in its 
ordinary uncontracted state (Ed. Weber). 

Heat is developed in the contraction of muscles. Bee- 
querel and Breschet found, with the thermo-multiplier, 


* Edward Weber, however, states that a verj slight diminution doeT 
take place in the bulk of a contracting muscle ; but it is so slight as to 
be practically of no moment. 
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about of heat produced by each forcible contraction of 
a man’s biceps ; and when the actions were long continued, 
the temperature of the muscle increased 2 ®. It is not 
known wdiether this development of heat is due to chemi- 
(^al changes ensuing in the muscle, or to tlie friction of its 
fibres vigorously acting : in either case, we may refer to it 
a part of the heat developed in active exercise (p. 233). 
And Nasse suspects that to it is due the higher tempera- 
ture of the blood in the left ventricle ; for he says that 
this fluid is always warmer in the left ventricle tlian in the 
left auricle, and that the blood in the latter is but little 
warmer than that on the right side of the heart. But these 
experiments need confirmation. 

Sound is said to be j)roduced wdien muscles contract for- 
cibly. Dr. Wollaston showed that this sound miglit be 
easily heard hy idacing the tip of the little finger in the 
ear, and tlien making some muscles contract, as tliose of 
the ball of the thumb, wliose sound may be conducted to 
the ear through thb suhstance of the liand and finger.' 
A low shading or rumbling sound is heard, the height 
and loudness of the note being in direct proi^ortion to 
tlie force and quickness of the muscular action, and 
to the number of fibres that act together, or, as it weije, 
in time. 

The two kinds of fibres, the striped and unstriped, liave 
characteristic differences in the mode in wliich they act on 
the api)lication of the same stimulus; differences which 
may be ascribed in great part to their respective differences 
of, /Structure, but to some degree possibly, to their respec- 
tive modes of connection with the nervous systeni. When 
irritation is applied directly to ' a muscle with striated 
fibres, or to the motor nerve supplying it, contraction of 
the part irritated, rfnd of that only, ensues ; and this 
.j;!ontraction is instantaneous, pnd ceases on the instant 
of withdrawing th 6 irritation. But when any part with 
unsti'iped muscular fibres, e,y,^ the intestines or bladder, is 
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irritated, the subsequent contraction ensues more slowly, 
extends beyond the part irritated, and with alternating 
relaxation, continues for some time after the withdrawal 
of tlie irritation. Ed. Weber particularly illustrated the 
difference in the modes of contraction of the two kinds of 
muscular fibres by tlie effects of the electro-magnetic 
stimulus. The rapidly succeeding shocks given by this 
means to the nerves of muscles excite in ail the traus- 
versely-striated muscles a fixed state of tetanic contraction' 
which lasts as long as, the stimulus is continued, and on 
its withdrawal instantly ceases : but in the muscles witli 
smooth fibrei^ they excite, if any movement, only one that 
ensues slowly, is comparatively slight, alternates with rest, 
and continues for a time after the stimulus is withdrawn. 

In their mode of responding to these stimuli, all the 
voluntary muscles, or those with transverse stria\ are 
alike ; but among those with plain or unstriped fibres 
there are many differences, — a fact wdiich tends to confirm 
the oj)inion that their peculiaritj" depends as well on their 
connection wuth nerves and ganglia as on their own 
properties. According -to Weber, the ureters and gall- 
bladder are the j)arts least excited by stimuli ; they do not f 
act^at all till the stimulus has been long applied, and then * 
contract feebly, and to a small extent. The contractions ? 
of the c£ecum and stomach are quicker and wider-spread : 
still quicker those of the iris, and of the urinary bladder 
if it be not too full. The actions of the small and large 
intestines, of the vas deferens, and pregnant uterus, are 
yet more vivid, more regular, and more sustained ; and they 
require no more stimulus than that of the air to excite 
them. The heart is the quickest and most vigorous of all 
the muscles of organic life in contracting upon irritation, 
and appears in this, as in nearly all Bther respects, to be 
the connecting member of th§ two classes of muscles. 

All the muscles retain their property oT contracting un- 
der the influence of stimuli applied to them or to their 
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nerves for some time after death, the period being longer 
in cold-blooded than in warm-blooded Vertebrata, and 
shorter in birds than in Mammalia. It would seem as if 
the more active the resi)iratory process in the living ani- 
mal, the shorter is the time of duration of the irritability 
in the muscles after death ; and this is confirmed by the 
comparison of different species in the same order of Ver- 
tebrata. But the period during which this irritability 
fasts, is not the same in all persons, nor in all the muscles 
of the same persons. In a man it ceases, according to 
Nysten, in the fallowing order : — first in the left ventricle, 
then in tlie intestines and stomach, the urinary bladder, 
right ventricle, oesoi)hagus, iris ; then in the voluntary 
muscles of the trunk, lower and upper extremities ; lastly 
in the rig] it and left auricle of the heart. * 

After the muscles of the dead body have lost their irri- 
tability or capability of being excited to contraction by the 
application of a stimulus, they spontaneously pass into a 
state of contraction*, aj^parently identical with that wliich 
ensues during life.’^'^ It affects all the muscles of the body; 
and, where external circumstances do not jirevent it, com- 
monly fixes the limbs in that which is their natural posture 
of equilibrium or rest. Hence, and from the simultaneous 
contraction of all the muscles of the trunk, is produced a 
general stiffening of the body, constituting the ri^or mortis 
or j^ost^mortevi ri(jidity,\ 

* If, however, arterial blood be made to circulate through the body 
or through a lirab, the yost mortem contraction of the muscles thus sup- 
plied with blood, may, as Dr. Brown- S4quard has shown, be suspended, 
and the muscles again admit of contracting on the application of a 
stimulus, 

f It should he stated here, however, that the generally accepted ex- 
planation of the state of the muscles during rigor mortis^ namely, that it 
is due to contraction of the fibres, as in strong action during life, is denied 
by some physiologists, who maintaiij that the condition of the muscles is 
not due to contracticAi at all, but is caused by a kind of coagulation of 
the i-inter-fibrillar juices. This idea has been of late especially sup- 
ported by Dr. Norris (see Carab, J, of Auat. and Phys., Part 1.). - 
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The muscles are not affected exactly simultaneously by 
the post-mortem contraction, but rather# in succession. It 
affects the neck and lower jaw first ; next, the ui)per ex- 
tremities, extending from above downwards ; and lastly, 
reaches the lower limbs ; in some rare instances only, it 
affects the lower extremities before, or simultaneously 
wdth, the upper extremities. It usually ceases in the order 
in which it began ; first at the head, then in the upper ex- 
tremities, and lastly in the lower extremities. According* 
to Sommer, it never commences earlier than ten minutes, 
and never later than seven hours, after death ; and its 
duration is greater in proportion to the lateneSs of its 
accession. According to Schiffer, and otbers have con- 
firmed the truth of his observation, heat is develoj)ed 
during the passage of a muscular fibre into the condition 
of rigor mortis. 

Since rigidity does not ensue until muscles have lost 
the capacity of being excited by external stimuli, it follows 
that all circumstances whicjh cause a sjJeody exhaustion of 
muscular irritability, induce an early occurrence of the 
rigidity, while conditions by which the ,disapx>earance of 
the irritability is delayed, are succeeded by a tardy onset 
of this rigidity. Hence its speedy occurrence, and equally 
speedy departure in the bodies of persons exhausted by 
chronic diseases ; and its tardy onset and long continuance 
after sudden death from acute diseases. In some cases of 
sudden death from lightning, violent injuries, or i)aroxysms ; 
of passion, rigor mortis has been said not to occur at all ; 
but this is not always the case. It may, indeed, be doubted 
whether there is really a complete absence of the post- 
mortem rigidity in any such cases ; for the experiment^ of 
M. Brown-Sequard with electro-magnetism make it pro- 
bable that the rigidily may supervenes immediately after 
death, and then pass away with such rapidity as to be 
scarcely observable. Thus, he took ‘five rabbits, and 
' killed them by removing their hearts. In the first, rigidity 
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came on in lO hours, and lasted 192 hours ; in the second, 
which was feebly electrified, it commenced in seven hours, 
and lasted 144 ; in the third, which .was more strongly 
electrified, it came on in two, and lasted 72 hours ; in the 
fourth, which was still more strongly electrified, it came 
on in one hour, and lasted -20 ; while, in the last rabbit, 
which was submitted to a pow’erful electro-galvanic cur- 
rent, the rigidity ensued in seven minutes after death, and 
‘ passed away in 25 minutes. From this it appears that 
the more powerful the electric current the sooner does 
the rigidity ensue, and the shorter is its duration ; and as 
the lightning shock is so much more powerful than any 
ordinary electric discharge, the rigidity may ensue so early 
after death and pass away so rapidly as to escape detection. 
The influence exorcised upon the onset and duration of 
post-mortem rigidity by causes which exhaust the irritability 
of the muscles, was w^ell illustrated in further experiments 
by the same phsyiologist, in which he found that the rigor 
mortis ensued far* more rapidly, and lasted for a shorter 
period in those muscles which had been powerfully elec- 
trified just before death than in those which had not been 
thus acted upon. 

The occurrence of rigor mortis is not prevented by ^ 
the previous existence of paralysis in a part, provided the 
paralysis has not been attended with very imperfect nutri- 
tion of the muscular tissue. 

The rigidity affects the involuntary as well as the volun- 
tary muscles, whether they be constructed of striped or 
unstriped fibres. The rigidity of involuntary muscles 
with striped fibres is shown in the contraction of the heart 
death. The. contraction of the muscles with un- 
striped fibres is shown by an experiment of Valentin, who 
found that if a gc’aduated tube connected with a portion 
of intestine taken from a recently-slain animal, be filled 
with water, and* tied at the opposite end, the water will in 
a few hours rise to a considerable height in the tube, ' 
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owing to the contraction of the intestinal walls. It is still 
better shown in the arteries, of which all that have mus- 
cular coats contract after death, and thus present the 
roundness and cord-like feel of the arteries of a Umb lately 
removed, or those of a body recently dead. Subsequently 
they relax, as do all the other muscles, and feel lax and 
flabby, and lie as if flattened, and with their walls nearly 
in contact. 

Actions of the Voluntary Muscles. 

The greater part of the voluntary muscles of the body 
act as sources of power for moving levers, — the latter 
consisting of* the various bones to which the muscles are 
attached. 

All levers have been divided into three kinds, according 
to the relative position of the j)ower, the weight to be moved, 
and the axis of inotion or fulcrum. In a lever of the first 
kind the power is at one extremity of the lever, the weight 
at the other, and the fulcrum between the two. If the 
initial letters only of the power^ weighty and fulcrum be 
used, the arrangement will stand thus : — P.F.W, A 


^ Although the preceding remarks represent the views generally enter- 
tained in regard to muscular action, yet it must be observed that a new 
and very different theory on the subject has been lately advanced by 
several writers, and especially develo|)ed by I)r. Kadcliffe, who has also 
made it the basis of new views on the pathology of various convulsive 
affections. According to this doctrine, the ordinary relaxed or elongated 
state of a muscle is due to a certain ** state of polarity’’ in which the 
muscle is maintained, and contraction is brought about by anything 
(such as an effort of the will) which liberates the muscle from this 
influence, and thus leaves it to the operation of the attractive force 
inherent in the muscular molecules. According to this doctrine, also, 
the stage of rigor mortis is readily explicable : death depriving the 
muscles of the ‘ * state of polarity ” whereby they had hitherto been kept 
relaxed, and thus allowing the attractive force of the muscular particles 
to come into play. For facts and arguments in .support of this view, 
and for references and confirmatory opinions, Dr. Radcliffe’s work On 
Epileptic and other Convulsive Affections may be consulted. * 

Q Q 2 
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poker, as ordinarily used, or the bar in fig. 164, may be 
cited as an example of this variety of lever ; while, as an 
instance in which the bones of the human skeleton are 
used as a lever of the same kind, may be mentioned the 
act of raising the body from the stooping posture by 
means of the hamstring muscles attached to the tuberosity 
of the ischium (fig. 163). 


Fifj. 163 ., 



In a lever of the second kind, the arrangement is thus: 
— P.W.F. ; and this leverage is employed in the act of 
raising the handles of a wheelbarrow, or in stretching 




an elastic band as in fiig. 164. In the human body the act 
of opening the mouth by depressing the lower jaw, is an 
example of the same kind, — ^the tension of the muscles _ 
which close the jaw representing the weight (fig. 164). 
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In a lever of the third kind.the arrangement is — F.P.W., 
and the act of raising a pole, as in fig. 165, is an example. 
In the human body there are numerous examples of the 
employment of this kind of leverage. The act of bending 
the fore-arm may be mentioned as an instance (fig. 165). 


Fig, 165. 



In the human body, levers are most frequently used at a 
disadvantage as regards powey, the latter being sacrificed 
for the sake of a greater range of motion. Thus in the 
diagrams of the first and third kinds it is evident that the 
power is so close to the fulcrum, that great force must be 
exercised in order to produce motion. It is also evident, 
however, from the same diagrams, that by the closeness of 
the power to the fulcrum, a great range of movement can 
be obtained by means of a comparatively slight shortening 
of the muscular fibres. 

The greater number of the more important muscular 
actions of the human body — • those, namely, which are 
arranged harmoniously so as to subserve some definite 
purpose or other’ in the animal economy— are described in 
various parts of this work, in the sections which treat of 
the physiology of the processes by which these muscular 
actions are resisted or carried out. The combined action 
of the respiratory muscles, for instance, will be found 
described in the chapter on ‘J Iteqairati9n ” ; the action of 
the heart and blood-vessels, under the head of ** Circula- 
tion ” ; while the movements of the stomach and intestihes 
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are too intimately associated with the function of ^'Diges- 
tion/^ to he described apart from it. There are, however, 
one or two very important and somewhat complicated mus- 
cular acts which may be beat described in this place. 

Walking . — In the act of walking, almost every voluntary 
muscle in the body is brought into play, either directly 
for purposes of progression, or indijrectly for the proper 
balancing of the head and trunk. The muscles of the 
arms are least concerned ; but even these are for the most 
part instinctively in action also to some extent. 

Among the chief muscles engaged directly in the act of 
walking are those of the calf, which, by pulling up the 
heel, pull up also the astragalus, and with it, of course, 
the whole body, the weight of which is transmitted through 
the tibia to this boiie (fig. 1 66 ). When starting to walk, 

Fiff . 1 66. 



say with the left leg, this raisuig of the body is not left 
entirely to the muscles of the left calf, but the trunk is 
thrdwn forward in such a way that it would fall prostrate 
were it not that the right foot is brought forward and 
planted on the ground to support it. Thus the muscles of 
the left calf are assisted in their action by those muscles 
on the front of the trunk and legs which, by their con- 
traction, pull the body forwards; and of course, if the 
trunk form a slanting line, with the inclination forwards, 
it is plain that when the heel is raised by the calf-mruscles, 
the whole body will be raised, and pushed obliquely for- 
wards and upwards. The successive acts in taking the first 
step in walking are represented in fig. i 66 , i, 2 , 3 . 
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'Now it is evident that by the time the body has assumed 
the position No. 3, it is time that the right leg should be 
brought forward to support it and prevent it from falling 
prostrate. This advance of the other leg (in this case the 
right) is effected partly by its mechanically swinging for- 
wards, pendulum- wise, and partly by muscular action; 
the muscles used being, — 1 st, those on the front of the 
thigh, which bend the thigh forwards on the j^elvis, esj^e- 
cially the rectus femoris, with the psoas and the iliacusf 
Ziullij, the hamstring muscles, which slightly bend the leg 
bn the thigh ; and ^rdly, the miiscles on the front of the 
leg, which raise the front of the foot and toes, and so ju'e- 
veiit the latter in swinging forwards from hitching in the 
ground. Anybody who has attentively watched the help- 
less flajiping action of the foot and leg *in cases of partial 
paralysis affecting the muscles of the leg, or who will, in 
his own case, note the act of bringing the leg forward in 
walking, will be convinced of the large share which the 
muscles take in the act in question ; although, of course, 
tlieir v'ork is rendered much easier by the pendulum-like 
swinging forward of the leg by its own weight. 

The second part of the act of walking, which has been 
just described, is shown in the diagram (4, fig. 166). 

When the right foot has reached the ground the action 
of the left leg has not ceased. The calf-muscles of the 
latter continue to act, and by pulling up the heel, throw 
the body stiff more forwards over the right leg, now bearing 
nearly the whole weight, until it is time, that in its turn 
the left leg should swung forwards, and the left foot be 
planted on the ground to prevent the body from falling 
prostrate. As at first, while tlie calf-muscles of one leg 
and foot are preparing, so to speak, to ])ush the body 
forward and upward from behind by r Rising the heel, the 
muscles on Hho front of the trjink and of the s^me.leg (and^ 
of the other leg, except when it is swinging forwards (are 
helping the act by pumng the legs and trunk, 1^0 as to muke 
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Ihem incline forward, the rotation in the inclining forwardt- 
being (idected mainly at the ankle-joint. Two main kinds 
of leverage are, therefore, emj)loyed in the a(;t of walking, 
and if tins idea he firmly grasped, the detail will he nndei - 
stood with comparative ease. One kind of leverage 
employed in walking is essentially the same Avith that 
employ(Ml in pulling forward the j^ole, as in fig. 165. And 
the oilier, less exnc tlj^, is tliat employed in raising the 
liandlcs of a wheelbarrow. Now, supposing the lower end of 
tlie poltj to be placed in the barrow, we should have a very 
rough and inelegant, hut not altogether bad representation 
of tlie two main levers emi)lo3"cd in the act, of walking. 
I'Jie body is pulled forward by the mnsides in front, mucJi 
in the same wa}^ that the pole might be by the force applied 
at r, (lig. 165) while the raising of the heel and puf^li'uuf 
forwards of the trunk by the calf-muscles is roughly re]>r(^- 
stuited on raising the handles of the barrow. The manner 
in which these actions arc perlormed alt(wnately by c*acli 
leg, so that one after ihe other is swung forwaids to sup- 
port the trunk, Avhich is at the same time and pulled 

forwards by the muscles id* the other, may be gatheriid 
from the j)revi()us descaaj^tion. 

There is one more thing to ho noticed especially in 
the act of walking. Inasmuch iis the body is being (.011- 
staiitly sujiported and balanced on each leg alternately, and 
therefore on oidy one at the same moment, it is evident 
that tliere must bo some provision made for throwing the 
(centre of gravity over th(i line of support formed by the 
bones of each log, as, in its turn, it supports llio Aveight 
of the bod3^ This may bo done in various AAuiys, and the 
manner in which it is efl'eided is one element in the dif- 
feren(‘es Avhich exist in the walking of difl'orcnt people. 
Thus it may bo dofio by an instinctiA^o slight rotation of 
the pelvis on the head of each femur in turn, in such a 
nianher that the centre of gravity of the bodj'^ shall fall 
over the foot of this side. Thus when the body is pushed 
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onwards and upwards by the raising, say, of the rl'jht heel, 
as in fig. l66, 3, the pelvis is instinctively, by various 
muscles, made to rotate on the head of the loft femur at 
tlie acet<abulum, to 
tlie left side, so that 
the weiglit may fall 
over tlio line of sup- 
port formed by the 
left leg at the time 
that tlie rif/ht leg* is 
swinging forwards, 
and leaving all th(‘ 
work of support to 
lali on its fellow. 

Suc'h a ' rocking ’ 
movement of the 
trunk and pelvis, 
however, is but an 
awkward iiiaiiner of 
doing what c‘iui be 
done more gracefully by ('oiubiuing a slight ' rocking ^ with 
a movement of the wholo trunk and leg over tlio foot whicli 
is being jdaiited on tlio ground (fig. 167) ; the action being 
accomiianied with a c‘oinpensatory outward movement at. 
the hip, more easily apprcciiitod by looking at the figure 
(167) than des(a*ibed. 

Thus tho body in walking is continually rising and 
swaying alternately fi'om one side to the other, as its cen- 
tre of gravity has to he brought ^jlternately over one or 
other leg ; and tlie (‘iirvatures of the spini-> are altered in 
corrospond(uico with the varying position of the weight 
which it has to support. The extent to which the body is 
raised or swayed differs mneli in different people. 

In walking, one foot or the other is fdways on tho gTOumi ., 
The act of Irnphir/^ or jumping^ consists in so sudden a 
raising of the lieels by the sharp and strong contractibn of 


Fiq. 167. 
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tlie oalf-muscles, tliat the body is jerked off the ground. 
At the same time the effect is much increased by first 
bending the thiglis on the i)elvis, and the legs on the 
thighs, and tlien suddenly straightening out the angles 
thus formed. Tlie share which tliis action has in pro- 
ducing the effect may bo easily known by attemx>ting to 
leaj) in tlie ux)right j^osturo, with the legs quite straight. 

liminuifj is i^erfotined by a series of rax)id low jumps 
with eacli leg alternately ; so that, during each comx>lete 
muscular act concerned, there is a moment when both feet 
are ofi' the ground. 

In all tlioso cases, however, the description of the man- 
ner in which any given effect is x>roduced, can give but a 
veiy imx^erfect idea of the infinite number of combined 
and harmoniously arranged muscular contractions which 
are necessary for even the siinxdest acts of locomotion. 

Actioiis of the Involuntary Muscles , — The involuntary 
muscles are for the most attaclied to bones 

arranged to act as levers, but enter into the formation of 
such hollow x>^rts as require a diminution of their calibre 
by muscular action, under i)articular cii'cumstances. Ex- 
amj)Ies of tliis action are to be found in the intestines, 
urinurj" bladder, heart and blood-vessels, gall-bladder, 
glaiid-ducits, etc. 

The difference in the manner of contraction of the striated 
and non-striated fiVjres has been already referred to (p. 590) ; 
and the x^^ciAhar vermicular or peristaltic action of the 
latter fibres in some regions of the body has been described 
at p. 345* 

Source of Mu^cuU\r Action, 

It v as formerly supposed that each act of contraction 
on the part of a mufecle was accompanied by a correlative 
waste or destruction of its owp. substance ; and that the 
quantity of the nftrogenous excreta, especially of urea, 
X)resumably the expression ^of this waste, was in exact x>ro- 
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l^ortion to the amount of muscular work j^erformed. It 
has been found, however, both that the theory itself is 
erroneous, and that the supposed facts on which it was 
founded do not exist. 

It is true that in the action of muscles, as of all other 
l^arts, there is a certain destruction of tissue or, in other 
words, a certain ‘wear and toar,^ which maybe rejue- 
sented by a slight increase in the cjuantity of urea excreted : 
but it is not the correlative expression or onhj source 
of tlie power manifested. Tlie increase in the amoimt of 
urea which is excreted after muscular exertion is by no 
means so great as was formerly supposed ; indeed, it is 
very slight. And as there is no reason to believe that the 
waste of muscle-substance can be expressed, with unim- 
portant exceptions, in any other way than by an increased 
excjretion of urea, it is evident that we must look else- 
where than in destruction of muscle, for the source of 
muscular action. For, it need scarcely be said, all force 
manifested in the living body must be the correlative 
expression of force previously latent in the food eaten or 
the tissue formed ; and evidences of force expended in the 
body must be found in the excreta. If, therefore, the 
nitrogenous excreta, represented chiefly by urea, are not in 
suflicient quantity to account for the work done, wo must 
look to the non-nitrogenous excreta as carbonic acid and 
water, which, presumably, cannot be the expression of 
wasted muscle-substance. 

The quantity of these non-nitrogenous excreta is 
undoubtedly increased by active muscular eflbrts, and 
to a considerable extent ; and whatever may be the 
source of the water, the carbonic acid, at least, is the 
result of chemical action in the system, and especially 
of the combustion of non-nitrogenous food, although, 
doubtless, of nitrogenous food also. ^ We are, therefore, 
driven to the conclusion, — that the substance of muscles 
is not wasted in proportion to the work they perform f and 
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that the non -nitrogenous as well as the nitrogenous foods 
may, in their combustion, afford the requisite conditions 
ibr muscular action. The urgent necessity for nitrogenous 
food, especially after exercise, is probably due more to 
the need of nutrition by the exhausted muscles and other 
tissues for which, of course, nitrogen is essential, than to l 
sucli food being su2'>orior to non-nitrogenous substances as a " 
source of muscular jK)wcr. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

OF VOICE AND SPEECH. 

In nearly all air-breathing vertebrate animals there are 
arrangements for the production of sound, or voice, in some 
part of the resinratory apparatus. In many animals the 
sound admits of being variously modified and altered 
during and after its production ; and, in man, one of the 
results of such modification is speech. 

Mode of Production of the Human Voice. 

It has been proved by observations on living subjects, 
by means of the laryngoscope, as well as by exiieriments 
on the larynx taken from the dead body, that the sound 
of the human voice is the result of the inferio^r Jn ryng eal 
ligaments, or true vocal cords (A, cv, fig. 1 72) which bound 
the glottis, being thrown into vibration by currents of 
expired air impelled over their edges. Thus, if a free open- 
ing exists in the trachea, the sound of the voice ceases, but 
returns on the opening being closed. An opening into the 
air-passages above the glottis,^ on the contrary, does not 
prevent the voice being formed. Injury of the laryngeal 
nerves supplying the muscles which move the vocal cords 
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Ficj. 168/ 


puts an end to the formation of vocal sounds ; and when 
these nerves are divided 
on both sides, th© loss 
of voice is complete. 

Moreover, by forcing a 
current of air through 
' the larynx in the dead 
subject, clear vocal 
sounds are produced, 
though the epiglottis, 
the upper ligaments of 
the larynx or false vocal 
cords, the ventricles be- 
tween them, and the in- 
ferior ligaments or true 
vocal cords, and the up- 
per part of the aryte- 
noid cartilages, be all 
removed ; provided the 
true vocal cords remain 
entire, with tlioir points 
of attachment, and^ be 
kept tense and so ai)- 
jiroxiinated that the fis- 
sure of the glottis may 
be narrow. 

Thevocal ligaments 


or cord, therefore, may 
be regarded as the pro- 
per organs of the mere 
voice : the modifications Of the voice are effected by other 



* Fig. 168. Outline showing the general fctt-m of the larynx, trachea, 
and bronchi, as seen from before. J. — A, the great cornu of the hyoid 
bone ; c, epiglottis ; ty superior, ‘and t\ inferic^ cornu of the thyroid 
cartilage ; c, middle of the cricoid cartilage ; try the trachea, showing 
sixteen cartilaginous rings ; &, the right, and 6', thq left bronchus. 
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parts as well as by 
them. Their struc- 
ture is adapted to 
enable them to vi- 
brate like tense mem- 
branes, for they are 
essentially composed 
of elastic tissue ; and 
they are so attached 
to the cartilaginous 
parts of the larynx 
that their position 
and tension can be 
variously altered by 
the contraction of the 
muscles which act on 
these parts. 

The Laripix. 

Tlie larynx, or or- 
gan of voice, consists 
essentially of two 
elastic lips called the 
vocal cords, which 
are so attached to 
certain cartilages, 
and so under the 
control of certain 
muscles, that they 


* Fig. 169. Outline showing the general form of the larynx, trachea, 
and bronchi as seen from behind. J. — great cornu of the hyoid bone ; 
/,, superior, and the inferior cornu of the thyroid cartilage : e, the 
epiglottis ; ct, points to the back of both the arytenoid cartilages, which 
tyo surmounted by the cornicula ; c, tjie middle ridge on the back of the 
cricoid jpartilage ; t r, the posterior membranous part of the trachea ; 
by 2»',,right and left bronchi. 
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ran be made the means not only of closing the larynx 
against the entrance and exit of air to or from the lungs, 
but also can be stretched or relaxed, shortened or length- 
ened, in accordance with the conditions that may Ije 
necessary for the air in passing over them, to set them 
vibrating and produce various sounds. Their action in 
respiration has been already referred to (p. 200), in con- 
nection with ordinary tranquil respiratipn, and also (p. 222, 
ft seq.) with other respiratory acts, in which the opening 
or closing of the glottis, or, in other words, the close 
apposition or separation of the vocal cords, is an essential 
jiart of the performance. In these respiratory acts, how- 
ever, any sound that may be produced, as in coughing, 
is, so to speak, an accident, and not performed with 
purpose. In the present chapter the sound produced by 
the vibration of tlie vocal cords is the only p»art of their 
function with which we have to deal. 

It will bo well, perhaps, to refer to a few points in the 
anatomy of the larjmx, before consideiung its pliysiology in 
connection with voice and speech. 

The principal parts entering into the formation of the 
larynx (figs. 169 and 170) are — (t) the thyroid cartilage; 
(c) the cricoid cartilage ; (a) the two arytenoid cartilages ; 
and the two true vocal cords (A, cv, fig. 1 72). The 
epiglottis (fig. 170, e) has but little to do with the voice, 
and is chiefly useful in falling down as a ‘ lid * over the 
upper part of the larynx, to prevent the entrance of 
food and drink in deglutition. The false vocal cords 
(evs, fig. 172), and the ventricle of the larynx, which is 
a space between the false and the true cord of either side, 
need be here only referred to. 

The thyroid cartilage (fig. 170, I to 4) does not form a 
complete ring around the larynx, but. only covers the front 
portion. The cricoid cartilage (fig. 170, 5, 6), on the other 
hand, is a complete ring ; the back ptot of the ring being 
much broader than the front. On the top of this broad, por- 
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tion of tlie cricoid are the arytenoid cartilages (fig. 169, a) 
tlie connection between the cricoid below and arytenoid car- 
tilages above being a joint with synovial membrane and liga- 
ments, the latter permitting tolerably free motion between 

them. But, although the aryte- 
noid cartilages can move on the 
cricoid, they of course accompany 
the latter in all their movements, 
just as the head may nod or 
turn on the toi) of tlte spinal 
column, but must accompany it 

in all its movements as a whole. 

( 

The thyroid cartilage is also con- 
nected with the cricoid, not onlj’ 
by ligaments, but by two joints 
with synovial membrane (t\ figs. 
168 and 169) ; the lower cornua of 
tlic thyroid clasping, or ni2)ping, 
as it were, the cricoid between 
them, but not so tightly but that 
the thyroid can revolve, within a 
certain range, around an axis j)assing transversely through 
the two joints at which the cricoid is clasped. The vocal ’ 
cords are attaclied (behind) to the front portion of the base 
of the arytenoid cartilages, and (in front) to the re-enter- 
ing angle at the back part of the thyroid ; it is evident, 
therefore, that all movements of either of these cartilages 
must produce an effect on them of some kind or other. 
Inasmuch, too, as the arytenoid cartilages rest on the top 
of the back portion of the cricoid cartilage (a, fig. 169), 
and are connected with it by capsular and other ligaments, 
all movements of the cricoid cartilage must move the 

* Fig. 170. Car ti] ages of the larynx seen from before. J. — i to 4, 
tjiyroid cartilage ; i, vertical ridge 01 ^ pomiim Adami ; 2, right ala; 3, 
su2>crior, and 4, iuferidi* cornu of the right side ; 5, 6, cricoid cartilage ; 

5, inside of the posterior i)art ; 6, anterior narrow part of the ring ; 7, 
ajytcnoid cart ilagcJs. 
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arytenoid cartilages, and also produce an effect on tlie vocal 
cords. 

The so-called intrimlc muscles of the larynx, or those 
which, in their action, have a direct action on the vocal 
cords, are nine in number — four pairs, and a single 
muscle; namely, two crico-thyroid muscles, two thyro- 
arytenoid, two poaterior crico-arytenoid , two lateral crico- 
arytenoid, and one arytenoid muscle. Their actions are as 
follows: — When the crico-thyroid muscles (10, tig. 171)’ 
contract, they rotate the cricoid on the thyroid cartilage 
in such a manner that the upper and back part of the 
former, and ^of necessity the arytenoid cartilages on tlie 
top of it, are tipped backwards, while the thyroid 
1 is inclined forward : and 
thus, of course, the vocal 
cords being attached in 
front to one, and behind 
to the otlier, are ^ put on 
the stretch.’ 

The tliyro-arytenoid mus- 
cles (7, fig. 174), on the 
other hand, have an 
opposite action, — pulling 
the thyroid backwards, and 
tlie arytenoid and ujiiier and 
back part of the cricoid car- 
tilages forwards, and thus 
relaxing the vocal cords. 

The crixo-arytenoidei pos- 
t/cA muscles (fig. 173, b)dilate 
the glottis, and separate the vocal cords, the one from 
the other, by an action on the arytenoid cartilage, which 
will be plain on reference to b' and c', ^fig. 172). By their 

* Fig. 1 71. I^atcral view of exterior of the laVynx, after Mr. WilliF. ' 
. 8, Thyroid cartilage ; 9, Cricoid curtilage ; 10, Crico- thyroid muscle ; 
II, Crico-thy’^roid ligament ; 12, first rings of trachea. 
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contractioii tliey tend to jmll together tlie outer angles 
of tlie arytenoid cartilages in such a fashion as to rotate the 
latter at their joint with the cricoid, and of course to throw 
asunder their anterior angles to which the vocal cords are 
attached. 

'Jdieso posterior 'crico- arytenoid muscles are oi)posed hy 
the vrico-arytenoidei laterales, wdrich, pulling in the oi)posite 
dinn^tion from the other side of tlie axis of rotation, have 
hf course ('xactly the ojiposite effect, and close the glottis 
(fig-. 174, 4 and 5). 

TJie apertiiro of the glottis can bo also contracted by 
the arytettoiil muscle (s, fig. 173, and 6, fig., 174), which, 
in its contraction, pulls together the upper parts of the 
arytenoid cartflages between which it extends. 

'J'ho j)la('lMg of the vocal cords in a position parallel 
6n(^ Avith the other, is effected by a combined action of the 
various little muscles which act on them — the thyro-aiyte- 
noidei having, without much reason, the credit of taking 
the largest sharti in •the production of this effect. Fig. 172 
is intended to shoAV the various positions of the vocal cords 
under different circumstances. Thus, in ordinary tranquil 
breathing, the opening of tlic glottis is wide and triangular, 
becoming a little Avider at each inspiration, and a little 
narrower at each expiration (fig, 1 72, see also p. 200). (^u 
making a ra])id and deep insiiiration the oiioiiing of the 
glottis is A\ddely dilated, as in c, fig. 1 72, and somewhat 
lozengo-sliai)ed. At the moment of the emission of sound, 
it is more narrowed, the margins of tho arytenoid cartilages 
being brought into contact, and the edges of tlie vocal 
cords approximated and made parallel, at the same time 
that their tension is much increased. "Ihe higher the note 
produced, the tenser do the cords become (fig. 172, a); and 
the range of a voice depends, of course, in the main, on the 
extent to wliicli the degree of tension of the vocal cords can 
be thus altered. * In the j)roduction of a high note, the 
vocal cords are brought well within sight, so as to be 
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X>lainly visible witli tbe help of the laryngoscope. In the 
utterance of grave tones, on the other hand, the exnglottis 
is depressed and brought over them, and the arytenoid 

FifJ. 172.* 



* Fig. 172. Three laiyiigoscox>ic views of the superior aperture of the 
larynx and surrounding x)arts and dilferent states of the glottis during 
life (from Ciierinah). 

A, the glottis during the emission of a high note in singing ; B, in 
easy and quiet inhalation 61 air; C, in the state of widest possible dila- 
tation, as in itihaling a very deep breath. The diagrams A', B', and C', 
liave been added to Cxerniak’s figures, to show in horizontal sections of 
the glottis the j^osition of the vocal ligaments and arytenoid cartilages 
in the tliree several states represented in the otlicr ligures. In all the 
figures, so far as marked, the letters indicate tlie i)arts as follows, viz. : 
I, the base of tlie tongue ; c, the ujrper free i)art of the epiglottis ; the 
tubercle or cushion of the ejnglottis ; 'pliy part df the anterior wall of 
the pharynx behind tbe larynx ; in the margin of the ary teno- epiglot- 
tidean fold the swelling of the membrane caused by the cartilages of 

n n 2 
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cartilages look as if they were trying to hide themselves 
under it (fig. 175). 

The epiglottis, by being somewhat pressed down so as to 
cover the superior cavity of the larynx, serves to render the 

notes deeper in tone, and at 
the same time somewhat 
duller, just as covering the 
end of a short tube placed 
in front of caoutchouc 
tongues lowers the tone. 
In no other respc(jt does 
the epiglottis appear to 
have any etieot in modify- 
ing the vocal sounds. 

The degree of approxi- 
mation of the vocal cords. 
also usually corresponds! 
with the hoiglit of tlioi 
note produced ; but pro- 
bably not always, for tlio 
width of the aperture has 
no essential inliuence on 
the height of the note, as 
long as the vocal cords 

Wrisbcrg ; s, tliat of tlie cartilages of Santorini ; a, the tip or suiiirnit 
of the arytenoid cartilages ; c v, the true vocal cords or lips of the rima 
glottidis ; c v s, the superior or false vocal cords ; between them the 
ventricle of the laiyiix ; in C, tr is jdaced on the anterior wall of the 
receding trachea, and b indicates the commencement of the two bronchi 
beyond the bifurcation which may be brought into view in this state of 
extreme dilatation (fioni Quaiu’s Anatomy). 

* Fig. 173. View of the larynx and part of the trachea from behind, 
with the muscles dissected ; h, the body of the hyoid bone ; c, epiglottis ; 
t, the posterior borders of the tliyroid cartilage ; c, the median ridge of 
Jthe cricoid ; a, upper part of the arytenoid ; placed on one of the 
oblique fasciculi of th^ arytenoid muscle ; b, left posterior crico-arytenoid 
mui^<dc ; ends of tlie incomplete cartilaginous rings of the trachea ; 
Z, fibrous mcmbiiine crossing the back of the trachea ; muscular 
fibres exposed in a part (from Quain’s Anatomy). 
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liave the same tension ; only with a wide aperture, the 
tone is more difficult to produce, and is less perfect, the 
rushing of the air through 
the aperture being heard at 
the same time. 

1 No true vocal sound is pro- 
fduced at' the posterior part 
of the aperture of the glottis, 
jtliat, viz., wliich is formed by 
the space between the ary- 
tenoid cartilages. J'or, as 
Muller’s experiments showed, 
if tlie arytenoid cartilages 
1)0 approximated in such a 
manner that their anterior processes touch each other, but 
yet leave an opening behind them as well as in front, no 
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second vocal tone is pro- 
duced b}' the i^assage of 
the air through the j)OS- 
terior opening, but merely 
a rustling or bubbling 
sound ; and the height or 
pitch of the note produced 
is the same whether the posterior x>art of the glottis be 
open or not, provided tho vocal cords maintain the same 
degree of tension. 



Fig. 174. View of tlie interior of lar3^nx from above, i, aperture 
of glottis ; 2, arytenoid cartilages ; 3, vocal cords ; 4, iH)stcrior crico- 
arytenoid muscles ; 5, lateral crico-arytenoid muscle of right side, that 
of left side removed ; 6, arytenoid muscle ; 7, tlijno-arytenoid muscle 
of left side, that of right side removed; 8, thyroid cartilage; 9 , cricoid 
cartilage ; 13, posterior crico-arytenoid ligament. With the exception 
of the ar^denoid iiiuscle, this diagram is a co^y from Mr. Willis’s figure. 

t Fig. 175. View of the upper part of the larynx as seen by means of 
Ihc laryngoscope during the utterance of agravje note, c, epiglottis T 
tubercles of the cartilages of Santorini ; a, arytenoid cartilages; base 
of the tongue ; the posterior wall of the pharynx. * 
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Aj>i>lication of the Voice in Singing and Speaking. 

The notes of the voice thus produced may observe three 
different kinds of sequence. The first is the monotonous, 
in which the notes have nearly all the same pitch, as in 
ordinary speaking ; the variety of the sounds of speech 
being due to articulation in the mouth. In speaking, how- 
ever, occasional syU^^bles generally receive a higher inton a- < 
tion for the sake of accent. The second mode of sequence 
is the successive transition from high to low notes, and vice 
versa, without intervals ; such as is hoard in the sounds, 
which, as expressions of passion, accompany crying in men, 
and in the howling and whining of dogs. The third mode 
of sequence of the vocal sounds is the musical, in which each 
sound has a determinate number of vibrations, and the 
numbers of the vibrations in the successive sounds have 
the same relative proportions that characterise the notes of 
the musical scale. 

The compass of the ^^oice in diflerent individuals, compre- 
hends one, two, or three octaves. In singers — that is, in 
persons apt for singing — it extends to two or three octaves. 
But the male and female voices commence and end at dif- 
ferent points of the musical scale. The lowest note of the 
female voice is about an octave higher than the lowest of 
the male voice ; the highest note of the female voice about 
an octave higher than the highest of the male. The com- 
pass of the male and female voices taken together, or 
the entire scale of the human voice, includes about four 
octaves. The principal difference between the male and 
female voice is, therefore, in their pitch ; but they are 
also distinguished by their tone, i— the male voice is not so 
soft. 

The voice presents other varieties besides that of male 
and female ; there are two kinds of male voice, technically 
^iled the bass and •tfeiiqr, and Iwo kinds of female voice, 
the contralto and soprano, all differing fxotk each other in 
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tone. The bass voice usually reaches lower than the tenor 
and its strength lies in the low notes ; while the tenor voice 
extends higher than the bass. The contralto voice has 
generally lower notes than the soprano, and is strongest 
in the lower notes of the female voice ; while the soprano 
voice reaches higher in the scale. But the difference of 
compass, and of power in different parts of the scale, is 
not the essential distinction between the different voices ; 
for bass singers can sornetiines go very higli, and tlicr con- 
tralto frequently sings the higli notes like soprano singers. 
The essential difference between the bass and teuQr voices, 
and betwecii the contralto and soi)rano, consists in their 
tone or tim bre, which distinguishes them even when 
they are singing the same note. The qualities of the 
barytone and mezzo-soprano voices dre less marked ; the 
b ary to ne bci n g intermediate bet ween the bass and tenor, 
tlie mezzo-soprano between the contralto and soprano. They 
have also a middle position as to pitch in the scale of the 
male and female voices. 

The different pitch of the male and the female voice 
depends on the different length of the vocal ct)rds in the 
two sexes ; their relative length in men and women being 
as three to two. The difference of the two voices in tone 
or timbre,’' is owing to the different nature and form of 
the resounding walls, which in the male larynx are much 
more extensive, and form a more acute angle anteriorly. 
The different qualities of the tenor and bass, and of the 
^ilto and soprano voices, probably depend on some pecu- 
liarities of the ligaments, and the membranous and car- 
tilaginous parietes of the laryngeal cavity, which are 
not at present understood,’ but of which wo may form some 
idea, by recollecting that musical instruments made of dif . 
ferent materials, e.g., metallic and gut^strings, may be tuned 
to the same note, but that qach will give it with a peculiar 
tone or timbr^.” 

The larynx of boys resembles the female larynx ; their 
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vocal cords before puberty have not two-thirds the length 
whiidi they acquire at that j^eriod ; and the angle of their 
thju’oid cartilage is as little prominent as in the female 
larynx. Boys’ voices are alto and soj)rano, resembling in 
pit(‘h those of women, but louder, and differing somewhat 
from tJieiu in tone. But, after the larynx has undergone 
the change produced during the i)oriod of development at 
2>uberty, the boy’s •voice becomes bass or tenor. While 
tlio change of form is taking place, the voice is said to 

crack;” it becomes imj^erfect, frequently hoarse and 
crowing, .and is unfitted for singing until the new tones 
are brought under command by ja'actice. ?n eunuchs, 
who have been deprived of the testes before j^ubcrty, tlie 
voi(;e docs not undergo this change. The voice of most 
old j)eo2de is deficifent in tone, unsteady, and more re- 
stricted in extent : the first defecit is owing to the ossifi- 
cation of the cartilages of the larynx and the altered 
(condition of the vocal cord ; the want of steadiness arises 
from tlie loss of nervous j^ower and command over tlie 
muscles ; the result of which is liere, as in other i)art 8 , a 
tremulous motion. Tliosc two causes combined render the 
voices of old i)eoi)lo void of tone, unsteady, bleating, and 
weak. 

In any class of j^ersons arranged, as in an orcliestra, 
acc^ording to the characters of voices, each would possess, 
with the general characteristics of a bass, or tenor, or any 
other kind of voice, some peculiar character by which his 
voice would bo recognized from all the rest. The con- 
ditions tliat determine these distinctions are, however, 
quite unknown. They are probably inherent in the 
tissues of the larynx, and are "as indiscernible as the 
minute differences that characterize men’s features; one 
often observes, in like manner, hereditary and family 
l>eculiarities of voice^ as well marked as those of the limbs 
or face. 

Mdst Iversons, ^particularly men, have the poorer, if at all 
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capable of singing*, of modtilating their voices through a 
double series of notes of different character : namely, the 
notes of the natural voice, or chest-notes^ and the falsetto 
7i^es, The natural voice, which alone has been hitherto 
considered, is fuller, and excites a distinct sensation of much 
stronger vibration and resonance than the falsetto voice, 
which has more a flute-like character. The deeper notes 
of the male voice can be produced only with the natural 
voice, the highest witli the falsetto only ; the notes of middle 
pitch can be 2 )roduced either with the natural or falsetto 
voice ; the two registers of the voice are therefore not 
limited in such a manner as that one ends ulien the other 
l>egius, but the}’* run in part side by side. 

The natural, or cliest-notes, are produced by the ordinary 
vibrations of the vocal cords. The liiode of produ(*fion of 
the falsetto notes is still obscure. By Alii Her tliey are 
tliought to be due to vibrations of only the inner borders 
of the vocal cords. In tlie opinion of Petrequin and' 
Diday, they do not result from vibrations of the vocal cords 
at all, but from vibrations of the air passing through tli'e 
aperture of the glottis, which they believe assumes, at 
such times, the contour of the etnhouchure of a flute. Otliers 
(considering some degree of similarity which exists between 
the falsetto notes, and the peculiar tones called harmonic, 
which arc produced when, by toucliing or stopping a harp- 
string at a particular point, only a portion of its length is 
allowed to vibrato) have supposed that, in the falsetto notes,! 
portions of the vocal ligaments are thus isolated, andl , 
made to vibrate while the rest are held still. The question 
cannot yet be settled ; but any one in the habit of singing 
may assure himself, both by the difficulty of passing 
smoothly from one set of notes to tlie other, and by tlie 
necessity of exercising himself in both registers, lest lie 
should become very deficient in one, that there must to 
some great difference in the modes in wliich their respective 
notes are produced. 
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The strength of the voice dejiends partly on the degree 
to which the vocal cords can be made to vibrate ; and 
I)artly on the fitness for resonance of the membranes 
and cartilages of the larynx, of the parietes of the thorax, 
lungs, and cavities of the mouth, nostrils, and communi- 
cating sinuses. It is diminished by anything which 
interferes with such capability of vibration. The intensity 
or loudness of a given note with maintenance of the same 
“pitch,” cannot be rendered greater by merely increasing 
the force of the current of air through the glottis ; for 
increase of the force of the current of air, caiteris parihtts, 
raises the pitch both of the natural and tlie falsetto notes. 
Yet, since a singer possesses the power of increasing the 
loudness of a note from the faintest “piano” to “fortis- 
simo ” witliout its pitch being altered, there must be some 
moans of compensating the tendency of the vocal cords 
to emit a higher note when the force of the current of air 
is increased. This means evidently consists in modifying 
the tension of the vocal cords. When a note is rendered 
louder and more intense, the vocal cords must bo relaxed 
by remission of the muscijar action, in proportion as the 
force of the current of tlie breath through the glottis is 
increased. When a note is rendered fainter, the reverse of 
this must occur. 

Tlie arches of the imlate and the mmla become contracted 
during tlie formation of the higher notes ; but their con- 
traction is the same for a note of given height, whether it 
be falsetto or not; and in either case the arches of the 
palate may be touched with the finger, without the note 
being altered. Their action, therefore, in the production 
of the higher notes seems to be merely the result of involun- 
tary associate nervous action, excited by the voluntarily 
increased exertion of the muscles of the larynx. If the pala- 
tine arches contribute at all to t^he production of the higher 
notes of the naturaf voice and the falsetto, it can only be by 
their increased tension strengthening the resonance. 
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The office of the ventricles of the larynx is evidently to 
afibrd a free space for the vibrations of the lips of 
the glottis; they may be compared with the cavity at 
the commencement of the month-piece of trumpets, A\iiieh 
allows the free vibration of the lii>s. 

SPEECH. 

Besides the musical tones fomicd in the larynx, a great 
number of other sounds can be produced in the yOcal tubes, 
between the glottis and the external apertures of the air- 
passages, tlie combination of which sounds into dillerent 
groups to designate objects, properties, actions, etc., con- 
stitutes latiguaye. The languages do not employ all tlie 
sounds which can be produced in this manner, the com- 
bination of some with others being often difficult. Tlioso 
soixnds which are easy of combination enter, for the most 
j)art, into tlie formation of the greater number of lan- 
guages. Each language contains a certain number of 
such sounds, but in no one are all brought together. On 
the contrary, different languages are cliaracterised by the 
prevalence in them of (jortain classes of these sounds, while 
others are less frequent or altogether absent. 

The sounds produced in speech, or articulate sounds, are 
commonly divided into vowels and consonants ; the distinc- 
tion between which is, that the sounds for the funner are 
generated by the larynx, while those for the latter are pro- 
duced by interruption of the current of air in some part of 
the air-passages above the larynx. The term consonant 
has been given to these because several of them are not 
properly sounded, excejit consonantly with a vowel. Thus, 
if it be attempted to pronounce aloud the consonants 
b, d, and g, or their modifications, p, t, k, the intonation 
only follows them in their combination with a vowel. 

T6 recognize the essential properties of the articulate 
sounds, we must, according to Muller, first examine them 
as they are produced in whispering, and then investigate 
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which of them can also be uttered in a modified character 
coDjoined with local tone. By this procedure we find two 
series of sounds : in one the sounds are mute, and cannot 
be uttered with a vocal tone ; the sounds of the other series 
can be formed independently of voice, but are also capable 
of being uttered in conjunction with it. 

All the vowels can be expressed in a whisper without 
vocal tone, that is, mutely. These mute ; vowebsounds 
diti'er, liowcver, in some measure, as to their mode of 
production, from the consonants. All tlie mute consonants 
are formed in the vocal-tube above the glottis, or in the 
c^avity of the mouih or nose, by the mere rusiiing of the 
air l>etween the surfaces differently modified in disposition. 
]>iit tlie sound of tlie vowels, even when mute, has its 
source in the glottis, though its vocal cords are not thrown 
into tlie vibrations necessary for the production of voice ; 
and the sound seems to be produced by the passage of the 
current of air between the relaxed vocal cords. The same 
vowel sound can fie produced in tlie larjmx when the 
mouth is closed, the nostrils being open, and the utterance 
of all vocal tone avoided. This sound, when the mouth is 
open, is so modified by varied forms of the oral cavity, as 
to assume the characters of the vowels a, i, o, u, in all 
their modifications. 

I'he cavity of the mouth assumes the same form for the. 
articulation of each of the mute vowels as for the cor- 
responding vowel when vocalized; the only difference in 
the two cases lies in the kind of sound emitted by 
the larjmx. Krantzenstein and Kempelen have pointed 
out that the conditions necessary for changing one and the 
same sound into the different vowels, are differences in 
the size of two parts — tl^oral canal a^ the oral opening ; ( 
and the same is the base witli regard to the TSiite vowels. 
By oral canal, Kempelen meqns here the space between 
the tongue and palate : for the pronunciation of certain 
vowels both the opening of the mouth and the space just 
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mentioned are widened ; for the pronunciation of otlier 
vowels both are contracted ; and for others one is wide, 
the other contracted. Admitting five degrees of size, both 
of the opening of the mouth and of the space between the 
tongue and palate, Kempelen thus states the dimensions 
of these parts for the following vowel sounds : — 


Vuwel. 

Sound. 

Size of oral opening. • 

Size of oral 

a 

as ill 

“ far 

5 

• • 3 

a 

it 

“ name ’’ 

4 

2 

c 

i i 

“ tlioiuo 

3 

I 

0 

i t 

“go” 

2 

'4 

00 

i i 


I 

5 


Another important distinction in articulate sounds is, 
that the utterance of some is only of inomentary duration, 
taking place during a sudden change in tlie conformation ' 
of the mouth, and being incapable of prolongation by a 
continued exi)iratiou. To this class belong b, cl, and the 
hard fj. In the utterance of other consonants the sounds 
may be continuous' ; they may be prolonged, ad libituni, as 
long as a particular disposition of the mouth and a constant 
expiration are maintained. Among these consonants are 
/fc, ni, n, f, s, r, L Corresponding differences in respect to 
the time that may be occupied in their utterance exist in 
the vowel-sounds, and principally constitute the differences 
of long and short syllables. Thus, the a as in ^^far ’’ and 
fate,’' the o as in go ” and fort,” may be indefinitely 
prolonged ; but the same vowels (or more j)roperly different 
vowels expressed by the same letters), as in ‘‘can” and 
“fact,” in “dog” and “ rotten,” cannot be prolonged. 

All sounds of the first or explosive kind are insusceptible 
of combination with vocal tone (“intonation”), and are 
absolutely mute ; nearly all the consonants of the second 
or continuous kind may be/ittended with “ intonation.” ^ 
The peculiarity of speaking, to which the term ven- 
trilociuism is applied, appears to consist ^ merely id the 
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varied modification of the 'sounds produced in the larynx, 
in imitation of the modifications which voice ordinarily 
suffers from distance, etc. From the observations of Mul- 
ler and Colombat, it seems that the essential mechanical 
parts of the i)rocess of ventriloquism consist in taking a 
full inspiration, then keeping the mqscles of the chest and 
neck fixed, and speaking with the mouth almost closed, 
and tlie lii)8 and lower jaw as motionless as possible, while 
air is very slowly oxi)ired through a very narrow glottis ; 
care being takem also, that none of the expired air passes 
througli the nose. But, as observed by Muller, much of 
the ventrilo(piist\s skill in imitating the voices ooming from 
particular directions, consists in deceiving other senses than 
hearing. We never distinguish very readily the direction 
in wliiih sounds reach our ear ; and, when our attention 
is directed to a particular point, our imagination is very 
apt to refer to tliat point whatever sounds we may hear. 

The tongue, which is usually credited with the power of 
sj)eech , — hnitfuafjc afid speecli being often employed as 
synonymous terms — plays only a subordinate, althougli 
very important part. This is well shown by cases in which 
nearly the whole organ has been removed on account of 
disease. Patients who recover from this operation talk im- 
I^erfectly, and their voice is considerably modified ; but the 
loss of si>ee(djL is confined to those letters, in the pronuncia- 
tion of which the tongue is concerned. 


CIIAPTElt XIX. 

THE SEISSES. 

Sensation consists in the mind receiving, through the 
raedium of the nelvbus system, and, usually as the result 
of the action of an external cause, a knowledge of certain 
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qualities or conditions, not of external bodies but of tlio 
nerves of sense themselves ; and these qualities of the 
nerves of sense are in all different, the nerve of each sense 
having its own peculiar quality. 

* There are two princij)al kinds of sensation, named 
eommon and special. The first is the consequence of the 
ordinary sensibility or feeling possessed by most parts of 
the body, and is manifested when a part is touched, or in 
any ordinary manner is stimulated. According to the 
stimulus, the mind perceives a sensation of heat, or c?old, 
of jmin, of the contact of hard, soft, smooth, or rough 
objects, etc. From this, also, in morbid states, the mind 
perceives itcliing, tingling, burning, aching and the like 
sensations. In its greatest perfection, common sensibility 
constitutes touch or tact. Touch is, indeed, usually classed 
wjth the »special senses, and will be considered in the same 
groui) with tliem ; yet it differs from them in being a pro- 
j)erty common to many nerves, all the sensitive spinal 
nerves, the pneumogas trie, glosso-pfiaryngeal, and fiflli 
cerebral nerves, and in its impressions being communicable 
through many organs. 

Including the sense of touch, the special senses are five 
in number, — the senses of sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
and touch. The manifestation of each of the first three 
depends on the existence of a special nerve ; the o^jtic for 
the sense of sight, the auditory for that of hearing, and 
the glfactory for that of smell. The sense of taste appears 
to be a j)roperty common to branches of the fifth and of the 
glosso-pharyngeal nerves. 

The senses, by virtue of the peculiar properties of their 
several nerves, make us acquainted with the states of our 
own body ; aud thus indirectly inform us of such qualities 
and changes of external matter as cah give rise to changes 
in the condition of the nerves. That which through the 
nxedium of our senses is actually perceived by the mind is. 
indeed, merely a property or change of condition of our 
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nerves ; but the mind is accustomed to interpret these 
modifications in the state of the nerves produced by external 
influences as properties of the external bodies themselves. 
This mode of regarding sensations is so habitual in the case 
of the senses which are more rarely affected by internal 
causes, that it is only on reflection that we perceive it to be 
erroneous. In tho case of the sense of feeling, on the con- 
trary, wliere many pf tho peculiar sensations of the nerves 
perceived ])y the seiisorium are excited as frequently by 
internal as by external causes, we more readily apprehend 
llie truth. For it is easily conceived that the feeling of 
pain or pleasure, for example, is due to a condition of the 
nerves, and is not a property of the things vdiicli excite it. 
What is true of these is true of all other sensations ; the 
mind perceives conditions of the oj)tic, olfactory, and other 
nerves specifically dilferent from that of their state of rest ; 
these conditions may be excited by the contact of external 
objects, but they may also be tho consecpience of internal 
changes • in the former case tlie mind, having knowledge 
of the object through either instinct or instruction, re- 
cognizes it by the appropriate changes which it produces 
in tlie state of the nerves. 

The special susceptibility of the different nerves of sense 
for certain influences, — as of the optic nerve, or rather its 
centre, for light ; of tho auditory nerve, or centre, for 
vibrations of the air, etc., and so on, — is not due entirely 
to those nerves having each a specific irritability for such 
influences exclusively. For although, in the ordinary 
events of life, the optic nerve is excited only by the undu- 
lations or emanations of which light may consist, the audi-^ 
tory only by vibrations of the. air, and the olfactory only by 
odorous particles — yet each of these nerves may have its 
I>eculiar properties aalled forth by other conditioniT. In 
fact, in whatever way and to whatever degree a nerve of 
special sense is stimulated, the sensation produced is 
essentially of the same kind ; irritation of the optic nerve 
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invariably producing a sensation of light, of the auditory 
nerve a sensation of some modification of sovmd. The 
phenomenon must, therefore, be ascribed to a peculiar 
quality belonging to each nerve of special sense. It has 
been supposed, indeed, tliat irritation of a nerve of special 
sense, when excessive, may produce pain ; but experiments 
seem to have proved that none of these nerves possess the 
faculty of common sensibility. Thus Magendie observed 
that when the olfactory nerves laid bare in a dog were 
pricked, no signs of pain were manifested ; and other ex- 
periments of his seemed to show that both the retina and 
optic nerve are insusceptible of pain. 

External impressions on a nerve can give' rise to no kind 
of sensation which cannot also be produced by internal 
causes, exciting changes in the condition of the same nerve. 
In the ease of the sense of touch, this is at once evident. 
The sensations of the nerves of touch (or common sensi- 
bility), excited by causes acting from without, are those of 
cold and heat, pain and pleasure, and innumerable modifi- 
cations of these, which have the same kind of sensation as 
their element. All those sensations are constantly being 
produced by internal causes, in all parts of our body en- 
dowed with sensitive nerves. The sensations of the nerves 
of touch are therefore states or qualities proper to them- 
selves, and merely rendered manifest by exciting causes, 
whether external or internal. The sensation of smell, also, 
may be perceived independently of the application of any 
odorous substance from without, through the influence 
of some internal condition of the nerve of smell. The 
sensations of the sense of vision, namely, colour, light, and 
darkness, are also often perceived independently of all 
external exciting causes. So, also, whenever the auditory 
nerve is in a state of excitement, the sensations peculiar to 
it, as the sounds of ringing, humming, etc., are perceived. 

The same cause, whether mternal or External, excites in 
the different senses different sensations; in each sense .the 
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sensations peculiar to it. For instance, one uniform internal 
c;ause, wliicli may act on all the nerves of the senses in the i 
same manner, is tlie accumulation of hlood in their capil- ; 
lary vessels, as in congestion and inflammation. . This 
one cause excites in tlie retina, while the eyes are closed, 
the sensations of light and luminous flashes ; in the audi- 
tory nerve, the sensation of humming and ringing sounds ; 
in the olfacitory nerv(^, the sense of odours ; and in the 
nerves of feeling, tlie sensation of pain. In the same way, 
also, a narcotic substance introduced into the blood, excites 
in the nerves of each sense peculiar symptoms ; in the 
optic nerves, the apj>earance of luminous sparks before 
the eyes ; in the auditory nerves, tinnitus aurium ; and 
in the common sensitive nerves, the sensation of creeping 
over the surface. ' So, also, among eLVteraal causes, the 
stimulus of elcctrifity, or tlie mechanical influence of a 
blow, concussion, or xircssure, excites in the eye the sensa- 
tion of light and colours ; in the car, a sense of a loud 
sound or of ringing*; in the tongue, a saline or acid taste ; 
and at the other parts of the body, a perceiitiou of jieculiar 
jarring or of tlie mechanical impression, or a shock like it. 

Although, in the cases just referred to, and in all ordi- 
nary conditions, sensations are derived from peculiar con- 
ditions of the nerves of sense, whether excited by external 
or by internal causes, yet the mind may have the same 
sensations independently of changes in the conditions of at 
least the peripheral portions of the several nerves, and 
oven independently of any connection with the external 
organs of the senses. The causes of such sensations are 
seated in the jiarts of the brain in which the several nerves 
of sense terminate. Thus pressure on the brain has been 
observed to cause the sensation of light ; luminous spectra 
may be excited by internal causes after complete amaurosis 
of the retina: and Humboldt states, that, in a man who 
had lost one eye, "he produced by means of galvanism, 
luminous appearanqes on the blind side. Many of the 
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various morbid sensations attending diseases of the brain, 
the vision of spectra, and the like, are of the same kind. 

Again, although the immediate objects of the perception 
of our senses are merely particular states induced in the 
nerves, and felt as sensations, yet, inasmuch »as the nerves 
of the senses are material bodies, and therefore participate 
in the properties of matter generally, occuj)ying space, 
being susceptible of vibratory motion, and capable of being 
variously (dianged chemically, as well as by the action of 
heat and electricity, they make known to the mind, by 
virtue of the different changes thus produced in -them by 
external caiises, not merely their own condition, but also 
some of the different properties and changes of condition 
of external bodies ; as, e, //., progressive and tremulous 
motion, chemical change, etc. The information contierning 
external nature thus obtained by the senses, varies in each 
sense, having a relation to the peculiar qualities or energies 
of the nerve. 

The sensation of motion is, like motion itself, of two kinds, 
— progressive and vibratory. The faculty of the percep- 
tion of progressive motion is possessed chielly by the 
senses of vision, toucli, and taste. Thus an impression is 
perceived travelling from one part of the retina to another, 
and the movement of the image is interpreted by the 
mind as the motion of the object. The same is the case 
in the sense gf touch ; so also the movement of a sensation 
of taste over the^ surface of the organ of taste, can Be^ 
recognized. The motion of tremors, or vibrations, is 
perceived by several senses, but especially by those of 
hearing and touch. For the sense of hearing, vibrations 
constitute the ordinary stimulus, and so give rise to the 
perception of soimd. By the sense of touch, vibrations 
are perceived as tremors, occasionally attended with the 
general impression of tic34ing ; for. instance, when a 
vibrating body, such as a tuning fork, is approximated to 
a very sensible part of the surface, the eye j3an communi* 

S S 2 
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cate to the mind the image of a vibrating body, and can 
distinguish the vibrations when they are very slow; it may 
be also that the vibrations are communicated to the optic 
as to the auditory nerve in such a manner that it repeats 
them, or receives their impulses. 

We are mado acquainted with chemical actions principally 
by taste, smell, and touch, and by each of these senses in 
the mode proper to it. Volatile bodies disturbing the 
conditions of the nerves by a chemical action, exert the 
greatest influence upon the organ of smell; and many 
matters uct on that sense which produce no impression 
upon the organs of taste and touch, — for example, many 
odorous substances, as the vapour of metals, such as lead, 
and the vapour of many minerals. Some volatile sub- 
stances, however, are perceived not only by the sense of 
smell, but also by the senses of touch and taste, provided 
they are of a nature adapted to disturb chemically tho 
condition of those organs, and in case of the organ of 
taste, to be dissolved by the fluids covering it. Thus, the 
vapours of horse-radish and mustard, and acrid suffo- 
cating gases, act upon the conjunctiva and the mucous 
membrane of tho lungs, exciting through the common 
sensitive nerves, merely modifications of common feeling ; 
and at tho same time they excite the sensations of smell 
and of taste. 

Sensations are referred from their proper seat towards 
the. exterior ; but this is owing, not t6 anything in the 
nature of the nerves themselves, but to the accompanying 
idea derived from experience. ^For in the perception of sen- 
sations, there is a combined action both of the mind and of 
the nerves of sense ; and the mind by education or experi- 
ence, has learned to refer the impressions it receives to 
objects external to the body. Even when it derives impres- 
sions from internal, causes, it commonly refers them to ex- 
ternal objects. The light perceived in congestion of the 
retina seems external to the body : the ringing of the ears 
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in disease is felt as if the sound came from some distance : 
the mind referring it to the outer world from which it is in 
the habit of receiving the like impression. 

Moreover, the mind not only perceives the sensations, 
and interprets them according to ideas previously obtained, 
but it has a direct influence upon them, imparting to them 
intensity by its faculty of attention. Without simultaneous 
attention, all sensations are only obsci;|.rely, if at all, per- 
ceived. If the mind be torpid in indolence, or if the 
attention be withdrawn from the nerves of sense in in- 
tellectual contemplation, deep speculations, or an intense 
passion, the sensations of the nerves make no impres- 
sion upon the mind; they are not perceived, — that is to 
say, they are not communicated to the conscious self,’' or 
with so little intensity, that the mind is unable to retain the 
impression, or only recollects it some time after, when it is 
freed from the preponderating influence of the idea which 
had occupied it. 

This power of attention to the sensations derived from a 
single organ,- may also be exercised in a single portion of 
a sentient organ, and thus enable one to discern the detail 
of what would otherwise be a single sensation. For 
example, by well-directed attention, one can distinguish 
each of the many tones simultaneously emitted by an 
orchestra, and can even follow the weaker tones of one in- 
strument apart from the other sounds, of which the impres- 
sions being not attended to are less vividly perceived. So, 
also, if one endeavours to direct attention to the whole field 
of vision at the same time, nothing is seen distinctly ; but 
when the attention is directed first to this, then to that part, 
and analyses the detail of.tho sensation, the part to which 
the mind is directed is perceived with more distinctness than 
the rest of the same sensation. 
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THE SKXSE OF SiMEl,!., 

The sense of smell ordinarily requires, for its excitement 
to a state of activity, the action of external matters, Avhicli 
acitioii produces certain changes in the olfactory mn-ve; and 
his nerve is suseeptihle of an infinite variety of states de- 
pendent on the nature of the external stimulus. 

The first condition essential to the sense of smell is the 
existence of a special nerve, the changes in whose condition 
arc j)erceived as sensations of odour ; for no other nerve is 
capaLle of these sensations, even though acted on by the 
same caitses. The same substance which excites, the sen- 
sation of smell in the olfactory nerves may cause another 
peculiar sensation through the nerves of taste, and niay^ pro- 
duce ail irritating and burning sensation on the nerves of 
touch ; but the sensation of odour is yet soj)arate and distinct 
from these, though it may be simultaneouslj^ I)erceived. 
The second condition of smell is a jieculiar state of the olfac*- 
tory nerve, or a i>cculiar change produced in it by the 
stimulus or odorous substance. 

The material causes of odours are, usually, in the case of 
animals living in the air, either solids suspended in a state 
of extremely line division in the atmosphere ; or gaseous 
exhalations often of so subtile a nature that they can bo 
detected by no other re-agent than the sense of smell itself. 
The matters of odour must, in all cases, be dissolved in the 
mucus of the mucous membrane before they can be imme- 
diately applied to, or affect the olfactory nerves ; therefore 
a further condition necessary for the perception of odours is, 
that the mucous membrane of the nasal cavity be moist. 
When the Schneiderian membrane is dry, the sense of smell 
is impaired or lost ; in the first stage of catarrh, w hen. 
the secretion of mucus wdthin the nostrils is lessened, the 
faculty of perceiving odour is either lost, or rendered very 
imperfect. 

In animals living in the air, it is also requisite that the 
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odorous matter sliould })e transmitted in a current tlirougli 
tho nostrils. This is effected by an inspiratory movement, 
the mouth being closed ; hence wo liavc voluntary influence 
over tho sense of smell; for by interriii)tii)g respiration 
we prevent the pcrccj)tion of odours, and by rei)eatcd quick 
inspiration, assisted, as in the act of by tlie action 

of the nostrils, we render the impression more intense (see 
p. 224). 

The liuman organ of smell is essentially formed by tho 
filaments of tho olfactory nerves, distributed in minute 



arrangement, in the mucous membrane (.'overiiig the upper 
third of the sej)tum of tho nose, tlie superior turbinated or 
spongy bone, the upx)er part of the middle turbinated bone 
and the upper wall of the nasal cavities beneath the cribri- 
form plates of the ethmoid bones (figs, 176 and 1/7). 

This olfactory region is covered by cells of cylindrical epi- 

* Fig. 176. Nerves of tlio septum iiusi, s(‘on from the right side (from 
Siippey after Hirsehfeld and Leveillc). % — 1, tlio olfactory hiilb ; 
1, the olfactory nerves passing through the foramina of the cribriform 
plate, and descending to be distributed on the sci)tnni ; 2, the inteiam 
or septal twig of the nasal branch of the ojilitlialmic nerve ; 3, naso- 
palatine nerves. 
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thelium not provided with cilia; and interspersed with these 
are peculiar fusiform cells with fine processes, called olfactory 
eells. They are supposed to have some connection with tho 
Fifj. 177.* terminal filaments of 

the olfactory nerve. The 
lower, or rcsinrntory 
part, as it is called, of 
the nasal fossa> is lined 
hy cifiiiulrical ciliated 
epithelium, except in 
the region of the nos- 
trils, wliei-O' it is squa- 
aiovs. 

In all the distribu- 
tion, the branches of 
the olfactoiy nerves re- 
tain much of tlie same 
soft and greyish tex- 
ture which distinguislies 
their trunks (as the olfactoiy lobes of the brain ar(^ called) 
within the cranium. Tlieir individual filaments, also, are 
peculiar, more resembling those of tho sympathetic nerve 
than the filaments of the other cerebral nerves do, con- 
taining no outer white substance, and being finely granular 
and nucleated. The brancihes are distributed principally 
in close jdexuses ; but the mode of termination of the fila- 
ments is not 3’’et satisfactorily determined. 



lig. 177. Nerves of tlic outer walls of the nasal fossil* (troin Sappey 

alter HirselUelil iiud Leveille). g. — i, network of the hraiielics of the 
(dfactoiy nerve, deseending upon the region of the su]>erior and niiddlo 
tin Inna ted hones ; 2, external twig of the ethmoidal branch of the 
nasal nerve; 3, spheno- palatine ganglion; 4, ramification of the anterior 
palatine nci-ves ; 5, posterior, and 6, middle divisions of the ]>alatine 
nerres; 7, hraiu'h to the region of tne inferior turbinated bone; 8, 
biaiuJi to the region of tlie superior and middle turbinated bones; 9, 
naso-pcdatiiic l)raiu:h to the septum cut short (after Sharpey). 
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The sense of smell is derived exclusively tlirough those 
parts of the nasal cavities in which the olfactory nerves 
arc distributed; the accessory cavities or sinuses com- 
municating with the nostrils seem to have no relation to it. 
Air impregnated with the vapour of camphor was injected 
by Deschamps into tlie frontal sinus through a fistulous 
opening, and llicherand injected odorous substances into 
the antrum of Highmore; but in neither case was any 
odour perceived by the jiatient. The purposes of these 
eiimses appear to be, that the bones, necessarily large for 
the action of tlie muscles and other parts connected with 
them, may,be as light as possible, and tliat there may be 
more room for the resonance of the air in vocalising. The 
former purpose, which is in other bones obtained by filling 
their cavities with fat, is here attained, as it is in many 
bones of birds, by their being filled with air. 

All parts of the nasal cavities, whether or not they can 
be the seats of the sense of smell, are endowed with com- 
mon sensibility by the nasal brandies of the first and 
second divisions of the fifth nerve. Hence the sensations 
of cold, heat, itching, tickling, and pain ; and tlie sensa- 
tion of tension or pressure in the nostrils. That these 
nerves cannot perform the function of the olfactory nerves 
is proved by cases in which the sense of smell is lost, while 
the mucous membrane of the nose remains susceptible of 
the various modifications of common sensation or touch 
But it is often difficult to distinguish the sensation of smell 
from that of mere feeling, and to ascertain what belongs 
to each separately. This is the case particularly with the 
sensations excited in the nose by acrid vapours, as of am- 
monia, horse-radish, mustard, etc., which resemble much 
the sensations of the nerves of touch ; and the difficulty is 
the greater, when it is remembered tfiat these acrid vapours 
have nearly the same actioji upon tlje mucous membrane 
of the eyelids. It was because the common sensibility of 
the nose to these irritating substances remained after the 
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<le>structIoii of the olfactory nerves, that Magendie was led 
to believe the fifth nerve might exercise the special sense. 

Animals do not all ecpially perceive the same odours ; 
the odours most plainly perceived by an herbivorous animal 
and by a carnivorous animal are different. The Carnivora 
liave tlie j)ower of detecting most accurately by the smell 
t]iC3 si>ecial peculiarities of animal matters, and of track- 
ing otlier animals by the scent ; but have apparently very 
litlli? sensibility to the odours of plants and fiowers. 
IIerl)ivorous animals are peculiarly sensitive to the latter, 
and liave a narrower sensibility to animal odours, especially 

c 

to such as jiroceed from other individuals than their own 
spe<'ies. Man is far inferior to many animals of both 
classes in respect of tlio acuteness of smell ; but his sphere 
of siisf eptibility to various odours is more uniform and 
oxteruhnl. The cause of this dilferem^e lies probably in 
the oudowiiients of the cerebral jiarts of the olfactory 
a.pi»aratus. 

Opposed to the soiAation of an agi’oeable odour is that- 
of a disagreeabhi or disgusting odour, wliich corresponds 
to tlie sensations of pain, dazzling and disharmony of 
colours, and dissonance in the other senses. The cause 
of this dillbrcnco iii the effect of dillerent odours is un- 
known ; but this inuc li is certain, that odours are pleasant 
or ollbrisive in a relative sense only, for many animals 
pass tlieir existence in tlxc midst of odours Avhic^li to us are 
highly disagreeable. A great difference in this resjjcct is, 
indeed, observed amongst men : many odours, generally 
thought agreeable, are to some persons intolerable ; and 
different j)ersons describe differently the sensations that 
tliey severally derive from the same odorous substances. 
There seems also to be in some persons an insensibility to 
certain odours, comparable with that of the eye to certain 
c*olours ; and among different persons, as great a difference 
in the acuteness of 'the sense smell as among otliers in 
the ac uteness of sight. Wo have no exact proof that a 
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relation of harmony and disharmony exists between odours 
as between colours and sounds; though it is probable that 
such is the case, since it certainly is so with regard to the 
sense of taste ; and since sucli a relation would account 
in some measure for the different degrees of perceptive 
power ill different persons ; for as some have no ear for 
music (as it is said), so otliers have no clear appreciation 
of the relation of odours, and therefjre little pleasure in 
tlicm. 

The sensations of tlie olfactory nerves, independent of 
the external application of odorous siibstaiH*.es, have 
hitherto been little studied. It has been found that 
solutions of inodorous substances, such as salts, excite no 
sensation of odour Avhen inj(?cted into the nostrils. Tlio 
friction of the electric machiiio is,, liowover, known to 
produce a smell like that of phosphorus. Hitter, too, has 
observed, that when galvanism is applied to the organ of 
smell, besides tlio impulse to sneeze, an<l the tickling 
sensation excited in the filaments itf tlio filth nerve, a 
smell like that of ammonia was excited by the negative 
pole, and an acid odour by the posit Ive j)ole ; wliiclujver of 
these sensations was produced, it reinaiiicd constant as long 
as tlie cii’cle was closed, and changed to the other at the 
momont of the circle being opened. hrc<pient]y a person 
smells something which is not present, and wliicli other 
persons cannot smell ; this is very frequent with nervous 
people, but it occasionally hai)pens to every one. In 
a man who was constantly conscious of a bad odour, the 
arachnoid was found after death, by MM. Culler ier and 
Maignault, to be beset with deposits of bone ; and in tho 
middle of tlie cerebral hemispheres were scrofulous cysts 
in a state of suppuration. Dubois was acquainted with a 
man, who, ever after a fall from his* horse, which occurred 
several years before his death, believed that he smelt a bad 
odour. 
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THE SESSE OF SIGHT. 

'J’lie eyeball or the organ of vision (fig. 1^8) consists of a 
variety of structures •w kieli may bo thus enumerated : — 


C’ili.iry imiKclc 

Cili.'iry process 
Can.il ot I’ctit 
Corneu 
Anterior cliainbcr 

Lons 

Iris- 

Ciliaiy jiroccss 
Ciliary rausclc 


Tho svlrrotic, or outermost coat, envelops about five- 
sixtlis of tlio eyeball : continuous with it, in front, and 
occupying the remaining sixlli, is the cornea. The cornea 
and front portion of the sclerotic are covered by mucous 
membrane, — the conjunct iva ; that Avhich covers the front 
of tho cornea being little more than s(piamous epithelium. 
Immediately within tlie sclerotic is tlie choroid coat, and 
within tlie clioroid is the retina. The interior of the eye - 
ball is well-nigh filled by the aqueous and vitreous humours 
and the crijstalUne lens ; hut also,' there is suspended in tlie 
interior a contractile and jierforated curtain, — the im, for 
regulating the admission of light, and behind the junction 
of the sclerotic and cornea is the ciliary muscle, the func- 
tion of which is to adapt the eye for seeing objects at various 
distances. 


Fig. 178. 
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These structures may be now examined rather more in 
detail. 

The sclerotic coat is composed of coniiectiTO tissue, 
arranged in variously disposed and intercommunicating 
layers. It is strong, tough, and oi)aquo, and not very 
elastic. 

The cornea (fig. 1 79) is, like the sclerotic, witli whicli it 

is continuous, chiefly of a fibrous 

^ ^ Fi(j, 179 .* 

structure, Imt the fibres are so ^ 

modified and arranged as to form 

a transparent membrane for the 

passage ofi light. Both in front of 

and behind the fibrous tissue of 

the cornea is a structureless elastic 



membrane with epithelium. 

The choroid, which is the next 
tunic of the eye within the sclerotic 
and immediately outside the retina, 
consists of a thin and highly vascu- 
lar membrane, of which the inter- 
nal surface is covered by a layer 
of black pigment cells. The prin- 
cipal use of the choroid is to absorb, 
by means of its pigment, those rays 
of light which pass through tlie 
transparent retina, and thus to 
l)revent their being thrown again 
upon the retina, so as to interfere 



* Fig. 179. Structure of the cornea (after Bowman). A T, B & C, 

A, Small portion of a vertical section of the cornea in the adult ; a, con- 
junctival epithelium ; anterior elastic lamina ; e to d, fibrous lamime 
with nuclear bodies interspersed hetweeiii them ; c, fibres shooting 
through some of these layers from the external elastic lamina ; d, pos- 
terior clastic lamina or memhrane of Deiiioijr.^ ; r, internal epithelium 
of d. .B, epithelium of the membrane of Dernours, as seen looking 
towards its surface. C, the same seen in section. 
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with the distinctness of 
the images tlicro formed. 
Hence animals in which 
tlio choroid is destitute of 
pigment, and human Alhi- 
noes, are dazzled hy day- 
light and see best in tlie 
twilight. Tlie choroid coat 
ends in front in what are 
called the cilia nj processes 

(fig. uSo). 


Firf. iSl.t 



Tlie retina ^fig. 1 8 1 ) is 
a delicate membrane, 
roncave, with the coiica- 
\ily dirc(‘ted forwards 
and eliding in front, near 
llie outer part of the 
< iliary pro('(\sses in a 
iinely notched edge, — 
tluj era serrata. Semi- 
transparent wlicn fresh, 
it soon bec^omes clouded 
and opaque, with a 
])inkish tint from the 
blood in its minute 


Eig 180. Ci] if ny processes os seen troiii heliind. f. — i, ])ostoi'ior 
surface of the iris, with tlie s]>hiiictcr inuselc of the pnjhl ; 2, anterior 
part of the choroid coat ; 3, one of the ciliaiy processes, of which about 
seventy are nqn’escntcd. 

+ Eig I Si. Tlie ])osterior lialf of the retina of the loft eye viewed 
from before (after ITenle) ; s, the cut edge of the sclerotic coat; ck, the 
rlioruiii ; r, the retina ; in the interior at the middle, the macula lutea 
with tlie depression of the fovea centralis is represented by a slight oval 
shade ; towards the left side the light s^iot indicates the colliculus or 
eminenee at the eutranc,e .of the optic wci'vc, from the centre of wliich 
the arteria centralis is seen spreading its branches into the retina, 
leaving the part occuiued by the macula com]>aratively free. 
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vosscls. It results from tlic sudden spreading out or ex- 
pansion of tlie opti(^ nerve, of wlioso terminal fibres, appa- 
rently deprived of tlioir external wliite substance, together 
with nerve-cells, it is essentially composed. 

blxactly in the centre of the retina, and at a point thus 
correspondiug to the axis of the 7<Yr/. 182.* 


eye in which the sense of vision 
is most perfeett, is a round yellow- 
ish elevated spot, about of an 
in(fh in diameter, having a 
minute aperture at its summit, 
and (called ij^ifter its disc^overcr the 
yt.'IIoir spot of Sannweriioj, It is 
not (iovered by the fibrous part 
of the retina, but a layer of 
('losely-sct cells passes over it, 
and in its centre is a minuto 
depression called fovea centralis. 
About of an inch to the 
inner side of the yellow spot, and 
c.onsecpiently of the axis of tlie 
eye, is the point at whic'li the 
optic nerve spre^ads out its fibres 
to form the retina, Tliis is the 



Fi^'. 182. Y(jrtical section of;i small part ol' tlie retina (after Kdlliker), 
A, entire section of a small j)art of the rijtina ; I>, two cones re- 
presented separately in their connection with the hbres of Miiller and 
other structures; C, two lods leprcseiiled separately in their connection 
with the granules, 'libres of Miillcr and tlie nerve-cells; 1, coliiinnar 
layer ; u, in A and the rods, in 15 , the terminal ])art of the cone ; 
cones; 2, granular layer; c, outer layer of nuclei (striated cor]msclcs of 
Henlo) ; V/, inner layer of nuclei ; f, intei^nuclear layer ; 3, nervous 
layer ; </, fine molecular substance outside 7 t, the nerve-cells ; Ic, nerve- 
fibres ; If mombrana limitans inner ends* of the fibres of MiTllcr 
resting on the limiting membrane. 
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only point of tlie surface of the retina from which the 
power of vision is absent. 

On making a vertical section of the retina, it is seen, 
under the microscope, to be composed of several layers 
which differ from each other in structure and arrangement, 
while besides these there are fibres, the so-called fibres of 
MvUer, which extend through the different layers, and 
perforate them, so ta speak. Fig. 1 82 represents a verti- 
cal section of a small piece of the retina. On examina- 
tion it will be seen that there are three principal layers, 
boimded on the inner aspect by a membrana limitans, 
and on the outer by the choroid coat. I . Th^ outermost 
is the membrane of Jacob, or the columnar layer. 2. In 
the middle is the granular layer. 3. The innermost 
is the nervous layer. •Each of these layers, again, is com- 
posed ,of different strata, after the fashion shown in the 
figure. 

The columnar layer (Jacob’s membrane) is composed of 
cylindrical or staff-shhped, transparent and highly refrac- 
tive bodies, arranged perpendicularly to the surface of the 
retina, with their outer extremities imbedded, to a greater 
or less depth, in a layer of black pigment of the choroid 
coat. Recent researches seem to have determined that 
this membrane, instead of being, as was formerly con- 
sidered, an independent covering, is intimately associated, 
both in structure and function, with the sensitive part of 
the retina; for the conical and staff-shaped bodies, of 
which it is composed, appear to be connected, by means of 
delicate fibres issuing from them, with the nerve-vesicles 
of the retina, and even to become continuous with the 
radiating processes which some of these vesicles present. 
Concerning the use of these bodies, the discovery of their 
coimeotion with the sensitive part of the retina supports 
the opinion entertained by KoUiker and H. Muller, that 
their special ^ffiee iS ‘to receive and transmit impreraioiis 
of light. 
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Tlie structures of which, the granular layer is composed 
are indicated in the figure. 

The nervous layer is composed of Ti^rve-corpuscles and 
TiBrYe-Jihres. The nerYe-corpmcles are the outermost, and 
are most numerous over the yellow spot, and absent alto- 
gether from the point of entrance of the optic nerve. 
They are imbedded in fine molecular matter, which also 
forms a layer outside them. The nerve-Jihres radiate as a 
fine membranous network from the point of entrance of 
the optic nerve, of whose fibres they are the continuation. 
They end probably in the uQTY0.-c6rpmcles, The fibres are 
absent from* the yellow spot. 

Two of the fibres of Muller are, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, arranged in the figure separately on each side of the 
layer which they perforate. About the connection of the 
fibres of Muller there is some uncertainty. They are 
supposed to be connected by their outer ends with the rods 
and cones; and by their which are thought to be 

modifications of connective tissue, they rest on the m.eni- 
hrana Umitans. Between these points they are supposed 
to have connections also with some of thb other structures 
through which they pass, especially with the inner layer 
of nuclei. 

The retinal blood-vessels ramify chiefly in the nervous 
layer. 

The structures which have been just described are modi- 
fied in their distribution over the yellow spot in the follow- 
ing manner : — Of the columnar layer, or meinbrana Jacobi^ 
the cones greatly predominate ; of the nervous layers the 
cells are numerous, while the ueTYefbres are absent. 
There are caj)illaries here, but none of the larger branches 
of the retinal arteries. Opposite the fovea centralis, there 
are, moreover, neither the granular, ndr the fine molecular 
layer, nor the fibres of Miillqp. 

By means of the retina and the other parts just described, 
a i^rovision is afforded /or enabling the terminal fibres of 

T T 
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the optic nerve to receive the impression of rays of liglit, 
and to communicate them to the brain, in wljich tho}’^ excite 
the sensation of vision. But that light should produce in 
the retina images of the objects from which it comes, it is 
necessary that, when emitted or reflected from determinate 
parts of tlie external objects, it should stimulate only 
corresponding parts of the retina. For as light radiates 
from a luminous body in all directions, when the media 
ofFer no impediment to its transmission, a luminous point 
wdll necessarily illuminate all parts of a surface, siu h as 
the retinji opposed to it, and not merely one single point. 
A retina, tliereforo, witliout any 02)tical apparatus placed 
in front of it to separate the light of different obj(!cts, would 
see nothing distinctly, but would merely perceive the 
general impression 6 f daylight, and distinguish it from the 
night. Accordinglj'', we find that in man, and all ver- 
tebrate animals, (certain transf)arent refracting media are 
placed in front of the retina for the i)urp()se of (iolle(*ting 
togetlier into one 2)oint, the different divergent rays emitted 
by each j)oint of tlie external body, and of giving thorn such 
directions that thej'' shall fall on corresj)onding points of 
fhe retina, and thus produce an exact image of llie object 
from whieli tliey proceed. These refracting media are, in 
tlie order of succession from without inwards, the cornea, 
the aqueous humour, the crystalline lens, and the vifi^eous 
humour (lig. 178). 

Tlie cornea^ the structure of which has been already 
referred to (j). 637), is in a twofold manner capable of 
refracting and causing convergence of the rays of light 
that fall upon and traverse it. It thus^ affects them first, 
by its density ; for it is a law in ojitics that when rays of 
light pass from a rarer into a denser medium, if they im- 
pinge upon the surTaco in a direction removed from the 
perpendicular, they are bent put of their former direction 
towards that of a line perpendicular to the surface of the 
denser medium ; and, secondly, by its convexity ; for it is 
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another law in optics that rays of light impinging upon a 
ionvcx transparent surface, are refracted towards the 
centre, those Being most refracted which are farthest from 
the centre of the convex surface. 

Behind the cornea is a space containing a thin watery 
fluid, the aqueous humour^ holding in solution a small quan- 
tity of chloride of sodium and extracjtivo matter. The* 
space containing the aqueous humour is divided into an 
anterior and posterior chamber by a inoiiibranous partition, 
the iris ^ to be j)rosently again mentioned. The eliect pro- 
duced by the aqueous liuinour on the rays of light travers- 
ing it, is n§t yet fully ascertained. Its chief use, probably, 
is to assist in filling the eyeball, so as to maintain its proper 
(jonvexity, and at the same time to furnish- a medium in 
which the movements of the iris can tiike place. 

Behind the aqueous humour and the iris, and imbedded 
in tlie anterior part of the me- 
dium next to be described, viz., 
the vitreous humour, is seated a 
doubly-convex body, Wi Bcrgstal * 
lin e len s, which is the most im- 
portant refracting structure of 
the eye. The structure of the 
lens is very complex. It consists 
essentially of fibres united side 
by side to each other, and 
arranged together in very numerous lam injc, which are so 
jdaced upon one another, that when hardened in spirit 
the lens splits into three portions, in the form of sectors, 
each of which is composed of superimposed concentric 
lamina?. The lens increases in density and, consequently, 
in power of refraction, from without inwards ; the central 

* Fig. 183. Laminated structure of the crystalline lens (from Ar- 
nold). — The iaminee are split tip after hardening in alcohol, i, the 
denser central i)art or nuidens ; 2, the successive external layers. ^ 

T T 2 
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jiart, xisually termed the nucleus, being the most dense. 
The density of the Ions increases with age ; it is com- 
paratively soft in infancy, but very firm in advanced life : 
it is also more spheri(;al at an early period of life than in 
old age. 

The rihroifs humour constitutes nearly four-fifths of the 
whole globe of tlie eye. It fills up the space between the 
r(^tina and the lenfj, and its soft jelly-like substance con- 
sists essentially of numerous layers, formed of delicate, 
simj)lo membrane, the spaces between which are filled with 
a watery, pellucid fluid. It probably exercises some share 
in refracting the rays of liglit to the retina; but its princi- 
pal use ap]) oars to be that of giving the proper distension 
to the globe of the eye, and of keeping the surface of the 
retina at a proper distance from the lens. 

As already observed, the space occupied by the aqueous 
humour is divided into two portions by a vertically-placed 
membranous diiiphragm, termed the iris, provided with 
a central aperture, the jmjnl, for the transmission of light. 
The iris is composed of organic muscular fibres imbedded 
in ordinary fibro-eellular or connective tissue. The mus- 
cular fibres of the iris have a direction, for the most part, 
radiating from tho circumference towards the pupil ; but 
as they approach the 'pupillary margin, they assume a 
circular direction, and at tlie very edge form a complete 
ring. By the contraction of the radiating fibres, tho size 
of the pupil is enlarged : by the contraction of the circular 
ones, which resemble a kind of si>hincter, it is diminished. 
The object effected by the movements of the iris, is the 
regulation of the quantity of light tr,ansinitted . ,to the 
retina ; the quantity of which is, etzteris paribus, directly 
proportioned to the size of the pupillary aperture. The 
posterior surface of tire iris is coated with a layer of dark 
pigment, so that no rays of light can pass to the retina, 
except such as are 'admitted fiirough the aperture of the 
pupil. 
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The ciliary muscle is composed of organic muscular fibres, 
wliicli form a narrow zone around the interior of the eye- 
ball, near the line of junction of tho cornea with the 
sclerotic, and just behind the outer border of tlie iris (fig. 
178). Tlie outermost fibres of this muscle are attached iu 
front to the inner part of the sclerotic and cornea at their 
lino of junction, and, diverging somewhat, are fixed to the 
ciliary processes, and a small i)ortion of the choroid imme- 
diately behind them. Tho inner fibres, immediately within 
the preceding, form a circular zone around the interior of 
the oye-ball, outside the ciliary processes. They* comx)Oso 
the ring foituerly called the ciliary ligament. 

Tlie function of this muscle is to adapt tho eye for 
seeing objects at various distaii(.*es. Tlie manner iu 
which it ellects this object will be considered afterwards 
(p- 650). 

The contents of the ball of the ej^e are surrounded and 
kept in position by the cornea^ and tho, dense, fibrous mem- 
brane before referred to as the sclerotic, which, besides thus 
encasing the contents of the eye, serves to give attach- 
ment to tho various muscles by which the movements 
of the eye-ball are effected. These muscles, and the 
nerves supplying them, have been already -considered 

(p- 539, m-)- 

Of the Phenomena of Vision, 

The essential constituents of the optical apparatus of the 
eye may be thus enumerated: — a nervous stru(?ture to 
receive and transmit to the brain the impressions of light ; 
certain refracting media for the purpose of so disposing of 
the rays of light traversing them as to throw a correct 
image of an external body on the Retina ; a contractile 
diapihragm with a central ^ aperture for regulating tl^e 
quantity of light admitted into the eye ; and a contractile 
structure by which the^chief refracting medium shall be so 
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controlled as to enaLle objects to be seen at various 
distances. 

With the help of the diagram below (fig. 184), repre- 
senting a vcrti(‘al section of the eye from before back- 
wards, the mode in which, by means of the refracting 
media of tlie eye, an image of an object of sight is thrown 
on the retina, may be rendered intelligible. Tlio rays of 
the cones of light eiiiitted by the points a n, and every other 
point of an object placed before tine eye, are first refracted, 
that is, aro bent towards the axis of the cone, by the 
(iornea c r, and the aqueous humour contained between it 
and the lens. The rays of each cone are again refracted 

F / g . 184, 



and bent still more towards its central ray or axis by the 
anterior surface of the lens e e ; and again as they pass 
out through its posterior surface into the less dense 
medium of the vitreous humour. For a lens has the power 
of refracting and causing the convergence of the rays of 
a cone of light, not only on their entrance from a rarer 
medium into its anterior convex surface, but also at their 
exit from its posterior convex surface into the rarer 
njiedinm. 

In this manner the rays of the cones of light issuing 
from the points a and n are again collected to points at a 
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and h ; and, if the retina r be situated at a and 6, perfect, 
though reversed, images of the points a and b will be 
perceived : but if the retina be not at a and b, but either 
before or behind that situation, — for instance, at 11 or g, — 
circular luminous spots c and /, or e and o, instead of 
points, will be seen ; for at h the rays have not yet met, 
and at cj they have already intersected each other, and are 
again diverging. Tlie retina must therefore be situated 
at the proper focal distance from the lens, otlierwise a de- 
fined image will not be formed ; or, in otlier words, the 
rays emitted by a given point of the ol)ject will not be 
collected into a corresponding point of focus* upon the 
retina. 

The means by which distinct and correct images of objects 
are formed in the retina, in the various conditions in which 
the eye is placed in relation to external objects, may be 
separately considered under the following heads : i , the 
means for preventing indistinctness from aberration ; 2, 
the means for preventing it when 'objects are viewed at 
different distances; 3, the means by wliich the reversed 
image of an object on the retina is perceived as in its right 
j)osition by the mind. 

I. Since the retina is concave, and from its centre 
towards its margins gradually approaches the lens, it 
follows that the images of objects situated at the sides 
cannot be so distinct as those of objects nearer to the 
middle of the field of vision, and of which the images are 
formed at a distance beyond the lens exactly corres2)onding 
to the situation of the retina. Moreover, the rays of a 
cone of light f^om an object situated at the side of the 
field of vision do not meet all in the same point, owing to 
their unecpial refraction ; for the refraction of the rays 
which pass through the circumference of a lens is greater 
than that of those traversing its central portion. The con- 
currence of these two circdmstances would cause indistihet- 
ness of vision, unless corrected by some contrivance. Such 
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correction is effected, in both cases, by the iris, which 
forms a kind of annular diaphragm to cover tlio eircuin- 
ferenco of the lens, and to prevent the rays from j^assing 
through any part of the lens but its centre, which corre- 
sponds to tlio pupil. 

The image of an object will be most defined and distinct 
when the i)upil is narrow, the object at tlio proper distance 
for vision, and the light abundant ; so that, -while a suffi- 
cient number of rays are admitted, the narrowness of tlie 
pujiil may prevent the j)roductioii of indistinctness of the 
image by this spherical aberration or une(2ual refraction just 
mentioned. But oven the image formed by tlio rays jiass- 
ing through the circumference of the lens, when the pujiil 
is much dilated, as in the dark, or in a feeble light, may, 
under certain circumstances, be well defined ; the image 
formed by the central rays being tlien indistinct or invisible, 
in consequence of the retina not receiving tliese raj^s where 
they are concentrated to a focus. 

Distinctness of vision is further secured b}^ the inner 
surface of the choroid, immediately external to tlie retina 
itself, as well as the posterior surface of the iris and the 
ciliary processes, being coated with black pigment, Avhich 
absorbs any rays of liglit that may be rofiec^ted within the 
eye, and prevents their being thrown again uj)on the retina 
so as to interfere with the images there formed. The 
pigment of the choroid is especially important in this 
respect ; for the retina is very transparent, and if the sur- 
face behind it were not of a dark colour, but cajiable of 
reflecting the light, the luminous rays which had already 
acted on the retina would be reflected again through it, 
and would fall upon other jmrts^ of the same membrane, 
producing both dazzling from excessive light, and indis- 
tinctness of the image®. 

In the passage of light through an ordinary convex lens, 
decomposition of each ray info its elementary coloured 
parts commonly ensues, and a coloured margin appears 
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around tlie image, owing to the unequal refraction which 
tlie elementary colours undergo. In the opti(;al instru- 
ments tliis, which is termed chromatic ahernttion, is correctcAl 
l)y the use of two or nlore lenses, differing in shape and 
density, the second of which continues or increases tlie 
refraction of the ra^^s produced by the first, but by recom- 
bining the individual parts of each raj^ into its original 
wliito light, corrects any chromatic aberration which may 
have r£>sulted from the first. It is probable that the un- 
equal refractive power of the transparent media in front 
of tlie retina may bo the moans by wliidi the 05^3 is enabled 
to guard against the elToct of chromatic ab(‘rration. The 
human eye is achromatic^ liowover, only so long as the 
imag(i is received at its focal distance upon tlie retina, or 
so long as the eye adapts itself to the difi'erent distances 
of siglit. If either of these conditions bo interfered witli, a 
more or less distinct appearance of colours is produced. 

2. The distinctness of the image formed upon the 1‘etina 
is mainly dependent on the rays emitted by eaeli luminous ^ 
point of the object being brought to a perfect focus upon 
the retina. If this focus occur at a point either in front i 
of, or behind tlie retina, indistinctness of vision ensues, 
Avitli the production of a huL^ Tlie focal di^iaace, i, e.^ the 
distance of the x>oint at which the luminous rays from a 
lens are collected, besides being regulated by the degree of 
convexity aud density of the lens, varies with the distance 
of the object from the lens, being greater as this is shorter, 
and vice versa. Hence, since objects x:)laced at various dis- 
tances from the eye can, within a certain range, different 
in different persons, be seen witli almost equal distinctness, 
there must he some 2)rovision hy which the eye is enabled 
to adaj)t itself, so that wdiatever length the focal distance 
may be, the focal jioint may always ’Tall exactly ui)on the 
retina. 

This power of adajjtatiori'of the eye to vision at different 
distances has received the most varied explanations. It’ is 
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obvious that the eff(?ct might bo produced in ^itlier of two 
ways, viz., by altering the convexity or density, and thus 
tlie refracting power, either of the cornea or lens ; or, by 
chaiiging the position either of the retina or of the lens, so 
that Avhether tlie object viewed be near or distant, and the 
focal distance thus increased or diminished, the focal point 
to wliich the rays are converged by the lens may always be 
at the j)lace occupied by the retina. The amount of either 
of tliose changes required in even the widest range of 
vision, is extrd^fnely small. For, from the refractive powers 
of the media of the eye, it has been calculated by Olbers, 
tliat tlie difference between the focal distances of the 
images of an ohject at such a distance that the rays are 
jiarallel, and of one at the distance of four inches, is only 
about O. T 43 of an inch. On tliis calculation, the change 
in the distance of the retina from the lens required for 
vision at all distances, supposing the cornea and lens to 
maintain the same form, would not be more than about 
one line. 

It is now almost universally believed that Helmholtz is 
right in liis statement that the immediate cause of the 
adaptation of the eye for objects at different distances is a 
varjdng shaj)e of the lens, its front surface becoming more 
or less convex, according to the distance of the object 
looked at. The nearer the object, the more convex does 
the front surface of the lens become, and vice verm ; the 
back surface taking little or no share in the production of 
the effect required. Of course, the lens has no inherent 
jiower of contraction, and therefore its changes of outline 
must be produced by some power from without ; and there 
seems no reason to doubt that this power is supplied by 
the ciliary muscle. The exact manner, however, in which, 
by its contraction, t}fQ ciliary muscle effects a change in 
the sliape of the crystalline lens is doubtful. Tiie most 
I)robable explanation’ of the phenomenon, however, is that 
in adapting the eye for viewing near objects the ciliary 
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muscle contracts, and, by such contraction, diminislies the 
force with which the elastic suspensory ligament of the 
lens is tending to flatten it. On the latter sui^position, tlio 
lens may be supposed to be always in a state of temsion 
and partial flattening from the action of the suspensorx' 
ligament ; while the ciliary muscle, by diminisliing the 
tension of this ligament, diminislies, to a projiortional 
degree, the flattening of wlihh it is tlie cause. On dimi- 
nution or cessation of the action of the ciliary muscde, tlie 
lens r(iturns, in a corresponding degree, to its former 
shape, by virtue of tlie elasticity of its suspensory liga- 
ment. Ii^ viewing near objects, tlie iris contracts, so tliut 
its pui^illary edge is moved a very little forwards, and the 
pupil itself is contracted — the opposite effect taking place 
on withdrawal of the attention from Efear objects, and fixing 
it on those distant. 

Tlie range of distances through which persons can adapt 
their power of vision 
is not in all cases 
tlie same, ^ome per- ^ 
sons possess scarcely 
any power of adap- | ^ 

tation, and of this 
defect of vision there u - 
are two kinds; one, 
in which the person 
can see objects dis- 
tinctly only when brought close to the eye, liaving little 
j)ower to discern distant objects ; another, in which distant 
objects alone can be distinctly perceived, a small body 
being almost invisible except when held at a considerable 
distance from the eye. In the one case the person is said 
to be short-sighted or myopic : in the other, long-sighted 
or presbyopic. Myopia is caused by anything, such as 
undue convexity of the lens, which increases the refracting 
I)ower of the eye, and so causes the image of the pbject 
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to be formed at a point anterior to the retina : the defect 
is remedied by the use of concave glasses. Presbyopia, or 
long-sightedness, is the result of conditions the reverse of 
tlie above, and is remedied by the use of convex glasses, 
which diminish the focal distance of an imago formed in 
the eye."^* 

3. The direction given to the rays by their refraction is 
regulated by that of* tlie central ray, or axis of the cone, 
towards whicli the rays are bent. The image of any 
])oint of an object is, therefore, as a rule (the exceptions to 
which need not here be stated), always formed in a lino 
identical with the axis of tlje cone of light, as in the lino 
of B a, or A. hy fig. 185 : so that the spot where the imago 
of anj^ point will be formed upon the retina may be deter- 
mined by prolonging -the central ray of the cone of light, 
or that i‘ay Avhich traverses the centre of the pupil. Thus 
A b is the axis or central ray of the cone of light issuing 
from a; b a, the central x'ay of the cone of light issuing from 
B ; the image of a is formed at 6, the image of b at Uy in 
the inverted position ; therefore wdiat in the object was 
above is in the image below, and vice verftdy — the right-hand 
part of the object is in the image to the left, the left- 
hand to the right. If an opening be made in an eye at 
its superior surface, so that the retina can be seen through 
the vitreous humour, this reversed image of any bright 
object, such as the windows of the room, may be ixerceived 
at the bottom of the eye. Or still better, if the eye of any 
albino animal, such as a white rabbit, in which the coats, 
from the absence of pigment, are transparent, is dissected 
(dean, and held with the cornea towards^ a window, a very 
distinct image of the window comi>letely inverted is seen 
depicted on the posterior translucent wall of the eye. 
Volkmann has also shown that a similar experiment may 

* For details on this subject, consult the various treatises on the 
riiysio,1ogy and Defects of Vision. 
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be successfully performed in a living i^erson possessed 
of large prominent eyes, and an unusually transparent 
sclerotica. 

No completely satisfactory explanation lias yet been 
offered to account for the mind being able to form a 
correct idea of the erect iiosition^of an object of which an 
inverted image is formed on the retina. Muller and 
Volkinaiin are of opinion that the mind really perceives 
an object as inverted, but needs no correction, since every- 
thing is seen alike inverted, and the relative position of 
the objects therefore remains unchanged: and the only 
j)roof we possibly have of the inversion is by exj)eri- 
mept and the study of the laws of oi>tics. It is the same 
thing as the daily inversion of objects consequent on the 
revolution of the entire earth, which 'we know only by ob- 
serving the position of the stars ; and yet it is certain that, 
within twenty-four hours, that which was below in relation 
to the stars, comes to be above. Hence it is, also, that no 
discordance arises between the sensations of inverted vision 
and those of toucdi, which perceives everything in its erect 
])Osition ; for the images of all objects, even of our own 
limbs, in the retina, are equally inverted, and therefore 
maintain the same relative i)Osition. Even the imago of 
our hand, while used in toiKih, is seen inverted. The 
position in which we see objects, wo call therefore tlie 
erect position. A mere lateral inversion of our body in a 
mirror, where ' the right hand occupies tlie left of the 
image, is indeed scarcely remarked : and there is hut little 
discordance between the sensations acquired by touch in 
regulating our movements by the image in the mirror, and 
those of sight, as, for example, in tying a knot in the 
cx*avat. There is some want of harmony here, on account 
of the inversion being only lateral, aiid not complete in all 
directions. 

The perception of tlie erect position* of objects appears, 
therefore, to be the result of an act of the mind* And this 
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leads us to a consideration of the several other properties 

the retina, and of tlie co 'Oj)eration of the mind in the 
several other parts of the act of vision. To these belong 
not merely the act of sensation itself, and the perception 
of the changes produced in the retina, as light and colours, 
but also the conversion of the mere images depicted in the 
retina into ideas of an extended field of vision, of proxi- 
mity and distfince, ef the form and size of objects, of the 
reciprocal influence of diflerent parts of the retina upon 
eacli other, the simultaneous ac^tion of the two eyes, and 
some otlicr phenomena. 

To speak first of the ideal size of the field of vieion : — The 
actual size of the field of vision dej^ends on the extent of 
the retina, for only so many images can be seen at any one 
time as <*an occupy tile retina, at the same time ; and thus 
considered, the retina, of whicli the afiections are perceived 
by the mind, is itself the field of vision. But to the mind 
of the individual the size of the field of vision has no 
determinate limits ; sometimes it a])pears very small, at 
another time very large ; for the mind has the jiower of 
])rojecting the images on the retina towards the exterior. 
Hence the mental field of vision is very small wdien the 
sphere of the action of the mind is limited to impediments 
near the eye : on the contrary, it is very extensive wdieu 
the projection of tlie images on the retina towards tlie 
exterior, by tlie influence of the mind, is not impeded. It 
is very small when we look into a hollow body of smiill 
capacity hold before the eyes ; large when w^e look out 
upon the landscape through a small opening ; more exten- 
sive when we look at the landscape through a wundow ; 
and most so when our view is not confined by any near 
object. In all these cases the idea which we receive of 
the size of the field of vision is very different, although its 
absolute size is in all the sam^e, being dependent on the 
extent of the retina*. Hence it follows, that the mind is 
constantly co-oiierating in the acts of ^vision, so that at last 
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it becomes diiRcult to say what belongs to mere sensation, 
and what to the influence of the mind. 

By a mental operation of this kind, we obtain a correct 
idea of tlie size of individual objects, as well as of the 
extent of the field of vision. To understand this, it will be 
necessary to refer again to fig. 185? P- 651. 

Tlie angle included between the decussating central 
raj's of two cones of light issuing from difierent points of 
an object, is called the optical angle — a)tgulus opticus seu 
risorius. This angle becomes larger, the greater the dis- 
tance between the points a and n ; and since the angles x 
and j/ are i^rpial, the distance between tlie points a and b 
in the image on the retina increases as the angle becomes 
larger. Objects at ditfereiit distances from the 03^0, but 
having the same optical angle, x — for- example, the objec^ts, 

d, and e , — must also throw images of ecpial size upon 
the retina ; and, if they occupy the same angle of the field 
of vision, their imago must occupy the same spot in the 
retina. 

Nevertheless, these images apj)oar to the mind to be of 
very unecpial size when the ideas of distance and proximity 
(‘ome into I)la3’’ ; for, from the image a h, the mind forms 
the concei)tion of a visual space extending to e, d, or c, and 
of an object of the size which that rejuesented by the 
image on the retina appears to liave when viewed close to 
the 03^0, or under the most usual circumstances. A land- 
scape depicted on the retina, as a hj and viewed under the 
angle a?, is therefore conceived by the mind to hfivo an 
extent of two miles perhaps, if we know that its extent is 
such, or if we infer it to be so from the number of known 
objects seen at the same time. And in the same way that 
the images of several different objects, viewed under the 
same angle, thus appears to the miftid to have a different 
size in the field of vision, so the whole field of vision, which 
has always the same absolute size, is interpreted by the 
mind as of extremely various extent : and, for this ^season 
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also, the image viewed in the camera obscura is regarded 
as a real landscape — as the true field of vision — although 
only a small imago depicted upon paper. The same mental 
process gives rise to the idea of depth in the field of vision ; 
tliis idea being fixed in our mind principally by the cir- 
cumstance that, as we ourselves move forwards, different 
images in succession become depicted on our retina, so that 
we seem to i^ass between these images, which to the mind 
is tl)o same thing as ]j‘^ssing between the objects them- 
selves. 

Tlie action of the sense of vision in relation to external 
objects is, therefore, (piite different from that of the sense 
of touch. The objects of the latter sense are immediately 
present to it ; and our own body, with which they come 
into contact, is the measure of their size. The part of a 
table touclied by the hand apx^ears as large as the j:)art of 
the hand receiving an impression from it, for a part of our 
body in whicli a sensation is excited is here the measure 
])y wliicli we judge of the magnitude of the object. In the 
sense of vision, on the contrary, the images of objects are 
mere fractions of the objects themselves realized upon the 
retina, tlie extent of which remains constantly the same. 
But the imagination, which analyzes the sensations of 
vision, invests the images of objects, together with the 
wdiolo field of vision in the retina, with very varyiiag 
dimensions ; the relative size of the images in pro- 
portion to the whole field of vision, or of the affected 
parts of the retina to the whole retina, alone remaining 
unaltered. 

The direction in which an object is seen, the direction of 
vision, or visual direction, depends on the part of the retina 
wdricli receives the image, and on the distance of this part 
from, and its relation* to, the central point of the retina. 
Thus, objects of which the images fall upon the same parts 
of the retina lie in the same visual direction ; and when, 
by the action of the mind, the images or affections of the 
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retina are projected into the exterior world, the relation of 
the images to each other remains the same. 

The estimation of the form, of bodies by sight is the result 
partly of the mere sensation, and partly of the association 
of ideas. Since the form of the images perceived by the 
retina depends wholly on the outline of the part of the 
retina affected, the sensation alone is adequate to the 
distinction of only superficial forms of each other, as of 
a square from a circle. But the idea of a solid body, as a 
sphere, or a body of three or more dimensions, e.g., a cube, 
can only be attained by the action of the mind constructing 
it from th^ different superficial images seen in different 
positions of the eye with regard to the object ; and, as 
shown by Mr. Wheatstone and illustrated in the stereo- 
scope, from two different perspective projections of the 
body being presented simultaneously to the mind by 
the two eyes. Hence, when, in adult age, sight is sud- 
denly restored to persons blind from infancy, all objects in 
the field of vision appear at first as if painted flat on one 
surface; and no idea of solidity is formed until after 
long exercise of the sense of vision combined with that of 
touch. 

We judge of the motion of an object, jiartly from the 
motion of its image over the surface of the retina, and 
partly from the motion of our eyes following it. If the 
image upon the retina moves while our eyes and our body 
are at rest, we conclude that the object is changing its 
relative position with regard to ourselves. In such a case 
the movement of the object may be apparent only, as when 
we are standing upon a body which is in motion, such as 
a- ship. If, on the other hand, the image does not move 
with regard to the retina, but remains fixed upon the same 
spot of that membrane, while our ejfes follow the moving 
body, we judge of the motion of the object by the sensa- 
tion of the muscles in action to move the eye. If the 
image moves over the surface of the retina while the mus- 

u u 
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cles of tho eye are acting at the same time in a manner 
corresponding to this motion, as in reading, we infer that 
the object is stationary, and wo know that we are merely 
altering the relations of our eyes to the object. Sometimes 
the object appears'to move when both object and eye are 
fixed, as in vertigo. 


The mind can, by the faculty of attention, concentrate its 
activity more or less exclusively upon the senses of sight, 
hearing, and touch alternately. When exclusively occupied 
with the, action of one sense, it is scarcely conscious of the 
sensations of the others. The mind, when deeply immersed 
in contemplations of another nature, is indifferent to the 
actions of the sense of sight, as of every other sense. We 
often, when deep in thought, have our eyes open and fixed, 
but see nothing, besause of the stimulus of ordinary 
light being unable to excite the mind to perception 
when otherwise engaged. The attention which is thus 
necessary for vision,* is necessary also to analyse what the 
field of vision presents. Tho mind does not perceive all 
the objects presented by the field of vision at tho same 
time with equal acuteness, but directs itself first to ono 
and then to another. The sensation becomes more intense, 
according as the particular object is at the time the 
principal object of mental contemidation. Any compound 


Fig. i86. 



mathematical figure produces a different 
impression according as the attention is 
directed exclusively to one or the other part 
of it. Thus, in fig. i86, we may in succes- 
sion have a vivid perception of the whole, 
or of distinct parts only; of the six triangles 


near the outer circlfe, of the hexagon in the middle, or of 


the three large triafigles. The more numerous and varied 


^he parts of which a figure is composed, the more scope 
does it afford for the play of the attention. Hence it is 


that architectural ornaments have an eaUvening effect on,. 
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tho sense of vision, since they aflEord constantly fresh 
subject for the action of the mind. 

The duration of the sensation produced by a luminous 
impression on the retina is always greater than that of the 
impression which produces it. However brief tho luminous 
impression, the effect on the retina always lasts for about 
one-eighths of a second. Thus, supposing an object in 
motion, say a horse, to be revealed on 'a dark night by a 
flash of lightning. The object would be seen apparently 
for an eighth of a second, but it would not appear in 
motion; because although the image remained on the 
retina for 'this time, it was really revealed for such an 
extremely short period (the duration of a flash of lightning 
being almost instantaneous) that no appreciable movement 
on the part of the object could have taken place in the 
period during which it was revealed to the retina of the 
observer. And the same fact is proved in a reverse way. 
Tho spokes of a rapidly revolving wl>eel are not seen as 
distinct objects, because at every point of the field of vision 
over which the revolving spokes pass, a given impression 
has not faded before another comes to replace it. Thus every 
part of the interior of the wheel appears occupied. 

The duration of the after-sensation or siiectriun, produced 
by an object, is greater in a direct ratio with the dura- 
tion of the impression which caused it. Hence the image 
of a bright object, as of the panes of a window through 
which the light is shining, may be perceived in the retina 
for a considerable period, if we have previously kept our 
eye fixed for some time on it. 

The colour of the spectrum varies with that of the object 
which produced it. The spectra left by the images of 
white or luminous objects, are ordinarily white or lumi- 
nous; those left by dark objects are dark. Sometimes, 
however, the relation of the light and dark parts in the 
image may, under certain circumstances, be reversed in 
the spectrum; what was bright may be dark, and wliat 
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was (lark may appear light. This occurs whenever the 
eye, which is the seat of the spectrum of a luminous object, 

is not closed, but fixed 
upon another bright or 
white surface, as a white 
wall, or a sheet of white 
paper. Hence the spectrum 
of the sun, which, while 
light is excluded from the 
eye is luminous, appears 
black or grey when the 
eye is directed upon a 
white surface. The explanation of this is, that the part 
of the retina whidi has received the luminous image 
remains for a certain period afterwards in an exhausted or 
less sensitive state, while that which has received a dark 
image is in an unexhausted, and therefore much more 
excitable condition. , 

The ocular spectra which remain after the impression of 
coloured objects upon the retina are always coloured ; and 

* Fig. 187. A circle showing the various simple and compoiiiul 
colours of light, and those which are coinplcmeiital of each other, Ic., 
which, when iiiixed, produce a neutral gi'cy tint. The three sim^de 
coloui’s, red, yellow, and blue, are placed at the angles of an equilateral 
triangle ; which are connected together by means of a circle ; the mixed 
colours, green, orange, and violet, are placed intermediate between the 
corresponding simple or homogeneous colours ; and the complemental 
colours, of which the pigments, when mixed, would constitute a grey, 
and of which the prismatic spectra would together produce a white light, 
will ho found to be placed in each case opposite tp each other, but con- 
nected by a line passing tlirough the centre of the circle. Tlie figure 
is also useful in showing the further shades of colour which are com- 
plementary of each other. If the circle bo 6upi)osed to contain every 
transition of colour between the six marked down, those which, when 
united, yield a white or grey colour, will always he found directly 
opposite to each othef ; thus, for exami>le, the intermediate tint between 
orange and red is complemental of the middle tint between green and 
blue. 


Fig. 187*. 


red 
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their colour is not that of the object, or of the image pro- 
duced directly by the object, but the opposite, or complex 
mental colour. The spectrum of a red object is, therefore, 
green ; that of a green object, red ; that of violet, yellow ; 
that of yellow, violet, and so on. The reason of this is 
obvious. The part of the retina which receives, say, a red 
image, is wearied by that particular colour, but remains 
sensitive to the other rays which with red make up white 
light ; and, therefore, these by themselves reflected from a 
white object produce a green hue. If, on the other hand, 
the first object looked at be green, the retina being tired 
of green rays, receives a red image, when the ey6 is turned 
to a white object. . And so with the other colours ; the 
retina while fatigued by yellow rays will suppose an object 
to be violet, and vice versa ; the f^ze and shape of the 
spectrum corresponding with the size and 8liaj)e of the 
original object looked at. The colours which thus recipro- 
cally excite each other in the retina are those placed at 
opposite points of the circle in fig. * 

Of the Ileciprocal Action of different Purls of the Retina on 

each other. 

Although each elementary part of the retina represents 
a distinct portion of the field of vision, yet the different 
elementary parts, or sensitive points, of that membrane 
have a certain influence on each other ; the particular con- 
dition of one influencing that of another, so that the image 
perceived by one part is modified by the image depicted in 
the other. The phenomena, Avhich result from this rela- 
tion between the different parts of the retina, may be 
arranged in two classei^; the one including those where 
the condition existing in the greater extent of the retina is 
imparted to the remainder of that piembrane ; the other, 
consisting of those in which the condition of the larger 
portion of the retina exciles, in the* less extensive portion, 
the opposite condition. 
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1. When two opposite impressions occur in contiguous 
parts of an image on the retina, the one impression is, 
under certain circumstances, modified by the other. If 
the impressions occupy each one-half of the image, this 
does not take place ; for in that case, their actions are 
equall}^ balanced. But if one of the impressions occupies 
only a small part of the retina, and the other the greater 
part of its surface, the latter may, if long continued, ex- 
tend its influence over the whole retina, so that the 
opposite less extensive impression is no longer perceived, 
and its place becomes occupied by the same sensation as 
the rest o'l the field of vision. Thus, if we fix the eye 
for some time upon a strijj of coloured pai)er lying ui)on 
a white surface, the image of the coloured object, 
especially when it faHs on the lateral parts of the retina, 
will gradually disappear, and the white surface be seen in 
its place. 

2. In the second class of iflienomena, the afiection of 
one part of the retina influences tliat of another part, not 
in such a manner as to obliterate it, but so as to cause it 
to become tlie contrast or opposite of itself. Thus a grey 
spot tipon a white gi'Oiind appears darker than the same 
tint of grey would do if it alone occupied the whole field 
of vision, and a shadow is always rendered deeper when 
the light which gives rise to it becomes more intense, 
owing to the greater contrast. The former phenomena 
ensue gradually, and only after the images have been 
long fixed on the retina ; the latter are instantaneous in 
their production, and are permanent. 

In the same way, also, colours may be produced by con- 
trast. Thus, a very small dull-grey strij) of paper, lying 
upon an extensive surface of any bright colour, does not 
appear grey, but has 9 faint tint of the colour which is the 
complement of that of the surrounding surface (see page 
66*1). A strip of* grey paper upon a green field, for 
example, often appears to have a tint of red, and when 
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lying* upon a red surface, a greenish tint ; it has an orange- 
coloured tint upon a bright blue surfape, and a blueish 
tint upon an orange-coloured surface ; a yellowish colour 
upon a bright violet, and a violet tint upon a bright 
yellow surface. The colour excited thus, as a contrast to 
the excjiting colour, being wholly independent of any rays 
of the corresponding colour acting from without upon the 
retina, must arise as an opj>osite or antagonistic condition 
of that membrane ; and the oj)j)osite conditions of which 
the retina thus becomes the subject would seem to balance 
each other by tlieir reciprocal reaction. A necessary con- 
dition for the production of the contrasted colours is, that 
the i^art of the retina in wliich the new colour is to be 
excited, sliall be in a state of comparative i*epose ; hence 
the small object itself must bo grey.. A second condition 
is, that the colour of the surrounding surface shall be very 
bidght, that is, it shall contain much white light. 

The retina corresj)onding to the point of entrance of the 
optic nerve is completely insensible fo the impressions of 
light. The phenomenon itself is very readily sliown. If 
we direct one eye, the other being dosed, ui)on a point at 
such a distance to the side of any object, that the image 
of the latter must fall upon the retina at the point of 
entrance of the oi)tic nerve, this image is lost either 

• + 

instantaneously, or very soon. If, for example, wo close 
the left eye, and direct the axis of the right eye steadily 
towards the cinmlar spot here represented, while the page 
is held at a distance, of about six inches from the eye, 
both dot and cross are visible. On gradually increasing the 
distance between the eye and the object, by removing 
the book farther and farther from the face, and still 
keeping the right eye steadily on tlie dot, it will be found 
that suddenly the cross disappears* from view, while* on 
removing the book stUl farther, it suddenly comes in sight 
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again. The cause of tliis phenomenon is simply that the 
portion of retina which is occupied by the entrance of the 
optic nerve, is quite blind; and therefore that when it 
alone occupies the field of vision, objects cease to be 
visible. 

Of the Simidtaneoiis Action of the two Eyes. 

Although the sen?e of sight is exercised by two organs, 
yet the impression of an object convej^ed to the mind is 
single. Various theories have been advanced to account 
for this phenomenon. By Gall, it was supposed that we 
do not really employ both eyes simultaneously, in vision, 
but always see with only one at a time. This especial 
employment of one eye in vision certainly occurs in 
persons whose eyes are of very unequal focal distance, but 
in the majority of individuals both eyes are simultaneously 
in action in the perception of the same object; this is 
shown by the double images seen under certain conditions. 
If two fingers be held uj) before the eyes, one in front of 
the other, and vision be directed to the more distant, so 
that it is seen singly, the nearer will aj)pear double ; while, 
if the nearer one be regarded, the most distant will be 
seen double ; and one of the double images in each case 
will be found to belong to one eye, the other to the other 
eye. 

Single vision results only wdien certain parts of the two 
retinm are affected simultaneously ; if different parts of 
the retimx> receive the image of the object, it is seen 
double. The parts of the retinm in the two eyes which 
thus correspond to each other in the property of referring 
the images which affect them simultaneously to the same 
spot in the field of vision are, in man, just those parts 
which would corxespoiLd to each other, if one retina w^ero 
placed exactly in front of, and over the other (as in 
fig.^ 1 88 , c). Thus,' the outer lateral portion of one eye 
corresponds to, or, to use a better term, is identical wdth. 
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the inner portion of the other eye ; or a of the eye a (fig*. 
1 88 ) with a of the eye n. The upper part of one retina is 
also identical with the p/g, igg. 

upper part of the other ; ^1 ^ i** “I ® 

and the lower parts of V / • V y 

the two eyes are iden- ^ 

tical with each other. a\ \ / /t 

This is proved by 

a single experiment. ^ 

Pressure upon any part 

of the ball of the eye, so as to affect the retina, produces 
a luminous circle, seen at the opposite side of the field 
of vision to that on which the pressure is' made. If, now, 
in a dark room, we press with the finger at the upper part 
of one eye, and at the lower part of. the other, two lumi- 
nous circles are seen, one above the other ; so, also, two 
figures are seen when pressure is made simultaneously on 
the two outer or the two inner sides of both eyes. It is 
certain, therefore, that neither the* upper part of one 
retina and the lower part of the other are identical, nor 
the outer lateral parts of the two retince, nor their inner 
lateral portions. But if pressure be made with the fingers 
upon both eyes simultaneously at tlieir lower part, one 
luminous ring is seen at the middle of the upper i^art of 
the field of vision ; if the pressure be applied to the upi)er 
part of both eyes, a single luminous circle is seen in the 
middle of the field of vision below. So, also, if we press 
upon the outer side a of the eye a, and upon the inner side 
a of the eye n, a single spectrum is produced, and is ap- 
parent at the extreme right of the field of vision ; if upon 
the point h of one eye, end the point h' of the other, a 
single spectrum is seen to the extreme left. 

The spheres of the two retinm may, therefore, be re- 
garded as lying one over the other, as in c, fig. i88; so 
that the left portion of one eye lies bvfer the identical left 
portion of the other eye, the right portion of one eye over 
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tlie identical riglit portion of the other eye ; and with the 
uj)per and lower portions of the two eyes, a lies over h 
over h\ and c over c'. The points of the one retina inter- 
mediate between a and c*, are again identical with the 
corresponding points of the other retina between a! and c ; 
those between h and c of the one retina, with those 
between // and c of the other. In short, all other parts 
are non-identical : r^nd, when they are excited to action, 
the effect is the same as if the impressions were made on 
different parts of the same retina : and the double images 
belonging to tlie eyes a and n, are seen at .exactly the same 
distance from each other as exists between the, image of 
the eye a and the part of the retina of the eye a which 
corresponds to, or is identical with, the seat of the second 
image in the eye n f or, to return to the figure already 
used in illustration (fig. 1 88), if a of one eye be affected, 
and V of the other, the distances of the two images a and h 
will, inasmuch as a is identical with a\ and with b, lie at 
exactly the same distance from each other as images pro- 
duced by imi^ressions on the points ab of the one eye, or a 
b' of the other. 

In application of those results to the phenomena of 
vision, if the position of the eyes with regard to a lumi- 
nous object bo such that similar images of the same 
object fall on identical parts of the two retime, as occurs 
when the axes moot in some one point, the object is seen 
single ; if otherwise, as in the various forms of sciuinting, 
two images are formed, and double vision results. If the axes 
of the eyes, a and b (fig. 189), be so directed that they meet 
at a, an object at a will be seen singly, for the point a of the 
one retina, and a' of the other, are identical. So, ^so, if 
the object be so situated that its image falls in bdth eyes 
at the same distance from the central point of the retina, 
— namely, at b in the one eye, ^and at 6' in the other, — 
will be seen single, ‘for it affects identical parts of the two 
retinjp. The same will apply to the object y\ 
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In quadrupeds, tlie relation between the identical and 
non- identical parts of the retime cannot bo the same as iii 
man ; for the axes 
of their eyes gene- 
rally diverge, and 
can never be made 
to meet in one i>oint 
of an object. When 
an , animal regards 
an object situated 
directly in front of 
it, the image of the 
object must hill, in 
both eyes, on the 
outer portion of the 
retinae. Thus the 
image of the object 
€i (fig. 191) will fall at a in one, and at a" in the other: and 
these points a and a" must bo identical. So, also, for dis- 
tinct and single vision of objects, h or 6 *, the i^oints h' and //', 
or c c", in the two retihm, on which the images of these ob- 
jects fall, must bo identical. All points of the retina in each 
eye which receive rays of light from lateral objects only, 
can have no corresponding identical points in the retina of 
the other eye ; for otherwise two objects, one situated to 
the right and the other to the left, would appear to lie in 
the same spot of the field of vision. It is probable, there- 
fore, that there are, in the eyes of animals, parts of the 
retinm which are identical, and parts which are not iden- 
tical, i.e., parts in one which have no corresponding parts 
in the other eye. And -the relation of the two retina 3 to 
each oliier in the field of vision may be rei)resented as in 

fig. 190. 

The cause of the impressions on the identical points of 
the two retinae giving rise to but one sensation, and ihe 
perception of a single image, must either lie in the qtruc- 
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tural orgfanization of the deeper or cerebral portion of the 
visual apparatus, or be the result of a mental operation ; 
for in no other case is it the property of the corresponding 
nerves of the two sides of the body to refer their sensa- 
tions as one to one •spot. 

Fig. 190. Fig- I 9 I' 



Many attempts have been made to explain this remark- 
able relation between the eyes, by referring it to anatomi- 
cal relation between the optic nerves. The circumstance 
of the inner portion of the fibres of the two optic nerves 
decussating at the commissure, and passing to the eye of 
the opposite side, while the outer portion of the fibres con- 
tinue their course to the eye of the same side, so that the 
left side of both retinaj is formed fi:om one root of the 
nerves, and the right side of both retinse from the other 
root, naturally lead to an attempt to explain the pheno- 
menon by this distribution of the fibres of the nerves. 
And this explanation is favoured by cases in which the 
entire of one side of the retina, as far as the central point 
in' both eyes, sometimes becomes insensible. But Muller 
slio\YS the inadequateness of this theory to explain the 
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phenomenon, unless it be supposed that each fibre in each 
cerebral portion of the optic nerves divides in the optic 
commissure into two branches for the identical points of 
the two retince, as is shown in fig. 192. But there is no 
foundation for siich supposition. 

By another theory it is assumed that each optic nerve 
contains exactly the same number of fibres as the other, 
and that the corresponding fibres of 'the two nerves arc 
united in the sensorium (as in fig. 193)- But in this 


Fig. 192. 


193- 


FUj. 194. 




tlieory no account is taken of the partial decussation of the 
fibres of the nerves in the optic commissure. 

According to a third theory, the fibres a and a\ fig. 194, 
coming from identical points of the two retina), are in the 
optic commissure brought into one optic nerve, and in the 
brain either are united by a loop, or spring from the same 
point. The same disposition prevails in the case of the 
identical fibres h and h' . According to this theory, the 
left half of each retina would be represented in the left 
hemisphere of the brain, and the right half of each retina 
in the right hemisphere^ 

Another explanation is founded on the fact, that at the 
anterior part of the commissure of ^the optic nerve, certain 
fibres pass across from the distal po^on of one nerve to 
the corresponding portion of the othfer nerves, as if they 
were commissural fibres forming a connection betw^n the 
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retime of tlie two eyes. It is supposed, indeed, that those 
fibres may connect the corresponding parts of the two 
retintc, and may thus explain their unity of • action ; in the 
same way that corresponding parts of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres are believed to bo connected together by the com- 
missural fibres of the corpus callosum, ar^d so enabled to 
exercise unity of function. 

But, on the wholej it is more probable, that the power 
of forming a single idea of an object from a double im- 
pression conveyed by it to the eyes is the result of a mental 
act. This view is supported by the same facts as those 
employed by Professor Wheatstone to show that this power 
is subservient to the purpose of obtaining a right percep- 
tion of bodies raised in relief. When an object is placed 
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SO near the eyes that to view it the optic axes must con- 
verge, a diflerent perspective projection of it is seen bj’’ 
each eye, these perspectives being more dissimilar as the 
convergence of the optic axes becomes greater. Thus, if 
any figure of three dimensions, an outline cube, for ex- 
ample, be held at a moderate distance before the eyes, 
and viewed with each eye successively, while the head is 
kept perfectly steady, a (fig. 195) 'will be the picture pre- 
sented to the right eye, and n that seen by the left pye. 
Mr. Wheatstone has «shown that on this circumstance 
depends in a great measure our conviction of the solidity 
of dn object, or of its projection in relief. If different 
perspective drawings of a solid body, one representing the 
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image seen by tbe right eye, the other that seen by the 
left (for example, the drawing of a cube a, i?, fig. 195), be 
presented to corresponding parts of the two retina?, as 
may be readily done by means of the stereoscope, an instru- 
ment invented by l^rofossor Wheatstone for the purpose, 
the mind will perceive not merely a single rej)resentation 
of the object, but a body projecting in relief, the exact 
counterpart of that from which the dra wings were made. 


SENSE OE IlEAllTNC. 


Anatomy of the Organ of Hearing, 


Fiff. 196.* 


For descriptive purposes, the ear, or organ of hearing, 
is divided into three j)arts, the external, the middle, and the 
internal ear. The two first are only accessory to the third 
or internal ear, which contains the essential parts of an 
organ of hearing. The accompany- 
ing figure shows very well the 
relation of these divisions, — one to 
the other (fig. 196). 

The external ear consists of tho 
pinna or auricle, and the external 
auditory canal or meatus. The prin- 
cipal parts of the /r/ana are two 
prominent rims enclosed one within 
the other (Jielix and antihelLv), and 
enclosing a central hollow named 
the concha ; , in front of the concha, 
a prominence directed backwards, 
the tragus, and opposite to this, one 

directed forwards, the antitragus. From the concha, the 



* Fig. 


196. Outer surface o£ the pinna of the right auricle. 5. j 

helix ; 2, fossa of the helix ; 3, antihelix ; 4, fossa of tho autihelix ; 
5, antitragiis; 6, tragus ; 7, concha ; 8, lobule. 
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auditory canal^ with a slight arch directed ’upwards, passes 
inwards and a little forwards to the memhrana tympani, 

Fig. 197.* 



to which it thus serves to convoy the vibrating air. Its 

* Fig. 197. Di.'igranimatic view from before of the x>arts composing 
the organ of hearing of the left side (after Arnold). — The temporal bone 
of tlie left side, with the accompanying soft ])arts, lias been detaclicd 
from the head, and a section lias been carried through it transversely, so 
as to remove the front of the meatus externus, half the tympanic mem- 
brane, the upper and anterior wall of the tympanum and Eustachian 
tube. The meatus interaus has also been 02)cned, and the bony labyrinth 
ex])Osed by the removal of the surrounding parts of the 2)etrous hone. 
I, the pinna and lobe; 2, 2', meatus externus; 2 \ memferana tymi)ani; 
3, cavity of the tympanum ; 3', its opening backwards into the mastoid 
cells ; between 3 and 3', the chain of small bones ; 4, Eustachian tube ; 
5, meatus internus containing the facial (uppermost) and the auditory 
nerves ; 6, jdaced on tlie vestibule of the ^yrinth above the fenestra 
oval is : a, apex of the petrous bone ; 5, internal carotid artery ; c, styloid 
process ; facial nerv^ issuing from* the stylo-mastoid foramen ; e, 
msistoid process ; /, squamous part of the bone covered by integument, 
etc. 
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outer part consists of libro-cartilage continued from the 
<joncha ; its inner part of bone. Both are lined by skin 
continuous with that of the pinna, and extending over the 
outer part of the memhrana tympanL .Tow’:ards the outer 
I)art of the canal are fine hairs and sebaceous glands, 
while deeper in the canal are small glands, resembling 
the sweat-glands in structure, which secrete a peculifir 
3’^ellow substance called cenuneit, or ear-wax. 

The middle ear, ov tympanuia (3, fig. 197) is sej)aratedby 
tlio memhrana tympani from the external tiuditory canal. 
It is a cavity in the temporal bone, opening througli its 
anterior atid inner w^all into the Eustachian tube, a 
<ylindriform llattcned canal, dilated at both ends, com- 
posed i^artly of bone and partly of cartilage, lined with 
mucous membrane, and forming a communication bctw^een 
the tympanum and the pharjuix. It opens into tlie cavity 
of the pharynx just behind the posterior aperture of the 
nostrils. The (javity of the tympanum communicates 
j)Osteriorly with air-cavities, the mastoid cells in tlie mas- 
toid process of the temporal bone ; but its only opening 
to the external air is through the lilustachian tube (4, fig. 
197). The walls of the tympanum are osseous, except 
where apertures in them are closed wdth membrane, as at 
tlie fenestra rotunda, and fenestra ovalis, and at the outer 
part wdiero the bone is replaced by the memhrana tympani. 
The cavitj^ of the tympanum is lined Avitli mucous mem- 
brane, the epithelium of wdiich is ciliated and continuous 
with that of the pharynx. It contains a chain of small 
bones (pssicidd oudltus), which extends from the meinbrana 
tympani to the fenestra ovalis. 

The memhrana tympani is placed in a slanting direction 
at the bottom of the external auditory canal, its plane 
being at an angle of about 45^ with the low^et wall of the 
ca^ah It is formed c]^iefly*of a tough* and tense fibrous 
membrane, the edges of wliich are set in a bony groove ; 
its outer surface is covered wdth a continuation of the 
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cutaneous lining of the auditory canal, its inner surface 
with part of the ciliated mucous membrane bf the tym- 
panum. 

The small bones or ossicles of the ear are three, named 
inalleusy incus^ and stapes. The viallenSy or hammer-bone, is 
attached by a long slightly-curved process, called its 
handle, to tlio membrana tympani ; the line of attach- 
ment being vertical, including the whole length of the 
handle, and extending from the upper border to the centre 
of tlie membrane. The head of the malleus is irregularly 
rounded ; ^its neck, or the line of boundary between it and 
the handle, suj)i)orts two processes ; a short conical one, 
wliich receives the insertion of the tensor tymj)ani, and a 
slender one, processus graciliSy which extends forwards, and 
to whicli the laxator t]pnpani muscle is attached. The incuSy 
or anvil-bone, shai)ed like a bicuspid molar tooth, is 
articulated by its broader j^art, corresponding with the 
surface of the crown of a tooth, to the malleus. Of its 
two fang-like processes, one, directed backwards, has a 
free end, the other, curved downwards and more pointed, 
articulates by means of a roundish tubercle, formerly 
called os orhiculare, with tlie stapes, a little bone shaped 
exactly like a stirrup, of which the base or bar fits into 
the fenestra ovalis. To the neck of the stapes, a short 
process, corresponding with the looj) of the stirrup, is 
attached the stapedius muscle. 

The bones of tlie oar are covered with mucous mem- 
brane reflected over them from the wall of the tympanum ; 
and are moveable both altogether and one upon the other. 
The malleus moves and vibrates with every movement and 
vibration of the membrana tympani, and its movements 
are communicated through the incus to the stapes, and 
through it to the membrane closing the fenestra ovalis. 
The malleus, also, is moveable in its articulation with the 
iiicus; and the membrana tympani moving with it is 
altered in its degree of tension by the laxator and tensor 
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tympani muacles. The stapes is moveable on the process 
of the incus, when the stapedius muscle acting draws it 
backwards. 

The proper organ of hearing is formed by the distribu- 
tion of the auditory nerve within tlie internal ear, or 
labyrinth of the ear, a set of cavities witliin the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone. The bone which forms tlie 
walls of these cavities is denser than* that around it, and 



* Fig. 198, higlit bony labyriiitli, viewinl from the outer side (after 
SiUnmerring). — llie sp(*cimcn here represented is j^rcjian^d by sepa- 
rating piecemeal tlio looser substance of tlie petrous bone from tlie dense 
walls which immediately enclose the labyrinth, i, the vestibule ; 2, 
fenestra ovalis ; 3 , superior semicircular canal ; 4, horizontal or external 
canal ; 5, posterior canal ; ampullaj of the semicircular canals ; 6, 
first turn of the cochlea ; 7, secoml turn ; 8, apex ; 9, fenestra rotunda. 
The smaller figure in outline below shows the natural size. 

t Fig, 199. View of the interior of the left labyrinth (from Sbmmer- 
ring). j . — The bony wall of the labyrinth is renioved superiorly and 
externally. l, fovea hemielliptica ; 2, fovea hernispherica ; 3, common 
opening of the superior and posterior semifti cular canals ; 4, opening 
of the aqueduct of the vestibule ; 5, the superior, 6, the posterior, and 
7, the external semicircular camfls ; 8, spiral tube of the cochlea (sdala 
tympani) ; 9, opening of the aqueduct of the cochlea ; 10, placed 011 
the lamina sj)iralis in the^cala vestibuli. 
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forms the osseous lahyrinth ; tlie membrane within the 
cavities forms tlio membranous lahyrinth. The membranous 
labyrinth contains a fluid called endolymph ; while outside 
it, between it and the osseous labyrinth, is a fluid called 
perilymph (see p. 678). 

The osseous labyrinth consists of three principal parts, 
namely, the vestibule, the cochlea, and the semicircular canals. 
The vestibule is the sniddle cavity of the labyrinth, and the 
central organ of the whole auditory apparatus. It presents, 
in its inner wall, several openings for the entrance of the 
divisions of the auditory nerve; in its outer wall, tlK^/oiestra 
avails (2, fig. 198), an oj}ening filled by the base of>tho stajn^s, 
one of the small bones of the ear ; in its posterior and 
superior walls, five openings by which the semicircular 
canals communicate with it: in its anterior wall, an open- 
ing leading into the cochlea. The hinder part of the inner 
wall of the vestibule also presents an opening, the orifice 
of the aquaductus vestibuli, a canal leading to the posterior 
margin of the petrous bone, with uncertain contents and 
unknown purjiose. 

The semicircular canals (figs. 198, 1 99) are three arched 
cylindriform bonj^ canals, set in the substance of the petrous 
bone. Tiiey all open at both ends into the vestibule (two of 
them first coalescing). The ends of each are dilated just 
before opening into the vestibule; and one end of each being 
more dilated than the other is called an amjmlla. Two of 
the canals form nearly vertical arches ; of these the superior 
is also anterior ; the posterior is inferior ; the third canal 
is horizontal, and lower and shorter than the ethers. 

Tke cochlea { 6 , 7, 8, fig. 198, and fig. 200), a small 
organ, shaped like a common' snail-shell, is seated in 
front of the vestibule, its base resting on tlie bottom 
of the internal meatus^j where some apertures transmit to 
it the cochlear filaments of tl^e auditory nerve. In its 
axis, the cochlea is traversed by a conical column, the 
modiolus, around which a spiral ca7iaZAvdnd8 with about two 
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turns and a half from the base to the apex. At the apex 
of the cochlea the canal is closed ; at the base it presents 
three openings, of which 
one, already mentioned, 

(tommunicates with the ves- 
ti])ule ; another, called fe- 
neatra rotunda, is separated 
by a membrane from the 
cavity of the tympanum ; 
the third is the orifice of 
the aquccductus cocldew, a 
canal leading to the jugular fossa of the. petrous bone, and 
corresponding, at least in obscurity of purpose and origin, 
to the aqurcductus vestibuli. The^sjural canal is divided into 
two passages, or scalar, by a i^artition'of bone and membrane, 
the lam ina sqn ralis, Tlie osseous part ov zone of this lamina 
is connected with the modiolus; the membranous part, 
with a muscular zone, according to Todd and Bowman, 
forming its outer margin, is attached to the outer wall of 
the canal. Commencing at the base of the coclilea, be- 
tween its vestibular and tympanic openings, they form a 
partition between these apertures ; the two scalm are, 
therefore, in correspondence with this arrangement, named 
ucala vestibuli and scala tympani. At the apex of the cochlea 
the lamina spiralis ends in a small hamulus, the inner and 
concave part of which, being detached from the summit of 
the modiolus, leaves a small ax>orture named lielicotrema, by 
which the two scalm, separated in all the rest of their 
length, communicate. 

Besides the scala vestibuli and scala tympani, there is a third 
space between them, in 'the substance of the lamina spiralis, 
called the 5caZa media, or canalis viembranacea, and in this are 

* Fig. 200. View ot* the osseous cochlea divided through the middle 
(from Arnold). p. — i, centriA canal of the modiolus ; 2, lamina s|>iralis 
ossea ; 3, scala tympani ; 4, scala vestibuli ; 5, porous substance of the 
modiolus near one of the sections of the canalis sxuralis modiefli. 
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some peculiar club-shaped little bodies called the rods ofCorii, 
setup on end, with their big extremities upwards, and leaning 
against each other at tlie top — a section, therefore, having 
the appearance of tlie gable-end of a house. On their 
outer part are nuihcrous cells of various shai^es. Tlie 
regularity with which the little rods of Corti are arranged 
lias caused them to be compared to rows of keys in a piano. 

In close relation with these rods and the cells outside 
them, and probably projecting also by free ends into the 
little triangular canal containing fluid which is between 
tlie rods, are filaments of the auditory nerve. 

Tlie membranous labyrinth corresponds generally'’with the 
form of the osseous labyrinth, so far as regards the vesti- 
bule and semicircular canals, but is separated from the 
walls of these parts by 'fluid, except where the nerves enter 
into connection within it. In the cochlea, the membranous 
labyrinth completes the septum between the two scalcB, and 
encloses a separate spiral canal, the canalis meinhranacea. 
As already mentioned, the membranous labyrinth contains 
a fluid called endohjnqdi ; and between its outer surface and 
the inner surface of the walls of the vestibule and semi- 
circular canals is anotlier collection of similar fluid, called 
perilymph : so that all the sonorous vibrations impressing 
the auditory nerves on these parts of the internal ear are 
conducted tlirough fluid to a membrane suspended in and 
containing fluid. Tlie fluid in the scalm of the cochlea 
is continuous 'svith the periljunph in the vestibule and 
semicircular canals, and there is no fluid external to its 
lining membrane. 

The vestibular portion of the membrahous labyrinth 
comprises two, probably communicating cavities, of which 
the larger and upper is named the ntriculus ; the lower, the 
sacculns. Into the former open the orifices of the mem- 
branous semicircular canals ; into the latter the canalis 
memhranacea of the cochlea. The membranous labyrinth 
of all these parts is laminated, transparent, very vascular. 
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and covered on the inner surface with nucleated cells, of 
which those that line the ampulhc are i)rolonged into stiff 
liair-like processes; the same appearance, but to a much 
less degree, being visible in the utricle and saccule. In the 
cavities of the utriculus and sacculus are small masses of 
calcareous particles, otoconia or otolUhes ; and the same, 
although in more minute quantities, are to be found in the 
interior of other parts of the membranous labyrinth. 

The auditory nerre, for tho appropriate exposure of 
whose filaments to -sonorous vibrations all the orgaCns now 
described are provided, is characterised as a nerve of 
sj)ccial sense T)y its softness (whence it derived its name 
oiportio mollis of the seventh l>air), and by the fineness of 
its component fibres. It enters the labj’rinth of the ear 
in two divisions ; one for tlio vestfbule and semicircular 
canals, and the other for the cochlea. The branches for 
the vestibule spread out and radiate on the inner surface 
of tlie membranous labyrinth : their exact determination is 
unknown. Those for the semicircular canals pass into the 
ampulhc, and form, within each of them, a forked projec- 
tion which corresponds with a septum in the interior of 
the anq^ulla. The branches of the cochlea enter it thi'ough 
orifices at the base of the modiolus, which they ascend, and 
tlience successively x)a8S into canals in the osseous i>art 
of the lamina spiralis. In the canals of this osseous j)art 
or zone, the nerves are arranged in a j)Icxus, containing 
ganglion cells. Their ultimate termination is not known 
with certainty ; but some of them, without doubt, end in 
the organ of Corti, probably in colls. 

Vhysiplogy of Jfeariny. 

The acoustic portion of the physiology of hearing is thus 
illustrated by Muller: chieliy in applications of the results 
of his experiments on the conduction of sonorous vibra- 
tions through various combinations’ of air, water, and Itolid 
substances, especiallj^ membrane. 
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All the acoustic contrivances of the organ of hearing are 
means for conducting the sound, just as the optical appa- 
ratus of the eye are media for conducting the light. Since 
all matter is (?apahle of propagating sonorous vibrations, 
the simplest conditions must be sufficient for mere hear- 
ing; for all substances surrounding the auditory nerve 
would communicate sound to it. In the eye a certain 
construction was required for directing the rays or undula- 
tions of light in such a manner that they should fall upon 
the optic nerve with the same relative disposition as that 
with which they issued from the object. In the sense of 
hearing this is not requisite. Sonorous vibrations, having 
the most various direction and the most unequal rate of 
succession, are transmitted by all media without modifica- 
tion, however manifold their decussations ; and, wherever 
these vibrations or undulations fall upon the organ of 
hearing and the auditory nerves, they must (uiuse the 
sensation of corresponding sounds. The whole develop- 
ment of the organ of hearing, therefore, can have for its 
object merely tlio render big more 2 >crject the propagation of 
the sonorous vibrations, and their multqdication by re- 
sonance; and, in fact, all the acoustic apparatus of the organ 
may be shown to have reference to these two principles. 

Functions of the Fxtcrnal Far. 

The external auditory passage influences the i)ropaga- 
tion of sound to the tymj)anum in three ways: — I, by 
causing the sonorous undulations, entering directly from 
the atmosphere, to be transmitted by the air in, the passage 
immediately to the membrana tympani, c and thus pre- 
venting them from being dispersed ; 2, 

passage conducting the sonorous undulations imparted to 
the external ear itself, tby the shortest path to the attach- 
ment of the membrana tympani, and so to this membrane ; 
3, by the resonance bf the column of air contained within 
the passage. 
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As a conductor of undulations of air, tlie external 
auditory passage receives the direct undulations of the 
atmosphere, of which tliose that enter in the direcition of 
its axis produce the strongest impressions. The undula- 
tions which enter the j)assage obliquely are reflected by 
its parietes, and thus by reflexion reach the membrana 
tyiin)ani. By reflexion, also, the external meatus receives 
the undulations which impinge upon the concha of the 
external ear, when their angle of reflexion is such that 
they are thrown towards the tragus. Other sonorous 
undulations, again, whi(di t^ould not enter the meatus from 
the extermil air either directly or by reflexion, may still be 
brought into it by inflexion; undulations, for instance, 
whose direction is that of the long axis of the head, and 
which i^ass over the surface of the* ear, must, in accord- 
ance with the laws of inflexion, be bent into the external 
meatus by its margins. But the action of those undula- 
tions which enter the meatus directly are most intense ; and 
hence wo are enabled to judge of the i)oint whence sound 
(tomes, by turning one ear in different directions, till it is 
directed to the point whence the vibrations may pass directly 
into the meatus, and produce tlie strongest impressions. 

The walls of the meatus are also solid conductors of| 
sound ; for those vibrations Avliicli are coimnunicated to ‘ 
the cartilage of the external ear, and not reflected from it, 
are propagated by the shortest path through the parietes of 
the passage to the membrana tympani. Hence, both ears, 
being close stopped, the sound of a pipe is heard more dis- 
tinctly whem its lower extremit^^ covered with a membrane, 
is applied to the* cartilage of the external ear itself, than 
when it is placed in contact with the surface of the head. 

Lastly, the external auditory passage is important, inas- 
much as the air which it contains, liiie all insulated masses 
of air, increases the intqpsity of sounds by resonance. 
To convince ourselves of this, we neeS. only lengthen *the 
passage by affixing to it another tube : every sound that is 
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heard^ even tlie sound of our own voice, is then much 
increased in intensity. 

The action of the cartilage of the external ear upon 
sonorous vibrations is jmrtly to reflect them, and partly to 
condense and conduct thetn to the jjarietes of the external 
passage. With respect to its reflecting action, the concha 
is the most important part, since it directs the reflected 
undulations towards* the tragus, wdience they are reflected 
into the auditory passage. The other inequalities of the 
external ear do not promote hearing by reflexion ; and, if 
the conducting power of the cartilage of the ear were left 
out of consideration, they might be regarded as destined 
for no particular use ; but receiving the impulses of the 
air, the cartilage 'of the external ear, while it reflects a 
l^art of them, propagutes within itself and condenses the 
rest, as all other solid and elastic bodies would do. Thus, 
the sonorous vibrations which it receives by an extended 
surface, arc conducted by it to its place of attachment. 
In consequence of the connection of the i)arietes of the 
auditory passage witli the solid parts of the whole head, 
some dispersion of tlie undulations will result ; but tlie 
I>oints of athichment of tlio membrana tympani will receive 
them by the sliortest path, and will as certainly com- 
municate them to that membrane, as the solid sides of a 
drum commiinicate sonorous undulations to the j^archment 
head, or the bridge of a musical string, its vibrations to 
the string. 

Ilogarding the cartilage of the external ear, therefore, 
as a conductor of sonorous vibrations, all its* inequalities, 
elevations, and depressions, which are useless with regard 
to reflexion, become of evident importance ; for those 
elevations and depressions upon which the undulations 
fall perpendicularly, ^ill be affected by them in the most 
intense degree ; and, in consequence of the various form 
and position of these inequalities, sonorous undulations, 
in wlmtever direction they may conje, must fall perpen- 
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dicularly upon the tangent of some one of them. This 
ajffords an explanation of the extraordinary form given to 
this part. 

Functions of the Middle Far : the Tympanuniy Ossiculu, and 

F enestrce. 

In animals living in the atmosphere, the sonorous vibra- 
tions are convej^ed to the auditory nerve by three different 
media in succession ; namely, the air^ the solid parts of the 
l^y of the animal and of the auditory ai)paratus, and 
the fluid of the labyrinth. 

Sonorous vibrations are imparted too imperfectly from 
air to solid bodies, for the j)ro2)agation of sound to the 
internal ear to be adequately efibeted by that means alone ; 
yet already an instance of its being ^hus has 

been mentioned. 

In i}assing from air directly into water, sonorous vibra- 
tions suffer also a considerable diminution of their strength ; 
but if a tense membrane exists between the air and the 
water, the sonorous vibrations are cjommunicated from the 
former to the latter medium with very great intensity. 
This fact, of which Miiller gives cx2)erimental i)roof, 
furnishes at once an exjdanation of the use of the fenestra 
rotunda, and of the meinbrane closing it. Thej'’ are the 
means of communicating, in full intensity, the vibrations 
of the air in the t3"m2)anum to the fluid of the labyrinth. 
Tliis peculiar jprojjerty of membranes is the result, not of 
their tenuity alone, but of the elasticity and capability of 
disjdacement ,of their i)articles; and it is not impaired 
when, like the membrane of the fenestra rotunda, they are 
not impregnated with moisture. 

Sonorous vibrations are also communicated without any 
perceptible loss of intensity from the air to the water, 
W’hen to the membrane forqjLing the medium of communi- 
cation, there is attached a short, solid body, which occujnes 
the greater imrt of its surface, and is alone in contact 
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witli the water. This fact elucidates the action of the 
fenestra ovalis, and of tho plate of the stapes which 
occux)ies it, and, witli the j>receding fact, shows that both 
fenestra) — that closed by membrane only, and that with 
which the moveable stapes is connected — transmit very 
freelj’' the sonorous vibrations from the air to the fluid of 
the labyrinth. 

A small, solid body, fixed in an oi)ening by means of a 
border of membrane, so as to be moveable, communicates 
sonorous vibrations from air on the one side, to water, or 
the fluid of the labyrinth, on the other side, much better 
than solid media not so constructed. But the pro^jagation 
of sound to the fluid is rendered much more perfect if the 
solid conductor thus Qccui^ying the oiociiing, or fenestra 
ovalis, is by its others end fixed to the middle of a tense 
membrane, which has atmos^jlieric air on both sides. 

A tense membrane is a much better conductor of tho 
vibrations of air than any other solid body bounded by 
definite surfaces : and tho vibrations are also communi- 
cated very readily by tense membranes to solid bodies in 
contact with them. Thus, then, the membrana tympani 
serves for tho transmission of sound from the air to the 
ehain of auditory bones. Stretched tightly in its osseous 
ring, it vibrates wuth the air in the auditory passage, as 
any thin tense membrane Avill when the air near it is 
thrown into vibrations by the sounding of a tuning-forlc 
or a musical string. And, from such a tense vibrating 
membrane, the vibrations are communicated with great 
intensity to solid bodies which touch it at any point. If, 
for example, one end of a flat piece of wbod . be applied to 
the membrane of a drum while ‘the other end is- held in 
the hand, vibrations are felt distinctly when the vibrating 
tuning-fork is held dver the membrane without touching 
it ; but the wood alone, isolated from the membrane, will 
only very feebly jDropagate the vibrations of the air to the 
hand. 
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The ossicula of the ear, which are represented in this 
experiment by a piece of wood, are the better conductors 
of the sonorous vibrations communicated to them, on 
account of being isolated by an atmosphere of air, and not 
continuous with the bones of the craniuln ; for every solid 
body thus isolated by a different medium propagates 
vibrations with more intensity through its own substaiuie 
than it communicates them to the surrounding medium, 
whicli thus prevents a dispersion of the sound; just as 
the vibrations of the air in tlie tubes used for conducting 
the voice from one apartment to another are prevented from 
being dispersed by the solid walls of the tube. Tlie 
vibrations of the membrana tympani are transmitted,, 
therefore, l)y the chain of ossicula to tlie fenestra ovalis 
and fluid of the labyrinth, their dispcBsion in the tympanum 
being prevented by the difficulty of the transition of 
vibrations from solid to gaseous bodies. The membrana 
tympani being a tense, solid body, bounded by free sur- 
faces, the sonorous undulations will *be partially reflec ted 
at its surfaces, so as to cause a meeting of undulations 
from opposite directions within it ; it will, therefore, b}’- 
resonance, increase the intensity of the vibrations commu- 
nicated to it, and tlie undulations, thus rendered more 
intense, will act, in their turn, upon the chain of auditory 
bones. 

The necessity of the presence of air on the inner side 
of the membrana tympani, in order to enable it and the 
ossicula auditus to fulfil the objects just described, is 
obvious. Without this provision, neither would the vibra- 
tions of the membrane be free, noi*®*16Ire chain of bones 
isolated, so as to projiagate the sonorous undulations with 
concentration of their intensity. But while the osciUa- 
tions of the membrana tymj3ani arc? readily communicated 
to' the air in the cavity j>f the tympanum, those of the 
solid ossicula will not be conducted aVay by the air, *but 
will be propagated to the labyrinth without being dispersed 
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in the tympanum, l^qually necessary is the communica- 
tion of the air in the tympanum with the external air, 
through the medium of the Eustachian tube, for the main- 
tenance of the equilibrium of pressure and temperature 
between them. 

The propagation of sound through the ossicula of the 
tympanum to the labyrintli must be effected either by 
oscillations of the bqnes, or by a kind of molecular vibra- 
tion of their jjarticles, or, most probably, by both these 
kinds of motion.^ 

The long process of the malleus receives the undulations 
of the membrana tympanii(fig. 201, 
a, a) and of the air in a direction 
indicated by the arrows, nearly per- 
« pendicular to itself. From the long 
process of the malleus they are 
2 )ropagated to its head (i) ; thence 
into the incus (c), the long process 
* of which is parallel with the long 
process of the malleus. From the 
long process of the incus the undu- 
lations are communicated to the 
stapes (ti), which is united to the 
incus at right angles. The several 
changes in the direction of the chain 
of bones have, however, no influence on that of the undu- 
lations, which remains the same as it was in the meatus 
externus and long process of the malleus, so that the undu- 
lations are commimicated by the stapes to the fenestra 
ovalis in a perpendicular direction. 

* Edouard Weber lias shown that the existence of the membrane over 
the feiiestru rotunda will ]}oi;niit a]>proximatioii and removal of the stapes 
to and from the lab^'rinth. When by the stapes the membrane of the 
fenestra ovalis is pressed towards the kibyrhith, the membrane of tlie 
fenestra rotunda maj^ by the pressure communicated through the fluid 
of the lal>yrinth, be pressed towards the cavity^ of the tymimiium. 


Fi[f. 201. 
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Increasing tension of tlie membrana tympani diminishes 
the facility of transition of sonorous undulations from the 
air to it. Mr. Savart observed that the dry membrana 
tympani, on the approach of a body emitting a loud sound, 
rejected particles of sand strewn upon it more strongly 
when lax than when very tense ; and inferred, therefore, 
that hearing is rendered less acute by increasing the ten- 
sion of the membrana tympani. fuller has confirmed 
this by experiments with small membranes arranged so 
as to imitate the membrana tympani ; and it may bo con- 
firmed also by observations'on one’s self. For the mem- 
brana tympani on one’s own person may be rendered tense 
at will in two ways, namely, by a strong and continued 
etibrt of exj)iration or of inspiration while the moutli and 
nostrils are closed. In the first case, the (ioinpressed air 
is forced with a whizzing sound into the tympanum, the 
membrana tympani is made tense, and immediately hear- 
ing becomes indistinct. The same temporary imjjorfection 
of hearing is i)roduced by rendering* the membrana tym- 
pani tense, and convex towards the interior, by the effort 
of inspiration. The imperfection of hearing, produced by 
the last-mentioned method, may continue for a time even 
after the mouth is opened, in consequence of the previous 
elfort at inspiration liaving induced collapse of the walls 
of the Eustachian tube,* which prevents the restoration of 
equilibrium of pressure between the air within the tym- 
panum and that without : hence we have the opportunity 
of observing that even our own voice is heard with less 
intensity when the tension of the membrana tympani is 
great. 

If the pressmr,e of the external air or atmosphere be 
very great, while on account of collapse of the walls of 
the Eustachian tube, the air in the interior of the tym- 
panum fails to exert an eq^ual counter-pressure, the mem- 
brana tympani will of course be ’ forced inwards, ftnd 
imperfect deafness be produced. Thus it may be explained 
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why, in a diving-hell, voices sound faintly. In all cases, 
the eftect of the increased tension of the membrana tyin- 
pani is not to render both grave and acute sounds equally 
fainter than before. On the contrary, as observed Dr. 
Wollaston, the increased tension of the membrana tyrapani, 
I)rodu(ied by exliaustiug the cavity of the tympanum, makes 
one deaf to grave sounds only. 

Tlic principal office of the Eustachian tube, in Muller’s 
/opinion, has relation to the jirevention of these effects of 
increased tension of the membrana tympani. Its existence 
and openness will provide for the maintenance of the 
oquilibriiim between the air within the tympanum and 
the external air, so as to prevent the inordinate tension 
of the membrana tympani which would be produced by 
loo great or too little pressure on either side. While dis- 
(iharging this office, however, it will serve to render sounds 
clearer, as (Honle suggests) the apertures in violins do ; Ui 
supply the tympanum with air; and to be an outlet for 
mucus : and the ill* offecits of its obstruction may be 
referred to the hindrance of all these its offices, as well as 
of that one ascribed to it as its principal use. 

The influence of the tensor tympani muscle in modif3dng 
hearing may also be probably explained in connection 
with the regulation of the tension of the membrana tym- 
pani. If, through reflex nervous action, it can be excited 
to contraction hy a very loud sound, just as the iris and 
orbicularis palpebrarum muscle are by a very intense 
light, then it is manifest that a very intense sound would, 
through the action of this muscle, induce a deafening or 
muffling of the ears. In favour of this supposition we 
have the fact that a loud sound excites, by reflexion, 
nervous action, winking of the eyelids, and, in persons of 
irritable nervous system, a sudden contraction of many 
muscles. 

The influence of* the stapedius muscle in hearing is 
unknown. It acts upon the stapes in ^ such a manner as to 
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make it rest obliquely in the fenestra ovalis, depressing 
that side of it on which it acts, and elevating the other side 
to the same extent. 

When the fenestra ovalis and fenestra rotunda exist 
together with a tympanum, the sound is transmitted to the 
fluid of the internal ear in two ways, — namely, by solid 
bodies and by membrane ; by both of which conducting 
media sonorous vibrations are communicated to wafer with 
considerable intensity. The sound being conducted to the 
labyrinth by two paths, will, of course, produce so much 
the stronger impression ; for undulations will ^ be thus 
excited in% the fluid of the labyrinth from two different 
though contiguous points ; and by the crossing of these 
undulations stationary waves of increased intensity will 
be produced in the fluid. Muller’s experiments show that 
the same vibrations of the air act upon the fluid of the 
labyrinth with much greater intensity through the medium 
of the chain of auditory bones and the fenestra ovalis 
than through the medium of the air of the tympanum 
and the membrane closing the fenestra rotunda : but the 
<?ases of disease in which the ossicula have been lost with- 
out loss of hearing, prove that sound may also be well 
conducted through the air of the tympanum and the mem- 
brane of the fenestra rotunda. 

Functions of the Labyrinth. 

The fluid of the labyrinth is the most general and constant 
of the acoustic provisions of the labyrinth. In all forms 
of organs of hearing, the sonorous vibrations affect 
the auditory nerve through the medium of liquid — the 
most convenient medium, on many accounts, for such a 
purpose. 

The fimction usually ascrjj^bed to the semicircular canals is 
the collecting in their fluid contents, the sonorous undula- 
tions froni the bones of the cranium. They have probably, 

Y Y 
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also, ia some degree, the power of conducting sounds in 
the direction of their curved cavities more easily than the 
sounds are carried off by the surrounding hard parts in 
the original direction of the undulations, though this con- 
ducting power is in them much less perfect than in tubes 
containing air. 

Admitting that they have these powers, the increased 
intensity of the sonorous vibrations thus attained will be 
of advantage in acting on the auditory nerve where it is 
expanded in the ampullae of the canals, and in the utri- 
culus. Where the membranous canals are in contact with 
the solid parietes of the tubes, this action must* be much 
more intense. But the membranous semicircular canals 
must have a function independent of the surrounding hard 
parts; for in the Petromyzon they are not separately 
enclosed in solid substance, but lie in one common cavity 
with the utriculus. 

The crystalline indverulent masses in the labyrinth would 
reinforce the sonorous vibrations by their resonance, even 
if they did not actually touch the membranes upon which 
the nerves are expanded ; but, inasmuch as these bodies 
lie in contact with the membranous parts of the labyrinth, 
and the vestibular nerve-fibres are imbedded in them, they 
communicate to these membranes and the nerves vibratory 
impulses of greater intensity than the fluid of the labyrinth 
can impart. This appears to be the office of the otoconia. 
Sonorous undulations in water are not perceived by the 
hand itself immersed in the water, but are felt distinctly 
through the medium of a rod held in the hand. The fine 
hair-like prolongations from the epithelial cells of the 
ampuUeo have, probably, the sam& function. 

The cochlea seems to be constructed for the spreading out 
of the nerve-fibres ovSr a wide extent of surface, upon a 
solid lamina which communicates with the solid walls of 
the labyrinth and cranium, at the same time that it is in 
contact with the fluid of the labyrint)i, and which, besides 
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exposing the nerve-fibres to the influence of sonorous 
undulations by two media, is itself insulated by fluid on 
either side. 

The connection of the lamina spiralis with the solid 
walls of the labyrinth, adapts the cochlea for the percep- 
tion of the sonorous undulations propagated by the solid 
parts of the head and the walls of the labyrinth. The 
membranous labyrinth of the vestibule and semicircular 
canals is suspended free in the perilymph, and is destined 
more particularly for the perception of sounds through the . 
medium of that fluid, whether the sonorous undulations 
be imparted to the fluid through the fenestrse, or by the 
intervention of the cranial bones, as when sounding bodies 
are brought into communication with the head or teeth. 
The spiral lamina on which the ifervous fibres are ex- 
panded in the cochlea, is, on the contrary, continuous with 
the solid walls of the labyrinth, and receives directly from 
them the impulses which they transmit. This is an 
important advantage ; for the impulses imparted by solid 
bodies, have, cmteris paribus^ a greater absolute intensity 
than those communicated by water. And, even when a 
sound is excited in the water, the sonorous undulations 
are more intense in the water near the surface of the 
vessel containing it, than in other parts of the water 
equally distant from the point of origin of the sound : thus 
we may conclude that, cceteris paribus^ the sonorous undula^ 
tions of solid bodies act with greater intensity than those 
of water. Hence we perceive at once an important use of 
the cochlea. * 

This is not, however, the sole office of the coclilea ; the 
spiral lamina, as well * as the membranous labyrinth, 
receives sonorous impulses through the medium of the 
fluid of the labyrinth from the cavify of the vestibule, and 
from the fenestra rotunda. • The lamina spiralis is, indeed, 
much better calculated to render the action of these undu- 
lations upon the auditory nerve efficient, than themem- 
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branous labyrinth is ; for, as a solid body insulated by a 
different medium, it is capable of resonance. 

The rods of Corti are probably arranged so that each is 
set to vibrate in tmison with a particular tone, and thus 
strike a particular note, the sensation of which is carried 
to the brain by those filaments of the auditory nerve with 
which the little vibrating rod is connected. 

The distinctive function therefore of these minute bodies 
is, probably, to render sensible to the brain the various 
musical notes and tones, one of them answering to one tone, 
and one to another ; while perhaps the other parts of the 
organ of hearing discriminate between the intensities of 
different sounds, rather than their qualities. 

Sensibilitjf of the Auditory Nerve. 

Most frequently, several undulations or impulses on the 
auditory nerve concur in the production of the impressions 
of sound; 

By the rapid succession of several impulses at unequal 
intervals, a noise or rattle is produced ; from a rapid suc- 
cession of several impulses at equal intervals, a musical 
sound results, the height or acuteness of which increases 
with the number of the impixlses communicated to the ear 
within a given time. A sound of definite musical value is 
also produced when each one of the impulses, succeeding 
another thus at regular intervals, is itself compounded of 
several undulations, in such a way that, heard alone, 
it would give the impression of an immusical sound; that is 
to say, by a sufficiently rapid succession of short unmusical 
sounds at regular intervals, a musical sound is generated. 

It would appear that two impulses, which are equivalent 
to four single or half vibrations, axe sufficient to produce a 
definite note, audible Us such through the auditory nerve. 
The note produced by the shocl^ of the teeth of a revolving 
wheel, at regular intervals upon a solid body, is still heard 
whei^ the teeth of the wheel are removed in succession. 
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until two only are left ; the sound produced hy the impulse 
of these two teeth has still the same definite value in the 
scale of music. 

The maximum and minimum of the intervals of suc- 
cessive impulses still appreciable through the auditory 
nerve as determinate* sounds, have been determined by 
M. Savart. If their intensity is sufficiently great, sounds 
are still audible which result from the succession of 48,000 
half-vibrations, or 24,000 impulses in a second; and this, 
probably, is not the extreme limit in acuteness of soimds 
perceptible by the ear. For the opposite extreme, he has 
succeeded in rendering sounds audible which were pro- 
duced by only fourteen or eighteen half-vibrations, or 
seven or eight impulses in a second ; and sounds still 
deeper might probably be heard, 'if the individual im- 
pulses could be sufficiently prolonged. 

By removing one or several teeth from the toothed 
wheel before mentioned, M. Savart was also enabled to 
satisfy himself of the fact that in the case of the auditory 
nerve, as in that of the optic nerve, the sensation continues 
longer than the impression which causes it; for the re- 
moval of a tooth from the wheel produced no interruption of 
the sound. The gradual cessation of the sensation of sound 
renders it difficult, however, to determine its exact duration 
beyond that of the impression of the sonorous impulses. 

The power of perceiving the direction 0 / sounds is not a 
faculty of the sense of hearing itself, but is an act of the 
mind judging on experience previously acquired. From 
the modi£ic.ations which the sensation of sound undergoes 
according to the direction in which the sound reaches us, 
the mind ii^fers the position of the sounding body. The 
only true guide for this inference is the more intense 
action of the sound upon one thftn upon the other ear. 
But even here there is ^om for much deception, by the 
influence of reflexion or resonance, and by the propag&tion 
of sound iix>m a distonce, without loss of intensity, tjurough 
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curved conducting-tubes filled with air. By means of such 
tubes^ or of solid conductors, which convey the sonorous 
vibrations from their source to a distant resonant body, 
sounds may be made to appear to originate in a new 
situation. 

The direction of sound may also be judged of by means 
of one ear only ; the position of the ear and head being 
varied, so that the sonorous undulations at one moment 
fall upon the ear in a perpendicular direction, at another 
moment obliquely. But when neither of these circum- 
stances can guide us in distinguishing the direction of 
sound, as when it falls equally upon both ears, its source 
being, for example, either directly in front or behind us, it 
becomes impossible to determine whence the sound comes. 

Ventriloquists take^ advantage of the difficulty with 
W’hich the direction of sound is recognised, and also the 
influence of the imagination over our judgment, when they 
direct their voice in a certain direction, and at the same time 
pretend themselves to Ilear the sounds as coming from thence. 

The distance of the source of sounds is not recognised by 
the sense itself, but is inferred from their intensity. The 
sound itself is always seated but in one place, namely, in 
our ear ; but it is interpreted as coming from an exterior 
soniferous body. When the intensity of the voice is 
modified in imitation of the effect of distance, it excites 
the idea of its originating at a distance ; and this is also 
taken advantage of by ventriloquists. 

The experiments of Savart, already referred to, prove 
that the effect of the action of sonorous undu],ations upon 
the nerve of hearing, endures somewhat longer than the 
period during which the undulations are parsing through 
the ear. If, however, the impression of the same sound 
be very long continued, or constantly repeated for a long 
time, then the sensation produced may qontinue for a very 
lon^ time, more th&n* twelve or twenty-four hours even, 
after the original cause of the sound has ceased. This 
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must have been experienced by every one who has travelled 
several days continuously ; Jbr some time after the joximey, 
the rattling noises are heard when the ear is not acted on 
by other sounds. 

We have here a proof that the perception of sound, as 
sound, is not essentially connected with the existence of 
imdulatory pulses ; and that the- sensation of sound is a 
state of the auditory nerve, which, ^ though it may be 
excited by a succession of impulses, may also be produced 
by other causes. Even if it be supposed that undulations 
excited by the impulse are kept up in the auditory nerve 
for a certaiu time, they must be undulations of the nervous 
principle itself, which, being excited, continue imtil the 
equilibrium is restored. 

Corresponding to the double visipn of the same object 
with the two eyes, is the double hearing with the two 
ears; and analogous to the double vision with one eye, 
dependent on unequal refraction, is the double hearing of 
a single sound with one car, owing to the sound coming to 
the ear through' media of unequal conducting power. The 
first kind of double hearing is very rare ; instances of it 
are recorded, however, by Sauvages and Itard. The second 
kind, which depends on the tuiequal conducting power of 
two . media through which the same sound is transmitted 
to the ear, may easily be experienced. If a small bell be 
sounded in water, while the ears are closed by plugs, and 
a solid conductor be interposed between the water and the 
ear, two sounds will be heard differing in tensity and tone ; 
one being conveyed to the ear through the medium of the 
atmosphere, thQ other through the conducting-rod. . 

The sense of vision may vary in its degree of perfection 
as regards either the faculiy of adjustment to different 
distances, the power of distinguishing accurately the par- 
ticles of the retu^ affected, sensibility to light and dark- 
ness, or the perception 0/ the different shades of cok>ur. 
In the sense of hearing, there is no parallel to the faculty 
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by wbicb the eye is accommodated to distance, nor to the 
perception of the particular part of the nerve affected j but 
just as one person sees distinctly only in a bright light, 
and another only in a moderate light, so in different 
individuals the sense of hearing is more perfect for sounds 
of different pitch ; and just as a person whose vision for 
the forms of objects, etc., is. acute, nevertheless dis- 
tinguishes colours with difficulty, and has no perception of 
the harmony and disharmony of colours, so one, whose 
hearing is good as far as regards the sensibility to feeble 
BOimds, is sometimes deficient in the power of recognising 
the musicJil relation of sounds, and in the sense of harmony 
and discord; while another individual, whose hearing is 
in other respects imperfect, has these endowments. The 
causes of these differqnces are unknown. 

Subjective sounds are the result of a state of irritation or 
excitement of the auditory nerve produced by other causes 
than sonorous impulses. A state of excitement of this 
nerve, however induced, gives rise to the sensation of 
sound. Hence the ringing and buzzing in the ears heard 
by persons of irritable and exhausted nervous system, and 
by patients with cerebral disease, or disease of the audi- 
tory nerve itself; hence also the noise in the ears heard 
for some time after a long journey in a rattling noisy 
vehicle. Ritter found that electricity also excites a sound 
in the ears. From the above truly subjective sound we 
must distinguish those dependent, not on a state of the 
auditory nerve itself merely, but on sonorous vibrations 
excited in the auditory apparatus. Such are the buzzing 
sounds attendant on vascular congestion gf the head and 
ear, or on aneurismal dilatation of the vessels. Frequently 
even the simple pulsatory circulation of the blood in the 
car is heard. To the pounds of this class belong also the 
snapping sound in the ear produced by a voluntary effort, 
and. the buzz or hum heard dunng the contraction of the 
palatine muscles in the act of yawning ; during the forcing 
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of air into the tympanum, so as to make tense the mem- 
hrana tympani ; and in the act of blowing the nose, as 
well as during the forcible depression of the lower jaw. 

Irritation or excitement of the auditory nerve is capable 
of giving rise to movements in the body, and to sensations 
in other organs of sense. In both cases it is probable 
that the laws of reflex action, through the medium of the 
brain, come into i)lay. An intens§ and sudden noise 
excites, in every person, closure of the eyelids, and, in ner- 
vous individuals, a start of the whole body or an unpleasant 
sensation, like that produced by an electric shock, through- 
out tixe l^ody, and, sometimes a particular feeling in the 
external ear. Various sounds cause in' many people a 
disagreeable feeling in the teeth, or a sensation of cold 
tickling througii the body, and, , in. some people, intense 
sounds are said to make the saliva collect. 

The sense of hearing may in its turn be affected by im- 
pressions on many other parts of the body ; especially in 
diseases of the abdominal viscera, aifd in febrile affections. 
Here, also, it is probable that the central organs of the ner- 
vous system are the media through which the impression 
is transmitted. 


SENSK OF TASTE. 

The conditions for the perception of taste are : — i, the 
presence of a nerve with special endowments ; 2, the 
excitation of the nerves by the sapid matters, which for 
this purpose must be in a state of solution. The nerves 
concerned in tlie production of the sense of taste have been 
already considered (pp. 547 and 555)- 

The mode of action of. the substances which excite taste 
probably consists in the production of a change in the 
internal condition of the gustatory serves ; and, according 
to the difference of the substances, an infinite variety of 
changes of condition, and consequentiy of tastes, may be 
induced. It is not, however, necessary for the manifesta- 
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tion of taste that sapid substances in solution should be 
Ijrought into contact with its nerves. For the nerves of 
taste, like the nerves of other special senses, may have 
their peculiar properties excited by various other kinds of 
irritation, such as ‘electricity and mechanical impressions. 
Thus Ilenlc observed that a small current of air directed 
lil^on the tongue gives rise to a cooj saline taste, like that 
of saltpetre ; and D.r. Baly has shown that a distinct sen- 
sation of taste, similar to that caused by electricity, may 
bo produced by a smart tap aj)plied to the papillae of the 
tongue. Moreover^ the mechanical irritation of the fauces 
and palate produces the sensation of nausea, » which is 
probably only a modifi(!ation of taste. 

The matters to be tasted must cither be in solution or 
be soluble in the nmisture covering the tongue ; hence 
insoluble substances are usually tasteless, and produce 
merely sensations of touch. Moreover, for the perfect 
action of a sapid, as of an odorous substance, it is necessary 
that the sentient surface should be moist. Hence, when 
the tongue and fauces are dry, sapid substances, even in 
solution, are with difficulty tasted. 

The principal, but not exclusive seat of the sense of 
taste is the fauces and tongue. 

The tongue is a muscular organ covered by mucous 
membrane ; the latter resembling other mucous mem- 
branes (p. 398) in essential points of structure, but con- 
taining certain parts, the papillce, more or less peculiar 
to itself; i)eculiar, however, in details of structure and 
arrangement, not in their nature. The tongue is , beset 
with numerous mucous follicles and glands. Its use in 
relation to mastication and deglutition has already been 
considered (p. 264). 

Besides other functions, the mucous membrane of the 
tongue serves as a ground-work for the ramification of 
the' abundant blood-vessels and nerves which the tongue 
receives, and affords insertion to the extremities of the 
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muscular fibres of which the chief substance of the organ 
is composed. 

Fhj, 202.* 



* Fig. 202. Papillar surface of tlie tongue, with the iauces and tonsils 
(from Sappoy). — i, i, circumvallate papilla?^ in front of 2, the foramen 
caiciim ; 3, fungiform papillae ; 4, filiform and conical papillae ; 5, trans- 
verse and oblique rugre ; 6, mutous glands at JLlio base of the toi\gue 
and in the fauces ; 7, tonsils ; 8, part of the cjuglottis ; 9, median 
glosso-epiglottidean fold, fi’ajnum epiglottidis. 
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The larger papillcB of the tongue are thickly set over the 
anterior two-thirds of its upper surface, or dorsum (fig. 202), 
and give to it its characteristic roughness. Their greater 
prominence than those of the skin is due to their interspaces 
not being filled up with epithelium, as the interspaces of 
the papillm of the skin are. The papillm of the tongue 
present several diversities of form ; but three jjrincipal 
varieties, differing cboth in seat and general charticters, 
may usually be distinguished, namely, the circumvallate or 
calci/orm, the faufftform^ and the Jiliform papilla). Essen- 
tially these have all of them the same structure, that is to 
say, they are all formed by a projection of t}\e mucous 
membrane, and contain special branches of blood-vessels 
and nerves. In details of structure, however, they differ 
considerably one from another. 

All tlie three varieties of papilla) just described have 
been commonly regarded as simple processes, like the 
papilhe of the skin ; but Todd and Bowman have shown 
that the surface of each kind is studded by minute conical 
processes of mucous membrane, which thus form secondary 
papilla). These secondary papillm also occur over most 
other parts of the tongue, not occupied by the compound 
papilla), and extend for some distance behind the papilla) 
circumvallata). The mucous membrane immediately in front 
of the epiglottis, is, however, free from them. They are 

Fig. 203.'*'' / 



* Fig. 203. Vertical section of the circuni vallate papill® (from 
Kolliker). — A, the ^papilla) ; B, Kio suiToundhig wall ; a, the epi- 
thelial covering ; the nerves of the papilla and wall spreading to- 
wards the surface ; c, the secondary papillae. 
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commonly buried beneath the epithelium ; hence they had 
been previously overlooked. 

Circumvallate or Calyciform Papilla . — These papilla) (fig. 
203), eight or ten in number, are situate in two V-sliaped 
lines at the base of the tongue (l, I, fig! 202). They are 
circular elevations from 
to -T^th of an inch wide, each 
with a central depression, and 
surrounded by a circular fis- 
sure, at the outside of which 
again is a slightly elevated 
ring, both^he central elevation 
and the ring being formed 
of close-set simple papillm 
(fig. 203.) 

gif arm 1 . — The 

fungiform papillae (fig. 204) 
are scattered chiefly over the 
sides and tip, and sparingly 
over the middle of the dor- 
sum, of tlie tongue ; their 
name is derived from their 
being usually narrower at 
their base than at their sum- 
mit. They also consist of groups of simple pai)illm, each 
of which contains in its interior a looj) of capillary blood- 
vessels, and a nerve-fibre. 

Conical or Filiform Papillae. — These, which are the most 
abundant papillco, are scattered over the whole surface of 
the tongue, but especially over the middle of the dorsum. 

* Fig. 204. Surfiice ^section of tlio fungiforiu papilla; (from 
Kolliker, after Todd and Bowman). —A, the surface of a fungiform 
papilla, partially denuded of its epithcliuinf ; p, secrondary papillai ; 

epithelium. B, section of a fungiform papilla with the blood-vessels 
injected ; a, artery ; v, vein ; if, capillary loops of simple papilhe in 
the neighbouring structure of the tongue ; c?, capillary loops of the 
secondary papillae ; c, ei)\thelium. 
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Tliey vary in sliape somewhat, but for the most part 
are conical or filiform, and covered by a thick layer of 
epidermis, which is arranged over them, either in an im- 
bricated manner, or 
is prolonged from 
their surface in the 
form of fine stiff pro- 
jections, hair-like in 
appearance, and in 
some instances in 
structure also (fig. 
205). From their 
peculiar structure, it 
seems likely that 
these papilla' have 
a mechanical func- 
tion, or one allied 
to that of touch, 
rather than of taste ; 
the latter sense being 
probably seated espe- 
cially inthc other two 
varieties of papilla?, 
the clrcimivallate and 
faiufiform. 

The epithelium of 
the tongue is of the 
squamous or tesselaled kind (p. 30). It covers every 
part of the surface ; but over the fungiform papilla? 

* Fig. 205. Two filiform papilla?, one with epithelium, the othei 
without (from Kollikcr, f/ter Todd and Bowman). the sub- 

stance of the papillio dividing at their upper extremities into secondai*}^^ 
papjllai ; nf, artery, aiid,.r, vein, dividing into capillary loops ; e, epi- 
thelial covering, laminated 1 )ctwecn the papilla?, hut extended into hair- 
like prpeo'^ses/, iiom the extremities of the ^ccondaiy pnpilUe, 
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forms a thinner layer than elsewhere, so that these 
papilla) stand out more prominently than the rest. The 
epithelium covering the filiform papiUto has been shown 
by Todd and Bowman to have a singular arrangement; 
being extremely dense and thick, and, as before men- 
tioned, projecting from their sides and summits in the 
form of long, stifi', hair-like processes. Many of these 
processes bear a close resemblance 4 o hairs, and some 
actually contain miniite air-tubes. Blood-vessels and 
nerves are supplied freely to the papilla). The nerves in 
the fungiform and circumvallate papilla) form a kind of 
plexus, spreading out brush-wiso (fig. 203), but the exact 
mode of termination of tho nerve-filaments is not certainly 
known. 

Such, in outline, is the structure of tho sensitive surface 
of the tongue. But the tongue is not the only seat of the 
sense of taste ; for the results of experiments as well as 
ordinary experience show that the soft palate and its 
arches, the uvula, tonsils, and probably the upper part of 
the pharynx, are endowed with taste. These parts, toge- 
ther with the base and posterior parts of the tongue, are 
supplied with branches of the glosso-pharyngeal nerve, and 
evidence has been already adduced (p. 556 ct seq.) that the 
sense of taste is conferred upon them by this nerve. 

In most, though not in all persons, the anterior part of 
tho tongue, especially the edges and tip, are endowed with 
the sense of taste. The middle of the dorsum is only 
feebly endowed with this sense, probably because of the 
density and .thickness of tho epithelium covering the fili- 
form papiUm of this part of the tongue, which will prevent 
the sapid substances frdm penetrating to their sensitive 
parts. The gustatory property of the anterior part of the 
tongue is duo, as already said (p! 547)> the lingual 
branches of the fifth nervq. 

Besides the sense of taste, the tongue, by means silso of 
its papillm, is endued, especially at its sides and tip, with 
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a veiy delicate and accurate sense of touch, which renders 
it sensible of the impressions of heat and cold, pain and 
mechanical pressure, and consequently of the form of 
sxirfaces. The tongue may lose its common sensibility, 
and still retain the sense of taste, and vice versa. This fact 
renders it probable that, although the senses of taste and 
of touch may be exercised by the same papillae supplied 
by the same nerves, .yet the nervous conductors for these 
two difRerent sensations are distinct) just as the nerves for 
smell and common sensibility in the nostrils are distinct ; 
and it is quite conceivable that the same nervous trunk 
may contain fibres differing essentially in their specific 
properties. Facts already detailed (p. 547) seem to prove 
that the lingual branch of the fifth nerve is the seat of 
sensations of taste in the anterior part of the tongue : and 
it is also certain, from the marked manifestations of pain 
to which its division in animals gives rise, that it is like- 
wise a nerve of common sensibility. The glosso-phar3nageal 
also seems to contain Abresboth of common sensation and 
of the special sense of taste. 

The concurrence of common and specijil sensibility in 
the same part makes it sometimes difficult to determine 
whether the impression produced by a substance is per- 
ceived through the ordinaiy sensitive fibres, or through 
those of the sense of taste. In many cases, indeed, it is 
probable that both sets of nerve-fibres are concerned, as 
when irritating acrid substanees are introduced into the 
mouth. 

The impressions on the mind leading to the. perception 
of taste seem to resffit, as already said, from certain 
changes in the internal condition “of the nerves produced 
by the contact of sapid substances with the papUlee in 
which the fibres of these nerves are distributed. This 
explanation, obscure though it be, may account generally 
for ‘the sense; but* the variations of taste produced by 
difibrent substances are as yet inexplicable. In the case 
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of hearing*, wo know that sounds differ from one another 
according to the differences in the number of undulations 
l^rodueing them ; and in the case of vision, it is reasonably 
inferred that different colours result frpm difleremjes in 
the number of undulations, or in the rate of transit, of the 
principle of light. But, in the cases of taste and smell, no 
such probable explanation has yet been offered. It would 
appear, indeed, from the experiments of Horn, that while 
some 8 u])stances taste alike in all regions of the tongue’s 
surface, otliors excite ditt‘erent tastes, according as they are 
applied to different papillm of the tongue. This, observa- 
tion, if confirmed, would seem to show that, in some cases 
at least, different fibres are capable of receiving different 
impressions from the same sapid substance. 

Much of the perfection of the sense of taste is often duo 
to the saj)id substances being also odorous, and existing 
the simultaneous action of the sense of smell. This is 
shown by tlie imj)erfection of the taste of such substances 
when their action on the olfactory nerves is prevented by 
closing tlie nostrils. Many fine wines lose much of tlieir 
aj^parent excellence if the nostrils are held close while they 
are drunk. 

Very distinct sensations of taste are frequently left after 
the substances which excited them have ceased to act on 
tlie nerve ; and such sensations often endure for a long 
time, and modify the taste of other substaiuios apjdied to 
the tongue afterwards. Thus, the taste of sweet substances 
spoils the flavour of wine, the taste of cheese im2)roves it. 
There apiiears^ therefore, to exist the same relation between 
tastes as between Colours, of which those that are 02)posed 
or complementary render 'each other more vivid, though 
no general principles governing this relation have been 
discovered in the case of tastes. In^the art of cooking, 
however, attention has at all times been paid to the con- 
sonance or harmony of flavours in their combination or 
order of succession, just as in painting and music *the 

z z 
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fiiudamental principles of harmony have been employed 
empiri(ially while the theoretical laws were unknown. 

Frequent and continued repetitions of the same taste 
render the perception of it less and less distinct, in the 
same way tliat a colour becomes more and more dull and 
indistinct the longer the eye is fixed upon it. Thus, after 
frequently tasting first one and then the otlier of two kinds 
of wine, it becomes impossible to discriminate betweexx 
them. 

The simple contact of a sapid substance with the sur- 
face of ijfie gustatory organ seldom gives rise to a distinct 
sensation of tagte ; it needs to be diffused over the surface, 
and brought into intimate contact with the sensitive parts 
by compression, friction, and motion between the tongue 
and palate. 

The sense of taste seems capable of being excited also 
by internal causes, such as changes in the conditions of 
the nerves or nerve-centres, produced by congestion or 
other causes, which excdto subjective sensations in the 
other organs of sense. But little is known of the sub- 
jective sensations of taste ; for it is difficult to distin- 
guish the phenomena from the effects of external causes, 
such as changes in the nature of the secjretions of tlie 
mouth. 

SENSn OF TOUCH. 

The sense of touch is not confined to particular parts of 
the body of small extent, like the other senses; on the 
contrary, all parts capable of perceiving the presence of 
a stimulus by ordinary sensation are, in certain degrees, 
the seat of this sense ; for touch is simply a modification 
or exaltation of common sensation or sensibility. The 
nerves on which the sense of touch depends ^re, therefore, 
the same as those ivhich confer^ ordinary sensation on the 
different parts of the body, tviz,, those derived from the 
posterior roots of the nerves of the spinal cord, and the 
sensitive cerebral nerves. 
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But, although all parts of the body supplied witli sensi- 
tive nerves are thus, in some degree, organs of touch, j^et 
the sense is exercised in perfection only in those jiarts tlu^ 
sensibility of which is extremely delicate, the skin, 

the tongue, and the lips, which are provided witli alnm- 
dant papilloo. (See chapter on Skin, and section on 
Taste.) 

Tlie sensations of the common sensitive nerves have as 
peculiar a character as those of any other organ of sense. 
The sense of touch renders us cons(iious of the presence <d* 
a stimulus, from the slightest to the most intense degree 
of its action, neither by sound, nor l)y light, nor by colour, 
but by that indescribable something which we call feeling, 
or common sensation. Tlio modifications of this sense 
often depend on the extent of the parts affected. Tlie 
sensation of pricking, for example, informs us that the 
sensitive 2)articles are intensely affected in a small extent ; 
the sensation of pressure indicates a slighter aff'ection of 
the parts in a greater extent, and to a greater depth. It 
is by the depth to which the parts are aflTecjted that the 
feeling of pressure is distinguished from that of mere 
contact. Schiff* and Brown- Sequard are of ojiinion that 
common sensibility and tactile sensibility manifest them- 
selves to the individual by the aid of different sets of fibres. 
Dr. Sieveking has arrived at the same conclusion from 
pathological observation. 

By the sense of touch the mind is made acquainted with 
the size, form, and otlier external characters of bodies. 
And in order that these characters may be easily ascer- 
tained, the sense of touch is especially developed in those 
parts which can be reAdily moved over the surface of 
bodies. Touch, in its more limited sense, or the act 
of examining a body by the touclf, consists merely in a 
voluntary employment of ^his sense combined with move- 
ment, and stands in the same relation to the sense of 
ouch, or common seijsibility, generally, as the act o^ seek- 

% 2 
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iiig*, following, or exiaraining odours, does to the sense of 
smell. Every sensitive part of the body which can, by 
means of movement, be brought into diflerent relations of 
contact with extern^al bodies, is an organ of touch.'^ No 
one i^art, consequently, has exclusively this function. The 
hand, however, is best adapted for it, by reason of its 
pecailiarities of structure, — namely, its capability of pro- 
nation and supination, which enables it, by the movement 
of rotation, to examine the whole circumference of a body ; 
the power it possesses of opj>osing the thumb to the rest 
of the ht\nd ; and the relative mobility of the fingers. 
Hesides — the hand, and esi)ecially the fingers, are abun- 
dantly endowed wdth painllm and touch-corpuscles (pj), 4-4, 
425) which are specially nocjessary for the perfect employ- 
ment of this sense. 

In forming a conception of the figure and extent of a 
surfac^e, the mind multii)lies the size of the hand or fingers 
used in the inquiry by the nmnber of times which it is 
contained in the surl’ac.'G traversed ; and by repeating this 
process wdth regard to the different dimensions of a solid 
bodj^ acquires a notion of its cubical extent. 

The perfection of the sense of touch on different parts 
of the surface is proportioned to tlie powder which such 
parts possess of distinguishing and isolating the sensa- 
tions produced by two points placed (dose together. This 
power depends, at least in part, on the number of luirnitive 
nerve-fibres distributed to the i)art ; for the fewer the 
primitive fibres which an organ receives, the more likely 
is it that several impressions on different contiguous points 
will act on only one nervous fibre, and hence be con- 
founded, and perhaps produce but one sensation. Ex- 
periments to determine the tactile properties of different 
parts of the skin, ' as measured by this power of distin- 
guishing distances,^ were made' by E. H. Weber. One 
exi)GrimGnt consisted in touching the skin, while the eyes 
were \jlosed, with the points of a pair of compasses sheathed 
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with corli, and in ascertaining how close the points of tlio 
compasses might be brought to each other, and still be 
felt as two bodies. He examined in this manner nearly 
every part of the surface pf the body, and has given tables 
showing the relative degrees of sensibility of dilFerent* 
parts. Experiments of a similar kind have been per- 
formed also by Valentin : and, among the numerous 
results obtained by both these investigators, it appears 
that the extremity of the third finger, and the point of the 
tongue are tlxo parts most sensitive : a distance of as little 
as half a line being hero distinguished. Next in sensitive- 
ness to these is tlie mucous surface of the lips, which can 
perceive the two x^oints of the comx>ass when sejparated to 
the distance of about a line and a half : on the dorsum of 
the tongue they require to be separated two lines. The 
X:)arts in wliich the sense of touch is least acute are tlie 
neck, the middle of the back, the middle of the arm, and 
the middle of the thigh, on which the points of the com- 
jmss have to be separated to the dis'tance of thirty lines to 
be perceived as distinct points (Weber). Other i)arts of 
tlie body iiossess various degrees of sensibility intermediate 
between the above extremes. 

A sensation in a part endowed with touch ai>pear8 to 
the mind to be, cwteris jjai'ibus^ more intense when it is 
excjitcd in a large extent of surface than when it is con- 
fined to a small sj)ace. The temi)erature of water into 
^vhich he dij>j>ed his whole hand, aiqieared to Weber to be 
higher than that of Tvater of really higher temiierature, 
in which he immersed only one finger of the other hand. 
Similar observations may be made by persons bathing in 
warm or cold water. 

Part of the ideas which we obtain of the conditions of 
external bodies is derived through*the peculiar sensibility 
with which muscles are endowed — the sensibility by which 
we are made acquainted with their position, and the d€#'gree 
of their contraction. By this sensation, we are enabled to 
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estimate the degree of force exerted in resisting pressure 
or in raising weights. The estimate of weight by mus- 
cular effort is more accurate than that by pressure on the 
skin, according to ,Weber, who states that by the former 
a difference between two weights may be detected when 
one is only oue-twentieth or one-fifteenth less than the 
other. It is not the absolute, but the relative, amount of 
> the dilfercnce of weight which we have thus the faculty 
of j)erceiving. 

It is not, however, certain, that our idea of the amount 
of muscular force used is derived solely from sensation in 
the musedes. We have the power of estimating very 
accurately beforehand, and of regulating, the amount of 
nervous influence necessary for the production of a certain 
degree of movement. * When we raise a vessel, with the 
contents of which we are not acquainted, the force we 
employ is determined by the idea we have conceived of its 
weight. If it should ^happen to contain some very heavy 
substance, as quicksilver, we shall probably let it fall ; 
the amount of muscular action, or of nervous energy, 
which we had exerted, being insufficient. The same thing 
occurs sometimes to a person descending stairs in the 
dark ; he makes the movement for the descent of a step 
whi<?h does not exist. It is possible that in the same way 
the idea of weight and pressure in raising bodies, or in 
resisting forces, may in part arise from a consciousness of 
the amount of nervous energy transmitted from the brain 
rather than from a sensation in the muscles themselves. 
The mental conviction of the inability longer to support a 
weight must also be distinguished from the actual sensa- 
sation of fatigue in the muscles. 

So, with regard to the ideas derived from sensation of 

touch combined with movements, it is doubtful how far 

the consciousness of the extent f)f muscular movement is 
< 

uLtainod from sensations in the muscles themselves. The 
sensation of movement attending the i]ciotions of the hand 
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is vory slight ; and persons who do not know that the 
action of particular muscles is necessary for the production 
of given movements, do not suspect tliat the movement of 
the fingers, for example, depends on an action in the fore- 
arm. The mind has, nevertheless, a Very definite know- 
ledge of the changes of position produced by movements ; 
and it is on this that the ideas which it conceives of 
the extension and form of a body are in great measure 
founded. 

In order that an impression made on a sensitive surface 
may be perceived, it is necessary that there should exist 
a reciprocal influence between tlio mind and tbte sense of 
touch; for, .if the mind does not thu^ co-operate, the 
organic conditions for the sensation may be fulfilled, but 
it remains unperceived. Moreover,, the distinctness and 
intensity of a sensation in the nerves of touch depend, 
in great measure, on the degree in which the mind co- 
operates for its perception. A painful sensation becomes 
more intolerable the more the attention is directed to it : 
tlius, a sensation in itself inconsiderable, as an itching in 
a very small spot of the skin, may be rendered very 
troublesome and enduring. 

As every sensation is attended with an idea, and leaves 
behind it an idea in the mind which can bo reproduced at 
will, wo are enabled to compare the idea of a past sensation 
with another sensation really present. Thus we can com- 
pare the weight of one body with anotlier which we had 
previously felt, of which the idea is retained in our mind. 
Weber was indeed able to distinguish in this manner 
between tempe^:atures, experienced one after the other, 
better than between temperatures to which the two hands 
were simultaneously subjected. This power of comparing 
present with past sensations dimiijishes, however, in pro- 
portion to the time which has elapsed between them. 

The after-sensations left*by impressions on nerves of icom- 
mon sensibility or touch are very vivid and durable. As 
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long as the condition into which the stimiJus has thrown 
the organ endures, the sensation also remains, though the 
exciting cause should have long ceased to act. Both pain- 
ful and pleasurable sensations afford many examples of 
this fact. 

The law of contrast, which we have shown modifies the 
sensations of vision, prevails here also. After the body 
has been exposed to a warm atmosphere, a degree of 
temperature a very little lower, which would under other 
circumstances appear warm, produces thesensatiqn of cold; 
and a sudden change to the extent of a few degrees from 
a cold te/aperature to one less severe, will i)raduce the 
sensation of warmth. Heat and cold are, therefore, rela- 
tive terms ; for a j)articular state of the sentient organs 
causes what would otherwise be warmth to ai)pear cold. 
So, also a diminution in the intensity of a long-continued 
pain gives pleasure, even though the degree of pain that 
remains would in the healthy state have seemed intoler- 
able. * 

Subjective sensations, or sensations dependent on internal 
causes, are in no sense more frequent than in the sense ol* 
touch. All the sensations of pleasure and pain, of heat 
and cold, of lightness and weiglit, of ^fatigue, etc., may be 
produced by internal causes. Neuralgic pains, the sensa- 
tion of rigor, formication or the creeping of ants, and the 
states of the sexual organs occurring during sleep, afford 
striking examples of subjective sensations. 

The mind, also, has a remarkable power of exciting 
sensations in the nerves of common sensibility just as the 
thought of the nauseous excites sometimes .the sensation of 
nausea, so the idea of pain gives *rise to the actual sensa- 
tion of pain in a part predisposed to it. The thought of 
anything horrid excitea the sensation of shuddering ; the 
feelings of eager expectation, of pathetic emotion, of 
enthasiasm, excite in some persons a sensation of ^^con- 
centration at the top of the head, and of cold trickling 
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through the hody ; fright causes sensations to he felt in 
many parts of the body ; and even the thought of tickling 
excites that sensation in individuals very susceptible of it, 
Avhen they are threatened with it by the movements of 
another person. These sensations from internal causes are 
most frequent in persons of excitable nervous systems, such 
as the hypochondriacal and the hysterical, of whom it is 
usual to say that their pains are imaginary. If by this is 
meant that their pains exist in their imagination merely, 
it is certainly quite incorrect. Pain is never imaginary 
in this sense ; but is as truly pain when arising from 
internal •as from external causes ; the idea of pain only 
can be unattended with sensation, but of the mere idea 
no one will complain. Still, it is quite certain that the 
imagination can render pain that already exists more in- 
tense and can excite it when there is a disposition to it. 


CHAPTER XX. 

GEXEEATION AND DEVEEOEMENI. 

The several organs and functions of the human body 
wliich have been considered in the previous chapters, have 
relation to the individual being. We have now to con- 
sider those organs and functions which are destined for 
the propagation of the species. These comprise the several 
provisions made for the formation, impregnation, and 
development of the ovum, from , which the embryo or foetus 
is produced and gradually perfected into a fully-formed 
human being. 

The organs concerned ^ in effecting these objects are 
named the generative organs, or sexhal apparatus, since 
part belong to the m^e and part to the female sex. 
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Generative Organs of the Female. 

The female organs of generation consist of two Ovaries, 
whose function is the formation of ova; of a Fallopian 
tube, or oviduct, connected with each ovary, for the pur- 
pose of conducting the ovum from the ovary to the uterus 
or cavity in wliieh, if impregnated, it is retained until the 
embryo is fully developed, and fitted to maintain its 
existence, independently of internal connection with the 
parent; and, lastly, of a canal, or vagina, with its append- 
ages, for the reception of tlie male generative organ in the 
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Fig. 206.^ Diagrammatic view of the xiterus and its appendages, 
as seen from behind (from Quain). 4~The uterus and upper part 
of the vagina have been laid open by removing the posterior wall ; the 
FaHb])ian tube, round ligament, and ovarian ligament have been cut 
short, and the broad ligament removed on the left side ; u, the upper 
part of the uterus ; c, the cervix opposite the os internum ; the triangular 
shape of the uterine cavity is shown, and* the dilatation of the cervical 
cavity with the rugfe termed arbor vitae ; v, upper part of the vagina ; 
otf?, Fallopian tube or oviduct ; the narrow communication of its cavity 
with that of the cornu of* the nternts on each side is seen ; I, round 
ligament; lo, ligament of the ovary ovary:; i, wide outer part of 
the light Fallopian tubd*;^^J, its finjbriated extremity; po, parovarium ; 
//, one of the hydatids frequently found connected with the broad 
ligameAt. 
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afit of copulation, and for the subsequent discharge of the 
fr.etus. 

The ovaries are two oval compressed bodies, situated in 
the cavity of the pelvis, one on each side, enclosed in the 
folds of the broad ligament. Every ovary is attached to 
the uterus by a narrow fibrous cord (the ligament of the 
ovary), and, more slightly, to the Fallopian tube by one 
of the fimbrire, into which the walls •of the extremity of 
the tube expand. 

The ^ovary is enveloped by a capsule of dense fibro- 
cellular tissue, which again is surrounded by peritoneum. 
The internal structure of tho organ consi.?ts of a peculiar 
soft fibrous tissue, or stroma^ abundantly supplied with 
blood-vessels, and having embedded in it, in various stages 
of development, numerous minute follicles or vesicles, the 
Graafian vesicles ^ or sacculi, containing the ova (fig. 207). 
A further account of the Graafian vesicles and of their 
contained ova will bo presently given^ 

The Fallopian tubes are about four inches in length, and 
extend between tho ovaries and the upper angles of tho 
uterus. At the point of. attachment to the uterus, the 
Fallopian tube is very narrow; but in its course to the 
ovary it increases to about a line and a half in thickness ; 
at its distal extremity, which is free and floating, it bears 
a number of fimbrice, one of which, longer than the rest, is 
attached to the ovary. The canal by which each Fallopian 
tube is traversed is narrow, especially at its point of 
entrance into the uterus, at whicli it will scarcely admit a 
bristle ; its bther extremity is wider, and opens into the 
cavity of the abdomen, surrounded by the zone of fimbriae. 
Externally, the Fallopian tube is invested with perito- 
neum* internally, its canal is lined with mucous mem- 
brane, covered with ciliary eifithelmm (p. 33): between 
the peritoneal and mucousicoats, the walls are composed, 
like those of the uterus, of fibrous tissue and organic mus- 
cular fibres (pp* 58ir3). 
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The uterus (u, c, fig. 206) is a somewhat pyri&rm/ fibrous 
organ, with a central cavity lined with mucous membrane. 
In the unimpregnated state it is about three inches in 
length, two in bretidth at its upper part, or fundus^ but at its 


Fig, 207.* 



lower i^ointed part or*neck, only about half an inch. The 
part between the fundus and neck is termed the body of 
the uterus : it is about , an inch in thickness. The walls 
of the organ are composed of dense fibro-cellular tissue, 
with which are intermingled fibres of organic muscle : in 
the impregnated state the latter are much developed and 
increased in number. The cavity of the uterus corresponds 

* 207. View of a section of the prepared ovary of the cat (from 

Scliron — I, outer covering and free border of the ovary ; i', attached 
border; 2, the ovarian stroma, presenting a iibrous and vascular structure ; 
3, granular substance lying external to the fibrous sti;oina ; 4, blood- 
vessels ; 5, bvigerms in their earliest , stages occupying a part of the 
granular layer near the surface ; 6, oyigerms which have begun to 
enlarge and to pass more deeply- into the ovary; 7, ovigerins round 
Which the Graafian follicle and tunica granulosa are now formed, and 
which have passed somewhat deeper into the ovary and are surrounded 
by the fibrous stroma; 8, more advanced Graafian follicle with the 
ovum imbedded in the layer of cells constituting the j)roligerou8 disc ; 
9, the most advanced follicle containing the ovum, etc. ; 9^ a follicle 
from wliich the ovum has accidentally escaped ; 10, corpus luteum. 
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in form to that of the organ itself : it is . very small in the 
unimpregnated state ; the sides of its mucous surface being 
almost in contact, and probably only separated from each 
other by mucus. Into its upper part, at each side, opens 
the canal of the corresponding Fallopian tube : below, it 
communicates with the vagina by a fissui*e-like opening in 
its neck, the os uteri, the margins of which are distin- 
guished into two lips, an anterior and x^osterior. In tho 
mucious membrane of the cervix are found several mucous 
follicles, termed ovula or glanduhe Nabothi : they pro- 
bably form the jelly-like substance by which the os utei’i is 
usually found closed. 

Tho vagina is a membranous canal, six or eiglit inches 
long, extending obliquely downwards and forwards from 
the neck of the utertis, which it embraces, to the external 
organs of generation. It is lined with mucous membrane, 
which in the ordinary contracted state of the canal, is 
thrown into transverse folds. External to the mucous 
membrane, the walls of the vagina are constructed of 
libro-cellular tissue, within which, especially around the 
lower part of the tube, is a layer of erectile tissue. The 
lower extremity of the vagina is embraced by an orbicular 
muscle, the constrictor vaginro ; its extemal orificse, in the 
virgin, is partially closed by a fold or ring of mucous 
membrane, termed the hymen. The external organs of 
generation consist of the clitoris, a small elongated body, 
situated above and in the middle line, and constructed, 
like the male penis, of two erectile corpora cavernosa, but 
unlike it, wjthout a corpus spongiosum, and not perforated 
by the urethra;. of two folds of mucous membrane, termed 
lahia interna, or nymphtM ; and, in front of these, of two 
other folds, the labia externa, or pudenda, formed of the 
external integument, and lined intsrally by mucous mem- 
brane. Between the nym^m and beneath tte clitoris is an 
angular space, termed the vestibule, at the centre of whose 
base is the orifice of the meatus urinarius. Numerous 
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mucous follicles are scattered beneath the mucous mem- 
brane composing these parts of the external organs of 
generation ; and at the side of the fore part of the vagina, 
are two larger iobutatod glands, named vulvo-vaginaly or 
Duverney’s glands, which are analogous to Cowper’s glands 
in the male. 

Having given this general outline of the several parts 
vrhich, in the female, contribute to the reproduction of the 
species, it will now be necessary to examine successively 
the formation, discharge, impregnation, and development 
of the ovum, to which these several parts are subservient. 

Unimpregnated Ovum . 

If the structure and formation of the human ovary be 
examined at any period between early infancy and ad- 
vanced age, but especially during that period of life in 
‘ which the jiower of conoei>tion exists, it will be found to 
contain, on an average, from fifteen to twenty small vesicles 
or membranous sacs of various sizes ; these have been al- 
ready alluded to as the follicles or vesicles of De Graaf, the 
anatomist who first accurately described them; they are 
also sometimes called ovisacs. At their first formation, the 
Graafian vesicles, according to Schrdn, are near tlie sur- 
face of the stroma of the ovary, but subsequently become 
more deeply placed ; and again, as tljey increase in size, 
make their way towards the surface. When mature, they 
form little prominences on the exterior of the ovary, 
covered only by the peritoneum. Each follicle has an 
external membranous envelope, composed of fine fibro- 
cellular tissue, and connected with the surrounding stroma 
of the ovary by networks of blood-vessels (fig. 208). This 
envelope or tunic is lined with a layer of nucleated cells, 
forming a kind of epiljhelium or internal tunic, and named 
membrana granulosa,. The cavity of the follicle is filled with 
an ^albuminous fluid in which microscopic granules float ; 
and it contains also the ovum or ovule. 
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The ovum is a minute spherical body situated, in 
immature follicles, near the centre; but in those nearer 
maturity, in contact with tlie 
membrana granulosa at that 
part of the follicle which 
forms a prominence on the 
surface of the ovary. The 
cells of the membrana granu- 
losa are at that point more 
numerous than elsewhere, 
and are heaped around the 
ovum, fwming a kind of granular zone, the discUs prolij ferns 
(%. 208). 

. In order to examine an ovum, one of the Graafian 
vesicles, it matters not whether it be of small size or 
arrived at maturity, should be pricked, and the contained 
/iuid received upon a piece of glass.. The ovum then, being 
found in the midst of the fluid by means of a simple lens, 
may be further examined with higher microscopic powers. 
Owing to its globular form, however, its structure cannot 
be seen until it is subjected to gentle pressure. 

The human ovum is extremely small, measuring, accord- 
ing to Eisclioff, from to of an inch. Its external 
investment is a transparent membrane, about Yr/TTu 
inch in thickness, which under the microscope, appears as 
a bright ring (fig. 209), bounded externally and internally 
by a dark outline : it is called the zona pelluciday or vitelline 
nmnhrane. It adheres externally to the heap of cells con- 
stituting the discus proligerus. 

Within thiSi transparent investment or zona pellucida, 


Fig. 208. * 



* Pig. 208. Section of the Graafian vesicle of a Mammal, after Vou 
Baer. i. Stroma of the ovary with bfood- vessels. 2. Peritoneum. 
3 and 4, Layers of the extern?^! coat of the Graafian vesicle. 5. Mem- 
brana granulosa, 6. Fluid of the Graafian ii^sicle. 7, Granulaf zone, 
or discus proligerus, containing the ovum (8), 
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and usually in clos© contact with it, lies the yolk or vitellus 
which is composed of granules and globules of various 
sizes, imbedded in a more or less fluid substance. The 
smaller granules, which are the more numerous, resemble 

in their appearance, as well as 



their constant motion, pigment- 
granules. The larger granules or 
globules which have the aspect of 
fat-globules, are in greatest num- 
ber at the periphery of the yelk. 
The number of the granules is, 
according to Bischoff, greatest in 


the ova of carnivorous animals. In 


the human ovum their quantity is comparatively small. 

In the substance of the yolk is embedded the germinal 
vesicltT, or vesicula germinativa (figs. 209, 210). This 
vesicle is of greatest relative size in the smallest ova, 
and is in them surrounded closely by the yelk, nearly in 
the centre of which it 'lies. During the development of 
the ovum, the germinal vesicle iiu'reases in size much less 
rapidly than the yelk, and comes to be placed near to its 
surfa(;e. Its size in the human ovum has not yet been ascer- 
tained, owing to the difficulty of isolating it; but it is 
probably about of an inch in diameter. It consists of 

a fine, transparent, structureless membrane, containing a 
clear, watery fluid, in which are sometimes a few granules; 
and at that part of the periphery of the germinal vesicle 
which is nearest to the x>eriphery of the yelk is situated 
the germinal spot {macula germinativa)^ a finely, granulated 
substance, of a yellowish colour, strongly, refracting the 
rays of light, and measuring, in the Mammalia generally, 
from to ^Vo (Wagner). 


* 209. Ovum of <:he sow, after *Barry. i. Germinal spot. 2. 

Germinal vesicle. 3. Yelk. 4, Zona pellucida. S* b)iscusproligenis. 
6. Adlielcnt granules or cells. 
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Such are the parts of which the Graafian follicle and 
its contents, including the ovum, arc composed. The 
diagram (fig. 210) represents them in their relative posi- 
tions wlien mature. With regard to the mode and order 
of development of these parts there is considerable un- 
certainty ; but it seems most likely that the ovum is 
formed before the Graafian vesicle or ovisac. 

lug, 210.* 



With regard to the parts of the orntni first formed, it 
appears certain that the formation of the germinal vesicle 
precedes that of the yelk and zona pelluoida, or vitelline 
membrane. Whether the germinal spot is formed first, 
and the germinal vesicle afterwards develox>ed around it, 
c;annot be decided in the case of vertebrate animals ; but 
the observations of Kolliker and Bagge on the develoj)- 
ment of the ova of intestinal worms show that in these 
animals, the first step in the process is the production of 
round bodies resembling the germinal spots of ova, the 


* Fig. 210. Diagram of a Graafian vesicks, containing an ovum. i. 
Stroma or tissue of the ovary. 2 and 3. External and internal tunics 
of the Graafian vesicle. 4, Cavify of the vesicle. 5. Tliick tunic o£ tlio 
ovum or yelk sac. 6, The yelk. 7, The germinal vesicle. 8. The 
germinal spot. 
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germinal vesicles being subsequently developed around 
these in the form of transparent membranous cells. 

The more important changes that take p>lace in the 
ovum next to tliq formation of tliese its essential com- 
ponent parts, consist in alterations of the size and position 
of tlieso parts Muth relation to each other, and of the ovum 
itself with relation to tlie Graafian vesicle, and in the more 
complete elaboration of the yelk. The earlier tlie stage of 
development the larger is the germinal vesicle in rela- 
tion to tlie wliole ovum, and of the ovum in relation to 
tlie Graafian vesicle. For, as the ovum becomes mature, 
although all these parts increase in size, the ' Graafian 
vesicle enlarges most, and the germinal vesicle least. 
Changes take plate also in the jiosition of the parts. 
The ovum at first Occupies the centre of the Graafian 
vesicle, but subsequently is removed to its periphery. 
The germinal vesicle, too, which in j-oiiug ova is in the 
centre of the yolk, is in mature ova found at the 2)ori 
phery. 

The change of position of the ovum, from the centre to 
the periphery of the Graafian vesicle, is possibly counoctod 
with the formation of the membrana granulosa which lines 
the vesicle. For, according to Valentin, at a very early 
period, the contents of the vesicle between its wall and the 
ovum are almost wholly formed of granules ; but in the 
process of grow^tli a clear fluid collects in the centre of the 

I* 

vesicle, and the granules, which from the first have a 
regular arrangement, are pushed outwmrds, and form the 
inerahrana granulosa. Now, as tho mature ovum lies em- 
bedded in a thickened portion of the mentbrana granulosa, 
it is possible that when the elementary parts of this mem- 
brane are pushed outwards, in the way just described, the 
ovum is carried with them from the centre to the periphery 
of the follicle. While the changes here described take place, 
the zona pellucida increases in thickness. 
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According to Bischoff, the number of the granules of 
the yelk is greater the more mature the ovum, conse- 
quently tlie yelk is more opaque in the mature, and more 
transparent in the immature ova. The matter in which tlie 
granules are contained is fluid in the immature ova of all 
animals ; in some it remains so ; but in others, as the 
human ovum, it subsequently becomes a consistent gela- 
tinous substance. 

From the earliest infancy, and through tlie whole 'fruit- 
ful period of life, there appears to be a constant formation, 
doveloi)mont, and maturation of Graafian veskdes, with 
tlioir contained ova. Until the period of puberty, however, 
the procioss is comparatively inactive ; for, previous to this 
period, the ovaries are small and pale, the Graafian vesicles 
in them are very minute, few in number, and probably 
lunger attain full development, but soon shrivel and dis- 
;q'pear, instead of bursting, as matured follicles do; the 
c .'iitained ova are also incapable of* being impregnated. 
But, coincident with the other changes which occair in tlie 
body at the time of puberty, the ovaries enlarge, and be- 
come very vascular, the formation of Graafian vesicles is 
more abr-ndant, the size and degree of development attained 
by them are greater, and the ova are capable of being 
looundated. 


Discharge of the Ovum, 

j 

In the process of development of individual vesicles, it 
has been already observed, that as each increases in size, it 
gradually approaclies the* surface of the ovary, and when 
fully ripe or mature, forme a little projection on the exterior. 
Coincident with the increase of size, claused by the augmen- 
tation of its liquid contents,# the external envelope of the 
distended vesicle becomes tery thin and eventually bursts. 
By this means, the ovuin and fluid contents of the Graafian 

3 A 2 
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vesicle are liberated, and escape on the exterior of the 
ovar)', whence they pass into the Fallopian tube, the fim- 
briated processes of the extremity of which are supposed 
coincidentally to grasp the ovary, while the aperture of the 
tube is ai)plied to the part corresponding to the matured 
and bursting vesicle. 

Iix animals whose capability of being impregnated occurs 
at regular periods, ‘as in the human subject, and most 
Mammtilia, the Graafian vesicles and their contained ova 
appear to arrive at maturity, and the latter to be discharged 
iit such jieriods only. But in other animals, eg., the 
common fowl, the formation, maturation, and discharge of 
ova appear to take place almost constantly. 

It has long been known, that in the so-called oviparous 
animals, tlie sejxaration of ova from the ovary may take 
place indopondently of impregnation by the male, or even 
of sexual union. And it is now established that a like 
matxiration and discharge of ova, independently of coition, 
occurs in Mammalia, the periods at which the matured ova 
ai-o separated from the ovaries and received into the 
Fallopian tubes being indicated in the lower Mammalia, 
by the phenomena of heat or rut : in the human female by 
the phenomena of moistruation. Sexual desire manifests 
itself in the human female to a greater degree at these 
periods, and in the female of mammiferous animals at no 
other time. If the union of the sexes take place, the 
ovum may be fecundated, and if no union occur it 
perishes. 

That this maturation and discharge occuf periodically, 
and only during the phenomena of heat in the lower Mam- 
malia, is made probable by the facts that, in all instances 
in which Graafian vesicles have been found presenting 
the appearance of recent rupture, the animals were at the 
tiine, or had recpntly been, in heat; that on the other 
hand, there is no autlientic and detailed account of 
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Graafian vesicles being found ruptured in the intervals of 
the j)eriods of heat ; and that female animals do not admit 
the males, and never become impregnated, except at those 
periods. 

Many circumstances make it probable that the human 
female is subject, in these respects, to the same law as the 
females of other mammiferous animals; namely, that in 
lier as in them, ova are matured and. discharged from the 
ovary independent of sexual union, and that this matura- 
tion and discharge occur periodically at the epochs of 
menstruation. Thus Graafian vesicles recently ruptured 
liave been frequently seen in ovaries of virgins or women 
who could not have been recently impregnated, and 
although it is true that the ova discharged under these 
circumstances have rarely been discovered in the Fallopian 
tube, ^ partly on account of their minute size, and partly 
because the search has seldom been prosecuted with mucli 
care, yet analogy forbids us to doubt that in the human 
lemale, as in the domestic quadrdpeds, the result and 
purpose of the rupture of the follicles is the discharge of 
the ova. 

The evidence of the periodical discharge of ova at the 
epochs of menstruation is first, that nearly all authors who 
liave touched on the point, agree that no traces of follicles 
] laving burst are ever seen in the ovaries before puberty 
or tlie first menstruation; secondly, that in all cases in 
which ovarian follicles have been found burst, indepeiii- 
dently of sexual intercourse, the women were at the time 
menstruating, or had very recently passed through the 
menstrual state; thirdly, that although conception is not 
confined to the periods, of menstruation, yet it is more 
likely to occur within a few days after the cessation of the 


* See, however, the recofd o# two such cas^s by Dr. Lethehy, in the 
riiilosophical Trausactions, 1851. 
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menstrual flux tlian at other times; and, lastly, that 
the ovaries of the human female become turgid and vas- 
cular at the menstrual periods, as those of animals do at 
the time of heat. 

From what has been said, it may, therefore, be concluded 
that tlie two states, heat and menstruation, are analogous, 
and that the essential accompaniment of both, is the matu- 
ration and extrusion of oya. In both there is a state of 
active congestion of the sexual organs, s3Tnpathi8ing with 
the ovaries at the time of the highest degree of develop- 
ment of the Graafian vesicles ; and in both, the crisis 
of this strfte of congestion is attended by a discharge of 
blood or mucus, or both, from the external organs of gene- 
ration. 

Tlie occurrence of a menstrual discharge is one of the 
most prominent indications of the commencement of 
puberty in the female sox ; though its absence even for 
several years is not necessarily attended with arrest of the 
other characters of this period of life, or with inaptness 
for ’ sexual union, or incapability of impregnation. The 
average time of its first api)earanco in females of this 
country and others of about the same latitude, is from 
fourteen to fifteen ; but it is much influenced by the kind 
of life to which girls are subjected, being accelerated by 
habits of luxury and indolence, and retarded by contrary 
conditions. On the whole, its ai)pearance is earlier in 
persons dwelling in warm climes than in those inhabiting 
colder latitudes ; though the extensive investigations of 
Mr. Roberton show that the influence of temperature on 
the development of puberty has been exaggerated. Much 
of the influence attributed to climate appears due to the 
custom prevalent in many hot countries, as in Hindustan, 
of giving girls in ma,rriage at a very early age, and in- 
ducing sexual excitement previous to the proper menstrual 
time> The menstrual function continue through the 
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Avliolo fruitful period of a woman’s life, and usually cease 
between the forty-lifcli and fiftieth, years. 

The several menstrual periods usxially occur at intervals 
of a lunar month, the duration of each being from three 
to six days. In some women the intervals are as short as 
three weeks or even less ; while in others they are longer 
than a month. The periodical return is usually attended 
by pain in the loins, a sense of fatigije in the lower limbs, 
and other symptoms, which are different in different indi- 
viduals. Menstruation does not usually occur in pregnant 
women, or in those who are suckling ; but instances of 
its occuiycnce in both these conditions are by* no means 
rare. 

The menstrual discharge consists of blood effused from 
the inner surface of the uterus, ajad mixed with mxicus 
from the uterus, vagina, and external parts of the gene- 
rative apparatus. Being diluted by this admixture, the 
menstrual blood coagulates less perfectly than ordinary 
blood ; and the frequent acidity <5f the vaginal mucus 
tends still further to diminish its coagulability. This has 
led to the erroneous supposition that the menstrual blood 
contains an unusually small quantity of fibrin, or none at 
fill. The blood-corpuscles exist in it in their natural state : 
mixed with them may also be found numerous scales of 
epithelium derived fi-oin the mucous passages along which 
the discharge flows. 


Corpus Liiteum. 

Immediately^before, as well as subsequent to, the rup- 
ture of a Graafian ye^cle, and the escape of its ovum, 
certain changes ensue in the interior of the vesicle, which 
i-esult in the production of a yellowish mass, termed a 
corpus lutcum. 

When fully 'formed th# corpus lutoum of mammi&rous 
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animals is a roundish solid body, of a yellowish or orange 
colour, and composed of a number of lobules, \\jhieh sur- 
round, sometimes a small cavity, but more frequently a 
small stelliform mass of white substance, from which deli- 
cate processes pass as septa between the several lobules. 
Very often, in the cow and sheep, there is no wliito sub- 
stance in the centre of the corpus luteum ; and the lobules 
proj(Hiting from the opposite walls of tlie Graafian vesicle 
apj^oar in a section to be separated by the thinnest possible 
lamina of semi-transparent tissue. 

When a Graafian vesicle is about to burst and expel the 
ovum, it becomes highly vascular and opacpie ; and, im - 
mediately before the rupture takes place, its walls appear 
thickened on the interior by a reddish glutinous or 
flosliy-lookiiig substance. Immediately after the rupture, 
the inner layer of the wall of the vesicle appears pulpy and 
llocculent. It is thrown into wrinkles by the contraetion 
of the outer layer, and, soon, rod fleshy mammillary pro- 
cesses grow from it, and granually enlarge till they nearly 
fill the veside, and even protrude from the orifice in the 
external covering of the ovary. Subsequently this orifice 
closes, but the fieshy growth witljin still increases during 
the earlier i)eriod of pregnancy, the colour of the substance 
gradually changing from red to yellow, and its cionsistenc^e 
becoming firmer. 

The corpus luteum of the human female (fig. 21 1) differs 
from that of the domestic quadruped in being of a firmer 
texture, and having more frequently a persistent cavity 
at its centre, and in the stelliform cicatrix, which remains 
in the cases where the cavity is obliterated,* being propor- 
tionately of much larger bulk. The quantity of yellow 
substance formed is also much less : and, although the 
deposit increases after the vesicle has burst, yet it does not 
usually form mammillary growths projecting into the cavity 
of the vesicle, and ncfv'er protrudes from the orifice, as is 
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tlie case in other Mammalia. It maintains the character 
of a uniform, or nearly uniform, laj^er, which is thrown into 
wrinkles, in cousequenco of the contraction of tlio external 
tunic of the vesicle. After the orifice of the vesicle has 
closed, the growth of the yellow substance continues 
during tlie first half of pregnancy, till the cavity is reduced 
to a comparatively small size, or is obliterated; in the latter 
case, nearly a white stolliform cicatrix, remains in the centre 
of the corpus luteum. 


Fifj. 21 1 .* 



Au effusion of blood generally takes place into tlio cavity 
of the Graafian vesicle at the time of its ruj)ture, especially 
in the human subject; but it lias no share in forming the 
yellow body ; it gradually loses its colouring matter, and 
acquires the character of a mass of fibrin. The serum of 
the blood sometimes remains included within a cavity in 
the centre <^f the coagulum, and then the decolorized fibrin 
forms a mombraniforiii sac, lining the corjius luteum. At 

Fig. 21 1. Cori>ora of different jicriods. b. Corpus In teum of 
a1)out the sixth week after impregnation, fjhowjng its plicated form at 
that period, i. Substance of the ovary. 2. Substance of the corpus 
luteum. 3. A greyish coagnUm in its caviyty. After Dr. Patc'ison. 
A. Corpus Intenm, two days after delivery, i). In the twelllh week 
after delivery. After Df. Montgomery. 
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other times the serum is removed, and the fibrin consti- 
tutes a solid stelliforrn mass. 

The yellow substance of which the corpus luteum con- 
sists, both iu the liuman subject and in the domestic 
animals, is a growth from the inner surface of tlie Graafian 
vesicle, the result of an increased development of tlie cells 
foriniug the niombrana granulosa, which naturally lines 
the internal tunic of tl^e vesicle. 

Tlie first changes of the internal coat of the Graafian 
vesicle in the process of formation of a corpus luteum, seem 
to occur in every case in which an ovum escapes; as well 
in the human subject as iu the domestic quadrupeds. If 
the ovum is impregnated, tlie growth of the yellow sub- 
stance grows on during nearly tlie whole period of gestation, 
and forms the large corpus luteum commonly described as 
a characteristic; mark of impregnation. If the ovum is 
no impregnated, the growth of* yellow substance on the 
internal surface of the vesicle proceeds, in the liuman ovary, 
no further than the formation of a thin layer, which shortly 
disappears ; but iu tlie domestic animals it continues for 
some time after the ovum has perished, and forms a corpus 
luteum of cousidoi*able size. The fi^ct, that a structure, iu 
its essential characters similar to, though smaller than, a 
corpus luteum observed during pregnancy, is formed in the 
human subject, independent impregnation or of sexual 
union, coupled with the varieties in .size of corpora lutea 
formed during pregnancy, .necessarily renders unsafe all 
evidence of previous impregnation founded on the existence 
of a corpus luteum in the ovary. 

Tlie following table by Dalton, expresses well the dif- 
ferences Let ween the corjius luteum of the pregnant and 
laiimpregnated condition respectively. 
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C011PIT8 I.TJTErM OF. Men- Courrs Ltjtkum of Piiko- 
S'rRtJATION. NANtn*. 

At fM end 0/ /nirec-tiiiarters of an inch in dia motor ; central clot 
fh/ire iveeJes 1 reddish ; convoluted wall 
One. month j Smaller ; convoluted : Larger ; convf»lnted wall 
wall bright yellow^ ; bright yellow ; clot still 
, <*lot still redtlish- reddish. 

Tfro movths ! E educed to the condition Soven-oighths of an inch in 
of an insignificant diameter ; convoluted wall 
cicatrix. •bright yellow; clot per- 

fectly decolorised. 

Sixi>ionihs Absent. Still as large as at end of 

second month ; clot fibri- 
nous ; convoluted wall 
iniler. 

Nine inantlts Absent. One-half an inch in diamc- 

t('r ; central clot coJiverted 
, into a radiating cic.atiix ; 
tlie (ixternal wall tolerably 
thick and convoluted, but 
without any bright yellow 
colour. 

IMrilEGXATTON OF TIIP: ()VTJ 3 r. 

Male Sexaal Ftoictions. 

Tlie fluid of the male, hy whieli the ovum is iinjirognated, 
consists essentially of tlie semen secreted by tlic testicles ; 
and to this are added, as necessary, perhaps, to its perfec- 
tion, a material secreted by the veslcula) seminales, in 
wliich, as in reservoirs, the semen lies before its discharge, 
as well as the secretion of tlie prostate gland, and of 
C-ow2)er's glands. Portions of these several fluids are, 
probably, all discharged, together with the proper secre- 
tion of the testicles. . 

Tlie secreting structure of the testicle is disposed in two 
contiguous parts, ( i ) the body of tl^e testicle enclosed within 
a tough fibrous membrane, the tunica alhwjinea^ on the 
outer surface of which iS the serous^ covering formed by 
the tunica vaginalis^ and (2) the epididymia. The vas deferena^ 
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the main trunk of the secreting tube, when followed back 
to its origin, is found to pass to the lower part of the epi- 
didymis, and assumes there a much less diameter with 
a very tortuous course : with its various convolutions it 
forms first tlie mass named globus minor ^ then the hodg^ and 
then tlie globus mnjor of the epididymis. At the last-named 
part, the duct divides into ten or twelve small branches, 
the convolutions of which form coniform masses, named co)t l 
vascnlosi; and tlie vessels continued from these, the vasa 
( fjereniia, after anastomosing, one with another, in what is 
called the rete testis, lead finally through the txihuli recti or 
rasa recta to the tubules which form the proper substance of 
the testicle, wherein they are arranged in lobules, closely 
packed, and all attached to the tough 
fibi>ous tissue at the back of the testicle. 

The srminal tubes, ov tuhuU seminiferi, 
winch compose the proper substance 
of the testicle, are fine thread-lik(5 
tubules, formed of simido homogene- 
ous membrane, measuring on an 
average inch 

in diameter, and lined with epithe- 
lium or gland-cells. Rarely branching, 
they extend as simple tubes through 
a great length, with the same uniform 
structure, and probably terminate 
either in free closed extremities or in 
loops. Their walls are covered with fine capillary blood- 
vessels, through which, reckoning their great extent in 

* Fig, 212, Plan of a vertical section vDf the testicle, showing the 
arraiigeinciit of the ducts. The true length and diameter of the .ducts 
ha ve been disregarded, a, tubuli seminiferi coiled np in the separate 
lol)es ; h, tubuli recti or vasa recta ; c, rete testis ; d, vasa effercnlia 
eiuHng in the coni vascidosi ; ly e,g, convoluted canal of the epididymis ; 
If, vas deferens ;/, section of the back part of the tunica albuginea ; i, i, 
fibrous xH’ocessos running between the lobes j $, mediastinum. 
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tozoon from tlie epididymis witli 
inatozooxi from the vas deferens, 


* Bi^. 213. A, spermatic lila- 
ments from the human vas deferens 
(from Kolliker). i, ma^niiied 350 
diumeters ; 2, maguilied 800 tiia- 
ineters; a, from the side; Zj, from 
above. B, speiunatic cells and 
spermatozoa of tlie bull undergoing 
devfdopmont (from (Kolliker) 

I, speruuilift cells, with one or two 
inicdei, oiic of them clear ; 2, 3, free 
nuclei, Avith spermatic liJaments 
forming ; 4, the filaments elongated 
and the body wddened ; 5, filaments 
nearly fully developed. C, escape 
of the s}>ermatozoa from their cells 
in the same animal, i, spermatic 
cell containing the spermatozoon 
coiled up within it ; 2, the cells elon- 
gated by the partial uncoiling of the 
spermatic filament; 3, a cell from 
which the filament has in ^lart be- 
come free ; 4, the same with the 
bodj^ also partially free ; s» sperm a- 
vestiges of the cell adherent ; 6, spor- 
showing the small enlargement, &, on 


the filament. 
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(comparison with the size of the spermatic artery, the 
Llood must move very slowly. 

The semitwl fluid secreted by the testicle is one of those 
secretions in wlnich a process of development is continued 
after its formation by the secreting ceils, and its discharge 
from them into the tubes. The principal part of this de- 
velopment consists in the formation of the pecailiar bodies 
_ mimedseminal fllament^, spermatozoa or spermatozoidsiflg. 2 1 3) 
the complete development of wduch, in their full propor- 
tion of number, is not achieved till the semen has reached, 
or has for some time lain in, the vesiculte seminales. 
Earlier, after its first secretion, the semen centains lione of 
Ihese bodies, but granules and round corpuscles (seminal 
corpus(iles), like large nuclei, enclosed within parent-cells 
(fig. 213), Within roach of these corpuscles, or nuclei, a 
seminal filament is developed, l>y a similar pi’oce.ss in 
nearly all animals. Each coi’puscle, or nucleus, is filled 
with granular matter ; this is gradually converted into a 
spermatozoid, which is at first coiled up, and in contact 
with the inner surface of the waU of the coi'iiuscle (fig. 2 1 3, 

C, I). 

Thus developed, the human seminal filaments consist of 
a long, slender, tapering portion, called the body or tail, 
to distinguish it from the head, an oval or pyriform por- 
tion of larger diameter, flattened, and sometimes pointed. 
They are from si^th to ^^th of an inch in length, the 
length of the head alone being from to ^-oV oth of 

an inch, and its width about half as much. They present 
no trace of structure, or dissimilar organs ; a dark spot 
often observed in the head. Is probably due to its being 
concave, like a blood corpuscle. They move about in the 
fluid like so many minute corpuscles, with each a ciliary 
process, lashing their taflls, and propelling their heads 
forwards in various lines. Their movement, which is pro- 
bably essentially, as w^U as apparently, similar to that of 
ciliary processes, appears nearly independent of external 
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conditions, provided the natural density of the fluid is j^re- 
served ; disturbing this condition, by either evai^orating 
the semen or diluting it, will stop the movement. It 
may continue within the body of the female for seven or 
eight days, and out of tlie body for at least nearly twenty- 
four hours. The direction of the movement is quite un- 
certain : but in general, the current that "each excites 
keeps it from the contact of others.. The rate of motion, 
according to Valentin, is about one incli in thirteen 
minutes. 

llespecting the purpose served by these seminal fila- 
ments, •or concerning their exact nature, little that is 
certain can be said. Their occurrence in the impregnating 
fiuid of nearly all classes of animals, proves that they are 
essential to the process of impregnation ; but beyond this, 
and that their contact with the ovum is necessary for its 
development, nothing is known. 

The seminal fluid is, probably, after the period of puberty, 
secreted constantly, though, except under excitement, very 
slowly, in the tubules of the testicles. From these it passes 
along the vasa defcrentia into the vesiculae seminales, 
whence, if not expelled in emission, it may be discharged, 
us slowly as it ejUters them, either with the urine, which 
may remove minute quantities, mingled with the mucus of 
tlie bladder and the secretion of the jjrostate, or from the 
urethra in the act of defecation. 

The vesiculcc seminales have the appearance of out-growths 
from the vasa deferentia. Each vas deferens, just before 
it enters the prostate gland, through part of which it 
passes to tenninate in the urethra, gives off a side-brancli, 
which bends back from it at an acute angle \ and this 
branch dilating, variously branching, and pursuing in both 
itself and its branches a tortuous course, constructs the 
vesicula seminalis. Each of the vesiculse, therefore, might 
be unravelled into a single branching tube, sacculated, 
convoluted, and folded up. 
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The mucous membrane lining the vosiculm seminales, 
like that of the gall-bladder, is minutely wrinkled and set 
with folds and ridges arranged so as to give it a finely 
reticulated appearance. The rest of their walls is formed, 
chiefly of a layer of organic muscular fibres, from which 


F/g. 214.* 



tliey derive contractile liower for the expulsion of their 
contents. 

To the vesiculse seminales a double function may be 
assigned ; for they both secrete some fluid to be added to 

Fig. 214. Dissection of the base of tlie bladder and prostate gland, 
sliovviiig the vesiculte seminales and vasa deferentia* (from Haller). — a, 
lower surface of the bladder at the place of reflexion of the peritoneum ; 
hf the part above covered by the iieritoneum ; iy left vas deferens, ending 
in e, the e,jaculatory duct ; the vas deferens has been divided near and 
nil except the vesicle portion has been taken away ; s, left vesicula 
seminalis joining the same duct ; s, s, ^lie right vas deferens and right 
vesicula seminalis, whicU has been unravelled ; p, under side of the 
})r estate gland ; 7rt., part of the urethra ; Uy u, the ureters (cut short 
near A), the right one turned aside. 
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that of the testicles, and serve as reservoirs for the seminal 
fluid. The former is their most constant and probably 
most important office ; for in the horse, bear, guinea-pig, 
and several other animals, in whom the-vesiculee seminales 
are large and of apparently active function, they do not 
communicate with the vasa deferentia, but poxir their 
secretions, separately, though it may be simultaneously, 
into the urethra. In man, also, whdti one testicle is lost, 
the corresponding vesicula seminalis suffers no atrophy, 
though its function as a reservoir is abrogated. But how 
the vesiculee seminales act as secreting organs is jinknown ; 
the peculiar brouvnish fluid which they contain after death 
does not properly represent their secretion, for it is different 
in appearance from anything discharged during life, and 
is mixed with semen. It is nearly certain, however, that 
their secretion contributes to the proper composition of the 
impregnating fluid ; for in all the animals in whom they 
exist, and in whom the generative fiyictions are exercised 
at only one season of the year, the vesiculse seminales, 
whether they communicate with the vasa deferentia or not, 
enlarge commensurately with the testicles at the approach 
of that season. 

That the vesiculse are also reservoirs in which the semi- 
nal fluid may lie' for a time previous to its discharge, is 
shown by their commonly containing the seminal filaments 
in larger abtmdance than any portion of the seminal ducts 
themselves do. The fluid-like mucus, also, which is often 
discharged from the vesiculse in straining during defeca- 
tion, commonly contains seminal filaments. But no reason 
can be given why this office of the vesiculse should not be 
equally necessary to all *the animals whose testicles are 
organized like those of man, or why in many ani-mala the 
vesiculse are wholly absent. 

There is an equally complete want, of information re- 
specting the secretions of the prostate and Cowper’s 
glands, their nature and purposes. That they contribute to 
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the right composition of the impregnating fluid, is shown 
both by the position of the glands and by their enlarging 
with the testicles at the approach of an. animal’s breeding 
time. But that they contribute only a subordinate part is 
shown by the fact, that, when the testicles are lost, though 
these other organs be perfect, all procreative power ceases. 

The mingled secretions of all the organs just described, 
form the semen or seminal fluid. Its corpuscles have been 
already described (p. 734) : its fluid part has not been 
satisfactorily analysed : but Henle says it contains fibrin, 
because shortly after being discharged, flocculi form in it 
by spontaneous coa^lation, "and leave the rest of it 
thinner and more liquid, so that the filaments move in it 
more actively. 

Nothing has shown what it is that makes this fluid with 
its corpuscles capable of impregnating the ovum, or (what 
is yet more remarkable) of giving to the developing ofi- 
spring all the characters, in features, size, mental dispos- 
tion, and liability to disease, which belong to the father. 
This is a fact wholly inexplicable : and is, perhaps, only 
exceeded in strangeness by those facts which show that 
the seminal fluid may exert such an influence, not only on 
the ovum which it impregnates, but, through the medium 
of the mother, on many which are subsequently impreg- 
nated by the seminal fluid of another male. It has been 
often observed, for example, that a well-bred bitch, if she 
have been once impregnated by a mongrel dog, will not 
bear thorough-bred puppies in the next two or three 
litters after that succeeding the copxilation with the 
mongrel. But the best instance of the ‘kind was in the 
case of a mare belonging to Lord Morton, who, while he 
was in India, wished to obtain a cross-breed between the 
horse and quagga, and caused this mare to be covered by 
a male quagga. The foal that ^e next bore had distinct 
marks of the quagga, in the shape of its head, black bars 
on the legs and shoulders, and other characters. After 
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tMs time slie was tliidce covered by horses, and every time 
the foal she bore had still distinct, though decreasing, 
marks of the quagga; the peculiar characters of the 
quagga being thus impressed not only on the ovum then 
impregnated, but on the three following ova impregnated 
by horses. It would appear, therefore, that the constitu- 
tion of an impregnated female may become so altered and 
tainted with the peculiarities of the. impregnating male, 
through the medium of the foetus, that she necessarily 
imparts such peculiarities to any offspring she may sub- 
sequently bear by other males. Of the direct means by 
which cf peculiarity of structure on the part oi a male is 
thus transmitted, nothing whatever is known. 

nEVET-OrMENO;. 

Changes in the Oeum previous to the Formation of the Emhrgo. 

Of the changes which the ovum undergoes previous to 
the formation of the embryo, some occur while it is still in 
the ovary, and are apparently independent of impreg- 
nation : others take place after it has reached the Fallo- 
pian tube. The knowledge we possess of these changes 
is derived almost exclusively from observations on tlie 
ova of mammiferous animals, especially the bitch and 
rabbit: but it may be inferred that analogous changes 
ensue in the human ovum. 

Bischoff describes the yelk of an ovarian ovum after 
coitus as being unchanged in its characters, with the single 
exception of being fuller and more dense; it is still 
granular, a^ before, and does not possess any of the cells 
subsequently found in it. The germinal vesicle always 
disappears, sometimes before the ovum leaves the ovary, 
at other times not imtil it has entered the Fallopian tube ; 
but always before the commencement of the metamoi^hosis 
of the yelk. 

As the ovum approaches the middle of the Falld^ian 
tube, it begfi^s to receive a new investment, consisting of 

3 B 2 
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a layer of transparent albuminotis or glutinous substance, 
wbicb forms upon the exterior of the zona pellucida. It is 
at first exceedingly fine, and owing to this, and to its 
^ transparency, is not easily recog- 

nized : but at the lower part of the 
P’allopian tube it acquires consider- 
able thickness. 

About this time, that is to say, 
during its passage through the Fal- 
lopian tube, a very remarkable 
change takes place in the interior 
of the ovum. The whole yelk be- 
comes constricted in the middle, 
and surrounded by a furrow, which, 
gradually deepening, at length cuts 
the yelk in half, while the same 
process begins almost immediately 
in each half of the yelk, and cuts 
it also in two. The same process 
is repeated in each of the quarters, 
and so on, imtil at last by continual 
cleavings the whole yelk is changed 
into a mulbeny-like mass of small 
and more or less rounded bodies, 
sometimes called “vitelline spheres,” 
the whole still enclosed by the zona 
pellucida or vitelline membrane (fig. 
215). Each of these little spherules contains a transparent 
vesicle, like an oil-globule, which is seen with difficulty, 
on account of its being enveloped by the yelk-granules 
which adhere closely to its surface. 

The cause of this singular subdivision of the yelk is 

• I'ig. 215. Dijvgrams of tlio various stages of cleavage of the yelk 
after Dalton). 
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quite obscure : though the immediate agent in its produc- 
tion seems to he the central vesicle contained in each 
division of the yelk. Originally there was probably but 
one vesicle, situated in the centre of the entire granular 
mass of the yelk, and probably derived from the germinal 
vesicle. This, by some process of multiplication, divides 
and subdivides : then each division and subdivision attracts 
around itself, as a centre, a certaiir portion of the sub- 
stance of the yelk. 

About the time at which the mammiferous ovum reaches 
the uterus, the process of division and subdivision of the 
yelk apjjears to have ceased, its substance having been 
resolved into its ultimate and smallest divisions, ■w'hile its 
surface presents a uniform finely-granular aspect, instead 
of its late mulberry-like appearancfe. The ovum, indeed, 
appears at first sight to have lost all trace of the cleaving 
l)rocess, and, with the exception of being paler and more 
translucent, almost exactly resembjes the ovarian ovum, 
its yellc consisting apparently of a confused mass of finely 
granular substance. But on a more careful examination, 
it is found that these granules are aggregated into 
numerous minute spherical masses, each of which contains 
a clear vesicle in its centre, but is not, at this period, 
luovided with an enveloping membrane, and possesses 
none of the other characters of a coll. The zona pellucida, 
and the layer of albuminous matter surrounding it, have 
at this time the same character as when at the lower part 
of the Fallopian tube. 

The time occupied in the passage of the ovum, from the 
ovary to the ut4rus, occupies probably eight or ten days in 
the human female. 

Shortly after this, important changes ensue. Each of 
the several globular segments of*the yelk becomes sur- 
rounded by a membrane, and is thus converted into a cell, 
the nucleus of which is formed by the central vesicle* the 
contents by the granular matter originally composing the 
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globule : tbeso granules usually arrange tbemselves con- 
centrically around the nucleus. When the peripheral cells, 
which are formed first, are fully develoi)ed, they arrange 
themselves at the surface of the yelk into a kind of mem- 
brane, and at the same time assume a j^^ntagonal or 
hexagonal shape from mutual pressure, so as to resemble 
pavement- epithelium. As the globular masses of the 
interior are gradually converted into cells, they also j>ass 
to the surface and accumulate there, thus increasing the 
thickness of the membrane already formed by the more 
superficial Jayer of cells, while the central i)art of the yelk 
remains filled only with a clear fluid. By this means the 
yelk is shortly converted into a kind of secondary vesicle, 
the walls of which are composed externally of the original 
vitelline membrane, and within by the newly-formed 
cellular layer, the blastodermic or germinal membrane, as it 
is called. Very soon, however, the latter, by the develoj)- 
ment of new cells, increases in thickness, and splits into 
two layers, so that now the ovum has three coats. The 
vitelline membrane on the outside, and, within this, the 
oiUcr and the inner layers of the blastodermic membrane. 

Of the last-named layers, the superior or outer, which 
lies next to the zona pellucida or vitelline membrane, is 
called the serous layer ; from it are developed the organs 
of the animal system of the body, e,g., the bones, muscles, 
and integuments. The inferior or inner layer, in contact 
with the yelk itself, is named the mucous layer, and serves 
for the formation of the internal or visceral system of 
organs. 


Changes of the Ovum within the Uterus, 

Very soon after its formation, and division into two 
layers, the blastodermic vesicle or membrane presents at 
one point on its surface an opatgue roundish spot^ which is 
produced by an accumulation of cells and nuclei of cells, 
of less transparency than elsewhere, This space, the 
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area germinativa ’’ or germinal area, is the part at which 
the eml)ryo first appears. 

At first the area germinativa has a rounded form, but 
it soon loses this and becomes 
oval, then pear-shaped, and 
while this change in form is 
taking place, there gradually 
appears in its centre a clear 
space or area lyellucida (fig. 

216), bounded externally by 
a more opaque circle, the 
obscurKy being due to the 
greater accumulation of nu- 
cleated cells and nuclei at 
that part than in the area pellucida. 

The first trace of the embryo in the centre of the area 
pellucida consists of a shallow groove or channel, the 
pjnmitive groove (fig. 216), formed of the external or 
serous fold of the germinal memljrane, the groove being 
wider at its anterior or cephalic extremity, and tapering 
towards the opposite extremity. 

Coincidently with the formation of the primitive groove, 
two oval masses of cells, the lamina: dorsalce, appear, one 
on each side of the groove. At first scarcely elevated above 
the plane of the germinal membrane, they soon rise into 
two prominent masses, the upper borders of which gradually 
tend towards each other, turning inwards over the primi- 
tive groove. The j)arts from opposite sides then unite, 
and convert the primitive groove into a tube, large and 
rounded in front, narrow and lancet-shaped beliind, which 
is the central canal of^he cerebro-spinal axis, and contains 
the rudimental spinal cord and brain, which are developed 
in its interior (fig. 21/). 

* Fig. 216. (After Ealtont) Impregnate^ egg, with coniiaencement 
of formation of embryo ; showing the area germinativa or en'lbryonic 
spot, the area pellucida, and the primitive groove or trace. ^ 


, Fig. 216.* 
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Immediately beneath, and in a line parallel with the 
primitive groove, may bo seen, about the same time, a 
narrow linear mass of (^ells, the chorda dorsalis^ which 
forms the basis around which tlio bodies of the vertebrse 
are developed. The development of this column is early 

Fifj. 217.* 



indicated hy the appearance of a few square, at first in- 
distinct, plates, the rudiments of vertebrae (fig. 217, n), 
Avhich begin to appear at about the middle of each dorsal 
lamina. 


* Fig. 217. Fortioii of tlie gorniinal iiiemljraiio, with riidiments of 
tlio embryo ; from the ovum of a hitch. The primitive groove, A, is not 
yet closed, and at its u])pcr or cephalic end presents three dilatations 
r., which correspond to the thi*ee divisions or vesicles of the brain. At 
its lower extremity the groove jiresents a lancet-shaped dilatation (sinns 
rhomhoidalis) c. The margins of the groove consist of clear pellucid 
nerve-snbstance. Along the bottom of the groove is observed a faint 
streak, Vhich is probably the chorda dorsalis. i). Vertebral ])lates 
(after rdsehoff). 
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While the dorsal lamina) are closing over the primitive 
groove, thickened prolonga- 218.^ 

tions of the same serous layer 
are given off from the lower 
margin of each of them, and 
are named lamincc visce rales 
sett ventrales. These visceral 
laminfo by degrees bend 
downwards and inwards, and 
at length, enclosing a part of 
the yelk, unite and form the 
anterior walls of the trunk — 

enclosing the abdominal cavity below, as the dorsal plates 
enclose the ccrebro-spinal canal above. 



/ hiihiUcal Vesicle. 

The ventral lamina?, as they extend downwards and in- 
wards, at first proceed on the sai^e idane with the inner 
layer of the germinal membrane, which immediately lines 
them. Soon, however, they show a tendency to turn in- 
wards, so as to (ionstrict the yelk, and enclose only a part 
of it ; and soon afterwards the yelk and the inner layer of 
the germinal membrane that contains it, are separated into 
two portions, one of which is retained within the body of 
the embryo, while the other remains outside, and receives 
the name of the umbilical vesicle (?», fig. 219). The cavity of 
the latter communicates for some time with that of the 
abdomen, through what is called the umbilicus, by means 
of a gradually narrowing canal, called the vitelline duct ; the 
interior of the abdomen and that of the umbilical vesicle 
being lined by a continuous layer of the inner stratum, or 
mucous layer of the germinal membrane ; while around 
both of them is a continuation of £he outer, or serous layer 

* Fig. 218. Diagram showing vascular area in the chick, a. Area 
pcllucida. h. Area vus^ulosa. c. Area vitellina. 
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(%• 219). From that portion of the mucous layer which 
is now enclosed within the body of the embryo, the intes- 
tinal canal is developed. 


Fig. 219.* 



Thus, by the constriction which the fold of germinal 
membrane, in which the abdominal walls are formed, pro- 
duces at the umbilicus, the body of the embrj’O becomes 

* Fig. 219. Diagraiuiimtic section showing the relation in a mammal 
and in man between ilio primitive alimentary canal and the membranes 
of the ovum. The stage represented in this diagram corresponds to 
that of the fifteenth or seventeenth daj" in the human embryo, previous 
to the expansion of the allantois : c, the villous chorion ; the amnion ; 

a\ the place of convergence of Uie umuion and rellection of the false 
amnion aJ\ or outer or corneous layer; the head and trunk of the 
embryo, comprising the prim'tive vertehne and cerebro-sjdnal axis ; ?, 
the simple alimentary canal in its upper and lower portions ; r, the yelk - 
sac or umbilical vesicle; v ?, the vitjllo-intestinal opening; w, the 
allantois connected hy a pedicle with the anal portion of the alimentary 
canal. 
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in great measure detaclied from the yelk-sac or umbilical 
vesicle, though the cavity of the rudimentary intestine 
still communicates Avith it through the vitelline or omphalo- 
mesenteric duct, and contains part of tlic^ J^elk substiince 
with Avliich tlio vesicle Avas filled. The j^elk-sacj contains, 
however, the greater j)art of tiie substance of the yelk, 
and furnishes a source whence nutriment is derived for 
the embryo. In birds, the (*ontent{?of the yolk-sac afiord, 
nourishment until the end cjf incubation : but in Mam- 
malia, the officer of the corre^sponding umbilical A^esiclo 
ceases at a very earlj^ period, the (quantity of j^clk is small, 
and tlio embrj'o soon becomes independent of it by the 
connections it forms with the parent. Moreover, in birds, 
as the sac is emptied, it is gradually draAx n into the abdo- 
men through tlie umbilic'ul oi)enin^, Avhich then closes over 
it ; but in Alainmalia it alw ays remains on the outside ; 
and as it is emptied it contracts (fig. 220), 
shrivels uj), and together with the part of 
its duct external to tlio abdomen, is de- 
tached and disappears either before, or 
at tlie termination of intra-uterino life, 
the period of its disappearance A’arying in 
different orders of Mammalia. 

AVhen blood-vessels begin to bo de- 
veloped, they ramify largely OA^er the 
walls of the umbilical A^esiclc, and are actively concerned 
in absorbing its (contents and conveying them away for the 
nutrition of the embrj'o. 

The Aninion and Allan toiit. 

At an early stage of development of tlie fa'tus, and some 
time before the completion of the changes wdiich have been 
just described, two important strictures, called respective!}- 

* Fig. 220. Human embryo with mnljilieal A^esicle; about *the jiftli 
week (after Dalton). 
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the amiiio)i and the allantois^ begin to be formed — the am- 
nion being developed by the external^ and the allantois by 
the internid layer of the blastodermic membrane. 

The amnion is produced in the fol- 
lowing manner : — The external layer 
of the blastodermic membrane is raised 
up ill the form of a fold around the 
body of the embrj^o, so that the latter 
appears as if sunk in a kind of de- 
pression, with the outer layer of the 
membrane raised uj) wall-like around 
it. On section, tlie ajipearance is that represented in 
lig, 221 , 

Soon the edges of the fold rising higher and higher 
fibove and around the ' enibrj^o, coalesce over it ; and the 
double layer of membrane at their jdace of junction being 
absorbed, the two layers of w’hich the fold was originally 
made up are separated from each other (figs. 223, 224). The 
inner of the two forms tlie amnion, and remains continuous 
with the integument of the foetus at the umbilicus ; while 
the outer laj^er, receding farther and farther, is fused and 
forms one witli the inner surface of the original vitelline 
membrane, which in the meantime has undergone various 
alterations to be immediately described (p. 751). 

As the term of pregnancy advances, the amnion becomes 
more and more seiiarated from the body of the foetus by a 
considerable quantity of fluid, the so-called liquor aninii. 

During the process of development of the amnion, the 
allantois (c, fig. 222 ) begins to be formed. Growing out 
f rom, or near the hinder portion of the intestinal canal, with 
which it communicates, it is at first k pear-shaped mass of 
(‘ells; but becoming vesicular and very soon simply membra- 
nous and vascular, it insiifUates itself between the amniotic 

folds, just described, and comes <,into close contact dud 

. ^ ^ ~ . — . ~ ■ ' ■ " 

* Fig, 221. Diagram of fecundated egg (after Dalton), a, ina- 
bilical vesicle ; 6 , amniotic cavity; c, allantois. 
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union with the outer of the two folds, which has itself, as 
before said, become one with the external invevsting mem- 
brane of the egg. As it grows, the 222.^ 

allantois becomes exccedin^lv vascu- 

O W • 

lar, and in birds (fig. 222), enveloj^es 
the whole eml)ryo — taking up vessels, 
so to speak, to the outer investing 
membrane of the egg, and lining the 
inner surface of the shell witli a vas- 
cular membrane ; by these mean s afford- 
ing an extensive surface in whicli the- 
blood may be aerated. In the human subject and in 
other mammalia, the vessels carried out by the allantois 
are distributed only to a special part of the outer membrane, 
•at wdiich a structure cialled the 2^lacmnta is developed. 

In Mammalia, as the visceral laminm (Jose in the abdo- 
minal (javity, the allantois is thereby divided at the uin])i- 
licus into two portions ; the outer jrnrt, extending from the 
umbilicus to the chorion (p. 751), soon shrivelling; while 
the inner part, remaining in the abdomen, is in i)art con- 
verted into the urinary bladder ; the portion of the inner 
part not so converted, extending from the bladder to the 
umbilicus, under the name of the urachus. After birth the 
umbilical cord, and with it the external and shrivelled imr- 
tion of the allantois, are cast olf at the umbilicus, while the 
urachus remains as an impervious cord stretched from the 
top of the urinary bladder to the umbilicus, in the middle 
line of the body, immediately beneath the parietal layer of 
the peritoneum. It is sometimes enumerated among the 
ligaments of the bladder. 

* Fig. 222. Fcciinilate<f egg with allantois iieaily complete, a; 
inner layer of anmiotic fold; outer layer of ditto ; c, point where 
the anmiotic folds come in contact. Th« alhmtois is seen penetrating 
between the outer and inner layers of the anmiotic folds. This figute, 
which represents only the airfiiiotic folds and the parts withiT^ them, 
should be com])ared Avith figs. 223, 224, in which will be found the 
structures external to tliesc folds. 
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It miist not be supposed that the phenomena which have 
been successively described, occur in any regular order one 
after another. On the contrary, the development of one 
part is going on side by side with that of another. 

Pirf. 223. Fiff' 224. 



Development of Dlood-‘ vessels.. 

At an early period of development, and during the changes 
just described, an accumulation of cells ensues between the 
mucous and serous lamina) at a part of the germinal mem- 
brane named the area vasciilosa (h, fig. 218). Within this 
mass, which constitutes a third or middle layer of the blasto- 
dermic membrane, is laid the foundation for the develop- 
ment of the vascular system. At the circumference of the 
vascular area, insulated red spots and lines make their 
appearance, and these soon unite, so as to form a network 
of vessels filled with blood. The margin of the vascular 
layer is at first limited and quite circular, being bounded 
by vessels united in a circnlus venosus, or simis ^terminalis, 

* Figs. 223 and 224 (after Todd and Bowman), a, chorion with 
villi. The villi are shown to be best <Ioveloped in the part of the 
chorion to which the allantois is extending; this portion ultimately 
becomes the placenta. space between the two layers of the amnion, 
c, amniotic cavitj-. d, situation of the ii^testine, showing its connexion 
with the umbilical vesicle, c, umbilical vesicle. /, situation of heart 
and vessels, g, allantois. 
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l3iit it soon extends over the whole surface of the germinal 
membrane. 

At about the same time, the rudimentary lieart is formed 
in tlie same layer of the germinal membrane. As shown 
l)y Schwann, the blood-vessels are developed originally 
from nucleated cells. These cells send out processes ; the 
processes from different cells unite ,• and in this way rami- 
lications and a network are produced — vessels extending 
from this network in the area vasculosa into the area 
pellucida, and joining the rudimentary heart (see p. 765). 

The Chorion, 

It has been already remarked that, the allantois is a 
structure which extends from the body of the foetus to the 
outer investing membrane of the ovum, that it insinuates 
itself between the two layers of* the amniotic fold, and 
becomes fused with the outer layer, which has itself 
become i)rcviously fused with the vitelline membrane. 
By these means the external invegting membrane of the 
ovum, or the chorion, as it is 
now called, represents three 
layers, namely, the original vi- 
telline membrane, the outer 
layer of the amniotic fold, and 
the allantois. 

Very soon after the entrance of 
the ovum into the uterus, in the 
human subject, the outer surface 
of the chorion is found beset with 
fine processes, the so-called villi of 
the chorion (a, figs. 223,224), which 
give it a rough and shaggy ap- 
pearance. At first only cellular in structure, these little 
outgrowths subsequently become* vascular by the develop- 
ment in them of loops of 4;apillaries (fig. 225); and the latter 
at length from the minute extremities of the blood-vessels 
which are, so to speak, conducted from the fcntius to the 


Fig. 225. 
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chorion hy the allantois. The function of the villi of 
the chorion is evidently the absorption of nutrient matter 
for the- foetus ; and this is probably supplied to * them 
at first from the fluid matter secreted by the follicular 
glands of the uterus, in which they are soaked. Soon, 
however, tlic foBtal vessels of the villi come into more 
intimate relation with the vessels of the uterus. The part 
at whi(*h this relation J:)etween the vessels of the foetus and 
those of the parent ensues, is not, however, over the whole 
surface of the chorion : for, although all the villi become 
vascular, yet they become indistinct or disappear except at 
one part wliere they are greatly developed, and by their 
branching give rise, with the vessels of the uterus, to the 
formation of the placenta. 

To understand the manner in which the fvetal and 
maternal blood-vessels vome into relation with each other 
in the placenta, it is necessary briefly to notice the changes 
which the uterus undergoes after impregnation. These 
changes consist especially of alterations in structure of the 
superficial part of the mucous membrane which lines the 
interior of the uterus, and whicli forms, after a kind of 
development to be immediately described, the memhrana 
decidua^ so called on account of its being discharged from 
the uterus at the period of parturition. 

Changes of the Mucous Membrane of the Uterus, and Formation 

of the Placenta, 

The mucous membrane of the human uterus is abun- 
dantly beset with tubular follicles, arranged perpen- 
dicularly to the surface. These follicles are. very small in 
the unimpregnated uterus ; but wjien examined shortly 
after impregnation, they are found elongated, enlarged, 
and much waved and cpntorted towards their deep and 
closed extremity, which is implanted at some depth in the 
tissue ^ of the uterus, < and comm6nly dilates into two or 
three closed sacculi (fig. 226). 
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According to Dr. Sharpey, the glands of the mucous 
membrane of the bitch's uterus (and according to II* 
Muller, that of the human female also) are of two kinds, 

Fin. 226. * 
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simple and comx)ound. The former, which are tJie more 
numerous, are merely very short unbranched tubes closed 
at- one end (fig. 227, '), the latter “) have a long duct 

dividing into convoluted branches ; both ox)eu on the inner 
surface of the membrane by small round orifices, lined 
with ei>ithclium and set closely together. 

On the internal surface * Fiej. 227. t 

of the mucous membrane 
may bo seen the circular 
orifices of the glands, 
many of which arc, in the 
early x)oriod of pregnancy, 
surrounded by a whitish ^ 
ring, formed of the epi- 
thelium wliich lines the 
follicles (fig. 228). 

Coincidently with the increasing size of the follicles, the 
quantity of their secretion is augmented, the vessels of 



* Fig. 226. Section of the lining membrane of a liiinian uterus at tln^ 
period of commencing pregnancy, showing the arrangement and other 
peculiarities of the glands, d, rf, witli ^heir orifices, a, a, on tlic 
internal surface of the organ. Twice the natural size. 

t Fig. 227. A vertical section of the mugoiis membrane showing 
uterine glands of the bitch, magnified tvfelve diameters ; 1,1, simple 
glands ; 2, 2, compound, ditto (from Sharpey). 
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the mucous membrane become larger and more numerous, 
while a substance composed chiefly of nucleated cells fills 
up the interfollicular spaces in which the blood-vessels are 
Fifj. 22SA contained. The effect of 



these changes is an in- 
creased thickness, softness, 
and vascularity of the mu- 
cous membrane, the super- 
ficial part of which itself 
forms the memhraiia de- 
cidaa. 

The object of* this in- 
(Tcascd development seems 
to be the j)roduction of 


nutritive materials for the 


ovum ; f(5r the cavity of the uterus shortly becomes filled 
with secreted fluid, consisting almost entirely of nucleated 
cells, in which the villj. of the chorion are embedded. 

When the ovum first enters the uterus it becomes im- 
bedded in the structure of the decidua, which is yet quite 
soft, and in which soon afterwards three portions are dis- 
tinguishable. These have been named the decidua vera^ the 
decidua rejlcxa^ and the dc(adua serotina. The first of these, 
the decidua rcra, lines the cavity of the uterus; the second, 
or decidua reflexa, is a part of the decidua vera, which 
grows uj) around the ovum, and, wrapping it closelj^', forms 
its immediate investment. The third, or decidua serotina^ 
is the part of the decidua vera which becomes especially 
developed in connection with those villi of the chorion 
which, instead of disappearing, remain to form the foetal 
part of the placenta. 


* fig. 228. Two thill scg:nciits of human decidua after recent im- 
piegnation, viewed on a dark ground : they ahow the openings on tlic 
suriace of the membrane, a is magnfiied six diameters, and n twelve 
diameters. At i, the lining of epithelium is seen witliin tlie orifices, at 
2 it has «e sc aped (from Sharpey). 
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As tlie ovum increases in size, the decidua vera and the 
decidua reflexa gradually come into contact, and in the 
third month of pregnamy the cavity between them has quite 
disappeared. Henceforth it is very difficult, or even impos- 
sible, to distinguish the two layers. 

During tliese changes the deeper part of the mucous 
membrane of the uterus, at and near the region where the 
j)lacenta is placed, becomes hollowed out by sinuses, or 
cavernous spaces, which communicate on the one hand 
udtli arteries and on the other wdth veins of the uterus. 
Into these sinuses the villi of the chorion protrude, pushing 
the thin wall of the sinus before thcin^ and so come into 
intimate relation witli the blood contained in theni. 
Tiiere is no direct communication between the blood-vessels 
of the mother and those of the foetus ; but the layer or 
layers of membrane intervening between the blood of the 
one and of the other offer no obstacle to a free inter- 
change of matters between them. •Thus the villi of the 
cliovion, containing fcotal blood, are bathed or soaked in 
niatcrnul blood contained in the uterine sinuses. The 
arrangement may be ronghly compared to filling a glove 
with foetal blood, and dix)ping its fingers into a vessel con- 
taining maternal blood. I^ut in the foetal villi there is a 
constant stream of blood into and out of the loop of capil- 
lary blood-vessel contained in it, as there is also into and 
out of the maternal sinuses. 

It would seem from the observations of Professor 
Goodsir, that, at the villi of the placental tufts, where the 
foetal and ihaternal portions of the placenta are brought 
into close relation \^^dth each other, the blood in the vessels 
of the mother is separated from that in the vessels of the 
foetus by the intervention of two distinct sets of nucleated 
cells (fig. 229). One of these (6) belongs to the maternal 
portion of the placenta, is iplaced between the membrane of 
the villus and that of the vascular system of the mother, 
and is probably designed j:o separate £rojm the blood of the 
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parent the materials destined for the blood of the foetus ; 
the other (/ ) belongs to the foetal portion of the placenta, 
is situated between the membrane of the villus and 
the loop of vessels contained within^ and probably serves 
for the absorption of the material secreted by the other 
sets of cells, and for its conveyance into the blood-vessels 
of the foetus. Between the two sets of cells with 
their investing meinbrane there exists a space (d), 
Fig. 229.* into which it is probable that tlie 

materials secreted by the one set of 
cells of the villus are poured in 
order that they may bo absorbed 
by the other set, and thus conveyed 
into the foetal vessels. 

Not only, however, is there a pas- 
sage of materials from the blood of 
ilie mother into that of the foetus, but there can be no doubt 
of the existence of a mutual intercliange of materials between 
the blood both of foetus and of i>arent, the latter supplying 
the former with nutriment, and in turn abstracting from it 
materials which require to bo removed. Dr. Alexander 
Harvey’s experiments were very decisive on this point. 
The view has also received abundant support of late from 
]Mr. Hutchinson’s important observations on the communi- 
(*ation of syphilis from the father to the mother, through 
tlie instrumentality of the foetus ; and still more from 
Air. Savory’s experimental researches, which prove quite 
cdearly that the female parent may be directly inoculated 
tlirough the foetus. Having opened the abdomen and 
uterus of a pregnant bitch, Air. Savory injected a solution 

* Fig. 229. Extremity of a 'placental villus, «, lining membrane 
of the vascular system of tbe mother ; cells immediately lining a ; 

space between the maternal and foetal portions of the villus ; c, 
intcri]al membrane of the^ villus, or extfoial membrane of the chorion ; 
/, intomal cells of the villus, or cells of the chorion ; gr, loop of umbilical 
vessels (after Goodsir). 
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of strychnia into the abdominal cavity of one foetus, and 
into the thoracic cavity of another, and then replaced all 
the parts, every precaution being taken to prevent escape 
of the poison. In less than . half an hour, the bitch died 
from tetanic spasms ; the foetuses operated on were also 
found dead, while the others were alive and active. The 
experiments, repeated on other animals with like results, 
leave no doubt of the rapid and direct transmission of 
matter from the foetus to the mother, through the blood of 
the placenta. ' 

The placenta, therefore, of the human subject is com- 
posed of a fcetal part and a maternal part,— the term, 
placenta, properly including all that entanglement of foetal 
villi and maternal sinuses, by means of which the blood 
of the foetus is enriched and purjfied after the fashion 
necessary for the proper growth and development of those 
parts which it is destined to nourish. 

The whole of this structure is not, as might be imagined, 
thrown off immediately after birth. The greater part, 
indeed, comes away at that time, as the after-birth, and the 
separation of this portion takes place by a rending or crush- 
ing through of that part at which its cohesion is least strong, 
namely, where it is most burrowed and undermined by the 
cavernous spaces before referred to. In this way it is cast 
off' with the foetal membranes and the decidua vera and 
reflexa, together with a part of the decidua serotina. The 
remaining portion withers, and disappears by being gra. 
dually either absorbed, or thrown off in the uterine dis- 
charges or the lochia, which occur at this period. 

A new mugous membrane is of course gradually de- 
veloped, as the old one, by its peculiar transformation into 
what is called the decidua, ceases to perform its original 
functions. 

The umbilical cord, which in the latter part of foetal life 
is almost solely composed of the two arteries and the.single 
vein which respectively convey foetal blood to and from the 
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placenta, contains tlie remnants of other structures- which 
in the early stages of the development of the embryo were, 
as already related, of great comparative importance. Thus> 
in early foetal life, it is composed of , the following parts : 
— (i). ' Externally, a layer of the amnion, reflected over it 
from the umbilicus * (2). The umbilical vesicle with its 

duct and appertaining omphalo-mesenteric blood-vessels. 
(3). The remains of the allantois, and continuous with it 
the urachus. (4). The umbilical vessels, which, as just 
remarked, ultimately form the greater part of the cord. 


DF.VELOPMKKT OF OKOAT^S. 

It remains now to consider in succession the development 
of the several organs and systems of organs in the further 
progress of the embryo. 


Development of the Ycrtchral Column and Cronhvm. 

The primitive part of the vertebral column in all the 
A’^ertebrata is the gelatinous chorda dorsalis, which con- 
sists entirely of cells. This cord tapers to a point at 
the cranial and caudal extremities of the animal. In the 
progress of its development, it is found to become enclosed 
in a membranous sheath, which at length acquires a fibrous 
structure, composed of transverse annular fibres. The 
chorda dorsalis is to be regarded as the azygos axis of 
the spinal column, and, in particular, of the future bodies 
of the vertebrae, although it never itself passes into the 
cartilaginous or osseous state, but remains enclosed as in a 
case within the persistent parts of the . vertebral column 
which are developed around it. It is permanent, however, 
only in a few animals : in the majority it disappears at an 
early period. 

The cartilaginous or osseous Vertebra) are always first 
developed in pairs of lateral elements at the sides of the 
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chorda dorsalis. From these lateral elements are formed 
the bodies and the arches of the vertehrm. In some 
animals, as the sturgeon, however, the lateral elements of 
the vertebras undergo no further development, and it is 
here that the chorda dorsalis is persistent through life. 
In the myxinoid fishes the spinal column presents no ver- 
tebral segments, and there exists merely the chorda 
dorsalis with the fibrous layer surrounding its sheath, 
which is the layer in which the skeleton originates. Tliis 
fibrous layer also forms superiorly the membranous cover- 
ing of the vertebral canal. 

In reptiles, birds, and mammals, the mode iir which the 
vertebra? are formed around the chorda ’dorsalis seems to 
be different. When the formation of these parts from 
the blastema commences, there appears at each side of 
the chorda dorsalis a series of quadrangular figures, 
the rudiments of the future vertebra?. These gra- 
dually increase in number and size, so as to surround 
the chorda both above and below^ sending out, at the 
same time, superiorly, processes to form the arches des- 
tined to enclose the spinal cord. In this primitive con- 
dition the body and arches of each vertebra are formed 
by one piece on each side. At a certain period these two 
primary elements, which have become cartilaginous, unite 
inferiorly bj' a suture. The chorda is noAv enclosed in a 
case, formed by the bodies of the vertebrae, but it gra- 
dually wastes and disappears. Before the disappearance 
of the chorda, the ossification of the bodies and arches of 
the vertebra? begins at distinct points. 

The ossification of the body of a vertebra is first ob- 
served at the point wltore the two primitive elements of 
the vertebrae have united inferiorly. Those vertebra? 
which do not bear ribs, such the cervical vertebra?, 
have generally an additional centre of ossification in the 
transverse process, whiclf is to be regarded as an abprtive 
rudiment of a rib. In the foetal bird, these additional 
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ossiEed portions exist in all the cervical vcrtebrce, and 
gradually become so much developed in the lower part of 
the cervical region as to form the upper false ribs of this 
class of animals. The same parts exist in manjmalia and 
man ; those of the last cervical vertebrae are the most 
developed, and in children may, for a considerable period, 
be distinguished as a separate part on each side, like the 
root or head of a rib.. 

The true cranium is a prolongation of the vertebral 
column, and is developed at a much earlier period than the 
facial bones. Originally, it is formed of but one mass, a 
cerebral capsule, the chorda dorsalis being continued into 
its base, and ending there with a tai)ering point. This 
relation of the chorda dorsalis to the basis of the cranium 
is persistent through life in some fish, e.g., the sturgeon. 
The first appearance of a solid support at the base of 
the cranium observed by Muller in fish, consists of two 
elongated bands of cartilage, one on the right and the 
other on the left side, which are connected with the car- 
tilaginous capsule of the auditory apparatus, and united 
with each other in an arched manner, anteriorly beneath 
the anterior end of the cerebral capsule. Hence, in the 
cranium, as in the spinal column, there are at first de- 
veloped at the sides of the chorda dorsalis two symmetrical 
elements, wliich subsequently coalesce, and may w'holly 
enclose the chorda.*^ 

Development of the Face and Visceral Arches. 

It has been said before that at an early period of 
development of the embryo, there grow up on the sides of 
the primitive groove the so-called dorsal lamince, which at 

• For nurch new and original matter relating to the development of 
the cranium, the reader is referred to th^. important lectures on Com- 
parativo Anatomy, delivered at the College of Surgeons by Profos.sor 
Ilnxlcy. 
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length coalesce, and complete by tlieir union the spinal 
canal. The same process essentially takes place in the 
head, so as to enclose the cranial cavity. 

The so-called vi^eral lamina> have been also described 
as passing forwards, and gradually coalescing in front, as 
the dorsal laminm do behind, and thus enclosing the 
thoracic and abdominal cavity. An 
analogous process occurs in the facial 
and cervical regions, but the enclosing 
laminte, instead of being simple, as in the 
former instances, are cleft. 

In tSiis way the so-called visceral archei^ 
and clefts are formed, four on each side 
(fig. 230 a), and from or in connection 
with those arches the following parts are 
developed : — 

From the first arch, and its maxillary 
process, the superior uuixillary, the judate 
bone, and the internal pterygoid plate of 
the sphenoid bone, the incus and malleus 
and the lower jaw. The upper part of the 
face in the middle line is developed from 
the so-called fronto-nasal process (a, 3, 
fig. 230). From the second arch are de- 
veloped the stapes, the stapedius muscle, 
the styloid process of the temporal bone, 

* Fig. 230 A. Magnified view from befon* of the head and neck of a 
human embryo of about three weeks (from Ecker) — i, anterior cerebral 
vesicle or cerebrum ; 2, middle ditto ; 3, middle or fronto-nasal process ; 
4, superior juaxillaiy j^rocess ; 5, eyo ; 6, inferior maxillaiy process, or 
first visceral arch, and below it tlie first cleft ; 7, 8, 9, second, third, 
and fourth arches and clefts, jj, anterior view of the head of a 
liuman foitus of about the fifth week (from Ecker, as before, fig. IV.). 
1, 2, 3, 5, the same parts as in a ; 4, the external nasal or lateral hontal 
process ; 6, the superior maxillary i)rocess ; 7, the lower jaw ; X , 
the tongue ; 8, first branchial cleft becoming the meatus attditorius 
extern us. 
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the stt/lo-hyoid ligament, and the smaller cormt of the hyoid 
bone. From the third visceral arch, the greater cornu and 
body of the hyoid bone. In man and other mammalia the 
fourth visceral arch is indistinct. 

Development of the Extremities, 

Tlie extremities are developed in an uniform manner in 
all vertebrate animals. They appear in the form of leaf- 
'iike elevations from the parietes of the trunk (see fig. 
231), at points where more or less of an arch will be pro- 
duced for them witliin. The primitive form of the ex- 

Flfj, 231.* 



tremity is nearly the same in all Vertebrata, whether it be 
destined for swimming, crawling, walking, or flying. In 
the human foetus the fingers are at first united, as if 

webbed for swimming ; but this is to be regarded not so 

* 

* Fig. 231. A human embryo of the fourth week, 34 Hues iu length. 
I, the chorion ; 3, part of llie amnion ; 4, umbilical vesicle with its long 
pedicle passing into the abdomen ; 7, the heart ; 8, the liver ; 9, the 
visceral arch destined to form ^ the lower jaw, beneath which are two 
other visceral arches separated by the branchial clefts ; 10, rudiment of 
the upper extremity; li, that of the lower ^oxtremity; 12, the umbilical 
cord ; 15, the eye ; 16, the ear ; 17, the cerebral hemispheres ; 18, the 
optic lobes or corpora quadrigemina. 
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mucli as an approximation to the form of aquatic animals 
as the primitive form of the hand, the individual i)arts of 
which subsequently become more completely isolated. 


Dcvelopmeiit of the Vascular System, 

The first development of the vascular system and heart in 
the germinal membrane has been already alluded to (p. 75^)- 
The earliest form of the heart presents itself as a solid 
compact mass of embryonic cells, similar to those of wliieli 
the other organs of the body are constituted. It is at first 
unprovided with a cavity ; but this shortly m-akes its ap- 
pearance, resulting apparently from the separation from 
each other of the cells of the central portion. A liquid 
is now formed in the still closed^ cavity, and the central 
cells may be seen floating within it. These contents of the 
cavity are soon observed to be propelled to and fro with a 
tolerable degree of regularity, owing to the commencing 
jjulsations of the heart. These puisations take place even 
before the appearance of a cavity, and immediately after 
the first ‘ laying down ^ of the cells from which the heart 
is formed. At first they seldom exceed from fifteen to 
eighteen in the minute. The fluid within the cavity of 
the heart shortly assumes the characters of blood. At the 
same time the cavity itself forms a communication with 
the great vessels in contact with it, and the cells of which 
its wall are composed are transformed into fibrous and 
muscular tissues, and into epithelium. 

Blood-vessels appear to be developed in two waj^s, 
according to tjie size of the vessels. In the formation oJ 
large blood-vessels, masses of embryonic cells sinii^r to 
those from which the heart and other structures of the 
embryo are developed, arrange tjiemselves in the position, 
form, and thickness of the developing vessel. Shortly after- 
wards the cells in the •interior of ta column of this kind 
seem to be developed into blood-corpuscles, while the 
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external layer of cells is converted into the walls of the 
vessel. 

In the development of capillaries another plan is pur- 


Flcf, 232;* 



* Fig. 232. Capillary blood-vessels of the tail of a young larval 
frog. Magnified 350 times (after Kcilliker). — capillaries permeable 
to blood ; hy fiit-granules attacl^^ed to the walls of the vessels, and con- 
1 ealing the nuclei ; c, liollow i^rolongation of a capillary, ending in a 
point ; dy a branching cell \yith nucleus aijd. fat-granules ; it communi- 
cates by three brandies with prolongation of capillaries already formed ; 
€y c, blood' corpuscles still containing gi’anules of Jat, 
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sued. Tliis has been well illustrated by Kdlliker, as ob- 
served in the tails of tadpoles. The first lateral vessels of 
the tail have the form of simple arches, passing bet^^'oon 
the main artery arrd vein, and are produced by the junc- 
tion of prolongations, sent from both the artery and vein, 
^yith certain elongated or star-shaped cells, in the sub- 
stance of the tail. When these arches are formed and are 
permeable to blood, new prolongations pass from thein^ 
join other radiated cells, and thus form secondary arches. 
In this manner, the cajhllary net-work extends in propor- 
tion as the tail increases in length and breadth, and it, at 
the sabae time, becomes more dense by the formation, ac - 
cording to the same plan, of fresh vessels within its meshes. 
The prolongations by which the vessels communicate with 
the star-shaped cells consist at • first of narrow-pointed 
projections from the side of the vessels, which gradually 
elongate until they come in contact with the radiated pro- 
cesses of the cells. The thickness of such a i)rolongation 
often does not exceed that of a fibril of fibrous tissue, and 
at first it is perfectly solid; but, by degrees, especially 
after its junction with a coll, or with another prolongation, 
or with a vessel already permeable to blood, it enlarges, 
and a cavity then forms in its interior (see fig. 232). With 
Ivolliker’^s account, our own observations, made on the flue 
gelatinous tissue conveying the umbilical vessels of a sheep’s 
embryo to the uterine cotyledons, completely accord. This 
tissue is well calculated to illustrate the various stops in the 
development of blood-vessels from elongating and branch- 
ing cells* 

About the* time that the heart at its lowest extremity 
receives the venous • trunks, and at its upper extremity 
gives off the large arterial trunk, it becomes curved from a 
straight into a horse-shoe formf and shortly divides into 
three cavities (fig. 233). Of these three cavities, which are 
developed in all Vertebrata, the mdst posterior is the sitn- 
X)le auricle ; the piddle one the simple ventricle^ and the 
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most anterior the bulbus arteriosus. These three parts of 
the heart contract in succession. The auricle and the 
bulbus arteriosus at this period lie at the extremities of the 
horse-shoe. The bulging out of the middle portion in- 
feriorly gives the first indication of the future form of the 
ventricle (see fig- 233)- The great curvature of the horsc- 



sLoe by the same means becomes much more developed 
than tlie smaller curvature between the auricle and bulbus ; 
and the two extremities, the auricle and bulb, approach 
each other superiorly, so as to produce a greater resem- 
blance to the latter form of the heart, wdiilst the ventricle 
becomes more and more developed inferiorly. The lieart 
of fishes retains these three cavities, no further division by 
internal septa into right and left chambers taking place. 
In Amphibia, also, the heart throughout life consists of the 
three muscular divisions which are so early formed in the 
embryo ; ' but the auricle is divided internally by a septum 
into a pulmonary and systemic auricle. In reptiles, not 
merely the auricle is thus divided into two cavities, but a 
similar septum is more or less developed in the ventricle. 
In birds, mammals, and the human subject, both auricle 
and ventricle undergo complete division by septa ; whilst 
in these animals, as well as in reptiles, the bulbus. aorta) is 
not permanent, but becomes lost in the ventricles. The 
septum dividing the ventricle commences 'at .the apex and 
extends upwards. When it is complete, a septum is 
developed in the bulbus aertfo, separating the roots of the 

Fi-.^ 233. Heart of tho cliick at the 4 ^Stli, 65tli, and 85tli Iiours of 
iiicu))ation. i, the venous trunks ; 2, the auricle ; 3, the ventricle ; 
4, the bulbus arteriosus (after Dr. Allen Tliomsort). 
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proper aorta and the pulmonary artery. The septum of 
the auricles is developed from a semilunar fold, which 
extends from above downwards. In man, the septum 
between the ventridlos, according to ^leckel, begins to be 
formed about the fourth week, and at the end of eight 
weeks is complete. The septum of the auricles, in man 
and all animals w^hich possess it, remains imperfect 
throughout foetal life. When the partition of the auricles^ 
is first commencing, the two venm cavm have different re- 
lations to the two cavities. The superior cava enters, as 
ill the adult, into the right auricle ; but the inferior cava 
is so placed that it apjiears to enter the loft auricle, and 
the posterior part of the septum of the auricles is formed 
hy the Eustachian valve, which extends from the point of 
entrance of the inferior cava. Subsequently, however, the 
septum, growing from above downwards, becomes directed 
more and mqre to the left of the vena cava inferior. 
During the entire period of foetal life, there remains an 
opening in tlie septum, which the valve of the foramen 
ijvale, developed in the third month, imperfectly closes. 

Circulation of Ulood in the T^^mtus, 

The circulation of blood in the foetus is peculiar, and 
differs considerably from that of the adult. It will be 
well, perhaps, to begin its description by tracing the 
course of the blood, which, after being carried out to 
tlie placenta by the two umbilical arteries y has returned, 
cleansed and replenished, to the foetus by the umbilical 
vein. 

It is at first conveyed to the under surface of the liver, 
nnd there the stream is divided, — a part of the blood 
passing straight on to the hferior vena cava, through a 
venous canal called the ductus veuosuSy while the remainder 
pai^ses into the portal vein, and reaches the inferior vena 
cava only after circulatmg througB the liver. WJiether, 
however, by the direct route through the ductus venosus 
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or by the roundabout way through the liver, — all the 
blood which is returned from the placenta by the umbili- 
cal vein roaches the inferior vena cava at last, and is 

Fig. 234 . 



carried by it to the right auricle of the heart, into which 
cavity is also pouring the blood that haa circulated in the 
head and neck and arms, eind has beep brought to the 
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auricle by the superior vena cava. It might be naturally 
expected that the two streams of blood would be mingled 
in the right auricle, but such is not the case, or only to a 
slight extent. The blood from the si^yerior vena cava, — 
the less pure fluid of the two — ^passes almost exclusively 
into the right ventricle, through the auriculo-ventricular 
opening, just as it does in the adult ; while the blood of 
the inferior vena cava is directed by a fold of the lining 
membrane of the heart, called the Eustachian valve, through 
the foramen ovale into the left auricle, whence it passes 
into the. ventricle, and out of this into the aorta, and 
thence to all the body.^ The blood of the supeHor vena 
c.*ava, which, as before said, passes into the right ventricle, 
is sent out thence in small amount through the pulmonary 
artery to the lungs, and thence to the left auricle, as in 
the adult. The greater part, however, by far, does not 
go to the lungs, but instead, passes through a canal, the 
ductus arteriosus, leading from the pulmonary artery into 
the aorta just below the origin of the three great vessels 
which supply the upper parts of the body ; and there 
meeting that part of the blood of the inferior vena cava 
which has not gone into these large vessels, it is dis- 
tributed with it to the trunk and lower parts, — a portion 
2)a8sing out by way of the two umbilical arteries to the 
placenta. From the placenta it is returned by the um- 
bilical vein to the under surface of the liver, from which 
the description started. - 

After birth the foramen ovale closes, and so do the 
ductus arteriosus and ductus venosxis, as well as the um- 
bilical vessels; 'SO that the two streams of blood which 
arrive at the lighi auricle by the superior and inferior 
vena cava respectively, thenceforth mingle in this cavity of 
the heart, and passing into the right ventricle, go by way 
of the pulmonary artery to the lungs, and through these, 
after purification, to the left auricle "and ventricle, to be 
distributed over the J^ody. (See chapter on Circulation.) 
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Development of the Nervous System. 

The mode in whicli the rudimentary structures of the 
cerebro-spinal nervous sj^stem are formed, has been already 
stated (p. 743). The dorsal laminm, the inner borders of 
•which close in and form the canal of the spinal cord, seem 
to leave a fissure in the situation of the medulla oblongata. 
Between this and the most anterior extremity of the canal, 
three vesicular enlargements, the vesicles of the brain, are 
developed (see fig. 217), and from these again are developed 
tlio following parts : — 

From the anterior primary vesicle — the oj)tic thalami, 
corpora striata, -the third ventricle, and the cerebral 
hemispheres, together with some other parts in connec- 
tion with those above named, as the corpus callosum, 
fornix, etc. 

From ihe middle primary vesicle — the corpora quadrige- 
inina and crura cerebri, with the aqueduct of Sylvius. 

From iihe posterior primary vesicle — the cerebellum, pons 
A^'arolii, medulla oblongata, etc. 

Dexielop>mc}it of the Organs of Sense. 

The eye is in part developed as a protruded portion of 
tlie first primary cerebral vesicle; while passing backwards, 
and pressing on the front of this process or j^rimary optic 


235. * 



* Fig. 235. Longitudinal section of the primary optic vesicle in th(5 
• hick magnilied (from Reijiak). — A, from an embryo of sixty-five hours ; 
B, a few hours later ; C, of the fourth day ; c, the corneous layer or 
epidermis, i>resenting in A, the open depression for the lens, which is 
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i^esicle, is a pouch of the common integument, which sub- 
sequently becomes a shut sac, and in which is develoj)ed 
the lens and its capsule (fig. 236). Subsequently there is 



j^rotruded from below ujiwards, between the lens in front 
and the primary optic vesicle behind, another process or 


(tlosed in B find 0 ; 7 , tin? lens follicle and lens ; pr, the primary optic 
vesicle ; in A and B, the ]Kulicle is shown ; in C, the section being to the 
side of the pedicle, the latter is not shown ; 7;, the secondary ocular 
M>siele find vitreous humour. 

* Fig. 236. Diagrammatic sketch of a vortical longitudinal section 
hrough the eyeball of a Imman feetns of four weeks (after Kdlliker) 

—The section is a little to the side, so as to avoid passing tlirougli the 
<)<uilar cleft : c, the cuticle where it becomes later the cornea ; L the 
lens ; o, p, 0]>tic nerve formed by the xiediclc of the xn’imary optic vesicle ; 
ip, primaiy racfliillary cavity or ojitic vesicle ; ^7, the x^ignicnt layer of 
the choroid coat of the outer wall ; /•, the inner wall forming the retina ; 
V s, secondary ojitic vesicle containing the rudiment of the vitreous 
humour. 

+ Fig. 237. Transverse vci-tical section of the eyeball of a human 
embryo of four weeks (from Kolliker) -“®. — The anterior half of the 
section is represented : jy, the remains of tlie cavity of the primary 
optic vesicle ; p, the inner jiart of the outer layer forming the choroidal 
pigment ; r, the thickened inner part gliding rise to the columnar and 
other structures of the retina ; the commencing vitreous humoin* 
within the secondary optic ve«ele ; v\ the Q^jular cleft through which 
the loop of the central blood-vessel,' projects from below ; Z, the lens 
with a central cavity. - 
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pouch, remaining for some time imperfect below, and 
called the secondary opilc vesicle. The deficiency below 
contra<;ts into what is called the ocidar cleft, which subse- 
quently becomes entirely obliterated. In connection with 
the optic vesicle are developed the retina from the 

invaginated portion, and the pigmentary portion of the 
choroid in connection with the outer part (fig. 236). In 
the secondary optic vesicle the vitreous humour is formed. 
The outer walls of the eyeball, the sclerotic and cornea, 
are developed from the tissues immediately around those 
which have been just described. 

The iris is formed ratlier late, as a circular septum pro- 
jecting inwards, from the fore part of the choroid, between 
the lens and the cornea. In the eye of the foetus of Mam- 
malia, the pupil is closed by a delicate membrane, the 
viemhrana pupillarifi, which forms the front portion of a 
highly vascular membrane that, in the feetus, surrounds 


. Fa /. 238.^^- 



the lens, and is named the membrana capsulo-pupillaris. It 

* 238. Blood-vessels of the capsulo-piipillary membrane of a 

new-born kitten, magnilied (from Kollikfjr). The drawing is taken from 
a preparation injected by Tiersch, and shows in tho central part the 
convergence of the net- work of vessels in the jniinllary membrane. 
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is supplied with blood by a branch of the arteria centrcdis 
relinca, which, passing forwards to the back of the lens, 
there subdivides. The membrana (;a])sulo-pupillaris withers 
and disappears in the human subje(*t a short time before 
birth. 

The eyelids of the human subject and mammiferous 
animals, like those of birds, are first developed in the form 
of a ring. They then extend over Jthe globe of the eye 
until they meet and become firmly agglutinated to each 
other. But before birth, or in the Carnivora after birth, 
they again separate. 

The ^ar likewise, according to Iluschko, cCfnsists of a 
part developed from within, and of one formed externally^ 
The labyrinth is develoi)ed upon the hollow j)rotruded part 
of the brain which forms the auditory nerve. It appears 
first in the form of an elongated vesicde at the hinder part 
of the head of very young embryos above the second 
so-named branchial cleft. From it is developed a second 
vesicle, the rudiment of the cochlea, the convolutions of 
which are then formed. The semicircular canals are pro- 
duced, as diverticula of the vestibule, which terminate by 
iigain communicating with the same (iuvity. 

The Eustachian tube, the cavity of the tympanum, and 
the external auditory passage, are remains of the first 
branchial cleft. The membrana tympani divides the cavity 
of this cleft into an internal space, the tympanum, and 
the external meatus. The mucous nfembrane of the 
mouth, which is prolonged in the form of a diverticulum 
through the Eustachian tube into the tympanum, and the 
external cutaneous system, come into relation with each 
other at this point ; the two membranes being separated 
only by the proi)er membrane of the tympanum. 

• 

Development of the Alimentary Canal, 

The alimentary canal, \he early stkge of whose dwelop- 
ment has been ah;eady referred to (p; 746), is at first an 
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uniform straight tube, which gradually becomes divided 
into its special parts, stomach, small intestine, and large 
intestine (fig. 239). The stomach originally has the same 
direction as the rest of the canal; its cardiac extremity 
being superior, its pylorus inferior. Tlie changes of 
position which the alimentary canal undergoes may be 
readily gathered from the accomx)anying figures. 


A B * Fiij. 239.^ C 1 ) 



Tlio principal glands in connection with the intestinal 
(iunal are the salivary, pancreas, and the liver. .In Mam- 
malia, each salivary gland first appears as a simple canal 
with bud-like processes (fig. 240), lying in a gelatinous 
nidus or blastema, and communicating with the cavity of 

* Fig. 239. Outlines of the form and position of the alimentary canal 
in successive stages of its development (from Quain). A, alimentary 
canal, &c., in an emhryo of four weeks ; at si's weeks ; C, at eight 
weeks ; D, atteii wrecks ; /, the primitive lungs counectedwitli the pharynx; 
,v, the stomach ; d, duodenum ; i, the small intestine; i\ the large ; c, the 
ccccum and vermiform appendage ; r, the roctiun ; cl, in A, the cloaca ; 
o, in B, the anus distinct from s i, the sinns uro-genitalis ; v, the yolk 
i<ac ; V the vitello-intestinal duct ; u, the urinary bladder and urachus 
leading to the allantois ; g, genital ducts. 
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the mouth. As the development of the gland advances, 
the canal becomes more and more ramified, increasing at 


Fkj. 240.’^ 241. t 



the expense of the blastema in which it is still enclosed. 
The branches or salivary ducts constitute an independent 
system of closed tubes (fig. 241). The pancreas is developed 
exactly as the salivary glands. 

The liver in the embryo of the bird is developed by the 
protrusion, as it were, of a part of the walls of the in- 
testinal canal, in the form of two conical hollow branches 
which embrace the common venous stem (fig. 242). The 
outer part of these cones involves the omphalo-mesenteric 
vein, which breaks up in its interior into a plexus of 
capillaries, ending in venous trunks for the conveyance of 
the blood to the' heart. The inner portion* of the cones 
forms the cellular structure of the organ into which the 

♦ Fig. 240. First appearance of the parotid gland in the embryo 
a sheep. * 

+ Fig. 241. Lobules of the parotid, with the salivary duclw, in the 
embryo of the sheep, ^at a more advanced stage. 
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l)lood-vessels extend, and in wliicli they are, with the ducts, 
gradually devolox^ed. The gall-bladder is developed as a 
diverticulum from the hepatic duct. 


Fig, 242. 



Devdopmeiit of the llespiratorij Aj^paratus, 

The lungs, at their first development, ai)pear as small 
tubercles, or diverticula from the abdominal surface of the 

Fig. 243. t 

-a. • B c 



Fig. 242. Kudiniciits of the liver on the intestine of a chick at the 
fifth (lay of incubation, i, heart ; 2, intestine ; 3, clivcrticuluni of the 
intestine on which the liver (4) is devclox^ed ; 5, i)art of the mucous 
layer of the germinal nieinbranc. * 

f Fig. 243, illustrates the development of the respiraWy organs. A, 
is the tesophagus of a chick on the fourth day of incubation, with the 
rudiments of the trachea on the lung of the left side, viewed lateral^ : 

’ I, the inferior wall of the oesophagus ; 2, the uj^per wall of the same 
tube ; 3, the rudimentary lung; 4, the stomach. B, is the same object 
seen from below, so that both lungs are visijile. c, shows the tongue and 
respiratory organs of the embryo of a horse : i, the tongue ; 2, the larynx ; 
3, the trachea ; 4, the lungs viewed from the upper side. After Bathke. 
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cnsopliagus. They are united at the anterior part of their 
circumference; and here a pedicle is formed whicli becomes 
elongated into the ti’achea (see fig. 243, a, n). Soon after- 
wards, the lung is seen to consist of a mass of crocal tubes 
issuing from the branches of the ti^achea. (Fig. 243, < •) 
Tiie diaphragm is early developed. 

The Wolffian JJodles, Urinary ApparatuSy and 
Sexual Organs, 

The Wolffian bodies are organs peculiar to the em- 
bryonic state, and may bo regarded as temporary ^ rather 
than i^udimental, kidneys ; for although they Seem to dis- 
<iharge the functions of these latter organs, they are not 
developed into them. They probably bear the same relation 
to the persistent kidneys that the branchim of Amphibia 
do to the lungs which succeed them. 

In Mammalia, the Wolffian bodies (fig. 244, W.) are bean- 
shaped, and are composed of transverse cmcal canals, united 
by an excretory duct (?(;) which lends from the lower ex- 
tremity of the organ to the sinus urogenitalis of the foetus 
(fig. 244, tig,) The kidneys (r) and supra-renal cax)8ulcs (,s/*) 
are develox)ed behind them. Their size is at first so groat 
that they entirely conceal the kidneys ; but in i>roportion 
as the latter bodies increase in size, they grow relatively 
smaller, and come to be jdaced more inferiorly. At length, 
towards the end of footal life, only an atroj)hied remnant 
of them is left. Their ducts, in the male, are ultimately 
developed to form the vas deferens -and ejaculatory duct of 
each sidi^; the vesiculm seminales forming diverticula from 
their lower i)art. In the female, the ducts of the Wolffian 
bodies disappear.* 

The testicles or ovaries are formed indej)endently 
at the internal excavated border of these organs ; and at 
first it is not possible to say which of them — the testicle 
or ovary — the new formation is become. Gradually, 
however, the 8i)ecial characters, belonging to one of 
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them are developed; and in either case the organ soon 
begins to assume a relatively lower position in the body ; 
the ovaries being ultimately placed in the pelvis ; while 
towards the end of fcxital existence the testicles descend 
into the scrotum, ’ the testicle entering the internal 
inguinal ring in the seventh month of foetal life, and com- 
pleting its descent through the inguinal canal and external 
ring into the scrotum by the end of the eighth month, A 
•pouch of peritoneum, the vaginalis^ precedes 

it in its descent, and ultimately forms the tunica vaginalis 
or serous covering of tlie organ ; the communication 
between the*tunica vaginalis and tlie cavity of the perito- 
neum being closed only a short time before birth. In its 
descent, the testicle or ovarj'’ of course retains the blood- 
vessels, nerves, and lymphatics, which were supplied to it 
while in the lumbar region, and which are compelled to 
follow it, so to speak, as it assumes a lower position in the 
body. Hence the explanation of the otherwise strange fact 
of the origin of these parts at so considerable a distance 
from the organ to which they are distributed. 

The means by which the descent of the testicles into the 
scrotum is effoctcd are not fully and exactly known. It 
was formerly believed that a membranous and partly 
muscular cord, called the guhernacxdmn testis, which extends 
while the testicle is 3’'et high in the abdomen, from its 
lower part, through the abdominal wall (in the situation 
of the inguinal canal) to the front of the pubes and 
lower part of the scrotum, was the agent by the contraction 
of which the descent was effected. It is now generally 
believed, however, that such is not the case ; .and that the 
descent of the testicle and ovary is rathet the result of a 
general process of development in these and neighbouring 
parts, the tendency of which is to produce this change 
in the relative position of these organs. In other words, 
the descent is not the result of a mere mechanical 
action, hy which the organ is dragged down to a lower 
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position, but rather one change out of many which attend 
the gradual development and re-arrangement of these 
organs. It may be repeated, however, that the details of 
the process by which the descent of the testicle into the 
scrotum is effected are not accurately tnown. 

The homologue, in the female, of the gubernaculum 
testis, is a structure called the round ligament of the uteruHy 
which extends through the inguinal canal, from the outer 
and upper part of the uterus to the subcutaneous tissucf 
in front of the symi:)hysis pubis. 

At a very early stage of foetal life, the efferent ducts of 
the WV)lfrian bodies of the kidneys and of the ovaries or 
testes, open into a receptacle formed by the lower end of 
the allantois, or rudimentary bladder ; and as this com- 
municates with the lower extremity of the intestine, there 
is for the time, a common receptacle or cloaca for all these 
parts, which opens to the exterior of the body through a 
part corresponding with the future anus. In a short time, 
however, the intestinal portion of the cloaca is (;ut oil* from 
that which belongs to the urinary and generative organs ; 
a separate passage or canal to the exterior of the bodj’^, 
belonging to these parts, being called tlie sinus iirogcnitalis. 
Subsequently, this canal is divided, by a process of division 
extending from before backwards or from above down- 
wards, into a pars urinaria” and a ‘^pars genitalis.” The 
former, continuous with the urachus (j). 749), is converted 
into the urinary bladder. 

The Fallopian tubes, the uterus, and the vagina are 
developed from two threads of blastema, called the 
Mullerian ducts (fig. 244, vi), wdiich appear in front of the 
Wolffian bodies • at jibout the time that tliese begin to 
change their relative position to neighbouring parts, and 
to decrease in size. The two l^iillerian ducts are united 
below into a single cord, called the genital cord, and, from 
this are developed the •vagina, as well as the cervix and 
the lower portion of the body of the uterus; while the 
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Tinunited portion of tho duct on each side forms the tipper 
part of the uterus, and the l<'allopian tube. In certain 
cases of arrested or abnormal development, those portions 

. Fi<j. 244.* 



of the Mullerian ducts may not become fused together at 
their lower extremities, and there is left a cleft or horned 
condition of the upper part of the uterus, resembling a con- 
dition which is permanent in certain of the lower animals.* 
In the male, the Mullerian ducts have no special 
function, and are but slightly developed : the small prosta- 
tic pouch, or sinus pocularis, forms the atrophied remnant 

*** Fig, 244. ])iagram of the Wolffian bodies, Mullerian ducts and 
adjacent parts previous to sexual distinction, as seen from before (from 
^iuain), S 7 *y tlie supra-renal bodies ; r, tho kidneys ; oty common blas- 
leiua of ovaries or testicles ; W, Wolffian Jodies ; w, Wolffian ducts ; 

>/i, Mullerian duct ; gc, genital cord ; sinus urogenitalis ; v, 
intestine ; cl, cloaca. 
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of the genital cord, and is, of eonrse, therefore, the homo- 
logiie, in the male, of the vagina and uterus in the female. 


Fig, 245 * 



'riio external parts of generation are at first the same in 
both sexes. The opening of the genito-urinary apparatus 


* Fig. 245. Urinary and generative organs of a human female emhrj^o, 
Tucasni*ing3 J inches in length. A, general view of tlieso parts ; i, supra- 
renal cax).sules ; 2, kidneys ; 3, ovary ; 4, Fallopian tube ; 5, uterus ; 
6, intestine ; 7, the bladder, n, bladder and generative organs of the 
same erab*ryo viewed from the side ; i, the urinary bladder (at the ui)X)cr 
l»art is a portion of the urachus) ; 2, urethra ; 3, uterus, (with two 
cornua) ; 4, vagina ; 5, part as yet common to the vagina and urethra ; 
6 , common orifice of the urinary and generative organs ; 7, the clitoris, 
c, internal generative organs of the ;ame embryo ; i, the uterus ; 2, 
theYound ligaments ; 3, the Fallopian tubes (formed by the Mullerian 
ducts) ; 4, the ovaries ; 5, ^le remains oi^the Wolffian bodies, i). ex- 
ternal generative organs of the same embryo ; i, the labiif inajora ; 
2, the nymphic; 3, the clitoris. After Muller. 
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is, in. both sexes, bounded by two folds of skin, whilst in 
front of it there is formed a penis -like body surmounted 
by a glans, and cleft or furrowed along its under surface. 
The borders of the furrow diverge posteriorly, running at' 
the sides of the genito-urinary orifice internally to the 
cutaneous folds just mentioned (see fig. 245, n, i>). In the 
female, this body becoming retracted, forms the clitoris, 
and the margins of the furrow on its imder surface fare 
Converted into the nymphm, or labia minora, the labia 
majora pudenda} being constituted by the great cutaneous 
folds. In the male foetus, the margins of the furrow at 
the under surface of the penis unite at about the four- 
teenth week, and form that part of the urethra which is 
included in the -penis. The large cutaneous folds form 
the scrotum, and at a lat,er period, namely, in the eighth 
month of development, receive the testicles, which descend 
into them firom the abdominal cavity. Sometimes the 
urethra is not closed, and the deformity called hypospadias 
tlien results. The appSarance of hermaphroditism may, 
in these cases, be increased by the retention of the testes 
within the abdomen. 

The Mammary Glands. 

The mammary glands, which may be considered as 
organs superadded to the reproductive system in man and 
other members of the class (Mammalia) which derives its 
name from them, are, in the essential details of their struc- 
ture, very similar to other compound^ glands, as the 
pancreas and salivary glands ; that is to say, they are 
composed of larger divisions or lobes, an,d these are 
again divisible into lobules, — ^the lobules -being composed 
of the follicular extremities of ducts, lined by glandular 
epithelium. The lobes and lobules are boxmd together 
by areolar tissue; while, penetrating between the lobes, 
and covering the general surface of the gland, with 
the exception of the nipple, is a considerable quantity 
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of yellow fat, itself lobulated by sheaths and processes of 
tough areolar tissue (fig. 246) connected both with the skin 
in front and the gland behind ; the same bond of connec- 
tion extending also from the under sipface of the gland to 

Fig. 246,* 



the sheathing connective tissue of the great pectoral muscle 
on which it lies. The main ducts of the gland, fifteen to 


* Fig. 246. Dissection of tlie lower half of the female mamma 
(luring the period of lactation (from Luschka). g. — In the left-hand side 
of the dissected part the glandular lobes are exposed and partially un- 
ravelled ;*and on the right-hand side, the glandcilar substance has been 
removed to show the reticular loculi of the connective tissue in which 
the glandular lobules are placed : i, upper part of the mamilla or nipple; 2, 
areola; 3, subcutaneous masses of fat; 4, reticular loculi of the connective 
tissue which su^iport the glandular ^substance and contain the fatty 
masses ; 5, one of three lactiferous ducts shown passing towards the 
mamilla where they open ^6, one of the sinus lactei or reservoirs ; 
7, some of the glandular lobules which have been unravelled ,• 7', others 
'inassed together. 
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twenty iu number, called the lactiferous or galactophorous 
ducts, arc formed by the union of the smaller ducts, and 
open by small separate orifices through the nij^ple. Just 
before they enter the base of the nipple, these ducts are 
dilated (6, tig. 246) ; and, during lactation, the period of 
active secretion by the gland, they form reservoirs for the 
milk, which collects in them and distends them. The walls 
of the gland-ducts are.formed of areolar and elastic tissue, 
and are lined internally by a fine mucous membrane, the 
surface of which is covered by squamous or spheroidal 
epithelium. 

'Fiat. 247.* 



The nipple, which contains the terminations of the 
lactiferous ducts, is composed also of areolar tissue, and 
contains unstriped muscular fibres. Blood-vessels axe also 
fieely supplied to it, so as to give it a species of erectile 
structure. On its siudace are very sensitive papilla) ; and 
around it is a small area or areola of pink or dark-tinted 
skin, on which are to be seen small projections formed by 
minute secreting glands. ■ 

Blood-vessels, nerves, and lymphatics are plentifully 
supplied to the mammary glands ; the calibre of the blood- 
vessels, as well as the size of the glands, varying very 

* Pifi. 247. Globules and molecules of coi^j’s milk 
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greatly under certain conditions, especially those of preg- 
nancy and lactation. 

The secretion of milk, which under ordinary healthy 
circumstances only occurs after parturition, if we except 
tlie slight secretion which takes place in the latter months 
of pregnancy, is effected by tlie epithelial cells lining the 
ultimate follicles of the mammary gland. The process docs 
not differ from secretion in glfinds generally (see p. 404), 
and need not here be particularly described. 

Under the microscope, milk is found to contain a num- 
ber of globules of various sizes (fig. 247), the majority about 
T(>7T(r77 inch in diameter. They are xjomposod of oily 

matter, probably coated by a fine layer of albuminous 
material, and are called m ilk- globules ; while, accompanying 
these, are numerous minute particlefls, both oily and albu- 
minous, which exhibit ordinary molecular movements. The 
milk, which is secreted in tlie first few days after parturi- 
tion, and which is called the colostrum^ differs from ordinary 
milk in containing a larger cpiantity of solid matter ; and 
under the microscope are to be seen certain granular masses 
<^alled colostrum-corjmscles. These, which appear to be small 
masses of albuminous and oily matter, are probably 
secreting cells of the gland, either in a state of fatty de- 
generation, or, as Dr. Gedge remarks, old cells which in 
their attempts at secretion under the new circumstances 
of active need of milk, are filled with oily matter ; wliich, 
however, being unable to discharge, they are themselves 
shed bodily to make room for their successors. 

The specific gravity of human milk is about 1030. Its 
chemical composition has been already mentioned (p. 246). 
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Aljtlomiiuil muscles, action of iu 
respiration, 199. 

(3’])c of respiration, I9S. 
Al>eiTati(^ti, 

chromatic, 649. 
spherical, 648, 

Alisorhents. Sec Lymphatics. 
Al>sor]>tion, 347, 

by blood-vessels, 367. 
of gases by Idood, 371. 
l)y lacteal vessels, 309, 363. 
by lymi>liatics, 364. 
of oxygen by lungs, 215. 

])rocess of by osmosis, 36S. 
]>iirpo.ses of, 347. 
rajtidity of, 371. 
fi’om rectum, rapidity of, 372. 
f>y the skin, 437. 

Iroiii stomach, preparation of food 
for, 2S5. 

Sec Lhyle, Lymjdi, Lymphatics, 
Lact(*als. 

Accessory nerve, 564. 
distribution of, ih. 
roots of, 565. 

Accidental elements in human body, 

19. 

Accidents, involuntary movements 
in, 506. 

Acetic acid in gastric fluid, 275. 
Acids,strong,f>revent coagulation, 68. 
Acini of secreting ^ands, 403. 
Adaptation of eye to distances, 649. 
Adenoid tissue. See lie ti form Tis- 
sue. 

Adipose tissue, 38. 
situations of, ib. 
structure of, ^6• 

See Fat. 

Afferent 

arteries of kidney, 444* 


Aftcrent 

lymphatics, 356. 
nerve- fibres, "475. 

Aftor-birth, 757. 

After-sensations, 
of* taste, 705. 
of touch; 71 1, 
of vision, 659. 

Age, 

ill relation to blood, 83. 

•to capacity of cheat, 203. 
to excretion of urea, 454. 
to exlialation of carbonic acid, 

211. 

to heat of body, 232. 

4)0 mental faculties, 535. 
to pulse, 124. 
to respiration, 203. 
to voice, 616. 

Aggregated glands, 403. 

Agminate glands, 301. 

Air, 

atmospheric, composition of, 210. 
changes by breathing, 210. 
favours coagulation of blood, 66. 
quantity breathed, 201. 
states of inllucneing ))rodnction of 
carbonic achl, 213, 214. 
transmission of sonorous vibra- 
tions through, 683. 
iu tympanum, necessary for hear- 
ing, 6S5. 

undulations of, conducted by ex- 
ternal ear, 680^. 

by tympanum, 684. 

Air-cells, 191. 

Air- tubes. See Bronchi, 

Alldnoes, imperfect vision in, 638. 
Albumen, 

action of gastric fluid on, 284. 
characters of, 13. « 

chemical composition of, 15. 
coagulated, i>ropertieai,of, 13. 

3 £ 2 
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Albumen, continuf'd. 
coating oil}^ mfittor, 359* 
relation to fibrin, 14. 
tissues and secretion in which it 
exists, 13, 
of blood, 80. 

uses of, 96. 
vegetable, 249. 

Albuminose, 285. 

action of liver on, 332. 

Albuminous substances, ii.» 
absor]>tiou of, 339. 
action of gastric fluid on, 284, 339. 
of liver on, 285, 
of pancreas on, 314, 339. 

Alcoholic drink {?, effect on respira- 
tory changes, 214. 

Aliments. See Food. 

Alimentary canal, development of, 
773. Stomach, Intestines, etc. 

Alkalies, caustic, prevent coagula- 
tion, 68. 

Alkaline and earthy salts, influence 
of on coagulation, 67. 

Allantois, 747, 748. 

Aluminium, an accidental clement 
in tissues, 18. • 

Amoeba, 78. 

Amwboid movements of white cor- 
puscles, 78. 

Amaurosis, 

action of iris in, 540. 

after injury of the fifth nerve, 550. 

Ammonia, 'in blood, 83. 
cyanate of, identical with urea, 
453 * 

exhaled from lungs, 218. 

from skin, 434. 
urate of, 457. 

Amnion, 747. 

Ampulla, 676. 

Amputation, sensations after, 480. 

Amylaceous principles, 

action of gastric fluid on, 286. 
of pancreaij and intestinal 
glands on, 312, 339. 
of saliva on, 262, 

Amyloid substance in liver, 333. 
Amyloids, 245. t 

Anastomoses of muscular fibres of 
heart, 586, 
of nerves, 470. 
of veins, 171, 
in erectile tissues, 183 


Anatomical elements of human 
body, 19-29, 

Angle, optical, 655. 

Auguhis opticus seu visorius, 655. 
Ani sphinfcter. See Sjihincter. 
Animal fats, 10. 
food, digestion of, 283 . 
in relation to urea, 454. 
ill relation to uric acid, 456. 
in relation to reaction of urine, 
448. 

heat, 231. See Heat and Tempe- 
raturii, 

life, muscles of, 583. 

nervous system of, 464. 
starch, 334. 

Animals, their distinction from 
p*an 4. 

Anterior pyramids, 510. 

roots of spinal nerves, 494. 
Antihelix, 671. 

Antitragus, 671. 

Anus, 309. 

Aorta, 103. 

development of, 765. 
elasticity of, 135. 
pressure of blood in, 154. 
valves of, 108. ^ 
action of, 115, 

Ajmeea, 

force of ins])iratory efforts in, 206. 
See Asphyxia. 

Apoplexy, elfects of, 533. 

with cross paralysis, 513. 
Appendices epiploica?, 309. 
A]»pendix vermiformis, 309. 
Aquaeductus, 
cochleae, 677. 
vestihuli, 676. 

Aqueous humour, 643. 

Arches, visceral, 761. 

Area germinativa, 743, 
pellucida, 743. 
vasculosa, 750, 

Areola of nipple, 784. 

Areolar tissue, 35. 
functions of, 37, 
situations where found, 35. 
Arteries, 100, 133. 
calibre of, how regulated, 137, 

coats of, 133. 

muscular contraction of, 138. 
effect of^old on, 138, 139. 
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Al’torios, continued, 
effect of division, 138. 

of electro- magnetism, 140. 
elasticity of, 135. 
purposes of, ib. 

elongation and dilatation in the 
pulse, 144. 

force of blood in, 154. 
muscularity of, 133. 
evidence of, 138. 
governed by nervous system, 
142, 575- 
])urpose of, 14 1. 
nerves of, 142. 
oflice of, 134. 
pulse in, 143. Sac Pulse, 
stnniture of, 133. 

distfnctioiis in large and small 
arteries, 133. 
systemic, 103. 
velocity of blood in, 155. 

Articular cartilage, 41. 

.^Vrticulate sounds, classification of, 
619. Sec Yowels and Conso- 
nants. 

Artificial digestive fluid, 278. 

Arytenoid cartilages, 608. 

effect of approximation, 613. 
movements of, 608. 
muscle, 608, 609. 

Asphyxia, 227. 

cause of death in, 228, 
experiments on, 227. 
essential cause of, 231, 

Assimilation or maintenance, 
of blood, 93. 
nutritive, 374. 

Atmospheric air. See Air. 

})ressure in relation to respiration, 
194- 

Atrophy, 

from deficient blood, 384. 
from diseased nerves, 387. 

Attention, hifluence of, 
on sensations, ^28. 
on special senses, 658. 

Auditory canal, 672, 
function of, 680. 

Auditory nerve, 679, 
distribution of, 679, 690. 
effects of irritation of, 697. 
fibres of, 475. 
sensibility of, 692. 

Auricle of ear, 671* 


Auricles of heart, 102. 
action of, 109, 
capacity of, 128. 
development of, 765. 
dilatation of, 112. 
force ^f contraction of, 127. 
Axis-cylinder of nerve-fibre, 467. 
Asfo te . See Nitrogen. 

Azotized principles, ii. 

B. 

Barytone voice, 615. 

13aseuieiit-me m brane, 
of mucous membranes, 400. 
of secreting membranes, 395. 

]3ass voice, 614. 

Benzoic acid, relation to hipi>uric^ 
acid, 458. 

13icuspid valve, 105. 

Bile, 322. 

antiseptic power of, 331. 
cblouiing matter of, 323. 
colouring serous secretions, 397. 
composition of, 322. 

elementary, 325. 
digestive properties of, 330, 
e»cremeutitious, 327. 
fat made capable of absorption by, 

330. 

functions of in digestion, 330. 
mixture with chyme, 338. 
mucous ill, 324. 
a natural purgative, 331. 
process of secretion of, 326. 
purposes of, 327. 

in relation to animal heat, 329. 
quantity secreted, 327. 
re-absorption of, 328, 331. 
saline constituents of, 324. 
secretion and flow of, 326. 
secretion of in fietus, 327, 
tests for, 325. 

Biiin, 323. 

re-ahsorption of, 328. 

Biliverdin and Bilifulvin, 324. 
Bipolar norve-cor|;)uscles, 474. 

Birds, their high temperature, 235. 
Birth, I. 

iUadder, urinary. See Urinary 
Bladder. 

Blastema, 20. 

Blastbdennic membrane,, 742, 
Bleeding, effects of on blood, 84. 
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lilood, 56 — 98. 
iidaptatioii of to tissues, 383. 
adequate supply necessary for nu- 
trition, 384. 
albumen of, 80. 
use of, 95. 

alteration of by disease, 94. 
ammonia in, 83. 

animal poisons, how aifected by, 

384. 

artt'rial and venous, difiercncea 
between, 85, 89, 219. * 

•assimilation of, 94. 
casein in, 83. 

changes in by respiration, 219. 
chemical composition of, 68. 
circulation of, 99. 6V;c Circulation, 
coagulation ot; 60 — 65. 

circunistances influencing, 66. 
colour of, 56. 

cluingcd by respiration, 219. 
diirerenccs in, 85. 
colouring matters in, 83. * 

colouring matter, relation to that 
of bile, 323. “ 

compared witli lymph and chyle, 


composition of, cliemioal, 68# 
physical, 56. 
variations in, 83 — 89. 
conditions necessary to nutrition, 

383- 

corpuscles or cells of, 69 — 78. See 
Blood-corpuscles, 
red, 71. 
white, 76. 

oreatin and creatinin in, 82. 
crystals of, 74. 
development of, 90. 

from lymph or chyle, 93. 
exposure to air in lungs, 193. 
extractive matters of, 82. 
fatty matters in, 81. 

use of, 97. 
fibrin of, 81, 
separation of, 14, 65. 
use of, 96. ' * 
force of in arteries, 155, 
formation of in liver, 92. 

in spleen, 41 1, 
gases in, 89. 

changed by respiration, 220. 
of gastric and mesenteric ^eins, 

87. 


Blood, continued, 
globulin of, 74. 
glucose or grape-sugar in, 83. 
growth and mainte nance of, 95. 
hannatin or cruorin of, 76. 
hepatic,* cl] aracters of, 88. 
hippiiric acid in, 83. 
inorganic constituents of, 82^ 
lactic acid in, 83.’ 
menstrual, 57, 727. 
molecules or grannies in, 78. 

iiiovemeiit of, in capillaries, 162. 

in lungs, 209. 
odoriferous matters in, 83. 
odour or halitus of, 57. 
portal, characters of, 88. 

purification of by liver, 329. 
quantity of, 58. 
re- absorption of bile into, 328. 
reaction of, 57. 
relation of to lymph, 361. 

to secretions, 401, 404, 407. 
of renal vein, 89. 
saline constituents of, 82. 

uses of, 97. 
serum of, 78. 

compared with secretion of se- 
rous membrane, 397. 
specific gravity of, 57. 
s])lenic, characters of, 88. 
structural com])Osition of, 56. 
supply of, ada]>ted to each part, 
143 - 

to brain, i8i. 

necessary for nutrition, 384. 
necessary to secretion, 407. 
temperature of, 57. 
urea in, 83. 
uric acid in, ih. 
uses of, 95. 

variations of in different circum- 
stances, 83. 

in dilferent parts of body, 84. 
water in, 79. , 

Blood-corpuscles, ^ed, characters of, 
' ^9- 

chemical composition of, 74. 
development of, 90—92, 381, 
ill liver, 92. 
in spleen, 412. 

disintegration and removal of, 

c 414. ^ 

diversities of, 72. 
movement of in capillaries, 163. 
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Dlootl-oorpusclefi, rod, continued, 
sinking of, 6i. 
tendeiioy to adhere, 62, 71, 
uses of, 98, 

Blood -(jorpiisclcs, white, 76, 
anneboid nioveineuts df, 78. 
formation of in spleen, 412. 
Blood-erystals, 74. 

Blood-vessels, 
absorptu)ii by, 367-373. 

eireunistances inlluencing, 372. 
difference from lym])hatic ab- 
sorption, 367. 

osmotic character of, 368, 370- 
ra]ndity of, 371, 
area of, 162. 

conim unication with lymphatics, 

3S2. 

development of, 763. 
iiillucnce of nervous system on, 
575 - 

ol ]>lacejjta, 752. 
relation to secretion, 407. 
share in nutrition, 383. 

Bone, 45. 

canalieiili of, 47, 
cancellous structure of, 45. 
coni] >osit ion of, ib, 
development of, 49. 

Haversian canals of, 48. 
lacunfc of, 47. 
lamelhe of, 48. 
periosteum of, 46. 
structure of, 45. 

Bone- earth, composition of, i8. 
Bones or ossicles of ear, 674, 

Bones, growth of, 375. 

nutrition of, 382. 

Boys, voice of, 615. 

Brain. See Cerebellum, Cerebrum, 
Pons, etc. 
capillaries of, 159. 
circulation of blood in, 180. 
developi:9ent of, 743, 773. 
disease of, with atrophy, 384. 
influence on heart’s action, 128. 
quantity of blood in, 182. 
Breathing-air, 201. 

Breathing. See Respiration. 
Bronchi, arrangement and structure 
of, 189. 

muscularity of, 207, 

Bronchial arteries aud Veins? 209. 
Brunn’s glands, 305. 


Buccinator muscle, nervous supply 

t>t; 554. 

Buffy coat, forihation of, 62, 73. 
Bulbils arteriosus, 766. 

Bursa? mucosa?, 396. 

C. 

Cieciim, 31 1. 

(dianges of food in, 341, 

Calcium, salts of, in human body, 

Calculi, biliary, containing cho>e- 
sterin, ii. 

containing coi)]ier, 334. 

Calculus, radiation of sensation from, 
486, 499. 

Calorifaci ent food,* 248. 

Calyces of the kidney, 441. 
Calycifonn papilhe of tongue, 701. 
Canal, alimentary. See Stomach, 
Intestine, etc. 

<jxtcrnal auditory, 671. 

function of, 680. 
oral, 620. 

of spinal cord, 493. 
spiral, of cochlea, 676. 

Caiviliculi of bone, 47. 

Canals, Haversian, 48. 
portal, 316. 
semicircular, 676. 
function of, 689. 

Cancellous texture of bone, 45. 
Cax)acity of chest, vital, 202. 

how inci'eased oi* diminished, 1915 
— 199. 

of heart, 125. 

Capillaries, 100, 155. 
circulation in, i6o* 
rate at', 162. 
contraction of, 164. 
development of, 764, 
diameter of, 156. 
influence of on circulation, 166. 
lymphatic, 349. 
network of, 157. 
number of, 15$. 

pa.ssage of cortniscles tlxrough 
walls of, 164. 

, resistance to flow of blood in, 161. 
still layer in, 163* 
structure of, 156. 
s^temic, 103. 
of luugs, 193, 309. 
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Capi ] Inries, continued, 
of iimscle, 586. 
of .stomach, 271. 

Capsule of Glissoii, 316, 
ivapsules, Malpighian, 443. 

Carbon, union of with oxygen, pro- 
ducing heat, 236. 

Carbonic acid in atmosphere, 210. 
in blood, 87, 89, 219. 
elfect of in producing aspliyxiu, 
231. 

exhaled from skin, 434. c 
• increase of in breathed air, 21 1. 
in lungs, 208. 

in relation to heat of body, 236. 
(^\ardiac orifice, action of, 287. 
sphincter of, 223. 

relaxation in vomiting, 290. 
Cardiac (tranches of pnetiinogastric 
nerve, 558. 

Cardiograph, 123. 

Carnivorous animals, food of, 246. 

sense of smell in, 634, 

'Cartilage, 41. 
articular, 43. 
cellular, 42. 

chondrin obtained from, li. 

elastic, 41. • 

fibrous, 43. Sec Fibro-cavtilage. 

hyaline, 42. 

matrix of, ih. 

ossification in, 49. 

perichrondriiim of, 42. 

pf^nnanent, 41. 

structure of, iK 

temporary, 41, 43. 

u.ses of, 44. 

varieties of, 41. 

Cartilage of external ear, use in 
hearing, 682. 

Cavtilagiis of larynx, 607, 
of ribs, elasticity of, 198. 

Casein in blood, 83. 

Catalytic process, 279, 

Cauda equina, 490. . 

Caudate ganglion-corpuscles, 473. 
Ccdls, i)rimary or Elementary, 
definition of, 25. 
contents of, 26, 

9hape of, i 

structure of, 25, 

blood, 69. Sec Blood-corpuscles, 
cartilage,,, 41. 
embiyouic, 90, 


Cells, emdinued, 

epithelium, 29'-34. See Epithe- 
lium. 

of glands, 31, 404* 

actipn of in secretion, 407. 
lacunar of bone, 47. 
mastoid, 673. 
nerves ending in, 47 1, 
olfactory, 632. 

, pigment, 40. 

of stomach, 267. 

Cellular cartilage, 42. 

Cellular tissue, 35. See Areolar 
Tissue. 

Cement of teeth, 51, 53. 

Centre.s, nervous. See Nervous 
Centres. 

of ossification, 49. 

Centrifugal nerve-fibres, 475. 
Centrijietal nerve-fihres, ib. 
Cerebellum, 524. 

co-ordinate function of, 526, 
cross action of, 530. 
effects of injury of cura, ih, 
of removal of, 527. 
functions of, 526. 
in relation to sensation, ih, 
to motion, ih, 
to muscular sense, 528. 
to sexual passion, ih, 
structure of, 524. 

Cerebral circulation, i8o. 

ganglia, function of, 521. 
hemispheres. See Cerebrum. 
Cerebral nerve.s, 538. 
arrangement of, ih, 
third, 539. 

effects of iritation and injuiy 
of, ih, 

relation of to iris, 540. 
fourth, S41. 
fifth, 543- 

a conductor of reflex impres- 
sions, 546. , 

distribution Qf, 543, 544. 
efl'i^ct of division of, 387, 547 
inflxence'of on iris, 546. 

on muscles of mastication, 
544- ^ 

on muscular movements, 546. 
on organs of special sense, 

c, S47, SSO. , . 
relation of to nutntion, 548. 
resemblance to spinalnerves, 543. 
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Cerebral nerves, coMinued. 

sensitive funetiou of greater 
division of, 545, 
sixth, 541. 

communication of, ^with sym- 
pathetic, ib, 

seventh. Ses Auditory Nerve and 
Facial Nerve. 

eight. See Glosso - pharyngeal, 
Piieiirnogastrie, and Spinal Ac- 
cessory Nerves, 
niiitli, 555. 

Cerebro-spiual nervous system, 463, 

iiifiueiice on organic life, 577. 

See Brain, Spinal Cord, etc. 
Cerebro -spinal fluid, relation to cjir- 
culiitioii, 182. 

Cerebrum, its structure, 531. 
convolutions of, 532. 
crura of, 518. 
development of, 770. 
effects of injury of, 533. 
fiiuetions of, ih, 
in relation to speech, 536, 
relation to mental faeulties, 534, 
Cerumen, or ear-wax, 427, 673. 
(Uialk-stones, 456. 

Ch.unhers of eye, 643. 

C’harcoal, absorption of, 373. 
Chemical actions, how perceived, 
628. 

composition of the human body, 7. 
distinctions between animals and 
vegetables, 4. 

somtjes of heat in the body, 236. 
stimuli, action of nerves excited 
liy. 477- 

Chest, its capacity, 201. 
contents of, 99, 195. 
contraction of in expiration, 198. 
enlargement of in inspiration, 195. 
Chest-notes, 617. 

Children, respiration in, 198. 
Chlorine, action ou negro’s skin, 439. 
in human body, 17., 
in urine, 462. 

Chloroform, effects of, 517. 
Cholesteiin, properties of, ii. 
ill bile, 323. 
in blood, 81. 

Chondrin, properties of, ii. 

Chorda dorsalis, 744. 

Chorda tympani, 550. 


Chorda? tendinea?, 106. 

action of, 114, 

Choroin, 751. 
villi of, ib. 

Choroid coat of eye, 636, 637. 

use of pigment of, 637, 

Chromatic aberration, 649. 

Chyle, 349, 357. 
absorption of, 363. 
analysis of, 361. 
bile essential to, 330. 
coagulation of, 359. ^ 

compared with lymph, 361. 
cor])Useles of, 360. Sec Chyle- 
corpuselcs, 
course of, 348. 

Ijbriu of, 359, , 

forces propelling, 353. 
molecular base of, 358. 
properties of, ib, 
quantity found, 362. 
relation of to blood, ib. 
Chyle-corpuscles, 360. 

development into blood-corpus 
93, 360. 

Chyme, 280, 337. 
absorption of digested parts of, 
• 338 - 

changes of in intestines, ib. 
Cicatrix, effect of nutrition on, 3S9. 
Oilia, 33, 578. 

Ciliary epithelium, 33. 
of air ])assages, 189. 
function of, 34, 

Ciliary motion, 33, 578. 

action of in bronchial tubes, 209. 
independent of nervous system. 
579 - 

nature of, ib. 

Ciliary muscle, 645. 

action of in adaptation to dis- 
tances, 650. 

Ciliary processes, 638. 

Circulation of blood, 99. 
action of heart on, 109-119. 
agents concerned in, 173. 
in arteries, 134. 
force of, 152. 
velocity of, 155. 

•in brain, 180. 
in capillaries, 160. 

yito of, 162. 
course of, 100, 103. 
iu erectile structiu*e , 183. 
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Circulation of blood, continued. 
in fcetus, 767. 
forces acting in, 102, 173. 
in ii lienee of rea])iration on, ih. 
peculiarities of in dilferent parts, 
180. 

portal, 102, 

]nilinonary, loi, 208. 
systemic, 10 1, 1 03. 
in veins, 167. 

alfected by muscular pressure, 
170. t 

by respiratory movements, 

174. 

velocity of, 175. 
velocity of, 176. 

Circulus venosus, 750, 
(brciimfereutial libro-cartilages, 44. 
Circuin vallate pajnll.T, 761. 

Cleaving of yelk, process of, 74O. 
C/left, ocular, 772. 

Clefts, visceral, 761. 

Climate, relation of 'to heat of bddy, 
234- 

Clitoris, 717. 
development of, 781. 
an erectile structure, 183. 

Clot or coagulum of blood, 60.* 
contraction of, 61. 8cg Coagula- 
tion, 

of chyln, 359. 

Co;igulatioii, 
of albumen, 13. 
of blood, 60. 

conditions affecting, 66. 
iiiilucnce of respiration on, 219. 
theories of, 63, 
of chyle, 359. 
of lymph, 361. , , 

Cochlea of the ear, 676. 
office of, 690. 

Cold-blooded animals, 235. 

extent of reflex movements in, $02. 
retention of muscular irritability 
in, S92. 

Collateral circulation in veins, 171. 
Colloids, 369. 

Colon, 309. 

Colostrum, 785. 

Colouring matters, 16. 

Colouring matter of bile, 323, 
of blood, 74. 

of urine, 459- * 

Colours, optical phenomena of, 659. 


Columnje carnean, 107. 
action of, iii. 

Columnar epithelium, 31. 
layer of retina, 640. 

Columns of medulla oblongata, 

509- 

Columns of spinsd cord, 490. 
functions of, 498. 

Combined movements, office of cere- 
bellum ill, 527. 

Commissure of spinal cord, 490. 

Complemental air, 201. 
colours, 660. 

Concha, 671. 
use of, 680. 

Conduction of iiflpressions, 
in medulla oblongata, 513. 
in or through nerve-cenlres, 484. 
in nerve -fibres, 474. 
in spinal cord, 495. 
in sympathetic nerve, 572. 

Conductors, nerve-fibres as, 474. 

Conglomerate glands, 403. 

Coni vasculosi, 732, 

(kniical papillie, 701, 

CVmjunctiva, 636. 

Connective tissue, 35. See Areolar 
Tissue. 

corpuscles, 37. 

Consonants, 619. 
varieties of, 621. 

Contractility, 
of arteries, 138. 
of bronchial tubes, 207. 
muscular tissue, 587. 
influence of nerves on, ih. 

Contraction, 

of coagulated fibrin, 61. 
of muscular tissue, mode of, 588. 

Contralto voice, 614. 

Convoluted glands, 403. 

Convolutions, cerebral, 53^* 

Co-ordination of movements, ofiicc 
of cerebellum in, 527. 
office of ■Sympathetic ganglia in, 

574 - . , , 

Copper, an accidental element in the 
body,. 19. 
in bile, 324. 

Cord, spinal. See Spinal Cord, 
umbilical, 757. 

Corcis, tendinous, in heart, 106. 
vocal. See Vocal Cords, 

Corium, 419, 4?i. 
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Cornea, 636, 637. 
aetion of on rays of light, 642. 
nutrition of, 1387. 

]irotectivo function of, 645. 
ulceration of, in imperfect nutri- 
tion, 387. 

after injury of fifth nerve, 

547 * .. „ 

Corpora A ran til, io8, 119. 
gcniculata, 520, 
fpiadrigcniiiia, ib, 
their function, 521. 
striata, 520. 

their function, 521. 

Corpus callosum, oifice of, 53^ 
cavern osum penis, 1S3. 
dentatum, 525. 
lutcunl, 727. 

of human female, 728. 
of maTinnalian animals, ih. 
of menstruation and pregnancy 
coinjiarcd, 731. 
spongiosum urethroe, 183. 

C’orimscles of blood. Sec Blood- 
corjmscles. 
of chyle, 359. 
of connective tissue, 37. 
of lymph, 358, 
nerve. See Nerve-corpuscles. 
Tacinian, 471. 

Cortical substance of kidney, 440. 
of lymphatic glands, 355. 

Corti's rods, 678. 
oiiico of, 692. 

Costal types of respiration, 198. 

Coughing, influence on circulation 
in veins, 174. 
mechanism of, 222. 
sensation in larynx before, 486, 

Cowper’s glands, 731. 
office uncertain, 737. 

Cracked voice, 616. 

Cramp, 484, 495. 

Cranium, de^velopment of, 760. 

Crassameiitum, 6^. 

Creatin and Creatinin,^ 1 6, 
in blood, 82. 
in urine, 460. 

Crico-aryteuoid muscles, 609, 610. 

C'ricoid cartilages, 607, 

Cross paralysis, 513. 

Crura cerebelli, 524, 
effect of dividing, Sja 
of irritating, 526, 


Crura, contimeed. 
cerebri, 518. 

effects of dividing, 520. 
their office, 520. 

Crusta petrosa, 51, 53. 

Cryptogfimic plants, movements of 
spores of, 5. 

Crystalline lens, 643. 

in relation to vision at dilTereut 
distances, 650. 
masses in ear, 690. 

(Vystalloids, 369. 

Crystals, growth of, 2. 
in blootl, 74. 

Cu]>ped appearance of blood-clot, 62. 
(’iirves of arteries, 144. 

Cuticle. See Epidermis, Epithe- 
lium. * 

of hair,* 429. 
thickening of, 39 1. 

Cutis anserina, 583. 

vera, 419, 421. 

Cy^ate of ammonia, 453. 
Cylindrical epithelium, 33. 

Cystic duct, 314, 326. 

Cystin in urine, 462. 

Cyt oblast 8, 23. 

iif developing and growing parts, 
3S2. 

D. 

Day, time of, influence on exhala- 
tion of carbonic acid, 214. 
Decapitated animals, reflex acts in, 
SOI. 

Decay of blood-corpuscles, 93. 
Decidua, 754. 
reflexa, ib, 
serotina, ib, 
vera, ib. 

Decomposition, tendency of animal 
compounds to, 10. 

Decussation of fibres in medulla 
• oblongata, 511^ 512. 
in spinal cord, 499. 
of optic nerves,* 668. 

Dofiecation, mechanism of, 223. 

influence of spinal cord on, 508. 
Degeneration of tooth-fangs, 380. 
Deglutition, 263. 
connection with nfedulla oblon- 
516, 

a reflex act, 500, 
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De^^lutition, continued, 

relation of piieumogastric nerve, 
to, 559. 

Dental groove, primitive, 54. 
Dentine, 51. 

Depressor ne^rve, 563. 

Derma, 419. 

De.sceudens noni nerve, 565. 
Development, 3, 739. 
relation to growtli, 390. 
of organs, 758. 
of alimentary canal, 773. * 

*of blood, 90. 
of bone, 49. 
of embiyo, 739, c. s, 
of extremities, 762. 
of’ face and visceral arches, 760. 
of lieaj-t and vessels, 763. 
of nervous system, 776. 
of organs of sense, ib, 
of respiratory apparatus, 776. 
of teeth, 54. 

of vascular system, 763, 
of vertebral column and cranium, 

758- 

of Wolffian bodies, urinary appa- 
ratus and sexual organs, 777. 
Dextrin, formation of in digestion, 
286. 

Diabetes, 336, 452. 

Diaphragm, 99. 

action of on abdominal viscom, 
221. 

ill inspiration, 195, 196. 
ill various respiratory acts, 220, 
225. 

in vomiting, 289, 290. 
])icrotons pulse, 15 1. 

Diet, iiitiuence of on blood, 84. 
Diffusion of gases in respiration, 208. 

of impressions, 486. 

Digestion, general nature of, 245, 
of food in the intestines, 297. 
of food ill the stomach, 265, 276. 
influence of nervous vsystemon, 
291. 

of stomach after death, 294. 

See Gastric Fluid, Food, Stomach. 
Digestive fluid. See Gastric Fluid, 
artificial, 278. * 

tract of mucous membrane, 398. 
Direction of Sounds, perception of, 
693. .. 

of vision, 656. 


Discus proligerus, 719. 

Disease in relation to assimilation 
and nutrition, 384. 
in relation to heat of body, 234. 

Diseased parts, assimilation in, 389. 

Diseases, alteration of blood pro- 
duced by, 384. 

maintenance of alterations by, 
389 - 

reflex acts in, 507. 

Distance, adaptation of eye to, 649 
-652. 

of sounds, how judged of, 694. 

Distinctness of vision, how secured, 

647. 

Dorsal lamiine, 743, 760. 

Dorsum of tongue, 700. 

Double hearing, 695. 
vision, 664. 

Dreams, j)henomena of, 535. 

Dro])sy, serous fluid of, contains 
albumen, 13. 

Drowning, cause of death in, 229. 

Duct, cystic, 314, 326. 
hepatic, 314, 320. 
thoracic, 349, 358. 
vitelline, 745. 

Ductless glands, 410. 

Ducts of glands, aiTaiigemeut of, 
401. 

contraction of, 407. 
lactiferous, 784. 

Ductus arteriosus, 769. 
venosus, 767. 
closure of, 769. 

Duodenum, 297. 

Duration of impressions on retina, 
659. 

Duvevney’s glands, 718. 

Dysphagia, absorption from nutri- 
tive baths in, 438. 

E. 

Ear, 671. 

bones or ossicles of, 674. 

function of, 685. 
development of, 773. 
external, 671. 

function of, 680. 
internal, 675. 

function of, 689. 
middle, 673. 
function of, 683. 
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Ectopia vesicfe, observations on, 447. 
Eflerent nerve-libres, 475. 
lymphatics, 356. 
vessels of kidney, 444. 

Eggs as articles of food, 247. 

Eighth cerebral nerve, 553, 

Elastic cartilage, '41. 
coat of arteries, 133. 
fibres, 36. 

i*ecoil of chest and lungs, 199. 
tissue, in arteries, 133. 

in bronchi, 188. 
tissues, heat devedoped in, 233. 
Elasticity, 

of arteries, 135. 
eni]>loycd in expiration, 19S, 
Electricity, effect on nerves, 477. 
Electro-ni agn etisin, 
efiect on arteries, 140. 
on rigor mortis, 593. 
on voluntary muscles, 591. 
Elementary substances in the human 
body, 7. 
accidental, 19. 

Embryo. See Develox)ment and 
E(ctns. 

formation of blood in, 90. 
l^mission of semen a reflex act, 505. 
Eriiotions, connection of with cere- 
bral liemisy)heres, 533. 

Enamel of teeth, 51, 53. 

Kud-bulbs, 425, 471, 

Eml-])latea, motorial, 471. 
Endolyniph, 676, 678. 

function of, 689. 

End osmometer, 368. 

Epidermis, 30, 419. 

development, etc. of, 380, 
functions of, 426. 
hinders absorption, 372. 
nutrition of, 385. 
pigment of, 420. 
relation to sensibility, 426. 
structure •of, 21, 30, 419. 
thickening of, 420. 

Epididymis, 731. 

Epiglottis, 

action in swallowing, 264. 
influence of on voice, 612. 
Epilepsy, reflex acts in, 488. 
Epithelium, 29, 
ciliated, 34. 

parts occupied by, ih. See 
Ciliary Motion. 


Epithelium, contimied, 

cylindrical or columnar, 31. 
glandular, ih. 

relation to gland cells, 31, 401. 

spherpidai, 3Q. 

sfpiamoiis or tessclated, 30. 

uses of, 34. 

of air-cells, 192. 

of arteries, 133. 

of bronchi, 1S9. 

of bronchial tubes, 190. 

of Eullopian tulx-s, 715. 

of Graafian follicles, 71S. 

of he])atie duct, 320. 

of intestinal villi, 306. 

iil)sorpUon Ly, 338, 364. 
of Lieberkiihn’s^flands, 299. 
of inncQUs membranes, 39S. 
of olfactory region, 631. 
of wilivaiy glands, 25S. 
of secreting glands, 401. 

<^f serous meiiibraiics, 395. 

of the tongue, 702, 

of tnbulatl’ glands of stomach, 268. 

of tympanum, 673. 

of urine-tubes, 441. 

in bile, 324. 

in mucous, 15. 

ill saliva, 258. 

in urine, 459. 

Erect position of objects, perception 
of, 653. 

Erectile structures, circulation in, 

183. 

Erection, ih, 
cause of, 184. 

influence of muscular tissue in, 
ih, 

of penis, connection of with cere- 
bellum, 528. 
a reflex act, 505. 

Eunuchs, voice 0I, 616. 

Eustachian tube, 
development of, 773. 
ftinction of, 688. 

Exeito-motoraniUensori-motoracts, 
504, note. 

Excreta in relation to muscular ac- 
tion, 602. 

Bxcretin, 342. 

Excretoleic acid, 342. 

Excretion, 

direct and indirect, of»bile, 329. 
general nature of, 394. 
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Excretory organs, influence of on 
blooll, 95, i86. 

Exercise, 

effects of on muscles, 375. 
on nervous tissue, 376.. 
oil production of oarbofaic acid, 
215. 

on temperature of body, 242. 
on venous circulation, 172. 
undue, increased growth from, 
3 ^ 7 - 

Ef:])ansiun and contraction ot chest, 
195-199. 

Ex])iration, 195. 
influence of on circulation, 174, 
mccbanisin of, 198. 
niuscles concerned in, ih, 
relative duration of, 200. 

Iixi>ired air, properties of, 210, . 

Exi>ression, loss of in imralysis of 
facial nerve, 551. 

Expulsive actions, mechanism # of, 
223. 

Extractive matters, 
in blood, 82. 
in urine, 459. 

Extremities, development of, 7Q.2. 
Eye, 636, c, s. 

adaptation to vision at different 
distances, 649-652. 
capillary vessels of, 159. 
development of, 770. 
elfect on, of injury of facial nerve, 
5SI- 

of fifth nerve, 387, 548. 
movements of, 542. 
nerves, suppljfing muscles of, 
539 - 543 - 

optical apparatus of, 645, 
refracting media of, 642, 
structure of, 636. 

Eyelids, development of, 773. 

Eyes, simultaneous action of in 
vision, 664. 

Fi 

Face, development of, 760. 
ett'ect of injury of seventh nerve 
on, 552. 

influence of fifth nerve on, 545. 
Facial nerve, 550. t 

effects of paralysis of, 551. 
relation of to expression, 552. 


Faeces, composition of, 342. 
quantity of, ib. 
result of examination of, 283. 
Fallopian tubes, 714. 
ciliated epithelium in, 33. 
opening into abdomen, 396. 
reflex action of, 506. 

Falsetto notes, 617. 

Fasciae, 37. 

Fasciculi of muscles, 583. 
Fasciculus, 
olivary, 512. 
teres, ib. 

Fasting, 

influence on secretion of bile, 326. 
saliva diming, 259. 

Fat, * 

action of bile on, 330, 338. 
of pancreatic secretion on, 3 1 3, 

338. 

of small intestine on, 338. 
situations whore found, 38. 
structure of, ib, 
uses of, 39. 

Fatty acid, volatile, in blood, Si. 
Fatty substances, 
com]>osition and description of, 1 1. 
absorbed by lacteals, 338. 
in relation to heat of body, 242. 
of bile, 323. 
in blood, 81. 

use of, 97. 
of chyle, 358. 

Female generative organs, 714. 

voice, 614, 

Fenestra ovalis, 676. 
office of, 689. 
rotunda, 677. 
office of, 689. 

Fermentation, digestion compared 
with, 279. 

Ferments, 16. 

Fibre-cells of involuntary muscle, 
581. 

Fibres of Muller, 640, 641. 
of mujcle, involuntary, 581. 
voluntary, 583. See Muscular 
Tissue. 

of nerves. See Nerve-fibres, 
various forms of, 28. 

Fibrils or filaments, 28. 

muscular, 585. 

Fibrin in blood, 8i, 

coagulating principle in, 60. 
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Fibrin, continued, 
use of, 96. 
in chyle, 359. 

compared with albumen, J4* 
formation of, 64. 

artificial, 14, 
in lymph, 358, 361. 
sources and properties, of, 14. 
vegetable, 249. 

weight in blood includea white 
corpuscles, 81, 

Fibrinoplastic and fibiinogenous 
matter, 65, 

Fibrinoplastiu, 65, 74, 
Fibro-cartilago, 41. 
w-hite, 44. 
yellow, 43. 

Fibrinogen, 65. 

Field of vision, actual and ideal size 

654* 

Fifth neiwe, 543. f^>ec Cerebral 
ITerves, 

Filaments, 28. 
seminal, 734. 

Filiform papillsc of tongue, 700,701. 
Fillet, 512. 

Filum torminalo, 490, 538. 

Fimbrice of Fallopian tube, 715. 
Fingers, development of, 762. 

Fish, 

corebella of, 529. 
temperature of, 235. 

Fissure of spinal cord, 490. 

Fistula, gastric, experiments in 
cases of, 272, 274, 277. 

Flesh compared with blood, 69. 
Fluids, passage of through mem- 
branes, 368. 

Fluorin in animal body, 17. 

Focal distance, 649. 

Foetus, 
blood of, 90. 
circulation in, 767. 
communication with mother, 755 
-757* 

ffleces of, 327. 
office of bile in, 328. 
pulse in, 125. 

Follicles, 

Graafian, 718. See Graafian Vesi- 
cles. 

of hair, 429. 
of Lieberkuhn, 299, 

Food, 245-254. 


Food, continued, 
action of bile on, 330. 

of gastric fluid, 276, 280, 281. 
of pancreatic secretion, 313. 
of pepsin, mode of, 279. 
of saliva, 26 1-263. ' 
of stomach, 287. 

albuminous changes of, 284, 313, 

339. 

amylaceous, changes of, 262, 286, 

312, 339. 

anifiial, digestion of, 281. 
of animals, 246. 

. calovitacient or r(‘,spiratory, 24S. 
of carnivorous animals, 249. 
changes of by digestion, chemical, 
284. 

structural, ib, 
in large intestines, 340. 
ill mouth, 256. 
in small intestines, 337-340. 
in stomach, 280-286. 
classification of, 245. 
digestibility of articles of, 283. 

value dependent on, 255. 
digestion of, in intestines, 297. 

in stomach, 265. 
eggs, an exam]>le of mixed, 247. 
fatty elements of, changes of, 

313, 330- 

general purposes of, 245. 
of herbiforous animals, 249. 
liijuid, absorption of, 281, 339. 
of man, 249. 
milk, a natural, 246, 
mixed, the best for man, 253-56. 
mixture of, necessary, 245-49. 
nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous 
24S- 

olea^nous principles of, change 
in stomach, 2S6. 

passage of through alimentary 
canal, 256. 
into stomach, 263. 
relation of to carbonic acid pro- 
4nced, 2i4ih 
to excretion, 252-56. 
to heat of body, 242. 
to muscular action, 603. 
of gastric fluid, 271. 
of saliva, 260. . 
relation of to urea, 454. 
to urine, 449. • 

phosphates in, 461. 
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Food, coniinmd, 

siilplmr in, 460. 

saccharine principles of, changes 
in stomach, 286. 

solid, action of gastric fluid on , 281 . 
swallowing of, 273. . ‘ 

time occupied in passage of, 342. 
vegetable, contains nitrogenous 
principles, 249. 
changes of in digestion, 280. 
Foramen ovale, 767, 769. 

of bodies, liow estimated, 657. 
Fornix, office of, 536. 

Fourth ventricle, 511, 531. 

cerebral nerve, 541. 

Fovea centralis, 639, 641. 

Fn^ezing, effect qf on blood, 67. 
Fre(jiicncy of heart’s action, 124. 
Functions of parts, 

discharge of, attended with im- 
]>airment of tissue, 375. 
growthli’om undiieexercise of,;j9i. 
Fundus of uterus, 716. 

Fungiform papillai of tongue, 700, 
701. 

G. 

Galacto])horous ducts, 784. 
Gall-bladder, passage of bile into 
and from, 326. 

Ganglia, mode of action. Bcc Ner- 
vous Centres. 

cerebral or sensory, functions of, 

521 - 

of spinal nerves, 493, 567. 
of the sympathetic, 568. 
structure of, 570. 
action of, 573. 

as co-ordinators of involuntary 
movements, 573. 
in heart, 131. 

in substance of organs, 575. 
Ganglion, Gasserian, 543, 568. 
corpusclefj, 473, 570, See Nerve- 
corpuscles. * 

Ganglionic fibres, 494. 

Ganglionic nervous system. See 
Sympathetic Nerves. 

Gases, absorption of by blood, 37f. 
absorbed by the skin, 439. 
in blood, 89. , 

in stomasch and intestines, 343, 
in urine, 463. 


Gastric fluid, 271. 
acid in, 275. 

action of on albuminous prin- 
ciples, 284. 
on food, 280- 86. 

favoured by division, 280. 
nature of, 279. 

on saccharine and amylaceous 
principles, 286. 
artificial, 278, 
characters of, 274. 
conT|->osition of, ib. 
digestive power of, 276. 
experiments with, 276-78, 281- 
86 . 

pepsin in, 275. 
quantity of, 272. 
secretion of, ib. 
how excited, 273-74. 
influence of nervous system on, 
292. 

Gastric veins, blood of, 87. 
Gelatinous substances, ii. 

Gelatin, digestion of, 284. 
insnflicient as food, 249. 
properties of, li. 

Generation and development, 713. 
Generative organs of the female, 

714. 

Genito-urinary tract of mucous 
membrane, 399. 

Germinal area, 743. 
matter, 20. 
membrane, 742. 
spot, 720. 

development of, 721. 
vesicle, 720. 

development of, 721. 
disappearance of, 739. 

Gizzard, action of, 287. 

Gland, pineal, 537. 
pituitary, 538. 
prostate, 731, 737. 

Gland-cells, agents of secretion, 401. 

relation to epithelium, 31, 401.* 
Gland-ducts, arrangement of, 404. 

contractions of, 407. 

Glands, aggregated, 403. 

Brunn’s, 305. 
ceruminous,' 427. 
conglomerate, 403. 

Co\Bper*s, 731, 737. 
ductless, 410. 

Duvemey’s^ 718. 
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Glands, continued, 

of large intestine, 310. 
lenticular of intestine, ih, 
of stomach, 270. 
of LieberkUhn, 299. 
lymphatic. 5 <{<jLymphatxc Glands, 
of Peyer, 300. 
mammary, 782. 
salivary, 256. 
sebaceous, 428. 

secreting. Htc Secreting Glands, 
of small intestine, 298. 
of stomach, 268. 
sudoriparous, 426. 
tubular, 401. 

of large intestine, 310. 
of stomach, 268. 

vascular* 410, Bee Vascular 
Glands. 

vulvo-vaginal, 718. 

Glandula Nabothi, 717. 

Glandular epithelium, 31, 

Glisson’s capsule, 315. 

Globulin, 74. 

Globus major and minor, 732. 
Glosso-pharyngeal nerve, 553. 
commuiiicationa of, 554. 
motor lilaments in, 554. 
a nerve of common sensation and 
of taste, 556, 704. 

Glottis, action of laryngeal muscles 
on, 609, 610. 

closed in vomiting, 223, 289. 
effect of division of pncuinogastric 
nerves on, 561. 
forms assumed by, 610. 
narrowing of, proportioned to 
height of note, 612. 
respiratory movements of, 200. 
Glucose in blood, 83. 

Gluten in vegetables, 249. 
Glycocholic acid, 323. 

Glycogen or glycogenic substance, 

334 - • 

Glucose, ih. 

Graafian vesicles, 718. ^ 

formation and development of, 

718. 723, 728. 

constant, 723. 

relation of ovum to, 718, 722. 
rupture of, changes following, 727. 
Granular layer of retina, 640. 
Granules, 22. Bet Molecules. 
Grape-sugar in blood, 83. ' 


Grey matter of cerebellum, 525. 
of cerebral ganglia, 521. 
of cerebrum, 532. 
of crura cerebri, 518. 
of medulla oblongata, 509. 
of pons.Varolii, 518. 
of spinal cord, 490. 
functions of, 496-498. 

Groove, primitive, 743, 
primitive dental, 54. 

Growth, 390. 

coincident with doveloi)raent, 2^^ 

390 % , 

comimred with common nutrition, 
393 - 

conditions of, ih, 
coutiiiuanco of, 39;. 
as hyj)ertrophy, 392. 
increased by increase of function, 
391 *. 

not peculiar to living heings, 2. 
Gum, insufficient as food, 248. 
Gusttftory nerves, 555, 703. 


H. 

Habitual movements, 506. 
Hiematin, 77. 

Htemadynainometer, 152. 

experiments on respiratory power 
with, 204. 

Haunodrometer, 155. 

Hicmoglobin, 74, 85, 219. 

Hair, 428. 

casting of, 378. 
chemical composition of, 15. 
developmciit and growth of, 377. 
growth near old ulcers, 393. 
structure of, 428. 

Hair follicles, 429. 

their secretion, 432. 

Halitus or odour of blood, 57, 
Hamulus, 677. 

Hand,* principal seat of sense of 
touch, 708. 

Haversian canals, 48. 

Hearing, anatomy of organs oL 671. 
double, 695. 

impaired by lesion of facial nerve, 

552. 

influence of external ear cp, 688. 
of iSbyrinth, 689-92. • 
of middle ear, 683-689. 
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Hearing, continxf^d, 
physiology of, 679. 

See Sound, Vibrations, etc. 

Heart, 102-132. 
action of, 109. 
effects of, 132. 
force of, 126. 
frequency of, 124. 
after removal, 129. 
rhytlnnic, 12k 
weakened in asphyxia, 228. 
auricles of, 102. 
their action, 109. 

See Auricles, 
chordae tcudinete of, 106. 
columna*, carneai of, 107. 
course of blyod in, 103. 
development of, 763. 

of cavities and septa, 765. 
fleshy columns of, 107. 

action of, iii. 
ganglia of, 129. 
hypertrophy of, 392. 
impulse of, 123. 

influence of pneuinogastric nerve, 
557 . 559 - 

of sympathetic nerve, 129, 574, 

575 - •' 

muscular fibres of, 587. 
nervous connections with other 
organs, 131. 
sounds of, 1 19. 
hrst, 120. 

in relation to pulse, 160. 
second, 121. 
structure of, 102. 
tendinous cords of, 106. 
valves of, their action, 112. 
arterial or semilunar, 108. 

action of, 115, , 

auricnlo-ventricular, 105. 
action of, 114. 

ventricles of, their action, no. 
capactity, 128. 

Hearts, lymphatic. See Lymph- 
hearts. 

Heat, action of on nerves, 476. 
animal, 231. Sec Temperature, 
adaptation to climate, 2^4. 
connection of >vith respimtion, 
236-^238. 

influence of age on, 2^2. 
of exercise, 2^2. 
of external coverings, 243. 


Heat, continued. 

of food, 242. 

.of nervous system, 243. 
losses by radiation, etc., 238. 
in relation to bile, 328. 
sources and modes of produc- 
tion, 236. 

developed in contraction of mus- 
cles, 233, 589. 
perception of, 712. 

Heat or rut, 724. 

analogous to menstruation, 726. 
Height, relation to respiratory ca])ji- 
city, 202. 

Helicotrema, 677. 

Helix of ear, 671. 

Hemispheres, Cerebral. ^ See Cere- 
brum. 

Hepatic cells, 316. 
ducts, 314, 320. 
veins, 319. 

characters of blood in, 88. 
vessels, arrangement of, 316. 
Hepatin, 334. 

Herbivorous animals, 

perception of odours by, 634. 
Hermaphroditism, ajipareiit, 782. 
Hiccough, Tnechanisin of, 222. 

Hilus of kidney, 440. 
spleen, 412. 

Hip-joint, pain in its diseases, 4S5, 

499. 

Hippuric acid in blood, 83. 
in urine, 458. 

Horny matter, cliemical composition 
of, 15. 

Horse’s blood, peculiar coagulation 
of, 73 - 

cerebellum, 5^9. 

Hunger, sensation of, 291. 

Hyaline cartilage, 42. 

Hybernation, retarded respiration, 
etc., during, 231. 
state of tbymus ia, 416. 
tbmperatura in, 238. 
Hydroclilgric acid in gastric fluid, 
’ 275 - 

Hydrophobia, spasms of, 488. 
Hygroraetiic conditions influencing 
respiration, 214. 

Hymen, 717. 

Hypertrophy, 392. 

Hypoglossal nerve, 565. 
Hypospadias, 782. 
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Ideas, connection of with cerebrum, 

533- 

Ileum, 297. . 

lleo-ciecal valve, 297, 309. 

structure and action, 31 1, 345. 
linage, formation of on retina, 646. 
distinctn(\ss of, 647. 
inversion of, 652. 

Impressions, 

retained and rcx>roduced in cere- 
brum, 533. 

Impulse of lieart, 122. 

Incus, 674. 
function of, 686. 

Infianima^ory blood, coagulation of, 
67. 

corpuscles in, 73. 

Infundibulum, 19 1. 

Inhibitory influence of pneumo- 
gastric nerve, 13 1. 

Tuliibitory nerves, 475. 

Inorganic elements in human body, 
17 - 

Insects, temperature of, 237. 
lns]>iration, 195. 

elastic resistan(?e overcome by, 206. 
force employed in, 204. 

during npnoea, 206. 
influence of on circulation, 174. 
mechanism of, 195. 

Instability of organic compounds, 9. 
Intel l(‘Ctual faculties, relation to ce- 
rebrum, 532. 

Interarticular fibro- cartilage, 44. 
Intercellular substance, 27. 
Intercostal muscles, action in in- 
spiration, 195. 
in expiration, 199. 

Interlobular veins, 317. 

Intestinal canal, development of, 

, 746, 773- 

intestines, digestion in, 297. 
fatty discharges from, 313. 
gases in, 343, 
large, digestion in, 340. 
glands of, 310. 
structure of, 309. 
movements of, 344. 
small, changes of food in, 337. 
glands of, 299. 
structure of, 297. 
valvulae conniveutes of, 298. 


Intestines, continued. 

villi of, 306. 

Intonation, 621. 

Intralobular veins, 317. 

Inversion of images on retina, 652. 

correction of, 653. 

Involuntary movements originated 
by will, 523. 
inuscles, action of, 602. 
stmeture of, 581. 

Iris, 644. 

actioft of, 540, 648. 

ill adaptation to distances, 651. 
capillaries of, 159. 
development of, 772. 
influence of fifth nerve on, 546. 
of sixth nerve, 541, note. 
of third nerve, 540. 
relation of to optic nerve, 540. 
structure and function of, 644. 
Iron in parts of body in which found, 
18. 

Irritability of muscular tissue, 587. 
Iter a tertio ad (luartuni veiitricu- 
him, 531. 

Ivory of teeth, 51. 

J. 

Jacoli's membrane, 640. 

Jacobson's nerve, 553. 

Jejunum, 297. 

Jetting flow of blood in arteries, 137. 
Jumping, 601. 

K. 

Keratin, 1$. 

Kidney, increased function of one, 
408. 

Kidneys, their stnicturc, 440. 
blood-vessels of, how distributed, 

443. 

capillaries of, 159, 444. 
deVblo2>ment of, 777, 
function of, 446.# Urine. 
Malpighian bodies of, 443. 
tubules of, 441^ 

Knee, pain of, ill diseasef hip, 485, 

•499- 


Labia externa and interna, 717. 

^ r 2 
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Labyrintli of the ear, 675, 
membranous, 678. 
osseous, 676. 
function of, 689, 

Lacteal s, 349, 

absorption by, 363. • 

contain lymph in fasting, 358, 
origin of. 350. 

. structure of, 353. 

ill villi, 308, 363. 

Lactic acid in blood, 83. 

^ in gastric fluid, -^75. » 

Lactiferous ducts, 784. 

Lacunrc of bone, 47, 48, 

Laniellie of bone, 48. 

Lamina s])iralis, 677. 
use of, 691. , 

Lamiiijc dorsales, 743, 760. 

viscerales or veiitrales, 745, 761. 
Language, how produced, 619. 
.Large intestine. See Intestine. 
Laryngeal nerves, 557. 

Larynx, (construction of, 606. * 
influence of pneumogastric nerve 
on, 558-561. 

iiTitatioii referred to, 485. 
muscles of, 609. 

variations in according to sfex and 
age, 615. 

ventricles of, 619. 
vo(jal cords of, 606, 609. 

Laws of functions of nerves, 483. 
Laxator tyin])aiii muscle, 674. 

Load an accidental element, 19. 
Leaping, 601. 

Leguinen identical with casein, 249. 
Lons, ci-ystallinc, 643. 

Lenticular ganglion, relation of third 
nerve to, 539. 

Lenticular glands of stomach, 270. 

of large intestine, 310. 
Leucocytes, 76. 

Leucocythteinia, state of vascular 
glands in, 417. 

Levator palpebrre* superioriSj^nen'e 
supplying,, 5 J9. 

Levers, different kinds of, 595. 
Lieberkuhn’s glands, 
in large intestines, 310. 
in stomach, 3CX). 

Life, ; 
animal, 464. 

dependence of on medulfa oblon- 
gata, 513. 


Life, emtUnued. 

natural term of, for each jjarti do, 
380. 

organic, 464. 

simplest manifestation of, i. 
Lightning, condition of blood after 
death by, 68. 

Lime, salts of, in human bod}^ iS. 
pb osphate of, in albumen, 13. 
in blood, 81, 

in bones and teeth, 18, 45. 
in tissues, 18. 

Lingual branch of fifth nerve, 547^ 
548. 555 . 704. 

Lips, influence of fifth nerve on 
movements of, 545. 

Liquid part of food, abi^orptioii of, 
281, 339. 

Liquor amnii, 748. 

Lhpior sanguinis, 56, 60. 
lymph derived from, 364. 
still layer of in capillaries, 163. 
Lithium, absorption of salts of, 371. 
Liver, 314. 

action of on albumiuons matters, 

332. 

on saccharine matters, iK 
a blood-making organ, 102. 
blood-vessels of, 318-21. 
capillaries of, 159. 
cells of, 316. 
circulation in, loi. 
development of, 775. 
ducts of, 321. 
functions of, 322. 
in feetus, 328. 

glycogenic function of, 333. 
secretion of, 322. Sec Bile, 
structure of, 314. 
sugar formed by, 333-336. 
test for presence of sugar in, 333. 
Living bodies, properties of, i. 
tissues, contact with, retards co- 
agulation, 66, ^ 

Lobes of lungs,. 190. 

Lobules of .liver, 315. 

of hings, 190. 

Locus niger, 520. 

Love, physical, cerebellum, in rela- 
tion to, 528. 

Luminous circles produced by pres- 
sure on eyeball, 665. 
impressions, duration of, 659. 

! Lrmgs, 187, 193, 
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Lun^j^s, coniimtcd, 
cn]»illanes of, 159, 
of, 191-193. 
changes of air in, 208, 
circulation in, 10 1, 209.* 
congestion of, in asphyxia, 229. 
after division of pnenniogastrio 
nerve, 562. 
contraction of, 199. 
coverings of, 188. 
development of, 777. 
elasticity of, 199. 
intercellular passages in, 19 1. 
lobes of, 190, 
lobules of, 190. 

movements of in respiration, 194- 
200 * 

nutrition of, 209. 

position of, 187. 

structure of, 187, 190. 

sux)nliccl by pneumogjistric nerve, 

, ‘557,559- 

Lymph, analysis of, 360. 

(!oni])ared with chyle, ih, 
with blood, 362. 
general characters of, 357. 
c[iianiity formed, 362. 
relation to blood, 361, 365. 
Lynijdi- corpuscles, structure of, 358. 
ill blood, 92. 

development into bloo<l“Corpiis- 
clcs, 93. 

Lympli-li carts, structure and action 
of, 365. 

I'elation of to spinal cord, 366, 
508. 

Lvmpliatic glands, structure of, 

. 354. 

1 unction of, 358, 

Lyin]>liatic vessels, 
absorption by, 364, 
communication with serous cavi- 
35J* 

communication wi tli blood-v csscls, 

358- 

contraction of, 354. 
course of fluid in, 348. 
distribution of, 349. 
origin of, 349. 

propulsion of lymph by, 353. 
structure of, 347, 353. 
valves of, 353. 

L3unphoid tissue. See lietiform 
Tissues. 


^05 
nr. 

Macula germinativa, 720, 

^Magnesium in human body, 18, 

Maiutenaiice or assimilation, nature 
of the process. See Growth, 
imtritivo, 374. 
of blood, 93. 

Male sexual fuiictioiis, 731. 
voice, 614. 

Malleus^ 674. 
function of, 686. 

Malpighian bodies, 441, 443. 
capsules, 442, 443, 444. 

Mammary glands, 782. 

Manganese, an accidental element, 
18. 

[Marginal filn’o-cartilages, 44. 

Marrow of bone, 45. 

Mastication, 257. 

fiftli nerve supplies muscles of. 

Mastoid cells, 673. 

Matrix of cartilage, 41. 
of nails, 431. . 

Meatus of ear, 671. 

uri^arius, opening of in female, 
717. 

Mechaniciil irritation, violent, effect 
oil nerves, 476. 

Meconium, biliaiy principles in, 327. 

Medulla of bone, 45. 
of hair, 429. 

Medulla oblongata, 509, 518. 
analogy to spinal cord, 512. 

<*.ol limns of, 510. 

distribution of fibres of, 51 1. 
conduction of impressions in, 513. 
congested in asphyxia, 228. 
decussation of fibres in, 511, 512. 
development of, 770. 
effects of injury and disease of, 5 14. 
flbres of, how distributed, 511. 
functions of, 513. 
important to maintenance of life, 
ib., 

influence on deglutition, 516. 
on respiration, 226, 514, 517. 

,011 speech, 517. 
maintenance of power in,' 5 1 7. 
as a nerve centre, 513, 
l>yrajfiids pf, anterior, sy. 

posterior, S12. 
renectin;; power of, 515. 
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Medullo, continued, 

sensfition iiiul volimtaiy power not 
ficatecrin, 517. 
sti*ucture of, 509. 

Medullaiy portion of kidi\ey, 440. 
substance of 13’^niphati'c ^^lands, 
3SS- 

substance of nerve-fibre, 466. 
Membraim <lccidua, 754. 
granulosa, 718. 

development of into corpus lu- 
t teuni, 730. 
limitas, 640. 

liropiia. See Basement membrane, 
pupillaris, 772. 
capsulo-pupillaris, ih, 
tyinjiani, 675. 

office of, 684, 687. • 

Membrane, blastodermic, 742. 
Jacob’s, 640. 
ossification in, 49. 
primary or basemen^. Sec Base- 
ment membrane, 
vitelline, 719, 740. 

Membranes, mucous. Sec ]Mucous 
membranes. 

Membranes, serous. See §erous 
membranes. 

Membranes, passage of fluids 
through, 368. / 

secreting, 395. 

Membranous labyrinth, 676, 678. 
Meinoiy, relation to cerebral hemi- 
spliercs, 533, 

Menstruation, 724. 

analogous with heat, 726. 
coincident with discharge of ova, 

725- 

corpus luteuin of, 730. 
phenomena of, 727. 
time of appearance and cessation, 
726. 

Menstrual discharge, composition 

of, 727. 

Mental dei-angement, $35. 

exertion, etfeet on heat of body, 
243- 

on phosphates in urine, 461. 
faculties, development of in pro- 
portion to brain, 533. 
theory of special localisation of, 

534-536. 

field oY vision, 654, 

Mercury, absorption of, 372, 438. 


Mesenteric arteries, contraction of, 

140. 

veins, blood of,. 87. 

Meshes of capillary network, 159. 
Mesocaphalon, 518. 

Metallic substances, absorption of 
by skin, 437. 

Mezzo-soprano voice, 615. 
Micturition, action of spinal cord 
in, 505. 

Milk, as food, 246. 
properties of, .785. 
secretion of, 784. 

Milk-globules, 785. 

Milk-teeth, 55. 

Mind, cerebral hemisphere the 
organs of, 533*536. • 
influence on action of heart, 128. 
on animal heat, 243. 
on digestion, 283, 294. 
on hearing, 693. 
on movements of intestines, 346. 
on nutrition, 383. 
on res])iratoiy acts, 226, 294. 
on secretion, 408.' 
on secretion of saliva, 260. 
in taste, 704. 
in touch, 707, 
in vision, 653-660. 
perception of special sensations 
by, 623, 

independently of organs, 625. 
licrceptioii of transi’erred impres- 
sions, 486. 

power of concentration on the 
senses, 658. 

of exciting sensations, 712. 
reflex movements independent of, 
500. 

sensitive impressions referred to 
parts by, 481. 

Mitral valve, 105. 

Mixed food for man, 252. 

necessity of, 246. 

Modiolus, 676. * 

Mole(;ules, w giunules, 22. 
in blood, 78, 
ih milk, 785. ^ 
movement of in cells, 27. 
Molecular base of chyle, 358. 
motion, 23. 

Mdliotonous voice, 614. 
Mortifleatiou from deficient blood, 

384. . 
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Motion, causes and phenomena of, 
578. 

ciliary, 578. See Cilia, 
molecular, 23. 
muscular, 580. 

action on bones as levers, 595. 
nerves of, 476. 
of objects, how judged, 657. 
power of, not essentially distinc- 
tive of animals, 5. 
sensation of, 627. 

Motor impulses, transmission of iu 
cord, 499. 
norve-tibres, 475, 
nerves, cranial, 539. 

laws of action of, 482. 
roots of spinal nerves, 493, 565. 

Motor linguic nerve, 565. 
oculi, or third nerve, 539. 

Motorial end- plates, 471. 

Moutl), changes of food in, 256. 
nioisteneil with saliva, 260. 

Movements of intestines, 344.. 
of muscles, 595. 
habitutd, 506, 523. 
reflex. See Reflex Actions. 


sensation of, 710. 
symmetrical, 542, 
l>roduced hy irritiitioii of auditory 
nerve, 697. 
of respiration, 200. 
of stomach, 287. 

Mucous layer of blastodermic mem- 
brane, 742. 

J^Iucous meiiibranes, 398. 
basement membrane of, 399, 400. 
capillaries of, 159. 
component structures of, 399. 
epithelium - cells of, 400. See 
Epithelium, 
gland-cells of, 400. 
tracts of, 398. 
of intestines, 298, 310. 
of stomach, 266. 
of tongue, 6981 

of uteins, changes of in x»reg- 
nancy, 752. 

Mucus, nature of, 15. 
acid, of vagina, 57. 
in bile, 322. 

of mouth, mixed with saliva, 258. 
in urine, 459. 

^lultipolar nerve-cells, 474. 

Muscles of animal lifcj 583. 


Muscles, continued, 
assisting erection, 185. 
assisting vomiting, 289. 
changes in, by exercise, 375* 
contraction of, 588. 
ettect*of x>ressuro of, on veins, 1 70. 
heat developed in contraction of, 

589- 

involuntary, 581. 
moving eyeball, 539. 

laiyiix, 609. 
ncives of, 587. 
nutrition ot; 385. 
of organic life, 583. 
sensibility of, 588. 
sound develo]>ed in contraction 

of, 591- . ^ 

source pf action of, 602. 
striated, 583, 58S. 
voluntary, 583. 
aedion of, 595. 

blood-vessels and nerves of, 

• 586, 587. 

work of, how estimated, 603, 
Muscular coat of arteries, 133, 138. 
of large intestine, 309. 
of small intestine, 297, 298. 

* of stomach, 265. 
fibres, involuntary, 581. 

voluntary, 584. 
of stomach, action of, 287, 
of villi in intestines, 307. 
force, idea of, how derived, 710. 
motion, 580. 

movements. See Movements, 
sense, 587, 709. 

cerebellum the organ of, 528, 
strength tested by respiratory 
oflbrts, 204. 

tissue, of animal life, 583. 
ill arteries, 133. 
contractility of, 587. 
contraction of, 588. 
heat developed in, 589. 
sound in, 590. 

cflbct of stitpuli on, 476, 590. 
of heart, 586. 
involuntary, 581. 
irritability of, 587. 

duration of, after death, 592. 
of organic life, 583. 

^properties of, 587. 
rigidity of, after death, 592. 
sensihility of, $88, 
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Muscular, continued, 
striped, 583. 

structure of, 583-586. 
unstriped, 580-583. 
situations where found, 582. 
structure of, ih, 
in veins, 167, 
tone, 508. 

!Muscularis Mucoste, 267, 298, 306 

307* . 

Muscularity, 
of arteries, 138. 
evidence of, 140. 
pur])oses of, 141. 
of lyin])liatics, 353. 
of lymph-hearts, 366. 

Musical sounds, 6/4. 

Myopia, or short-sightedness, 651. 

Myosin, 15. 

K 

Nahothi glanduhv, 717. 

Nails, 

elic.mical composition of, 15. 
structure of, 431, 
growth of, ih. 

Narcotic poisons in stomach, cx 
periinents on, 293. 

Nasal cavities in relation to smell, 

633- 

Nates (brain), 520. 

Natural organic compounds, 9. 
classili cation of, 10. 

Nerve, depressor, 563* 

Nerve-centres, 465. See Cerebel- 
lum, cerebrum, ©tc. 
conduction in or through, 484. 
congestion of in asphyxia, 230. 
ditfusiou or radiation in, 486. 

^ functions of, 483. 
perception in, 484, 
reflexiou in, 486. 

conditions of, 487. 
transference of impressions in, 485. 
vaso-motor, 576. 

Nerve-corpuscles, 473, 
caudate or stellate, 474. 
of retina, 641. 
simple, 474. 

Nerve-fibres, 465-483. 
axis-cylinder of, 466, 
cerebro-spinal, 465. f 

conductioif of impressions by, 477. 
of one kind only, 478. 


Nerve-fibres, continued. 
rate of, 478. 
continuity of, 470. 
course of, 470. 

differencoin functipn not attended 
bydiflercnce of structure, 475. 
effects of injury iiiid division, 479, 
480, 482. 
fasciculi of, 470. 
force not generated by, 475. 
functions of, 474. 

elfect of chemical stimulation, 
477 - 

of mechanical irritation, 476, 
479 - 

of temperature, 476. 
impressions on, referred rto peri- 
phery, 481. 
kinds of, 465. 
laws of Jiction, 477. 
of motor nerves, 482. 
of sensitive nerves, 478. 
medullary or white substance of, 
466. 

plexuses of, 470. 
of retina, 641. 
size of, 467. 
structure of, 465. 
sympathetic, 468. 
terminations of, 470. 
in cells, 471. 
in free ends, ih. 
in motorial end-phitcs, ih. 
in networks or plexuses, ih. 
in special terminal organs, ih. 
Nerves, 

action of stimuli on, 475-477. 
afferent, 475. 
centrifugal, 475. 
centripetal, ih. 

cerebral, jdij^siology of, 538, B:c 
Cerebral Ncives. 
efferent, 475, 
excito-vaso-inotor, 577'. 
inhibitory, 131, 475* 
of motipii, or motor, 475. 

laws of action in, 482. 
respiratory, 226. 
of sensation, or sensitive, 475. 

laws of action in, 478. 
of special sense, 538. 

8ecrefcor3% 409, 475. 

spinal, 493. See Spinal Nerves. 

stimuli of, 4(76. 
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Nerves, continued^ 
structure of, 465. 
sympathetic. See Symi)athctic 
Nerve. 

trophic, 388, 475. • 
uliiar, effect of compression of, 479 
of division of, 482, 
vaso-iiibibitory, 577. 
vaso-niotor, 142, 576. 

Nervi-nervorum, 481. 

Nervous force, velocity of, 488. 
layer of retina, 641. 

Nervous substance, changes in from [ 
mental exertion, 376. 
fibrous, 465- 

phosphorus in urine from, 461. 
vesicular, 464, 473. 

Nervous system, 463. 
cerebro-spinal, 463, 488. 
development of, 743, 770. 
elementary structure of, 464. See 
Nerve -corpuscles, and Nerve- 
tibres. 

influence of, on animal heat, 243. 
on arteries, 142. 
on contractility, 587. 
on contraction of blood-vessels, 
142, 577 * 
on erection, 184. 
on gastric digestion, 291. 
on the heart’s action, 129. 
on movements of intestines, 346. 

of stomach, 294. 
on nutrition, 385. 
on resi>iration, . 226. 
on secretion, 408. 
on sphincter aiii, 346. 
of organic life, 464, 568, 
sympathetic, 464. 

Nervous abducens seu ocularis ex- 
ternus, 541. 

patheticus seu trochlearis, 541. 
vagus, 557. See Pneumogastric. 

Networks, *capillary, 157, Capil- 
laries. • 

N euralgia, division ofnerv^ for, 480. 

New-born animals, heat of, 232. 

Ninth cerebral nerve, 565. 

Nipple, an erectile organ, 183* 
structure of, 784. 

Nitrogen in blood, 89, 90. 
influence of in decomiiositibn, to. 
in relation to food, 253. 
in respiration, 216.^ 


Nitrogenous food, 245, 248. 
in relation to muscular work, 
603. 

in relation to urea, 454. 

to uric acid, 456. 
principles, ii. 

Noise, how produced, 692. 

Noises in ears, 696. 

Nose. See Smell, 
irritation referred to, 486. 
restoration of, sensitive pheno- 
* mcna in, 481. 

Non-azotised or Non-nitrogenous 
food, 245 

organic principles, 10, 
Non-vascuhir parts, nutrition of, 

Nuchd, 

description of, 23. 
in developing and growing parts, 
3 ^ 2 . 

Nucleoli or nuclous-corjmsclcs, 23. 
Niitritioii comjiared with secretion, 

405. 

conditions necessary to, 383. 
examples of, 376. 
general nature of, 374. 
influence of conditions of blood 
on, 383, 

of nervous system on, 385, 548, 
of state of part on, 389. 
of supply of blood on, 384. 
of sympathetic nerves on, 575' 
ill paralysed parts, 386. 
in vascular and non- vascular 
parts, 385. 

Nutritive, 
repetition, 382. 
reproduction, ib. 

I Nymplia^, 717. 


O. 

oblique muscles of the eye, action 

of, 543 - • 

Ocular cleft, 773. 

spectrum, 659. 

Odours, 

* causes of, 630. 

difl'erent kinds of, 634* 
perception of, 630. 

varies in diflierent ‘classes, 634. 
relation to taste, 705. 
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(Esophagus, action of in deglutition, 
265. 

rellex movements of, 500. 

Oil, absorption 364, 373, 

Uily matter, ii. 

coated with albumen, 359. ’ 
Oleaginous principles, digestion of, 
286, 313, 330, 338. 

Olein, II. 

Olfactory cells, 632. 
lobes, functions of, 521. 
neyve, 631. * 

subjeel ive sensations of, 635. 
Olivary body, 511, 
fasciculus, 512. 

Oj^hthalmie ganglion, relation of 
third nerve (0,1539. 

Optic lobes, corpora iiuadrigemina, 
homologues of, 521. 
functions of, 521. 
nerve, decussation of, 668. 
fibres of, 475, 

point of entrance insensible to 
sight, 663. 

thalamus, function of, 521. 
vesicle, primary, 770. 
secondary, 772. 

Optical angle, 655. 

Ora serrata of retina, 638. 

Oral canal and oral opening, 620. 
Organic compounds, instability of, 9. 
peculiarities of some, 8. 

Xirocesscs, influence of sympathetic 
nerve upon, 573. 
Organisation, delinition of, 8. 
Organs, plurality of cerebral, 534. 
Organs of sense, development of, 770. 
Os orbieiilare, 674. 

0;s uteri, 717. 

Osmosis, 368. 

Osseous labyrinth, 676. 

Ossicles of the ear, 674, 
office of, 685. 

Ossi cilia auditus, 674. 

Ossification, 49, ‘ 

Otoconia or Otolithe^, ^79. 

use of, 690. 

Ovaries, 714. 

enlargement of at puberty, 723. 
Groaflau vesicles in, 718. 

Ovisacs, 718. 

O villa Nabotlu, 

Ovum, 719. • 

action of seminal fluid on, 738. 


Ovum, C 07 iiinued, 
changes of in ovary, 722. 

previous to formation of em- 

feryo. 739- 

subsequent to cleaving, 741. 
in uterus, 742. * 

cleaving of yelk, 740. 
connexion of with uterus, 751. 

I discharge of from ovary, 723. 
formation of, 721. 

I germinal membrane of, 742. 

germinal vesicle aiijd spot of, 720. 

I impregnation of, 731. 

j structure of, 719. 

Oviduct, or Fallopian tube, 714, 715. 

' Oxalic acid in urine, 463. 

I Oxygen, 

I in blood, 89, 219, 

consumed in breatliing, 210, 215, 
oflects of, on colour of blood, 85, 
on iiulmonary circulation, 166. 
jiroportion of to carbonic acid, 
215. 

union with cfirbon and hydrogen, 
producing heat, 236. 


r. 

Pacinian bodies or corpuscles, 471 . 

Pain excited hy the mind, 712. 
ill paralysed parts, 479. 

Palate in relation to deglutition, 264. 
nerves of, 559. 

Palate and uvula in relation to voice, 
618. 

Palmitin, 11. 

Pancreas, 312. 
development of, 775. 
functions of, 312. 

Pancreatic fluid, 312. 

Pancreatin, ib. 

Papillae, 

of the kidney, 441. 
of skin, distribution of, 421. 
end-bulbs in, 425, 426. 
epithelium of, 425. 
nerve-fibres in, 422.. 
supply of blood to, 422. 
touch corpuscles in, 423. 
of teeth, 54. 
of toifegue, 698, 700. 
circumvallate or calyciform, 
761. 
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Papillrc, continued, 
of tongue, conical or filiform, 701. 
fungiform, ib. 
use of, 703. 

Paraglobuliu, 74. 

l*iir vagumi IScc Pneumogastric 
nerve. 

Paralysed parts, 
pain in, 479. 
nutrition of, 386. 
limbs, temperature of, 243. 
preservation of sensibility in, 481. 
l^aralysis, cress, 513. 

seat of, according to part of ccre- 
bro-spinal axis injui'cd, 496. 
Paraplegia, 

deiivery in, 506. 

iiiflueneo of siiinal cord shown in, 
496. 

reflex movements in, 501. 
state of intestines in, 346. 

Parotid glaiul, saliva from, 259. 
l*ar tides, 

clianges of in nutrition, 375. 
duration of life in each, 38 1. 
natural decay and death, 376. 
process of forming new, 382. 
removal wlieii impaired or effete, 

376. 

Parturition, mechanism of, 224. 
I’atheticus, or fourth nerve, 541. 
Pause in heart’s action, 119, 120. 

respiratory, 2CX5. 

Peduncles, 

of the cerebellum, 525. 
of the cerebrum, 531, 

Pelvis of the kidney, 441. 

Penis, 

corpus cavernosiim of, 183. 
development of, 782. 
erection of, explained, 183. 
reflex action in, 184, 505. 

Pepsin, 16, 275. 

Peptone, *285. 

Percejition of sensations by cerebral 
hemispheres, 484, 532. 
Perichondrium, 42. 

Perilymph, or fluid of labyrinth of 
ear, 678. 
use of, 689. 

Periosteum, 42. 

Peristaltic movements of intestines, 
344- ' 

of stomach, 288. 


Permanent cartilage, 41. 
teeth, 50. 

Perspiration, cutaneous, 432. 
insensible and sensible, 434. 
ordinar}^ constituents'^of, ib. 
Pey(fi*’s glands, 301. 
functions of, 303. 

]mtches, 301, 

resemblanee to vascular glands, 
305, 410. 
structure of, 302. 

Plflirynx, 

action of in swallowing, 264, 500, 
560. 

influeinre of glosso-j>haryiigt‘al 
nerve on, 544. 

of pneumogastric nerve on, 5 58, 
559- . 

Phosphates in tissues, 1 7. 
present in albumen, 13. 
in blood, 80, 82. 
in urine, 462. 

Phosphorus in human body, 17. 
union of with oxygen producing 
heat, 236, vote. 
in urine, source of, 462. 
Phrenology, 535. 

Physiology, definition of, i. 

Pia niater, circulation in, i8i. 
Pigment, 39. 

of choroid coat of eye, 637. 
composition of, 41. 
of hair, 378, 429* 
of skin, 420. 
uses of, 41. 

Pigment cells, form of, 26, 40. 
Pineal gland, 537. 

Pinna of ear, 671. 

“Pins and needles,” sensation ^f, 

479. 

Pitch of voice, 618. 

Pith of hair, 429. 

Pituittiiy gland, 537. 

Placenta, 749, 752. 

* formation of, 755. 
fcetal and iiMitcrnal, 757. 
relation of to the liver, 328. 
structures composing, 757. 

Plants, 

distinctions from aiflmals, 4. 
Plexuses of nerves, 470. 
terminal, 471. 

of spinal nerves, relation to cord, 

492. 
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rneuiiiogastric nerve, 557. 
distribution of, 557. 
mixed function of, 558. 
iiiilucnce 011 action of heart, 131. 

' on d(*glutition, 265. 

on digestion, 293. ♦ 

on functions of larynx, 558, 
SS9- , 

of (jcsopliagus, 559. 
of lungs, ib, 
ofphiuynx, 558, 559. 
on ]noveinents of stomac^i, 

• 294. 

on respiration, 514, 561. 
on secretion of gastric fluid, 

293, 294- 

on sensation of \iungcr,29i. 
of thirst, 292. 

origin of from medulla oblongata, 
514. 

Poisoned wounds, absorption from, 
373. 

Poisons, narcotic, introduced in ^ 
stomach, 293, 

Polarity of muscles, 595, 'iiotc. 
Polygamous birds, tlieir cerebella, 

529. 

Pons Varolii, its structure, 518. * 

l*ortal blood, characters of, 87. 
canals, 316. 
circulation, 102. 

function of spleen with regard 
to, 418. 

veins, urrangcinent of, 316, 

Portio dura, of seventh nerve, 550. 

inollis, of seventli nerve, 679. 

Post mortem rigidity. Sec lligor 
^Mortis. 

Posture, effect of on the heart’s 
* action, 125. 

Potassium, salts of, in fluids and 
tissues, 17. 

Pi egnancy, absence of menstruation 
during, 727. 
corpus liiteum of, 731. 
influence on blood, §3. 
I’rosbyopia, or long - siglitcdiiess, 
652. 

Pressure on eye, effects of, 665, 
Primary meniJbrane, 395, 400. 
Primitive, dental groove, 54. 
fasciculi and fibrils of muscle, 

583-585- 

groove in embryo, 743. 


Principles, nitrogenous, 1 1. 

non*uitrogenous, 10. 

Process, vermiform, 524. 

Processus gracilis, 674. 

a cerebeilo ad testes, 531. 

Prostate gland, 731. 
functions of secretion unknown, 
737‘ 

Protagon, 74. 

Proteids, 245. 

Protimi-compounds, 12. 

Protoplasm, 20, 77. 

Ptyalin, action ot^ 262. 

Puberty, 

changes at period of, 723. 
indicated by menstruation, 726. 
Pudenda, 717. • 

Pulmonaryartciy, valves of, 108, 1 19 
capillaries, 192. 
circulation, 10 1. 

influence of carbonic acid on, 
228. 

of pneuinogastric nerve on, 

, 561- 

velocity of, 179. • 

3 'ulp of bail*, 378. 

of teeth, 51. 

Pulse, arterial, 143. 
cause of, ih, 
dicrotous, 151. 
difference of time in, 145. 
ex})lanation of, 148. 
frequency of, 124. 
influence of age in, ih. 

of food, ])osture, etc., 125. 
observations on with sphygmo- 
graph, 146-148. 
relation of to respiration, 126. 
tracings of, 148, 151. 
in large arteries, 150. 
in radial arteiy, 15 1. 
v^ariations in, 124-126. 
in capillaries, 160, 16 1. 

Pupil of eye, office of, 644. * 
relation of third nerve to, 540. 
Purgative action of bile, 327. 

Pus, contains albumen, 13. 
Putrefaction. Sec Decomposition. 

arrested by gastric fluid, 274. 
Pylorus, structure of, 266, 
action of, 287, 288. 

Pyramidal portion of kidney, 440. 
Pvramids of medulla oblongata, 5 1 1, 
512. 
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Q. 

QuaLlruiicds, rctinai of, 667. 


E. 

Eadiation of impressioiLs, 486, 499. 
Eecitiim, 309. 

evacuation of, a reflex act, 505. 
mechanism of, 292. 

Ecflexion of impressions, 486. 
by medulla oldongata, 515. 
by spinal cord, 499. 

Ecflex actions, 486, 499. 
in accidents, 506. 
conditions necessary to, 487. 
in disease, 507. 
examples of, 501, 505. 
excito-motor and sen sori -motor, 
504, note* 

general rules of, 487. 
independent of mind, 487, 50 1 - 505. 
influence of cord on, 500, 507. 
irregular in disease, 487. 

after se]xiration of cord from 
brain, 501, 505. 
imrposive in health, 487. 
relation of fifth nerve to, 546. 
relation to volition, 505. 

to walking, running, etc., 506* 
sustained, 488. 
in tetanus, &c., 507. 

Ecflex functions of medulla oblon- 
gata, 515. 
of spinal cord, 500. 

Eefracting media of eye, 642. 
Ecfractioii, laws of, 642. 

Eenal arteries, arrangement of, 444. 

veins, blood of, 89. 

Eepair, 8 ec Nutrition, 
retarded in paralysed parts, 386. 
Eepetition, nutritive, 382. 
Eeproduction, nutritive, ih 
Eeserve air, 2QI. , 

Eesidual air, ih. , 

Eespiration, 186. • 

abdominal type of, 198. 
ammonia and other products ex- 
haled by, 218, 

carbonic acid increased by, 21 1. 
changes of nir in, 210, 
of blood in, 219. 
costal types of, 198, 


Eespiration, continued. 
force of, 203-207. 
frecpicncy of, 203. 
iuHuenco of brain 011, 504, ^ 

of medulla oblongata, 225-227, 

• 513-516. 

of pneumogastric nerve, 5 14, 560. 
mechanism of, 194. 
movements of, 195, ^S^t’cEcspira- 
tory movements, 
of air in, 208. 

» of blood in, ih, 
nitrogen in relation to, 216.^ 
oxygen diminished by, 215. 
quantity of air changed in, 201. 
relation of to the pulse, 126. 
structure of grgans of, 188 -194. 
su.spensioii and arrest of, 227. 
temperature of air increased by, 
210. 

types of, 198. 

watery vapour exhaled in, 217. 
*Eespiratory capacity of chest, 202. 
function of skin, 436. 
movements, 195-199. 
of air tubes, 207. 
centre of, the medulla oblongata , 
• 514. • 

eflect of on circulation, 1 73. 
excited through ncrv(?s, 515. 

by various stimuli, 516. 
of expiration, 198. 
of glottis, 2cx>. 

influence on amount of carbonic 
acid, 212. 
of inspiration, 195. 
relation to will, 504. 
various, mechanism of, 20c, 
muscles, 195, 199. 
power of, 204. 
secondary, 227. 
nerves, 227, 
rh3rthm, 200. 

tract of mucous membrane, 399. 
Eost, favourable to coagulation, (36. 
Eestiform bodies, $10, 512. 
Eetching, explanation of, 290. 

Eete mucosum, 420. 
testis, 732. 

Eetifonn tissue, 267, *98, 355. 
Eetina, 638. 

^duration of impressions on, 659. 

of after-sensations, 659. 
effect of pressure on, ^5. 
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Retina, coniiiiucd, 
foctil distance of, 649. 
function of, 641, 

imaf^e on, how formed distinctly, 

647 - 

inversion of, how corrected', 65 3. 
insensible at entrance of optic 
nerve, 663. 

insufficient alone for distinct 
vision, 642. 
in quadrupeds, 667. 

I’cc^procal action of parts of, 661. 
in relation to direction of vision, 
656. 

to motion of bodies, 657. 
to single vision, 664. 
to size of field Qf vision, 654. 
stnieturc of, 638. 

Rhythm of heart, cause of, 128. 
Sea Heart, 
respiratory, 200. 

Rigor mortis, 592. 

iiffecta all classes of muscles, 594.* 
ph(*nomciia and causes of, 593, 
Rima glottidis, movements of in re- 
spiration, 200. 

Rods of Corti, 678. 

use of, 692. 

Root of nail, 431. 

Koot-sheuth of hair, 431. 

Roots of spinal nerves, 490, 493. 
anterior and posterior, special pro- 
perties of, 494. 

Rotation, 

following inj ury of crura ccrchell i, j 
530- I 

ju-oduced hy dividing the crura ; 
cerebri, 521. | 

Rouleaux, formation of in blood, 62, 

‘ 73 - 

Rubbing, influence on cutaneous ab- 
sorption, 437. 

Ruga^ or folds of stomach, 266. 
Rumination, 290. 

Running, mechanism of, 6o2« * 

Rut or heat, 724. , 


S. 

Saccharine principles of food, diges- 
tion of, 286, ^ 

action of bke on, 332* 
absorption of, 339. 


Sacculus, 678. 

Safety-valve action of tricuspid 
valve, 115. 

Saline constituents of bile, 324. 
Saline constituents of blood, 82. 
use of, 97. 
of urine, 460. 

matters, absorption of, 369. 
Saliva, action of on food, 262. 
on starch, 263. 
composition of, 260. 
digestive properties of, 262, 
mechanical purposes of, 261. 
organs for production of, 258. 
physical properties of, 259. 
purposes of, 261. 
quantity secreted, 260. 
rate of secretion, ib, 
reaction of, 259. 
relation to gastric fluid, 263. 
Salivary glands, 256. 

development oi\ 774. 

Salts, alkaline and earthy, influence 
on coagulation, 65. 

Sarcode, 20. 

Sarcolenirna, 584. 

Sarcoiis elements, 585. 

Scala media, 677. 
tympani, 677. 
vestibuli, ib. 

Sclerotic, 637, 645. 

Scurvy from want of vegetables, 255. 
Season, influence on carbonic acid 
expired, 213. 

Sebaceous glajids, 428. 

their secretion, 432. 

Seciieting glands, 401. 
aggregated, 403. 
convoluted tubular, 403. 
tubular or simple, 401. 

Secreting membranes. See Mucous 
and serous membranes. 
Secretion, 394. 

action of cells and nuclei in, 404. 
apparatus necessui^y for, 395. 
circumstancest influencing, 407. 
dischargfe of, 406. 
general nature of, 394. 
in^uence of nervous system on, 
408. 

of sympathetic nerve, 573. 
of qaiantity of blood, 407. 
j^rocess of, 394. 

relation or antagonism of, 409. 
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Secretion, continued, 

l esemblance to nutrition, 405. 
by membranes, 395. 
mucous, 398. 
serous, 395. 
synovial, 398. 
in vascular glands, 408. 

Selection of materials for absoi’ption, 
363. 

Semicir(Uilar canals of ear, 676. 
development of, 773. 
use of, 689. 

Semilunar valves, 108, 
action of, 115. 

Seminal fluid, 734. 

composition of, 738. 
jcoi’puscles and granules of, 734. 
emission of, a reflex act, 505. 
influence on ovum and embryo, 

738- 

filaments, 734. 

purpose oi; 735. 
tubes, 732. 
vesicles, 735. 

Sensation attended b}’ ideas, 71 1. 
ccrebrtal nerves of, 538. 
common, 623. 

conditions necessary to, 71 1. 
conduction of in spinal cord, 496. 

< ontrasts in, 712. 
definition of, 623. 
excited by mind, 712. 

by internal causes, 626. 
of hunger, 291. 

influence of attention on, 629,658. 
influence of mind necessary to, 7 1 1 , 
of motion,, how perceived, 627. 

muscular, 588, 709-71 1. 
of necessity of breathiug, 292. 
nerves of. 475- 

convey impressions to centres 
only, 478. 

impressions on referred to peri- 

/ i^iery, 479'48i. 

laws of ac;tion of, 488. 
perceived in cerebrum, 532. 
preservation of in* paralysed 
nerves, 482, 

referred to exterior, 482. 
special, 623. 
stimuli of, 475-477; 

of special, 624-626. 
ill stum^is, 481. 
subjective, 712. 


Sensation, continued, 
of thirst, 291. 
sjuiipatlietic, 487. 
touch a modification of, 706. 
transference and radiation of, . 

• 487. 499- 

two kinds of, 623. 
of volatile bodies, 628. 
of weight, 710. 

Sense, 

of hearing, 671. See Heaving, 

• Sound. 

of sight, 636. See Vision, 
of smell, lb. See Snudl. 
of taste, 697. See Taste, 
of touch. Sec Touch, 
muscular, 5^8, 709-71 1. 
special, nerves of, 538. 
organs of, development of, 770. 
Senses, special, general pro] )er tics 
of, 623. 

action of external and internal 
‘ stimuli on, 625. 

impairment of from division of 
the facial nerve, 551. 
from division of the fifth nerve, 
547- 

• influence of *ft.ttention on, 629. 

of internal impressions on nerves 
of, 626. 

qualities of external matter ]>cr- 
ceived by, 623, 627. 
special nerves of, 623. 
stimulus excites in each nerve its 
own sensation, 624. 

Sensitive impressions, conduction of, 

479. 

by spinal cord, 496, 498. 
reference of, 480-482. 
nerves, 476. 

Sensory ganglia, 523. 

Septum between auricles, formation 

of, 767. 

between ventricles, formation of, 

• 767* 

Serosity of bipod, 79. 

Serous layer of blastodermic mem- 
brane, 742, 745. 

Serous membranes, 395. 
arrangement of, 396. 
communication of lymphatics 
^ with, 352. 
epithelium of, 39$^ 
fluid secreted by, 397, 
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Serous incuihranes, conlhiunl. 
lining joints, etc., 396. 

visceral cavities, ih, 

]mr]>ose of, 396. 

‘ stomata, 353. 

structure of, 395, 

Serum, 
of Mood, 7 ^* 

chief source of albumen, 13, 
separation of, 60, 78. 

Seventh cerebral nerve, auditory 

F ortiou, 679, 692. „ 

portion, 550. 

Sex, influence on blood, 83, 

influence on production of car- 
bonic acid, 21 1. 

relation of to capacity of chest, 203. 
to resjuratory movements, 198. 
Sexual organs and functions in the 
female, 714- 731. 
in the male, 73i-739« 

Sexual passion, connection of with 
cerehcllum, 528. 

Sighing, mechanism of, 221. 

Sight. Vision. 

Silica, parts in which found, 1 7. 
Singing, mechanism of, 614. 

Single vision, conditions of, 664. * 
Sinus tenninalus, 750. 

urogenitalis, 779. 

Sinuses of dura mater, 181, 

Sixth cerebral nerve, 541. 

Size of field of vision, 654-657. 

Skin, 419. 
absorption by, 437. 
of gases, 439. 

of metallic substances, 437. 
of water, ih. 
capillaries of, 161. 

V;utis vera of, 421, 
epidermis of, 419. 
evaporation from, 439. 
excretion by, 432-437. 
exhalation of carbonic acid from^ 

of watery vapour from, 434. 
functions of, 419. 

respiratory, 436. 
papillre of, 423-426. 
perspiratiop of, 433. 
rete mucosum of, 420. 
sebaceous glands of, 428. 
structure of,, 419. 
sudoriparous glands of, 426. 


Slceji, influence of on production of 
carbonic acid, 215. 

Smell, sense of, 630. 
conditions of, 630. 
different kinds of odours, 634. 
impaired by lesion of facial nerve, 
SSI- 

impaired by lesion of fiftli nerve, 

547. 

internal excitants of, 635. 
limited to olfactory region, 633. 
relation to common sensibility, 
633 - 

structure of organ of, 631. 
subjective sensations of, 635. 
varies in difleront animals, 634. 
Sneezing, caused by sun’s light, 486. 

mechanism of, 223. 

Sniffing, meclianism of, 224. 

smell aided by, 631. 

Soda, salts of in blood, 80. 

in solids and fluids, 17. 

Sodium in human body, 1 7. 

chloride of, in albumen, 13. 

Solid food, action of gastric fluid on, 
276, 

Solitary glands, 301. 

Sonorous vibrations, how communi- 
cated in ear, 683, e. s. 
in air and \vater, 683. Bee Sound. 
Soprano voice, 614. 

Sound, 

conduction of by ear, 679. 
by external ear, 680-682, 
by internal ear, 689-692. 
by middle ear, 683-689. 
movements and sensations pro- 
duced by, 697. 
perception of, 692. 
of direction of, 693. 
of distance of, 694. 
a state of the auditory nerve, 

69s* 

X>crmanence of sensation, of, 694. 
produced by contraction of mus- 
cle, 590. 

producticii of, "692. 
subjective, 696. 

Sounds as expressions of passion, 
614. 

classified, 614. 
of heart, 119. 
causes of, 120. 

Sources of nervous force, 484. 
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Sjiasrns, reflex acts, 507. 

614. 

meehaiUHin of, 224. 

Special sense. i^*ec »Senses. 
Spoctruui-aiialysis, 86. 
of blood, 86. 

Spcctriiiii, ocular, 659-61. 

Speech, 619. 

function of tongue in, 622. 
influence of medulla oblongata 
on, 517. 

S])ermatozoids, development of, 734. 
form and structure of, iJ), 
function of, 735. 
motion of, 734. 

S}>herical aberration, how corrected 
in the eye, 648. 

Spheroids,! e])ithelium, 30. 
ySphiueter ani, 
external, 345. 
internal, 310, 345. 
influence of spinal cord on, 501, 
508. 

S] >1 1 ygm ograph, 1 46. 

Spinal accessory nerve, 564, See 
Accessory nerve. 

S])inal cord, 488. 
canal of, 490. 

a collection of nervous centres, 
508. 

colmriiis of, 494. 
commissure of, ih, 
conduction of impressions by, 
495-499. 

course of fibres in, 491. 
decussation of sensitive imj)res- 
sions in, 499. 

effect of injuries of, on conduction 
of impressions, 496. 
on nutrition, 386-88. 
enlargement of parts of, 493. 
Assures and furrows of, 490. 
functions of, 496-509. 
of columns, 496. 

influence ot on heart’s action, 128. 
on lymph-h^rts, 366, 508. 
on sphincter anf, 500^ 508, 
on tone, 509. 

morbid irritability of, 507. 
nerves of, 493-95. 
reflex function of, 500. See Re- 
flex action, 
size of parts of, 492, 
structure of, 490. 


Spinal, cord, cmtiniied, 

transference and radiation in, 485, 
499 « 

Spinal nerves, 
origin of, 493. 
physiology of, 564. 

Spiral canal of ccxjhlea, 676. 
lamina of cochlea, 677. 
function of, 691. 

Sj)]een, 

as a blood-forming organ, 417. 
in r^ation to digestion, 418. 

to portal circulation, ih, 
hilus of, 412. 

Malpighian corpuscles of, 413. 
jnil]>, 412. 
structure of, 411.^ 
trabecuhe of, 411? 
stroma of, 412. 

Splenic vein, blood of, 87, 
Spontaneous decomposition, 9. 

Spot, germinal, 720. 

Stjuiinmus epithelium, 30. 

Stapedius muscle, 674. 

function of, 688. 

Sta])es, 674, 676. 

Starch, 

action of cooking on, 286. 
of j)anereatic secretion, 313. 
of saliva, 262. 
of various substances, ib, 
animal, 334. 

digestion of in small intestine, 

339. 

in stomach, 286. 

Starvation, 250, 

loss of weiglit in, 250. 
ettect on temperature, 251. 
8ym]>toms, 251. 

])eriod of death in, 252. 
ay»pcaranoe after death, 252. 
Statical pressure of blood, 152. 
Stature, relation to capacity of chest, 
202. 

Stearin, 10. 

Stellate nerve-coryiuscles, 474. 
Stercorin, 342. 

allied to cholesterin, 323. 
Stereoscope, 671. 

Still layer in capillaries, 163. 
Stimuli, as excitants of contractility, 
590-92. 

of sensation, 476, 478. , 
of special senses, 624-26. 
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St. Martin, Alexis, case of, 272, 
277, 281. 

Stomach, 

blood-vessels of, 271. 
development of, 774. 
digestion in, 280-86. 
influence of nervous system on, 
291. 

digestion of after death, 294. 
examined through hstulic, 272, 
281. 

glands of, 268. 

* lenlioular, 270. 

tubular, 268. 
movements of, 287. 

influence of nervous system on, 
294- 

in vomitiiii^, 289. 
mucous inciiibrano of, ’266. 
jjiuscular Ciuit of, 265. 
passage of substances from to 
urine, 446. 

presonce of not absolutely distinc- 
tive of animals, 7. 
in relation to hunger, 291. 
secretion of, 271. See Gastric 
fluid, 

structure of, 265. • 

temperature of, , 2 72. 

Striped muscular fibre, 583-87. 
Stroma of ovary, 715. 

Structural changes of food in sto- 
mach, 283. 

Structural compositioji of hu^an 
body, 19. 

Stumps, sensations in, a8i. 
Subjective sensations, 712. 
of sound, 696. 
of taste, 706. 

Sublobular veins, 318. 

Sucking, mechanism of, 225. 
Sudoii})arous glands^ 426. 
their distribution, 427. 
number of, ih. 
their secretion, 433. 

Suffocation, 228-31. 

Sugar, digostion*of, 286, 332. 
as food, experiments with, 248. 
formation of in liver, 333-40, 
Sulphates in urine, 460. ^ 

Sulphur, in bile, 325. 
in human body, 17. 
union pf with oxj'gen producing 
heat, 216, 236, note. 


Sulphur, continued, 
in urine, 461. 

Suprarenal capsules, 410, 41 1. . 
development of, 777. 
disease of, relation to discolora- 
tion of skin, 416, Twte, 
Swallowing, 263. 

Sweat, 432. 

Syinpathetic nerve, 567. 

character of movements executed 
through, 575. 

cominunication of with fifth nerve, 
549, 568, 

with glosso-pharyngeal nerve, 
568. 

with pneumogastric nerve, 558, 

568. 

’with sixth nerve, 541. 
with spinal nerves, 568. 
conduction of impressions by, 
572. 

divisions of, 567. 
fibres of, course of, 570. 

differences of from cerebro- 
spinal fibres, 468, 568. 
mixture with cerebro - spinal 
fibres, 571. 

relation to cerobro-spinal sys- 
tem, 577. 
ganglia of, 567. 
action of, 574. 

co-ordination of movements by, 

575 - 

in substance of organs, 575. 
influence of on blood-vessels,' 142, 
577 - 

on heart’s action, 128. 
on involuntary luotion, 574. 
on nutrition, 388, 575. 
on secretion, 408, 575. 
physiology of, 570-78 
structure of, 567-70, 

Synovial fluid, secretion of, 398. 

membranes, 396. 

Syntonin, 15, ^ 

Systemic circulation, 10 1. See Cir- 
cuiatioh. 
vessels, 103. 


T. 

Tact, 623. See Touch. 

Tannic acid, test for gelatin, 12. 
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Taiino-gclatin, ih. 

Taste, 697. 

conditions for perception of, 697. 
coiine(;tion with snioll, 705. 
impaired by injury of facial nerve, 

551 - 

of fifth nerve, 547. 
nerves on wliicli the sense de- 
pends, 555, 703, 704. 
j>enuanence of impressions, '705. 
seat of, 698. 

subjective sensations, 706. 
variations of, 704. 

Tauriii|^ sulphur combined with, 
325, note, 

Taurocholic acid, 323. 

Teeth, 5C). 

dcvelo])ment and casting of, 54, 

379. 

]>arts of, 50, 
structure of, 51. 
temporary and ])ermanent, 55. 
'temperament, influence of blood, 
84. 

Temperature, 

average of body, 231. 
changes of, effects of, 234. 
circumstances modifying, 232. 
of cold-blooded, and warm-blooded 
animals, 235. 
ill diseases, 234. 

increased of supporting, 

241. 

inl]u(mcc on amount of carbonic 
acid produced, 213. 
on nerves, 476. 
loss of, 238, 
maintenance of, 236. 
of Mammalia, birds, etc., 234. 
modified by age, etc., 232. 
of paralysed parts, 243. 
regulation of, 238. 
relation of to combustion of car- 
bon and hydrogen, 236, 
of respired air, 31 1 , 
sensation of variations of, 712. 
iSce Heat. 

Temporary cartilage, 41, 43. 
teeth, 55. 

Tendinous cords, 106. 

Tendons, structure of, 37. 

Tenor voice, 614. 

Tensor tympani muscle, 674. 
office of, 688. 


Tesselated epithelium, 30. 

Testicle, 731. 

development of, 777. 
structure of, 731. 

Tetanus, reflex movements in, 507. 
Thai ami optici, function of, 521. 
Third cerebral nerve, 539. 

Thirst, 

allayed by cutaneous absorption, 

439 * 

cause of, 84. 
sensiition of, 291. 

Thoracic duct, 349. 

its contents, 361. 

Thorax, 99. 

Th3unus gland, 41 1. 

function' of, 414.* 

Tliyro-aryjtcnoid muscles, 610. 
Thyroid gland, 41 1, 413. 
function of, 415. 

Thyroid cartilage, structure and 
connections of, 607, 608. 

Tinihre of voice, 615. 

Tissue, adipose, 38. 

areolar, cellular, or connective, 35. 
fatty, 38. 
muscular, 580, 

Tissues, 

absorption of, 365. 
elementary, struc.ture of, 29. 
decay and removal of, 375. 
erectile, 183. 
mntually excretory, 95. 
nitrogenous, urea derived from, 
455 - 

nutrition of. See Nutrition, 
relation to blood, 167. 
vascular and non- vascular, 385. 
Tone of blood-vessels, 142. 
of muscles, 508. 
of voice, 615. 

Tongue, 698. 

action of in deglutition, 264. 

in sucking, 225. 
epithelium of, 702. 
function of in speech, 622. 
influence of facial nerve 
muscles of, 552, 
motor nerve of, 565. 

%n organ of touch, 703. 
papillsB of, 698, 7c o. 
parts most sensitive to taste, 55. 
703 - 

structure of, 698. 
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Tooth-ache, radiation of sensation 
iiij 486. 

Tooth- fang, 50. 

absor})tiou of, 379. 

Tooth-pulp, SI, 52, 55. 

Touch, 706. 

aftcr-sensatioTi of, 711. 
characters of external bodies as- 
certained by, 707. 
conditions for j)erfection of, 708, 
connection of with muscular sense, 

• 709. . ' 

co-operation of mind with, 71 1. 
function of cuticle with regard to, 
426. 

of pa})illje of skin with regard 
to, 424. « 

the hand an organ of, 708. 
niodilication of,. 708. 
a modification of common sensa- 
tion, 623, 706. 

S2)C(ual organs of, 707. ^ 

subjective sensation of, 712- 
tlio tongue an organ of, 704. 
Toiicli-corimsclos, 423, 471. 
'J'rachea, 99. 

structure of, 188. ^ 

Tracts of medulla oblongata, 509. 
of mucous membrane, 398. 
of spinal cord, 490. 

TraJescaiitia Virginica, movements 
in cells of, 20. 

Tragus, 671. 

Transference of impressions, 485, 

499. 

Transplanted skin, sensation in, 481. 
Tricuspid valve, 105. 

safety-valve ac’-tiou of, 115. 
Trigeminal or fifth nerve, 543. 

etfects of injury of, 388, 546, 
Trochleaiis nerve, 541. 

Trophic nerves, 388, 475. 

Tube, Eustachian, 687. 

Tubes, Fallopian, ilee Fallopian 
tubes. 

looped, of Henle, 442. 

Tubular glands, 401. 

, convoluted, 403. 
simple, 401. 
of intAtines, 310. 
of stomach, 268. 

Tubules, general structure of^,28. 
Tubuli seAriniferi, 732. 
uriuiferi, 441. 


Tunica albuginea of testicle, 731. 

Tympanum or middle car, 673. 
development of, 773. 
functions of, 683. 
membrane of, 673, 
structure of, H?, 
use of air in, 685. 

Tyi)e3 of respiration, 198. 

U. 


[Jlceration of parts attending in- 
juries of nerves, 386, 547, 548. 
Ulnar nerve, 

efi'ects of compression of, 479. 
of division of, 482. . 

Umbilical arteries, contraction of, 
139- 

vesicle, 745. 

Understanding, relation of to cere- 
brum, 533. 

Unstriped muscular fibre, 581. 
Urachus, 749. 

Urate of ammonia, 458. 

of soda, 457, 458. 

Urea, 452. 

in blood, 83, 455. 
chemical composition of, 453. 
identical with cyan ate of* am- 
monia, 453. 
properties of, 453, 
quantity of, 454. 

in relation to muscular exertion, 

4S5» 603. 
sources of, 454. 

, Ureter, 441. 

arrangement of, 447. 

Urethra, development of, 782, 

Uric acid, 456, 
in blood, 83. 

condition in which it exists in 
urine, 457- 

forms in which it is deposited, 
457- 

proportionate quantity of, 457. 
source of, 457. 

Urina sanguinis, potfis, et cibi, 
449- ^ 

Urinary bladder, action of, 447* 
development of, 779. 
evftcuation of, a reflex act, 50$. 
hypertrophy of, 392. 
regurgitation from prevented, 447. 
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Urine, 446-463. 
analyses of, 451. 
animal extractive in, 459. 
chemical composition of, 450. 
chlorine in, 462. 
colour of, 448. 
colouring matter of, 459. 
creatin and creatinin in, 460. 
cyst in in, 462. 

d< (*.omposition of by mucus, 459. 

expulsion of, 448. 

iiow of into bladder, 447. 

g;LS(^s in, 463. 

general properties of, 448. 

}iij>puric acid in, 45 S. 

miii'us in, 459. 

oxalic acid in, 462. 

])hospborus in, 461. 
quantity secreted, 450. 
reaction of, 448. 

made alkaline by diet, 449. 
saline mattei's in, 460. 
secretion of, 446. 

effects of posture, etc., on, 
447 ^ 

rate of, ih, 

spccilic gravity of, 449. 
sulphur in, 460, 
urea in, 452. 
uric acid in, 456. 
variations of, 449 
of water in, 452, 

Uterus, 716. 

cliaiiges of mucous membrane of, 

755: 

contractions of its arteries, 139. 
development of in pregnancy, 

392. 

ff>llicular glands of, 753. 

reflex action of, 506. 

simple and compound glands of, 

754. 

structure of, 716. 

Utriculus of labyrinth, 678. 

Uvula in relation to voice, 618. 


V. 

Vagina, structure of, 717. 

Vaginal veins of liver, 318. 

Vagus nerve. See Pneumogastric. 
Valve, ileo-cficcal, structure 'off 31 1. 
of Viessens, 531, 


Valves of heart, 104, 
action of, 1 12-19. 
bicuspid or mitral, 105. 
semilunar, 108. 
tricuspid, 105. 
of lyrpphatic vessels, 353. 
of veins, 168. 

Valvuhe conniventes, 298. 

Vas deferens, 731. 

Vasa elFerentia, 445, 732. 
recta, 445, 732. 
vasm-um, 134. 

Vascular area, 750. 

Vascular glands, 410. 

analagous to secreting glands, 
410. 

in relation to blood, 414. 
several offices of,* 4 1 5-18. 

Vascular parts, nutritioii of, 385. 

system, development of 763. 
Vaso-rnotor ncrv(3s, 142, 575. 
Vaso-motor nerve-ccutro, 576. 

• reflection by, 577. 

Vasc\ilarity, degrees of, 159. 
Vegetable matters, absortJtion of, 
437- 

Vegetable substances, digestion of, 
• 284. 

Vegetables and animals, distinctions 
between, 4. 

Veins, 100, 167. 
absorption by, 367. 
anastomoses of, 171. 
circulation in, 169. 
coats of, 167. 
of cranium, 181. 

effects of muscular pressure on, 
170. 

of respiration on, 174. 
in erectile tissues, 183. 
force of heart's action remaining, 
in, 170. 

Inffnence of gravitation in, 169. 
muscular tissue in, 172. 
rythmical action in, ib, 
structure of, 167. 
systemic, 103. * 
valves of, 168. 
velocity of blood in, 175. 
Viflocity of blood in arterigs, 173, 
in capillaries, 162. 
in veins, 175. 
of circulation, 176. 
of nervous force, 478. 
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Vena portae, its arrangement, loi. 

317* 

Venous blood, characters of, 85-9. 
Ventilation, necessity of, 214. 
Ventricle, fourth, of brain, 5 II, 531. 
Ventricles of heart, 102. 
capacity of, 128. 
contraction of, no. 

ellVud on arteries, 144, 149. 
on circulation, 132. 
on veins, 1 70. 
force of, 126. 

* development of, 766. 

dilatation of, 112. 
of larynx, office of, 619. 
V(‘iitriloqnisni, 694, 
nietdianism of^ ib. 

Vermicular movement of intestines, 
345- 

Verinitorin process, 524. 

Vertohraj, devclopnuint of, 744, 759- 
Vesicle, germinal, 720. 

Graafian, 715, 718. • 

bursting of, 723-25. 
umbilical, 745i 

Vesicles of vascular glands, 41 1. 
V(‘sicula, germinativa, 720. 
Vesicube senivnales, 735. •* 

functions of, 736. 
rellex movements of, 505. 
Vesicular nervous substance, 473. 
Vestibule of the ear, 676. 
of vagina, 717. 

Vibrations, conveyance of, to audi- 
tory nerve, 683. 
perception of, 627. 
of vocal cords, 617. 

Vidian nerve, 550. 

Villi of intestines, 306. 
action in digestion, 338. 
on intestinal glands, 301. 

Villi of chorion, 751. 
ill ]>laccnta, 756. 

Visceral arches, development of, 
761. 

cavities, serous membranes of, 

396. 

laminae, 745, 761. 
layer of pleura, 188, note, 

Visidn, S36. ^ 

angle of, 655. 

at different distances, adaptation 
of eye to, 649-51. • 

contrasted with touch, 656. 


Vision, continued, 

corpora qiiadrigemina the princi- 
pal nerve-centres of, 521. 
correction of aberration, 648, 

649,, 

of inversion, 653. 

! direction of, 656. 

direction of rays in, how regu- 
lated, 642. 

distinctness of, Low secured, 646. 
double, 666. 

duration of sensation in, 659. 
estimation of tlie form of objects, 
656. 

of their motion, 657. 
of tlieir size, 654. 
j field of, size of, ib. 

fcjcal distance of, 649. ' 

impaired by lesion of fifth nerve, 
546, 547- 

influence of attention on, 658. 
modified hy <liffcrent ])arts of the 
retina, 662. 

organ of, 636. See eye. 
Iihenomcna of, 644. 
in quadrupeds, 667. 
single, with two eyes, 664. 

its cause, 667-71. 
structures essential for, 645. 
Visual direction, 656. 

Vital capacity of chest, 202. 

motions, 578. 

Vitality. See life. 

Vitelline duct, 745. 
membrane, 719, 740. 
spheres, ,740. 

Vitellus, or yelk, 720. See yelk. 
Vitreous humour, 644. 

Vociil cords, 

action of in respiration, 200, 222, 
approximation of, effect on height 
of note, 612. 
attachment of, 608. 
elastic tissue in, 37. ^ 
longer in malej than in females, 
615. 

position of, how modified, 610. 
vibrations of, cause voice, 604, 
618. 

Voice, 604. 
of boys, 615. 
compass of, 614. 

conditions on which strength de- 
pends^ 618. 
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Voice, human, produced by vibra- 
tion of vocal cords, 604, 6i?. 
impaired )>y destruction of acces- 
sory nerve, 564. 
in eunuchs, 616. 
influence of age on, S15. 

of arches of palate and uvula, 
618. 

of epiglottis, 612. 
of sex, 614. 

iniluence of ventricles of larynx, 
619. 

of vocal cords, 604, 610. 
ill male and female, 614. 

cause of different pitch, 615. 
modulations of, 617. 
natural and falsetto, ih. 

}K‘.ciiliar characters of, 616. 
varieties of, 614. 

Volatile bodies, influence of, on sense 
of smell, 633. 

Voluntary muscles. See Muscles. 
Vomiting, 

action of stomach in, 289. 
mechanism of, 223. 
infliieuce of spinal cord in, 505. 
voluntary and acquired, 290. 
Vowels and consonants, 619. 

Vulvo- vaginal glands, 718. 


W. 

Walking, muscular action in, 598, 
601. 

Warm-blooded animals, 235. 

Water, 

absorbed by skin, 437. 

by stomacb, 281. 
in blood, vai-iations in, 79. 
conduction of sound through, 683. 
deficient in thirst, 84. 
exhaled from lungs, 217, 435. 
from skin, 433. 


Water, continued, 

forms large i>iirt of human body, 

T7. 

influenco of on coagulation of 
blood, 66, 67. 
oy decomjiosition, 10. 
in urine, exc.retion of, 446. 

variations in, 452. 
vapour of in atmosphere, 210. 

Wave of blood in the pulse, 149. 

Weight, relation tocapacity of chest, 
J02. 

sensation of, 710. • 

White coiqniselos. See Blood-oor- 
])uscles, white ; and Lymph-cor- 
puscles. 

libro-cartilage, 41, 43. 

White substance m nerve- fibre, 466. 
Will, 

reflex actions amenable to, 503-5. 
transmission of tbrougi) coinI, 498. 

Willis, circle of, i8r. 

Wolfliaii bodies, 777. 


I y%lk, or vitellus, 720. 

changes of, in Fallopian tube, 740. 

in uterus, 742. 
cleaving of, 740. 

constriction of by ventral lamina, 

745 ' 

Yelk-sac, 747. 

Yellow elastic fibre, 37. 
fibro-cartilage, 41,43. 
spot of Sbmiiieriiig, 639, 641. 


Z. 

Zona i>clliicida, 719, 74a. 
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